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PREFACE. 


The  present  work  is  designed  to  supply  a  want  which  still  exists  in 
our  School  Classical  Literature.  It  has  been  represented  to  the  editor, 
from  several  quarters,  that  his  Larger  Classical  Dictionary,  though  well 
adapted  for  the  use  of  the  higher  forms  in  the  public  schools,  is  ex- 
cluded, both  by  its  size  and  price,  from  a  great  number  of  schools,  which 
are  therefore  obliged  to  put  up  with  the  abridgments  of  Lempriere's 
obsolete  work.  In  consequence  of  these  representations,  the  editor  has 
been  induced  to  draw  up  this  Smaller  Dictionary.  All  names  have  been 
inserted  which  a  young  person  would  be  likely  to  meet  with  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  classical  studies;  and  only  those  have  been  omitted 
which  occur  in  later  writers,  or  in  works  not  usually  read  in  schools. 
The  quantities  have  been  carefully  marked,  and  the  genitive  cases  in- 
serted. The  mythological  articles  have  been  illustrated  by  drawings 
from  ancient  works  of  art,  for  which  the  editor  is  indebted  to  the  skill- 
ful pencil  of  his  friend,  Mr.  George  Scharf.  In  this,  as  in  the  Smaller 
Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  care  has  been  taken  not 
to  presume  too  much  on  the  knowledge  of  the  reader.  It  is  therefore 
hoped  that  these  two  works  may  be  used  conjointly  with  advantage, 
even  in  schools  where  Latin  and  Greek  are  not  taught. 

WILLIAM   SMITH- 
B 


SMALLER  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY. 


ABACAENUM. 


ABORIGINES. 


ABACAENUM  (-i),  an  ancient  town  of  the 
Siculi  in  Sicily,  W.  ofMessana,  and  S.  of  Tyn- 
daris. 

ABAE  (-arum),  an  ancient  town  of  Phocis, 
on  the  boundaries  of  Boeotia;  celebrated  for 
an  ancient  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  who 
hence  derived  the  surname  of  Abaeus. 

ABANTES,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Eu- 
boea.  They  are  said  to  have  been  of  Thra- 
cian  origin,  to  have  first  settled  in  Phocis, 
where  they  built  Abae,  and  afterwards  to 
have  crossed  over  to  Euboea.  The  Abantes 
of  Euboea  assisted  in  colonizing  several  of 
the  Ionic  cities  of  Asia  Minor. 

ABANTIADES  (-ae),  any  descendant  of 
Abas,  but  especially  Persons,  great-grandson 
of  Abas,  and  Acrisins,  sou  of  Abas.  A  female 
descendant  of  Abas,  as  Danac  and  Atalante, 
was  called  Abantias. 

ABARIS  (-is),  a  Hyperborean  priest  of 
Apollo,  came  from  the  country  about  the 
Caucasus  to  Greece,  while  his  native  land  was 
visited  by  a  plague.  His  history  is  entirely 
mythical :  he  is  said  to  have  taken  no  earthly 
food,  and  to  have  ridden  on  an  arrow,  the 

fift  of  Apollo,  through  the  air.  He  may  per- 
aps  be  placed  about  b.o.  570. 
ABAS  (-antis).  (1)  Son  of  Metantra,  was 
changed  by  Demetcr  (Ceres)  into  a  lizard,  be- 
cause he  mocked  the  goddess  when  she  had 
come  on  her  wanderings  into  the  house  of 
his  mother,  and  drank  eagerly  to  quench  her 
thirst. — (2)  Twelfth  king  of  Argos,  son  of  Lyn- 
ceus  and  Hypermnestra,  grandson  of  Danaus, 
and  father' of  Acrisins  and  Proetus.  When 
he  informed  his  father  of  the  death  of  Danaus, 
he  was  rewarded  with  the  shield  of  his  grand- 
father, which  was  sacred  to  Hera  (Juno). 
This  shield  performed  various  marvels,  and 


the  mere  sight  of  it  could  reduce  a  revolted 
people  to  submission. 

ABDERA  (-ae  and  Orum),  a  town  of 
Thrace,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Nestus,  which 
flowed  through  the  town.  It  was  colonized 
by  Timesius  of  Clazomenae  about  b.c.  656, 
and  a  second  time  by  the  inhabitants  of  Teos 
in  Ionia,  who  settled  there  after  their  own 
town  had  been  taken  by  the  Persians,  b.c.  544. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  Democritus,  Protag- 
oras, Anaxarchus,  and  other  distinguished 
men ;  but  its  inhabitants,  notwithstanding, 
were  accounted  stupid,  and  an  "Abderite" 
was  a  term  of  reproach. 

ABELLA  or  XVELLA  (-ae),  a  town  of 
Campania,  not  far  from  Nola,  founded  by  the 
Chalcidians  in  Euboea.  It  was  celebrated  for 
its  apples,  whence  Virgil  calls  it  mdh'fera. 

ABGARUS,  ACBARUS,  or  AUGARUS  (-i), 
a  name  common  to  many  rulers  of  Edessa,  the 
capital  of  the  district  of  Osrhoene  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, Of  these  rulers  one  is  supposed  by 
Eusebins  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  letter 
written  to  Christ,  which  he  found  in  a  church 
at  Edessa  and  translated  from  the  Syriac. 
The  letter  is  believed  to  be  spurious. 

ABIA  (-ae),  a  town  of  Messenia,  on  the 
Messenian  gulf. 

ABII,  a  tribe  mentioned  by  Homer,  and  ap- 
parently a  Thracian  people. 

ABILA  (-orum),  a  towu  of  Coele-Syria,  aft- 
erwards called  Claudiopolis,  and  the  capital 
of  the  tetrarchy  of  Abilene  (Luke  iii.  1). 

ABNOBA  MON8  (-ae),  the  range  of  hills 
covered  by  the  Black  Forest  in  Germany,  not 
a  single  mountain. 

ABORIGINES  (-am),  the  original  inhabi- 
tants of  a  couutry,  equivalent  to  the  Greek 


ABORRHAS. 


10 


ACERRAE. 


Autochthones.  But  the  Aborigines  in  Italy- 
are  not  in  the  Latin  writers  the  original  in- 
habitants of  all  Italy,  but  the  name  of  an  an- 
cient people  who  drove  the  Siculi  out  of  La- 
tium,  and  there  became  the  progenitors  of 
the  Latini. 

ABORRHAS,  a  branch  of  the  Euphrates, 
joining  that  river  on  the  E.  side  near  Arce- 
sium  ;  called  the  Araxes  by  Xenophon. 

ABSYRTUS  or  APSYRTUS  (-i),  son  of 
Aeetes,  king  of  Colchis,  whom  Medea  took 
with  her  when  she  fled  with  Jason.    Being 

Eursued  by  her  father,  she  murdered  her 
rother,  cut  his  body  in  pieces,  and  strewed 
them  on  the  road,  that  her  father  might  be 
detained  by  gathering  the  limbs  of  his  child. 
Tomi,  the  place  where  this  horror  was  com- 
mitted, was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  (Tf>vto)  "cut." 

ABUS  (-i :  Huniber),  a  river  in  Britain. 

ABYDOS  (-i).  (1)  A  town  of  the  Troad  on 
the  Hellespont,  and  a  Milesian  colony,  nearly 
opposite  to  Sestos,but  a  little  lower  down  the 
stream.  The  bridge  of  boats  which  Xerxes 
constructed  over  the  Hellespont,  B.O.  480, 
commenced  a  little  higher  up  than  Abydos, 
and  touched  the  European  shore  between 
Sestos  and  MaflffeM. — (2)  A  city  of  Upper 
Egypt,  near  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile ;  once 
second  only  to  Thebes,  but  in  Strabo's  time 
(a.d.  14)  a  small  village.  It  had  a  temple  of 
Osiris  and  a  Memnonium,  both  still  standing, 
and  an  oracle.  Here  was  found  the  inscrip- 
tion known  as  the  Table  of  Abydos,  which 
contains  a  list  of  the  Egyptian  kings. 

ABYLA  (-ae)  or  ABILA  (-ae)  MONS  or  CO- 
LUMNA,  a  mountain  in  Mauretania  Tingi- 
tana,  forming  the  E.  extremity  of  the  S.  or 
African  coast  of  the  Fretum  Gaditannm.  This 
and  M.  Calpe  (Gibraltar),  opposite  to  it  on 
the  Spanish  coast,  were  called  the  Columns 
of  Hcmtlex,  from  the  fable  that  they  were 
originally  one  mountain,  torn  asunder  by 
Hercules. 

ACIDEMIA  and  -IA  (-ae),  a  piece  of  land 
on  the  Cephissus,  6  stadia  from  Athens,  orig- 
inally belonging  to  a  hero  Academus,  and 
subsequently  a  gymnasium,  adorned  by  Ci- 
mon  with  plane  and  olive  plantations,  stat- 
ues, and  other  works  of  art.  Here  taught 
Plato,  who  possessed  a  piece  of  land  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  after  him  his  followers, 
who  were  hence  called  the  Academici,  or 
Academic  philosophers.  Cicero  gave  the 
name  of  Academia  to  his  villa  near  Puteoli, 
where  he  wrote  his  "Quaestiones  Academ- 
icae." 

ACAMAS  (-antis).  (1)  Son  of  Theseus  and 
Phaedra,  accompanied  Diomedes  to  Troy  to 
demand  the  surrender  of  Helen.— (2)  Son  of 
Antenor  and  Theano,  one  of  the  bravest  Tro- 
jans, slain  by  Meriones. — (3)  Son  of  Eussorus, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Thracians  in  the 
Trojan  war,  slain  by  the  Telamonian  Ajax. 

ACANTHUS  (-i),  a  town  on  the  Isthmus, 
which  connects  the  peninsula  of  Athos  with 
Chalcidice,  founded  by  the  inhabitants  of  An- 
dros. 

ACARNAN  (-anis),  one  of  the  Epigoni,  eon 
of  Alcmaeon  and  Callirrhoe,  and  brother  of 


Amphoterus.  Their  father  was  murdered  by 
Phegeus  when  they  were  very  young  j  but  as 
soon  as  they  had  grown  up,  they  slew  Phege- 
us, his  wife,  and  his  two  sons.  They  after- 
wards went  to  Epirus,  where  Acarnan  found- 
ed the  state  called  after  him  Acarnania. 

ACARNAKIA  (-ae),  the  most  westerly  prov- 
ince of  Greece,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Ara- 
braciau  gulf;  on  the  W.  and  S.W.  by  the  Io- 
nian sea  ;  on  theN.E.  by  Amphilochia,  which 
is  sometimes  included  in  Acarnania  ;  and  on 
the  E.  by  Aetolia,  from  which,  at  a  later  time, 
it  was  separated  by  the  Achelous.  The  name 
of  Acarnania  does  not  occur  in  Homer.  In 
the  most  ancient  times  the  land  was  inhabit- 
ed by  the  Taphii,  Teleboae,  and  Leleges,  and 
subsequently  by  the  Curetes.  At  a  later  time 
a  colony  from  Argos,  said  to  have  been  led  by 
Acarnan,  settled  in  the  country.  In  the  sev- 
enth century  n.c.  the  Corinthians  founded  sev- 
eral towns  on  the  coast.  The  Acarnanians 
first  emerge  from  obscurity  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  n.o.  431.  They 
were  then  a  rude  people,  living  by  piracy  and 
robbery,  and  they  always  remained  behind 
the  rest  of  the  Greeks  in  civilization  and  re- 
finement. They  were  good  ^lingers,  and  are 
praised  for  their  fidelity  and  courage.  The 
different  towns  formed  a  League,  which  met 
at  Stratus,  and  subsequently  at  Thyrium  or 
Leucas. 

ACASTUS  (-i),  son  of  Pelias,  king  of  Iol- 
cus,  one  of  the  Argonauts  and  of  the  Calydo- 
nian  hunters.  His  sisters  were  induced  by 
Medea  to  cut  tip  their  father  and  boil  him,  in 
order  to  make  him  young  again.  Acastns,  in 
consequence,  drove' Jason  and  Medea  from 
Iolcus,  and  instituted  funeral  games  in  hon- 
our of  his  father.  During  these  games,  Hip- 
polyte,  the  wife  of  Acastus,  fell  in  love  with 
Peleus.  When  Peleus  refused  to  listen  to  her 
she  accused  him  to  her  husband  of  having  at- 
tempted her  dishonor.  Shortly  afterwards, 
while  Acastus  and  Peleus  were  hunting  on 
mount  Pelion,  and  the  latter  had  fallen  asleep, 
Acastus  took  his  sword  from  him,  and  left 
him  alone.  He  was,  in  consequence,  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  Centaurs  j  but  he  was  saved 
by  Chiron  or  Hermes,  returned  to  Acastus, 
and  killed  him,  together  with  his  wife. 

ACBARUS.     [Abgakus.] 

ACCA  LAURENTIA  or  LARENTIA  (-ae), 
the  wife  of  the  shepherd  Faustulns  and  the 
nurse  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  after  they  had 
been  taken  from  the  she-wolf.  She  seems  to 
be  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  Lares, 
from  which  her  name  Lareutia  is  probably 
derived. 

ACCIUS  or  ATTIUS  (-i),  L.,  a  Roman  trag- 
ic poet,  was  born  n.e.  170,  and  lived  to  a  great 
age.  His  tragedies  were  chiefly  imitated  from 
the  Greek,  but  he  also  wrote  some  on  Roman 
subjects  {Praeteztatae). 

ACCO,  a  chief  of  the  Senones  in  Gaul,  in- 
duced his  countrymen  to  revolt  against  Cae- 
sar, u.o.  53,  by  whom  he  was  put  to  death. 

ACE.     [Ptolemais.] 

ACERBAS.     [Dido.] 

ACERRAE  (-arum).  (1)  A  town  in  Campa- 
nia, on  the  Clanius  ;  destroyed  by  Hannibal, 


ACESINES. 


ACHKRUSIA. 


but  rebuilt.— (2)  A  town  of  tbe  Iusubres  iu 
Qallia  Transpadana. 

At  RsTNES  (-ae :  Chenuub),  a  river  in  India, 
into  which  the  Hydaspes  flows,  and  which  it- 
self Hows  into  the  Indus. 

ACESTA.     [Segesta.] 

ACESTES  (-ae),  son  of  a  Trojan  woman,  of 
the  name  of  Egesta  or  Segesta,  who  was  sent 
by  her  father  to  Sicily,  that  she  might  not  be 
devoured  by  the  monsters  which  infested  the 
territory  of  Troy.  When  Egesta  arrived  in 
Sicily,  the  river-god  Crimisus  begot  by  her  a 
Bon  Acestes,  who  was  afterwards  regarded  as 
the  hero  who  had  founded  the  town  of  Seges- 
ta. Aeneas,  on  his  arrival  in  Sicily,  was  hos- 
pitably received  by  Acestes. 

ACHAEI  (-6rum),  one  of  the  chief  Hellenic 
races,  were,  according  to  tradition,  descended 
from  Achaeus,  who  was  the  son  of  Xuthus  and 
Creusa,  and  grandson  of  Hellen.  The  Achaei 
originally  dwelt  in  Thessaly,  and  from  theuce 
migrated  to  Peloponnesus,the  whole  of  which 
became  subject  to  them  with  the  exception 
of  Arcadia,  and  the  country  afterwards  called 
Achaia.  As  they  were  the  ruling  nation  in 
Peloponnesus  iu  the  heroic  times,  Homer  fre- 
quently gives  the  name  of  Achaei  to  the  col- 
lective Greeks.  On  the  conquest  of  Pelopon- 
nesus by  the  Heraclidae  and  the  Dorians,  80 
years  after  the  Trojan  war,  many  of  the  Achaei 
under  Tisamenus,  the  son  of  Orestes,  left  their 
country  and  took  possession  of  the  northern 
coast  of  Peloponnesus,  then  inhabited  by  Io- 
nians,  whom  they  expelled  from  the  country, 
which  was  henceforth  called  Achaia.   The  ex- 

Selled  Ionians  migrated  to  Attica  and  Asia 
liuor.  The  Achaei  settled  in  12  cities :  Pel- 
lene,  Aegira,  Aegae,  Bura,  Helice,  Aegium, 
Rhypae,  Patrae,  Pharae,  Olenus,  Dyme,  and 
Tritaea.  These  12  cities  formed  a  league  for 
mutual  defense  and  protection.  The  Achaei 
had  little  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Greece 
till  the  time  of  the  successors  of  Alexander. 
In  n.c.  281,  the  Achaei,  who  were  then  subject 
to  the  Macedonians,  resolved  to  renew  their 
ancient  league  for  the  purpose  of  shaking  off 
the  Macedonian  yoke.  This  was  the  origin 
of  the  celebrated  Achaean  League.  It  at  first 
consisted  of  only  four  towns,  Dyme,  Patrae, 
Tritaea,  and  Pharae,  but  was  subsequently 
joined  by  the  other  towns  of  Achaia,  with  the 
exception  of  Olenus  and  Helice.  It  did  not, 
however,  obtain  much  importance  till  n.o.  251, 
when  Aratus  united  to  it  his  native  town,  Sic- 
yon.  The  example  of  Sicyon  was  followed 
by  Corinth  aud  many  other  towns  in  Greece, 
and  the  League  soon  became  the  chief  politi- 
cal power  in  Greece.  At  length  the  Achaei 
declared  war  against  the  Romans,  who  de- 
stroyed the  League,  and  thus  put  an  end  to 
the  independence  of  Greece.  Corinth,  then 
the  chief  town  of  the  League,  was  taken  by 
the  Roman  general  Mummius,  in  n.c.  146,  and 
the  whole  of  southern  Greece  made  a  Roman 
province  under  the  name  of  Achaia. 

ACIIAEMENES  (-is).  (1)  The  ancestor  of 
the  Persian  kings,  who  founded  the  family  of 
the  A  chaemenidae,  which  was  the  noblest  fam- 
ily of  the  Pasargadae,  the  noblest  of  the  Per- 
sian tribes.  The  Roman  poets  use  Ihe  adjec- 
tive Achaemenius  in  the  sense  of  Persian.— 


(2)  Son  of  Darius  I.,  was  governor  of  Eg\pt, 
and  commanded  the  Egyptian  fleet  iu  the  ex- 
pedition of  Xerxes  against,  Greece.  b.< 

He  was  defeated  aud  killed  in  battle  by  Ina- 
rus  the  Libyan,  400. 

ACHAEMENIDES,  or  ACHEMENlDES,  a 
companion  of  Ulysses,  who  left  him  behind  in 
Sicily  when  he  fled  from  the  Cyclops. 

ACHAEUS.     [Aciiaki.] 

ACHAIA  (-ae).  (1)  The  northern  coast  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  originally  called  AegialGa 
or  Aegialus,  i.  e.  the  coast-land,  was  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  Corinthian  gulf  and  the  le 
nian  sea,  on  the  S.  by  Elis  and  Arcadia,  on  the 
W.  by  the  Ionian  sea,  and  on  the  E.  by  Sicyo- 
nia.  'Respecting  its  inhabitants,  see  Aciiaki. 
—(2)  A  district  in  Thessaly,  which  appears  to 
have  beeu  the  original  seat  of  the  Achaei.— 

(3)  The  Roman  province,  which  included  Pe- 
loponnesus aud  northern  Greece  S.  of  Thes- 
saly. It  was  formed  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
Achaean  League  in  n.c.  146,  and  hence  derived 
its  name. 

ACHARNAE  (-arum),  the  principal  demus 
of  Attica,  60  stadia  N.  of  Athens,  possessing  a 
numerous  and  warlike  population.  One  of 
the  plays  of  Aristophanes  bears  their  name. 

ACHELOlADES.     [Achelous.] 

ACHE  LOUS  (-i),  the  largest  river  in  Greece, 
rises  in  Mount  Pindus,  and  flows  southward, 
forming  the  boundary  between  Acarnauia  and 
Aetolia,  and  falls  into  the  Ionian  sea  opposite 
the  islands  called  Echinades.  It  is  about  130 
miles  in  length.  The  god  of  this  river  is  de- 
scribed as  the  son  of  Ocean  us  and  Tethys, 
and  as  the  eldest  of  his  3000  brothers.  He 
fought  with  Hercules  for  Deianira,  but  was 
conquered  in  the  contest.  He  then  took  the 
form  of  a  bull, but  was  again  overcome  by  Her- 
cules, who  deprived  him  of  one  of  his  horns, 
which,  however,  he  recovered  by  giving  up 
the  horn  of  Amalthea.  According  to  Ovid 
(Met.  ix.  87),  the  Naiads  changed  the  horn 
which  Hercules  took  from  Achelous  into  the 
horn  of  plenty.  Achelous  was  from  the  ear- 
liest times  considered  to  be  a  great  divinity 
throughout  Greece,  and  was  invoked  in  pray- 
ers, sacrifices,  etc.  Achelous  was  regarded  as 
the  representative  of  all  fresh  water;  hence 
we  find  in  Virgil  Achelbta  pocula,  that  is,  wa- 
ter in  general.  The  Sirens  are  called  Ache- 
VM-des,  as  the  daughters  of  Achelous. 

ACHERON  (-ontis),  the  name  of  several  riv- 
ers, all  of  which  were,  at  least  at  one  time,  be- 
lieved to  be  connected  with  the  lower  world. 
—(1)  A  river  in  Thesprotia,  in  Epirus,  which 
flows  through  the  lake  Acherusia  into  the  Io- 
nian sea. —  (2)  A  river  in  southern  Italy,  in 
Bruttii,  on  which  Alexander  of  Epirus  per- 
ished.—(3)  The  river  of  the  lower  world  round 
which  the  shades  hover,  and  into  which  the 
Pyriphlegethon  and  Cocytus  flow.  In  late 
writers  the  name  of  Acheron  is  used  to  des- 
ignate the  whole  of  the  lower  world. 

ACHERONTIA  (-ae).  (1)  A  town  in  Apu- 
lia, on  a  summit  of  Mount  Vultur,whence  Hor- 
ace speaks  of  celsae  nidum  Acherontiae. — (2) 
A  town  on  the  river  Acheron, in  Bruttii.  [Ach- 
eron, No.  2.] 

ACHERUSIA  (-ae).    [Acheron,  No.  1.] 
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XCHILLES  (gen.  -is,  el,  ei,  or  I ;  dat.  -T ;  ace. 
-em,  ea  j  abl.-d  or  6),  the  great  hero  of  the  Iliad. 
Homeric  story.  Achilles  was  the  sou  of  Pe- 
leus,  king  of  the  Myrmidones  in  Phthiotis.  in 
Thessaly,  and  of  the  Nereid  Thetis.  From  his 
father's  name  he  is  often  called  Pelldes,  Pelel- 
ddes,  or  Pellon,  and  from  his  grandfather's, 
A  eacides.  He  was  educated  by  Phoenix,  who 
taught  him  eloquence  and  the  arts  of  war.  In 
the  healing  art  he  was  instructed  by  Chiron, 
the  centaur.  His  mother  Thetis  foretold  him 
that  his  fate  was  either  to  gain  glory  and  die 
early,  or  to  live  a  long  but  inglorious  life. 
The  hero  chose  the  former,  and  took  part  in 
the  Trojan  war,  from  which  he  knew  that  he 
was  not  to  return.  In  50  ships  he  led  his 
hosts  of  Myrmidones,  Hellenes,  and  Achaeaus 
against  Troy.  Here  the  swift-footed  Achilles 
was  the  great  bulwark  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
worthy  favorite  of  Athena  (Minerva)  and  Hera 
(Juno).  When  Agamemnon  was  obliged  to 
give. up  Chrysei's  to  her  father,  he  threatened 
to  take  away  Briseis  from  Achilles,  who  sur- 
rendered her  on  the  persuasion  of  Athena,  but 
at  the  same  time  refused  to  take  any  further 
part  in  the  war,  aud  shut  himself  lip  in  his 
tent.  Zeus  (Jupiter),  on  the  entreaty  of  The- 
tis, promised  that  victory  should  be  on  the 
side  of  the  Trojans,  until  the  Achaeans  should 
have  honored  her  son.  The  affairs  of  the 
Greeks  declined  in  consequence,  and  they 
were  at  last  pressed  so  hard,  that  an  embassy 
was  sent  to  Achilles,  offering  him  rich  pres- 
ents and  the  restoration  of  Briseis;  but  in 
vain.  Finally,  however,  he  was  persuaded  by 
Patroclus,  his  dearest  friend,  to  allow  the  lat- 
ter to  make  use  of  his  men,  his  horses,  and  his 
armor.  Patroclus  was  slain,  and  when  this 
news  reached  Achilles,  he  was  seized  with  un- 
speakable grief.  Thetis  consoled  him,  and 
promised  new  arms,  to  be  made  by  Hephaes- 
tus (Vulcan) ;  aud  Iris  exhorted  him  to  rescue 
the  body  of  Patroclus.  Achilles  uow  rose,  and 
his  thundering  voice  alone  put  the  Trojans  to 
flight.  When  his  new  armor  was  brought  to 
him,  he  hurried  to  the  field  of  battle,  killed 
numbers  of  Trojans,  and  at  length  met  Hec- 
tor, whom  he  chased  thrice  around  the  walls 
of  the  city.  He  then  slew  him,  tied  his  body 
to  his  chariot,  and  dragged  him  to  the  ships 
of  the  Greeks  j  but  he  afterwards  gave  up  the 
corpse  to  Priam,  who  came  in  person  to  beg 
for  it.  Achilles  himself  fell  in  the  battle  at  the 
Scaean  gate,  before  Troy  was  takeu.  Achilles 
is  the  principal  hero  of  the  Iliad:  he  is  the 
handsomest  and  bravest  of  all  the  Greeks  j  he 
is  affectionate  towards  his  mother  and  his 
friends ;  formidable  in  battles,  which  are  his 
delight ;  open-hearted  and  without  fear,  and 
at  the  same  time  susceptible  of  the  gentle  and 
quiet  joys  of  home.  His  greatest  passion  is 
ambition,  and  when  his  sense  of  honor  is 
hurt,  he  is  unrelenting  in  his  revenge  and  an- 
ger, but  withal  submits  obediently  to  the  will 
of  the  gods.  Later  traditions. — These  consist 
chiefly  in  accounts  which  fill  up  the  history 
of  his  youth  and  death.  His  mother,  wishing 
to  make  her  son  immortal,  concealed  him  by 
night  in  the  fire,  in  order  to  destroy  the  mortal 

farts  he  had  inherited  from  his  father.     But 
eleus  one  night  discovered  his  child  in  the 
fire,  and  cried  out  in  terror.    Thetis  left  her 


son  and  fled,  aud  Peleus  intrusted  him  to  Chi- 
ron, who  instructed  him  in  the  arts  of  riding, 
hunting,  and  playing  the  phorminx,  and  also 
changed  his  original  name,  Li^yrou,  i.  e.  the 
"  whining,"  into  Achilles.  Chiron  fed  his  pu- 
pil with  the  hearts  of  lions  and  the  marrow 
of  bears.  According  to  other  accounts,  The- 
tis endeavored  to  make  Achilles  immortal  by 
dipping  him  in  the  river  Styx,  and  succeeded 
with  the  exception  of  the  ankles,  by  which  she 
held  him.  When  he  was  9  years  old,  Calchas 
declared  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  with- 
out his  aid,  and  Thetis,  knowing  that  thie 
war  would  be  fatal  to  him,  disguised  him  as 
|  a  maiden,  aud  introduced  him  among  the 
;  daughters  of  Lycomedes  of  Scyros,  where  he 
was  called  by  the  name  of  Pyrrha,  on  account 
of  his  golden  locks.  Here  he  remained  con- 
cealed till  Ulysses  visited  the  place  in  the  dis- 
:  guise  of  a  merchant,  and  offered  for  sale  some 
i  female  dresses,  amidst  which  he  had  mixed 
some  arms.  Achilles  discovered  his  sex  by 
eagerly  seizing  the  arms,  and  then  accompa- 
nied Ulysses  to  the  Greek  army.    During  his 
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Achilles  seizing  Arms  at  Scyros.    (A  Painting 
found  at  Pompeii.) 

residence  at  Scyros,  one  of  his  companions, 
Deidamla,  became  by  him  the  mother  of  a 
son,  Pyrrhus  or  Neoptolemus.  During  the 
war  against  Troy,  Achilles  slew  Penthesilea, 
au  Amazon.  He  also  fought  with  Memnon 
and  Troilus.  The  accounts  of  his  death  dif- 
fer very  much,  though  all  agree  in  stating  that 
he  did  not.  fall  by  human  hands,  or  at  least 
not  without  the  interference  of  the  god  Apol- 
lo. According  to  some  traditions,  he  was 
killed  by  Apollo  himself;  according  to  others, 
Apollo  assumed  the  appearance  of  Paris  in 


Aotaeon.    (British  Musenra.) 
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killiiii:  him,  while  others  say  that  Apollo 
merely  directed  the  weapon  of  Paris.  Others, 
■gain,  relate  that  Achilles  loved  l'olyxena,  a 
daughter  of  Priam,  and,  tempted  hy  the  prom- 
ise that  he  should  receive  her  as  his  wife  if 
he  would  join  the  Trojans,  he  went  without 
arms  into  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Thyinbra, 
and  was  assassinated  there  by  Paris.  His 
body  was  rescued  by  Ulysses  and  A.jax  the 
Telamonian;  his  armor  was  promised  by  The- 
tis to  the  bravest  among  the  Greeks,  which 
gave  rise  to  a  contest  between  the  two  heroes 
who  had  rescued  his  body.  [Ajax.]  After 
his  death  Achilles  became  one  of  the  judges 
in  the  lower  world,  and  dwelt  in  the  islands 
of  the  blessed,  where  he  was  united  to  Medea 
or  Iphigeuia. 

ACHILLEUM  (-i),  a  town  near  the  promon- 
tory Sigeum  in  the  Troad,  where  Achilles  was 
supposed  to  have  been  buried. 

ACHILLTDES  (-ae),  a  patronymic  of  Pyr- 
rhus,  son  of  Achilles. 

XCHIVT  (-dram),  the  name  of  the  Achaei 
in  the  Latin  writers,  and  frequently  used,  like 
Achaei,  to  signify  the  whole  Greek  nation. 
[Achaei.] 

ACHRlDlNA  or  ACRA.DINA.     [Syracu- 

8AE.] 

ACID  ALIA  (-ae),  a  surname  of  Venus,  from 
the  well  Acidalius  near  Orchomeuos,  where 
she  used  to  bathe  with  the  Graces. 

ACILIUS  GLABRIO.     [Gi.abrio.] 

AOIS  (-is  or  Idis),  son  of  Faunas  and  Sy- 
maethis,  beloved  by  the  nymph  Galatea,  and  | 
crushed  by  Polyphemus,  the  Cyclop,  through  i 
jealousy,  under  a  huge  rock.  His  blood,  gush- 
ing forth  from  under  the  rock,  was  changed 
by  the  nvmph  into  the  river  Acis  or  Acinius 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Aetna.  This  story  is 
perhaps  only  a  happy  fiction  suggested  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  little  river  springs  forth 
from  under  a  rock. 

ACM5NIDES  (-ae),  one  of  the  three  Cy- 
clopes in  Ovid,  the  same  as  Pyracmon  in  Vir- 
gil, and  as  Arges  in  other  accounts. 

ACOETES  (-ae),  a  sailor  who  was  saved  by 
Bacchus  when  his  companions  were  destroy- 
ed, because  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  crew 
who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  god. 

ACONTIUS  (-i),  a  beautiful  youth  of  the 
island  of  Ceos.  Having  come  to  Delos  to  cel- 
ebrate the  festival  of  Diana,  he  fell  in  love 
with  Cydippe,  the  daughter  of  a  noble  Athe- 
nian. In  order  to  cm"  her,  he  had  recourse 
to  a  stratagem.  While  she  was  sitting  before 
the  temple  of  Diana,  he  threw  to  her  an  ap- 
ple upon  which  he  had  written  the  words,  M I 
swear  by  the  sanctuary  of  Diana  to  marry 
Acontius."  The  nurse  took  up  the  apple  and 
handed  it  to  Cydippe,  who  read  aloud  what 
was  written  upon  it,  and  then  threw  the  ap- 
ple away.  But  the  goddess  had  heard  her 
vow  ;  and  the  repeated  illness  of  the  maiden, 
when  she  was  about  to  marry  another  man, 
at  length  compelled  her  father  to  give  her  in 
marriage  to  Acontius. 

ACRAE  (-arum),  a  town  in  Sicily,  W.  of  Syr- 
acuse, and  10  stadia  from  the  river  Anapns, 
founded  by  the  Syracusans  70  years  after  the 
foundation  of  their  own  city. 
B2 


ACRAEPHlA  (-ae),  ACRAE  PHI  AR 
(-arum),  or  ACRAEPHiUM  (-i),  a  town  in 
Boeotia,  on  the  lake  Copals. 

ACRAGAS  (-antis).     [Agrigentiim.] 

ACRI^IONE  (-es),  a  patronymic  of  Danae, 
daughter  of  Acrisius.  Perseus,  grandson  of 
Acrisius,  was  called  in  the  same  way  Acri- 
sioniades. 

ACRISIUS  (-i),  son  of  Abas,  king  of  Argos, 
grandson  of  Lynceus,  and  great-grandson  of 
Danaus.  An  oracle  had  declared  that  Danae, 
the  daughter  of  Acrisius,  would  give  birth  to 
a  son  who  would  kill  his  grandfather.  For 
this  reason  he  kept  Danae  shut  up  in  a  sub- 
terraneous apartment,  or  in  a  brazen  tower. 
But  here  she  became  the  mother  of  Perseus, 
by  Zeus  (Jupiter),  who  visited  her  in  a  show- 
er of  gold.  Acrisius  ordered  mother  and  child 
to  be  exposed  on  the  sea  in  a  chest ;  but  the 
chest  floated  towards  the  island  of  Seriphus, 
where  both  were  rescued  by  Dictys.  As  to 
the  fulfillment  of  the  oracle,  see  Peksecs. 

ACROCERAUISIA  (-orum),  a  promontory 
in  Epirus,  jutting  out  into  the  Ionian  sea,  the 
most  westerly  part  of  the  Ceraunii  Montes. 
The  coast  of  the  Acroceraunia  was  dangerous 
to  ships,  whence  Horace  speaks  of  in/amea 
Hcopulos  A  croceraunia. 

ACR5POLIS.     [Atiienae.] 

ACROTHOUM  (-i)  or  ACROTHOI  (-f.mm), 
a  town  near  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
of  Athos. 

ACTAEON  (-5nis),  a  celebrated  huntsman, 
son  of  Aristaeus  and  Autonoe,  a  daughter  of 
Cadmus.  One  day,  as  he  was  hunting,  he  saw 
Artemis  (Diana)  with  her  nymphs  bathing  in 
the  vale  of  Gargaphia,  whereupon  the  god- 
dess changed  him  into  a  stag,  in  which  form 
he  was  torn  to  pieces  by  his  50  dogs  on  Mount 
Cithaeron. 

ACTAEUS  (-i),  the  earliest  king  of  Attica. 
The  adjective  Actaeus  is  used  by  the  poets  in 
the  sense  of  Attic  or  Athenian. 

ACTE  (-es),  properly  a  piece  of  land  run- 
ning into  the  sea,  and  attached  to  another 
larger  piece  of  land,  but  not  necessarily  by  a 
1  narrow  neck.  (1)  An  ancient  name  of  Attica, 
used  especially  by  the  poets.  Hence  Orithyia, 
the  daughter  of  Erectheus,  king  of  Athens,  is 
called  Actias  by  Virgil.— (2)  The  peninsula 
between  the  Strymonic  and  Singitic  gulfs  on 
which  Mount  Athos  is. 

ACTIUM  (-i :  La  Punta,  not  A zio),  a  prom- 
ontory in  Acarnania,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Ambracian  gulf,  off  which  Augustus  gained 
the  celebrated  victory  over  Antony  and  Cle- 
opatra, on  September  2,  b.o.  31.  At  Actium 
there  was  a  temple  of  Apollo,  who  was  hence 
called  Actiacus  and  Active.  This  temple  was 
beautified  by  Augustus,  who  established,  or 
rather  revived,  a  festival  to  Apollo,  called  Ac- 
tio., and  erected  Nioopoi.is  on  the  opposite 
coast,  in  commemoration  of  his  victory.  A 
few  buildings  sprung  up  around  the  temple 
at  Actium,  but  the  place  was  only  a  kind  of 
suburb  of  Nicopolis. 

ACTlUS.     [Attius.1 

ACTOR  (-oris).  (1)  Son  of  Deion  and  Dio- 
medes,  father  of  Menoetius,  and  grandfather 
of  Patroclus.— (2)  A  companion  of  Aeneas,  of 
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whose  conquered  lance  Turnus  made  a  boast. 
This  story  6eems  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
proverb  Actoris  spolium  for  any  poor  spoil. 

ACTORIDES  (-ae),  a  patronymic  of  de- 
scendants of  an  Actor,  such  as  Patroclus, 
Krithus,  Eurytus,  and  Cteatus. 

ADDtA  (-ae :  Adda),  a  river  of  Gallia  Cisal- 
pina,  rising  in  the  Rhaetian  Alps,  and  flow- 
ing through  the  Lacus  Larius  {L.  di  Cuvw) 
into  the  Po,  about  8  miles  above  Cremona. 

ADHERBAL  (-alis).     [Jcgubtha.] 

ADlABENE  (-es),  a  district  of  Assyria,  E. 
of  the  Tigris,  and  between  the  river'Lycus, 
called  Zabatus  in  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophou, 
and  the  Caprus,  both  of  which  are  branches 
of  the  Tigris. 

ADMETUS  (-i).  (1)  King  of  Pherae  in 
Thessaly,  sued  for  Alcestis,  the  daughter  of 
Pelias,  who  promised  her  on  condition  that 
he  should  come  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  lions 
and  boars.  This  task  Admetus  performed  by 
the  assistance  of  Apollo.  The  god  tended  the 
flocks  of  Admetus  for  9  years,  when  he  was 
obliged  to  serve  a  mortal" for  having  slain  the 
Cyclops.  Apollo  prevailed  upon  the  Moirae 
or  Fates  to  grant  to  Admetus  deliverance 
from  death  if  his  father,  mother,  or  wife 
would  die  for  him.  Alcestis  died  in  his  stead, 
but  was  brought  back  by  Hercules  from  the 
lower  world.— (2)  King  of  the  Molossians,  to 
whom  Tiiemistocles  fled  for  protection  when 
pursued  as  a  party  to  the  treason  of  Pausa- 
nias. 

ADONIS  (-is  or  Wis).  (1)  A  beautiful 
youth,  son  of  Cinyras,  by  his  daughter  Smyr- 
na or  Myrrha.  He  was  beloved  by  Aphro- 
dite (Venus),  but  he  died  of  a  wound  which 


beuih  of  Adonis.    (A  Painting  found  at  Pompeii.) 

he  received  from  a  boar  during  the  chase. 
The  flower  anemone  sprung  from  his  blood. 
The  grief  of  the  goddess  at  his  death  was  so 
great  that  the  gods  of  the  lower  world  al- 
lowed him  to  spend  six  mouths  of  every  year 
with  Aphrodite  upon  the  earth.  The  worship 
of  Adonis  was  of  Phoenician  origin,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  had  reference  to  the  death  of 


1  nature  in  winter  and  to  its  revival  in  spring: 
I  hence  Adonis  spends  6  months  in  the  lower 
and  6  mouths  in  the  upper  world.  His  death 
and  his  return  to  life  were  celebrated  in  an- 
nual festivals  (Adonia)  at  Byblos,  Alexandria 
in  Egypt,  Athens,  and  other  places.  —  (2)  A 
small  river  of  Phoenicia,  rising  in  the  range 
of  Libanus. 

ADRAMYTTIUM  or  EUM  (-i),  a  town  of 
Mysia,  near  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Adramyt- 
tium,  and  opposite  to  the  island  of  Lesbos. 

ADRANA  (-ae :  Eder),  a  river  in  Germany, 
flowing  into  the  Fulda  near  Cassel. 

ADRASTUS  (-i).  (1)  Son  of  Talans,  king 
of  Argos.  Being  expelled  from  Argos  by  Ara- 
phiariius,  he  fled  to  Polybus,  king  of  Sicyon, 
whom  he  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Sicyon, 
and  instituted  the  Nemean  games.  After- 
wards he  became  reconciled  to  Amphiarans, 
and  returned  to  his  kingdom  of  Argos.  He 
married  his  two  daughters  Deipyle  and  Argia, 
the  former  to  Tydeus  of  Calydon,  and  the 
latter  to  Polynices  of  Thebes,  both  fugitives 
from  their  native  countries.  He  then  prepared 
to  restore  Polynices  to  Thebes,  who  had  been 
expelled  by  his  brother  Eteocles,  although 
Amphiarans  foretold  that  all  who  should  en- 
gage in  the  war  should  perish,  wiih  the  ex- 
ception of  Adrastus.  Thus  arose  the  celebra- 
ted war  of  the  "Seven  against  Thebes,"  in 
which  Adrastus  was  joined  by  6  other  heroes, 
viz.,  Polynices,  Tydeus,  Amphiarans,  Capane- 
us,  Hippomcdon,"  and  Parthenopaens.  This 
war  ended  as  unfortunately  as  Amphiaraus 
had  predicted,  and  Adrastus  alone  was  saved 
by  the  swiftness  of  his  horse  Arlon,  the  gift 
of  Hercules.  Ten  years  afterwards,  Adrastus 
persuaded  the  6  sons  of  the  heroes  who  had 
fallen  in  the  war  to  make  a  new  attack  upon 
Thebes,  and  Amphiaraus  now  promised  suc- 
cess. This  war  is  known  as  the  war  of  the 
"  Epigoni"  or  descendants.  Thebes  was  tak- 
en and  razed  to  the  ground.  The  only  Argive 
hero  that  fell  in  this  war  was  Aegialeus,  the 
son  of  Adrastus:  the  latter  died  of  grief  at 
Megara  on  his  return  to  Argos,  and  was  bur- 
ied in  the  former  city.  The  legends  about 
Adrastus  and  the  two  wars  against  Thebes, 
furnished  ample  materials  for  the  epic  as  well 
as  tragic  poets  of  Greece.  —  (2)  Son  of  the 
Phrygian  king  Gordius,  having  unintention- 
ally killed  his  brother,  fled  to  Croesus,  who  re- 
ceived him  kindly.  While  hunting,  he  acci- 
dentally killed  Atys,  the  son  of  Croesus,  and 
in  despair  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 

ADRIA  or  HADRIA  (-ae).     (1)  A  town  in 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  between  the  months  of  the 
Po  and  the  Athesis  (Adige),  from  which  the 
Adriatic  sea  takes  its  name.    It  was  original- 
ly a  powerful  town  of  the  Etruscans.— (2)  A 
town  of  Picenum  in  Italy,  and  afterwards  a 
Roman  colony,  at  which  place  the  family  of 
the  emperor  Hadrian  lived. 
ADRIA  (-ae)  or  MARE  ADRlATICUM.also 
;  MARE  SUPERUM,  so  called  from  the  town 
:  Adria  [No.  1],  was,  in  its  widest  signification, 
'■■  the  sea  between  Italy  on  the  W.,  and  Illyri- 
cum.  Epirus,  and  Greece  on  the  E.     By  the 
Greeks  the  name  Adrias  was  only  applied  to 
I  the  northern  part  of  the  sea,  the  southern  part 
''  being  called  the  Ionian  sea. 
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ADRIANUS.     [Haubiandb.] 

ADRUMETUM.       [HAl>BtTMETDM.] 

ADUATUCA  (-ae),  a  castle  of  the  Eburones 
in  Gaul,  probably  the  same  as  the  later  Aduaca 
Tongrornm  {Tongern). 

ADUATUCI  or  ADUATlCI  (-6rum),  a  pow- 
erful people  of  Gallia  Belgica  iu  the  time  of 
Caesar,  were  the  descendants  of  the  Cimbri 
and  Tciitoni,  and  lived  between  the  Scaldis 
{tichelde)  and  Musi  (Manx). 

ADULA  (-ae)  MONS.     [Ai.pes.] 

ADULE  (-es)  or  ADULIS  (-is),  a  maritime 
city  of  Aethopia,  on  a  bay  of  the  Red  Sea, 
called  Adulitauus  Siuus.  It  fell  into  the  pow- 
er of  the  Anxnmitae,  for  whose  trade  it  be- 
came the  great  emporium.  Here  was  found 
the  Monumentum  Adulitanum,  a  Greek  in- 
scription recounting  the  conquests  of  Ptolemy 
II.  Ener<:etes  in  Asia  and  Thrace. 

ADYRMACHIDAE  (-arum),  a  Libyan  peo- 
ple who  appear  to  have  once  possessed  the 
whole  coast  of  Africa  from  the  Canopic  mouth 
of  the  Nile  to  the  Catabathmus  Major,  but 
were  afterwards  pressed  further  inland. 

AEA  (-ae),  sometimes  with  the  addition  of 
the  word  Colchis,  may  be  considered  either 
a  part  of  Colchis  or  another  name  for  the 
country. 

AEACIDES  (-ae),  a  patronymic  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Aeacus,  as  Peleus,  Telamon,  and 
Phocus,  sons  of  Aeacus  ;  Achilles,  sou  of  Pe- 
leus, and  grandson  of  Aeacus  j  Pyrrhus,  son 
of  Achilles,  and  great-grandson  of  Aeacus  ; 
and  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  who  claimed  to 
be  a  descendant  of  Achilles. 

AEACUS  (-i),  son  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  Ae- 

{jina,  a  daughter  of  the  river-god  Asopus,  was 
>orn  in  the  island  of  Aegina,  which  derived 
its  name  from  his  mother.  [Aegina.]  Some 
traditions  related  that  at  the  birth  of  Aeacus, 
Aegina  was  not  yet  inhabited,  and  that  Zeus 
changed  the  ants  of  the  island  into  men  (Myr- 
midoues),  over  whom  Aeacus  ruled.  Aeacus 
was  renowned  in  all  Greece  for  his  justice  and 
piety,  and  after  his  death  became  one  of  the 
a  judges  in  Hades. 

AEAEA  (-ae),  a  surname  of  Circe,  the  sis- 
ter of  Aeetes,  was  believed  to  have  inhabited 
a  small  island  of  this  name  off  the  coast  of 
Italy,  which  was  afterwards  united  to  the 
main  land,  and  formed  the  promontory  of  Cir- 
ceii.  Hence  magic  arts  are  called  Aeaeae  artes 
and  Aeaea  carmina.  Telegone,  the  son  of 
Circe,  and  founder  of  Tusculum,  is  also  called 
Aeaeus. 

AAEAS.     [Aods.] 

AECl'LAN  DM  or  AECLANUM  (-i),  a  town 
of  the  Hirpini  in  Samuium,  a  few  miles  S.  of 
Ben even turn. 

AEDON  (-onis),  daughter  of  Pandareus  of 
Ephesus,  wife  of  Zethus,  king  of  Thebes,  and 
mother  ofltylus.  Envious  of  Niobc,  the  wife 
of  her  brother  Amphion,  who  had  6  sons  and 
8  daughters,  she  resolved  to  kill  the  eldest  of 
Niohe's  sons,  but  by  mistake  slew  her  own 
son  Itylus.  Zeus  (Jupiter)  relieved  her  grief 
by  changing  her  Into  a  nightingale,  whose 
melancholy  tunes  are  represented  as  Aiklon's 
lamentations  for  her  child. 

AEDUI  or  HEDUI  (-Grum),  one  of  the  most 


Eowerful  people  in  Gaul,  lived  between  the 
iger  {Loire)  and  the  Arar  (Saone).  They  were 
the  first  Gallic  people  who  made  au  alliance 
with  the  Romans,  by  whom  they  were  called 
"  brothers  and  relations."  On  Caesar's  arrival 
in  Gaul,  b.c.  58,  Ihey  were  subject  to  Ariovis- 
tus,  but  were  restored  by  Caesar  to  their  for- 
mer power.     Their  principal  town  was  Bi- 

BEAOTE.   _ 

AEETES  or  AEETA  (-ae),  Bon  of  Helios 
(the  Sun)  and  Persois,  and  father  of  Medea 
and  Absyrtus.  He  was  king  of  Colchis  at  the 
time  when  Phrixus  brought  thither  the  golden 
fleece.  For  the  remainder  of  his  history,  see 
Absyetwj,  AbgonactaEjjJaron,  Medea. 

AEETIS  (-idis),  AEETlAS  (-adis),  and 
AEETINE  (-C-s),  patronymics  of  Medea, 
daughter  of  Aeetes. 

AEGAE  (-arum).  (1)  A  town  in  Achaia,  on 
the  Crathis,  with  a  celebrated  temple  of  Po- 
seidon (Neptune),  originally  one  of  the  12 
Achaean  towns,  but  its  inhabitants  subse- 
quently removed  to  Aegira.— (2)  A  town  in 
Emathiia,  in  Macedonia,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Macedonia  and  the  burial-place  of  the  Mace- 
donian kings.  It  was  also  called  Edessa.— (3) 
A  town  in  Euboea,  with  a  celebrated  temple 
of  Poseidon,  who  was  hence  called  Aegaeus.— 
(4)  Also  Aegaeae,  one  of  the  12  cities  of  Aeo- 
lis  in  Asia  Minor,  N.  of  Smyrna,  on  the  river 
Hyllns. — (5)  A  sea-port  town  of  Cilicia. 

AEGAEON  (-onis),  son  of  Uranus  (Heaven) 
by  Gaea  (Earth).  Aegaeon  and  his  brothers 
Gyes  or  Gyges  and  Cottus  are  known  under 
the  name  of  the  Uranids,  and  are  described 
as  huge  monsters  with  100  arms  and  50  heads. 
Most  writers  mention  the  third  Uranid  under 
the  name  of  Briareus  instead  of  Aegaeon, 
which  is  explained  by  Homer,  who  says  that 
men  called  him  Aegaeon,  but  the  gods  Bria- 
reus. According  to  the  most  ancient  tradition, 
Aegaeon  and  his  brothers  conquered  the  Ti- 
tans when  they  made  war  upon  the  gods,  and 
secured  the  victory  to  Zeus  (Jupiter),  who 
thrust  the  Titans  into  Tartarus,  and  placed 
Aegaeon  and  his  brothers  to  guard  them.  Oth- 
er legends  represent  Aegaeon  as  one  of  the 
giants  who  attacked  Olympus ;  and  many  wri- 
ters represent  him  as  a  marine  god  living  in 
the  Aegaean  sea. 

AEGAEUM  (-i)  MARE,  the  part  of  the  Med- 
iterranean sea  now  called  the  Archipelago.  It 
was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Thrace  and  Mace- 
donia, on  the  W.  by  Greece,  and  on  the  E.  by 
Asia  Minor.  It  contains  in  its  southern  part 
two  groups  of  islands,  the  Cyclades,  which 
were  separated  from  the  coasts  of  Attica  and 
Peloponnesus  by  the  Myrtoau  sea,  and  the 
Sporades,  lying  off  the  coasts  of  Caria  and  Io- 
nia. The  part  of  the  Aegaean  which  washed 
the  Sporades  was  called  the  Icarian  sea,  from 
the  island  [caria, one  of  the  Sporades. 

AEGAl.EOS,  a  mountain  in  Attica  opposite 
Salamis,  from  which  Xerxes  saw  the  defeat  of 
his  fleer,  n.o.  480. 

AEGATES  (-urn),  the  Goat  Islands,  were  ?> 
islands  off  the  W.  coast  of  Sicily,  between  Dre- 
panum  and  Lilybaeum,  near  which  the  Ro- 
|  mans  gained  a  naval  victory  over  the  Cartha- 
I  ginians,  and  thus  brought  the  first  Punic  war 
|  to  an  end,  B.O.  241.  The  islands  were  Aeg'sa 
'  or  Capriiria,  Phorbantia,  and  HiC-ra. 
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AEGERIA  or  EGERIA  (-ae),  one  of  the 
Cameuae  in  Roman  mythology,  from  whom 
Numa  received  his  instructions  respecting  the 
forms  of  worship  which  he  introduced.  The 
grove  in  which  the  king  had  his  interviews 
with  the  goddess,  and  in  which  a  well  gushed 
forth  from  a  dark  recess,  was  dedicated  by  him 
to  the  Camenae.  The  Roman  legends  point 
out  two  distinct  places  sacred  to  Aegeria,  one 
near  Aricia,  and  the  other  near  Rome,  at  the 
Porta  Capena. 

AEGESTA.     [Segesta.] 

AEGESTUS.     [Aoestes.] 

AEGEUS  (-eos,  £1,  or  el ;  ace.  -ea),  eon  of  Pan- 
dion  and  king  of  Athens,  and  father  of  Tue- 
8EC8,  whom  he  begot  by  Aethra  at  Troezeu. 
Theseus  afterwards  came  to  Athens  and  re- 
stored Aegeus  to  the  throne,  of  which  he  had 
been  deprived  by  the  50  sons  of  Pallas.  When 
Theseus  went  to  Crete  to  deliver  Athens  from 
the  tribute  it  had  to  pay  to  Minos,  he  prom- 
ised his  father  to  hoist  white  sails  on  his  re- 
turn as  a  signal  of  his  safety.  On  approach- 
ing Attica  he  forgot  his  promise,  and  his  fa- 
ther, perceiving  the  black  sails,  thought  that 
his  son  had  perished,  and  threw  himself  into 
the  sea,  which,  according  to  some  traditions, 
received  from  this  event  the  name  of  the 
Aegean. 

AEGllLE  or  AEGIALEA  (-es),  daughter 
or  granddaughter  of  Adrastus,  whence  she  is 
called  Adrastine,  and  husband  of  Diomedes. 
For  details,  see  Diomedes. 

AEGIALEA,  AEGIALUS.     [Aohaia.] 

AEGIALEUS.     [Apkastob  ] 

AEGIDES  (-ae),  a  patronymic  from  Aege- 
us,  especially  his  son  Theseus. 

AEGILIA.  (1)  An  island  between  Crete 
and  Cythera.  — (2)  An  island  W.  of  Euboea 
and  opposite  Attica. 

AEGINA  (-ae),  a  rocky  island  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Sarouic  gulf,  about  200  stadia  in 


circumference,  said  to  have  obtained  its  name 
from  Aegina,  the  daughter  of  the  river-god 
Asopus,  who  there  bore  him  a  son  Aeacus. 
As  the  island  had  then  no  inhabitants,  Zens 
(Jupiter)  changed  the  ants  into  men  (My  in 
midones),  over  whom  Aeacus  ruled.  It  was 
first  colonized  by  Achaeans,  and  afterwards 
by  Dorians  from  Epidaurus,  whence  the  Doric 
dialect  and  customs  prevailed  in  the  island. 
It  was  subject  to  the  Argive  Phldon,  who  is 
said  to  have  established  a  silver  mint  in  the 
island.  It  early  became  a  place  of  great  com- 
mercial importance,  and  its  silver  coinage  was 
the  standard  in  most  of  the  Dorian  states.  In 
the  sixth  century  u.c.  Aegina  became  inde- 
pendent, and  for  a  century  Defore  the  Persian 
war  was  a  prosperous  and  powerful  state.  It 
was  at  that  time  the  chief  seat  of  Grecian  art. 
In  b.o.  429  the  Athenians  took  possession  of 
the  island  and  expelled  its  inhabitants.  In 
the  N.W.  of  the  island  there  was  a  city  of  the 
same  name,  which  contained  the  Aeaceum  or 
temple  of  Aeacus,  and  on  a  hill  in  the  N.E. 
of  the  island  was  the  celebrated  temple  of 
Zeus  (Jupiter)  Panhellenius,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  still  extant. 

AEGINIUM,  a  town  of  the  Tymphaei  in 
Thessalv,  on  the  confines  of  Athamania. 

AEGIPLANCTUS  (-i)  MONS,  a  mountain 
in  Megaris. 

AEGIRA  (-ae),  formerly  Hyperesia,  one  of 
the  12  towns  of  Achaia,  situated  on  a  steep 
hill. 

AEGIRUSSA  (-ae),  one  of  the  12  cities  of 
Aeolis  in  Asia  Minor. 

AEGISTHUS  (-i),  son  of  Thyestes  by  his 
own  daughter  Pelopia.  He  slew  his  uncle 
Atreus,  and  placed  Thyestes  upon  the  throne, 
of  which  he  had  been  deprived  by  Atreus. 
Homer  appears  to  know  nothing  of  *hese 
tragic  events;  and  we  learn  from  him  only 
that  Aegisthus  succeeded  his  father  Thyestes 
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in  a  part  of  his  dominions.  Aegisthus  took 
DO  part  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  during  the 
absence  of  Agamemnon  he  seduced  his  wife 
Clytemnestra.  He  murdered  Agamemnon  on 
his  return  home,  and  reigned  7  years  over 
Mycenae.  In  the  8th,  Orestes,  the  son  of  Aga- 
memnon, avenged  the  death  of  his  father  by 
putting  the  adulterer  to  death. 

AEGIUM  (-i),  one  of  the  12  towns  of  Acha- 
ia,  and  the  capital  after  the  destruction  of 
Helice. 

AEGLE  (-es),  that  is,  "  Brightness"  or 
"  Splendor,"  the  name  of  several  nymphs. 

AEGOS-POTlMOS,  the  "  goat's  river,"  a 
small  river,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name  on 
it,  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  flowing  into 
the  Hellespont.  Here  the  Athenians  were 
defeated  by  Lysander,  b.o.  405. 

AEGYPTUS  (-1),  king  of  Aegypt,  son  of  Be- 
1ns,  and  twin-brother  of  Danaus.  Aegyptus 
had  50  sous,  and  his  brother  Danaus  50  daugh- 
ters. Danaus,  fearing  the  sons  of  his  brother, 
fled  with  his  daughters  to  Argos  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. Thither  he  was  followed  by  the  sons 
of  Aegyptns,  who  demanded  his  daughters 
for  their  wives.  Danaus  complied  with  their 
request,  but  to  each  of  his  daughters  he  gave 
a  dagger,  with  which  they  were  to  kill  their 
husbands  in  the  bridal  night.  All  the  sons 
of  Aegyptns  were  thus  murdered,  with  the 
exception  of  Lynceus,  who  was  saved  by  Hy- 
permnestra. 

AEGYPTUS  (-i :  Egypt),  a  country  in  the 
N.E.  corner  of  Africa,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  Mediterranean,  on  the  E.  by  Palestine, 
Arabia  Petraea,  and  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  S. 
by  Aethiopia,  the  division  between  the  two 
countries  being  at  the  First  or  Little  Cataract 
of  the  Nile,  close  to  Syene,  and  on  the  W.  by 
the  Great  Libyan  Desert.  From  Syene  the 
Nile  flows  due  N.  for  about  500  miles,  through 
a  valley  whose  average  breadth  is  about  7 
miles,  to  a  point  some  few  miles  below  Mem- 
phis. Here  the  river  divides  into  branches 
'7  in  ancient  time,  but  now  only  2),  which 
flow  through  a  low  alluvial  land,  called,  from 
its  shape,  the  Delta,  into  the  Mediterranean. 
The  whole  district  thus  described  is  period- 
ically laid  under  water  by  the  overflowing  of 
the  Nile  from  April  to  October.  The  river, 
in  subsiding,  leaves  behind  a  rich  deposit  of 
fine  mud,  which  forms  the  soil  of  Egypt  All 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  inundation  is  rock 
or  "sand.  Hence  Egypt  was  called  the  "Gift 
of  the  Nile."  The  outlying  portions  of  an- 
cient Egvpt  consisted  of  3  cultivable  valleys 
(called  Oases),  in  the  midst  of  the  Western 
or  Libyan  Desert.  At  the  earliest  period,  to 
which  history  reaches  back,  Egypt  was  in- 
habited by  a  highly  civilized  people,  under  a 
settled  monarchical  government,  divided  into 
castes,  the  highest  of  which  was  composed  of 
the  priests.  Its  ancient  history  may  be  di- 
vided into  4  great  periods  :— (1)  From  the  ear- 
liest times  to  its  conquest  by  Cambyscs,  dur- 
ing which  it  was  ruled  by  a  succession  of  na- 
tive princes.  The  last  of  them,  Psammeni- 
tus,  was  conquered  and  dethroned  by  Cam- 
byses in  b.o.  B26,  when  Egypt  became  a  prov- 
ince of  the  Persian  empire.  The  Homeric 
poems  show  some  slight  acquaintance  with 


the  country  and  its  river  (which  is  also  called 
Ai'7i»7TT09,  Od.  xiv.  25),  and  refer  to  the  wealth 
and  splendor  of  "  Thebes  with  the  Hundred 
Gates."  (2)  From  the  Persian  conquest  in 
525,  to  the  transference  of  their  dominion  to 
the  Macedonians  in  332.  This  period  was 
one  of  almost  constant  struggles  between  the 
Egyptians  and  their  conquerors.  It  was  dur- 
ing this  period  that  Egypt  was  visited  by 
Greek  historians  and  philosophers,  such  as 
Hellanicus,  Herodotus,  Anaxagoras,  Plato, 
and  others,  who  brought,  back  to  Greece  the 
knowledge  of  the  country  which  they  acquired 
from  the  priests  and  through  personal  ob- 
servation. (3)  The  dynasty  of  Macedonian 
kings,  from  the  accession  of  Ptolemy,  the  son 
of  Lagos,  iu  3-3»  down  to  30,  when  Egypt  be- 
came a  province  of  the  Roman  empire.  Alex- 
ander, after  the  conquest  of  the  country,  gave 
orders  for  the  building  of  Alexandria.  [Ai.kx- 
andria.]  (4)  Egypt  under  the  Romans,  down 
to  its  conquest  by  the  Arabs  in  a.t>.  638.  As 
a  Roman  province,  Egypt  was  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  portions  of  the  empire.  The  fer- 
tility of  its  soil,  and  its  position  between  Eu- 
rope and  Arabia  and  India,  together  with  the 
possession  of  such  a  port  as  Alexandria,  gave 
it  the  full  benefit  of  the  two  great  sources  of 
wealth,  agriculture  and  commerce.  From  the 
earliest  times  the  country  was  divided  into 
(1)  The  Delta,  or  Lower  Egypt;  (2)  the  Hep- 
tanomis,  or  Middle  Egypt ;  (3)  the  Thebais, 
or  Upper  Egypt:  and  it  was  further  subdi- 
vided into  36  nomes  or  governments. 

AELANA  (-ae),  theEi.ATii  of  the  Hebrews, 
a  town  on  the  northern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea, 
called  by  the  Greeks  Aelanltes,  from  the  name 
of  the  town. 

AELlA  (-ae),  a  name  civen  to  Jerusalem 
after  its  restoration  by  the  Roman  emperor 
Aelius  Hadrianus. 

AELIANUS  (-i),  CLAUDIUS  (-i),  was  born 
atPraenestein  Italy,  and  lived  at  Rome  about 
the  middle  of  the  3d  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  He  wrote  two  works  which  have  come 
down  to  us  ;  one  a  collection  of  miscellane- 
ous history  in  14  books,  called  Varia  Historia ; 
and  the  other  on  the  peculiarities  of  animals 
in  17  books,  called  De  Animalium  Xaturti. 

AELIUS,  the  name  of  a  plebeian  gens  at 
Rome,  divided  into  the  families  otGallna,  La- 
mia, Partus,  and  Tubero. 

AELLO  (-tie),  one  of  the  Harpies.  [Hae- 
rviAE.l 

AEMILIA  (-ae).  (1)  The  3d  daughter  of 
L.  Aemilius  Paulus,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  was  the  wife  of  Scipio  Africanus  I. 
and  the  mother  of  the  celebrated  Cornelia, 
the  mother  of  the  Gracchi. — (2)  Aemilia  Le- 
pida.     TLepipa.] 

A  KM  ILIA  (-ae)  VTA  (-ae),  made  by  M.  Ae- 
milius Lepidns,  cos.  n.c.  187,  continued  the 
Via  Flaminia  from  Ariminum,  and  traversed 
the  heart  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  through  Rononia, 
Mutina,  Parma,  Placentia  (where  it  crossed 
the  Po)  to  Mediolannm.  It  was  subsequent- 
ly continued  as  far  as  Aqnileia. 

AEMILIAXUS  (-i),  an  agnomen  of  P.  Cor- 
nelius Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  as  the 
son  of  I..  Aemilius  Paulus.     [Soirio.] 

AEMILIUS   (-i),  the  name   of  one  of  the 
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most  ancient  patrician  gentes  at  Rome,  the 
chief  members  of  which  are  given  under  their 
surnames  Lei-ipus,  Paultjs,  and  Scatjrcs. 

AENARIA,  also  called  PITHECUSA  and 
INARIME  (Ischia),  a  volcanic  island  off  the 
coast  of  Campania,  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay 
of  Naples,  under  which  the  Roman  poets  rep- 
resented Typhoeus  as  lying. 

AENEADES  (-ae),  a  patronymic  from  Ae- 
neas, given  to  his  son  Ascanius  or  lulus,  and 
to  those  who  were  believed  to  be  descended 
from  him,  such  as  Augustus,  and  the  Romans 
in  general. 

AENEAS  (-ae  j  voc.  -a),  the  Trojan  hero. 
Homeric  Story.—  Aeneas  was  the  6on  of  An- 
chises  and  Aphrodite  (Venus),  and  was  born 
on  mount  Ida.  He  was  brought  up  at  Dar- 
danus,  in  the  house  of  Alcathous,  the  hus- 
band of  his  sister.  At  first  he  took  no  part 
in  the  Trojan  war  j  and  it  was  not  till  Achil- 
les attacked  him  on  mount  Ida,  and  drove 
away  his  flocks,  that  he  led  his  Dardanians 
against  the  Greeks.  Henceforth  Aeneas  and 
Hector  appear  as  the  great  bulwarks  of  the 
Trojans  against  the  Greeks,  and  Aeneas  is 
beloved  by  gods  and  men.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  he  is  saved  in  battle  by  the  gods : 


Aeneas,  followed  by  Ascanius,  and  carrying  Ancbises  from 
burning  Troy. 

Aphrodite  carried  him  off  when  he  was  wound- 
ed by  Diomedes,  and  Poseidon  (Neptune) 
saved  him  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  perish- 
ing by  the  hands  of  Achilles.  Homer  makes 
no  allusion  to  the  emigration  of  Aeneas  after 
the  capture  of  Troy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he 
evidently  conceives  Aeneas  and  his  descend- 
ants as  reigning  at  Troy  after  the  extinction 
of  the  house  of  Priam.  Later  Stories.— Most 
accounts  agree  that  after  the  capture  ofTroy 
Aeneas  withdrew  to  mount  Ida  with  his 
friends  and  the  images  of  the  gods,  especially 
that  of  Pallas  (Palladium)  ;  and  that  from 
thence  he  crossed  over  to  Europe,  and  finally 
settled  at  Latium  in  Italy,  where  he  became 
the  ancestral  hero  of  the  Romans.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  wanderings  of  Aeneas  before  he 


reached  Latium  is  given  by  Virgil  in  his  Ae- 
neid.  After  visiting  Epirus  and  Sicily,  he  was 
driven  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  where 
he  met  with  Dido.  [Dido.]  He  then  sailed 
to  Latium,  where  he  was  hospitably  received 
by  Latinus,  king  of  the  Aborigines.  Here 
Aeneas  founded  the  town  of  Lavinium,  called 
after  Lavinia,  the  daughter  of  Latinus,  whom 
he  married.  Turnus,  to  whom  Lavinia  had 
been  betrothed,  made  war  against  Latinus 
and  Aeneas.  Latinus  fell  in  the  first  battle, 
and  Turnus  was  subsequently  slain  by  Aene- 
as ;  whereupon,  after  the  death  of  Latinus, 
Aeneas  became  sole  ruler  of  the  Aborigines 
and  Trojans,  and  both  nations  were  united 
into  one.  Soon  after  this  Aeneas  fell  in  bat- 
tle against  the  Rutulians  who  were  assisted 
by  Mezentius,  king  of  the  Etruscans.  As  his 
body  was  not  found  after  the  battle,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  it  had  been  carried  up  to  heaven, 
or  that  he  had  perished  in  the  river  Numicius. 
The  Latins  erected  a  monument  to  him,  with 
the  inscription  To  the  father  ajid  native  god. 
Virgil  represents  Aeneas  landing  in  Italy  T 
years  after  the  fall  ofTroy,  and  comprises'all 
the  events  in  Italy,  from  the  landing  to  the 
death  of  Turnus,  within  the  space  of  20  days. 
The  story  of  the  descent  of  the  Romans  from 
the  Trojans  through  Aeneas  was  believed  at 
an  early  period,  but  rests  on  no  historical 
foundation. 

AENEAS  SILVlUS  (-i),  son  of  Silvius,  and 
grandson  of  Ascanius,  is  the  3d  in  the  list  of 
the  mythical  Jriugs  of  Alba  in  Latium. 

AENESIDEMUS  (-i),  a  celebrated  skeptic, 
born  at  Cnossus  in  Crete,  and  lived  a  little 
later  than  Cicero.  He  wrote  several  works, 
but  none  of  them  have  come  down  to  us. 

AENIA.NES  (-um).  an  ancient  Greek  race, 
originally  near  Ossa,  afterwards  in  southern 
Thessaly,  between  Oeta  and  Othrys,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Spercheus. 

A  ENUS  (-i).  (1)  An  ancient  town  in  Thrace, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus,  mentioned  in 
the  Iliad,  colonized  by  the  Aeolians  of  Asia 
Minor.  Virgil  supposes  it  to  have  been  built 
by  Aeneas.— (2)  (Inn)  a  river  in  Rhaetia,  the 
boundary  between  Rhaetia  and  Noricum. 

AEDLES  (-um)  or  AEOLII  (-orum),  one  of 
the  chief  branches  of  the  Hellenic  race,  sup- 
posed to  be  descended  from  Aeolus,-  the  son 
of  Helen.  [Af.ot.tjs,  No.  1.]  They  originally 
dwelt  in  Thessaly,  from  whence  they  spread 
over  various  parts  of  Greece,  and  also  settled 
|  in  Aeolis  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  the  island  of 
Lesbos. 

AEOLIAE  INSULAE  (-arum  :  Lipari  M- 
\  ands),  a  group  of  islands  N.E.  of  Sicily,  where 
:  Aeolus,  the  god  of  the  winds,  reigned.     Vir- 
gil accordingly  speaks  of  only  one  Aeolian 
|  island,  supposed  to  be  Strongyle  or  Lipara. 
I  These  islands  were  also  called  Hephaestiddes 
I  or  Vulcanhae,  because  Hephaestus  or  Vulcan 
i  was  believed  to  have  his  workshop  in  one  of 
them  called  Hiera.    They  were  also  named 
Lipiirmxes.  from  Lipara,  the  largest  of  them. 
!      AE5LIDES   (-ae),  a  patronymic  given  to 
I  the  sons  of  Aeolus,  as  Athainas.  Cretheus, 
Sisyphus,  Salmonens,  etc.,  and  to  his  grand- 
|  sons, as  Cephalus, Ulysses,  and Phrixus.   Aeo- 
I  lis  is  the  patronymic  of  the  female  descend' 
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ants  of  Aeolus,  giveu  to  his  daughters  Canace 
aud  Alcyone. 

AEOLIS  (-idis)  or  AEOLTA  (-ae),  a  district 
of  Mysia  in  Asia  Minor,  was  peopled  by  Aeo- 
lian Greeks,  whose  cities  extended  from  the 
Troad  along  the  shores  of  the  Aegaean  to  the 
river  Hennas.  In  early  times  their  12  most 
important  cities  were  independent,  and  form- 
ed a  League.  They  were  Cyme,  Larissae,  Nc- 
ontichos,  Teranua,  Cilia,  Notiom,  Aegirfisa, 
Pitane,  Aegaeae,  Myrina,  GrynGa,  and  Smyr- 
na; but  Smvkn  a  subsequently  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ionian  confederacy.  These  cities 
were  subdued  by  Croesus,  and  were  incorpo- 
rated In  the  Persian  empire  on  the  conquest 
of  Croesus  by  Cyrus. 

AEOLUS  (-i).  (1)  Son  of  Hellen  and  the 
nymph  Orsei's,  and  brother  of  Dorus  aud  Xu- 
tlius.  He  was  the  ruler  of  Thessaly,  and  the 
founder  of  the  Aeolic  branch  of  the  Greek 
nation.  His  children  are  said  to  have  been 
very  numerous ;  but  the  most  ancient  story  j 
mentioned  only  4  sons,  viz.,  Sisyphus,  Atha- 
mas,  Cretheus,  and  Salmoneus.  —  (2)  Son  of 
Hippotes,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Poseidon 
(Neptune)  and  A  rue,  a  descendant  of  the  pre- 
vious Aeolus.  He  is  represented  in  Homer 
as  the  happy  ruler  of  the  Aeolian  islands,  to 
whom  Zeus  had  given  dominion  over  the 
winds,  which  he  might  soothe  or  excite  ac- 
cording to  his  pleasure.  This  statement  of 
Homer  and  the  etymology  of  the  name  of  Aeo- 
lus Horn  ut'XXaj,  led  to  Aeolus  being  regarded 
in  later  times  as  the  god  and  king  "of  the 
winds,  which  he  kept  inclosed  in  a  mountain. 
AEPYTUS  (-i).  (1)  A  mythical  king  of  Ar- 
cadia, from  whom  a  part  of  the  country  was 
called  Aepytis. — (2)  Youngest  son  of  the  Her- 
aclid  Cresphontes,  king  of  Messenia,  and 'of 
Merope,  daughter  of  the  Arcadian  king  Cyp- 
6elus.  When  his  father  and  brothers  were 
murdered  doling  an  insurrection,  Aepytus, 
who  was  with  his  ;;randfafher  Cypselns,  alone 
escaped.  The  throne  of  Cresphontes  was 
meantime  occupied  by  Polyphonies,  who 
forced  Merope  to  become  his  wife.  When 
Aepytus  had  growm  to  manhood  he  returned 
to  his  kingdom,  and  put  Polyphontes  to 
death.  From  him  the  kings  of  Messenia  were 
called  Aepytida,  instead  of  the  more  genera] 
name  Heraclids. 

AEQUI  (-ornm),  AEQUlCOLI  (-drum), 
AK(>riC(5LAE  (-arum),  AEQUICULANI 
Hirum),  an  ancient  and  warlike  people  of  It- 
aly, dwelling  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Anio 
in'the  mountains  forming  the  eas'ern  bound- 
ary of  Latium,  and  between  the  Latini,  Sab- 
ini,  Hemic;,  and  Marsi.  In  conjunction  with 
the  Voted,  Who  were  of  the  same  race,  they 
carried  on  constant  hostilities  with  Rome,  but 
were  finally  subdued  in  B.O.  BOS.  One  of  their 
chief  seats  was  Mount  Algidns,  from  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  make  their  maraud- 
ing expeditions. 
AEQUI  FALISCT.  [Fat/ekii.] 
AEROPE  (-ok\  daughter  of  Catreus,  king  of 
Crete,  and  wife  of  PiTsthenes.  the  don  of  Atre- 
tic, by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Ag  i- 
memnon  and  Menelans.  After  the  death  of 
Pllsthenes,  Aerope  married  Atrens;  and  her 
two  sons,  who  were  educated  by  Atreus,  were 


generally  believed  to  be  his  sons.  Aerope 
was  faithless  to  Atreus,  being  seduced  by  Thy- 
estes. 

AESXCUS  (-i),  son  of  Priam  and  Alexir- 
rhoe,  fell  in  love  with  Hesperia,  the  daughter 
of  Cebren,  and  while  he  was  pursuing  her,  she 
was  stung  by  a  viper  and  died.  Aesacus  in 
his  grief  threw  himself  into  the  sea,  and  was 
changed  by  Thetis  into  an  aquatic  bird. 

AESAR  (-aris)  or  AESlRUS  (-i),  a  river 
near  Croton  in  Bruttii,  in  southern  Italy. 

AESCHINES  (-is).  (1)  The  Atheuian  ora- 
tor, born  B.o.889,  waa  the  son  of  Atrometus 
and  Glaucothea.  In  his  youth  he  assisted  his 
father  in  his  school ;  he  next  acted  as  secreta- 
ry to  Aristophon,  and  afterwards  to  Eubulus ; 
he  subsequently  tried  his  fortune  as  an  act- 
or, but  was  unsuccessful ;  and  at  length,  after 
serving  with  distinction  in  the  army,  came  for- 
ward as  a  public  speaker,  aud  soon  acquired 
great  reputation.  In  347  he  was  sent  along 
with  Demosthenes  as  one  of  the  10  embassa- 
dors to  negotiate  a  peace  with  Philip.  From 
this  time  he  appears  as  the  friend  of  the  Mace- 
donian party,  and  as  the  opponent  of  Demos- 
thenes. Shortly  afterwards  Aeschines  formed 
one  of  a  second  embassy  sent  to  Philip,  and 
on  his  return  to  Athens  was  accused  by  Ti- 
marchus.  He  evaded  the  danger  by  bringing 
forward  a  counter-accusation  against  Timar- 
chns  (345),  showing  that  the  moral  conduct  of 
his  accuser  was  such  that  he  had  no  right  to 
speak  before  the  people.  The  speech  in  which 
Aeschines  attacked  Timarchus  is  still  extant: 
Timarchus  was  condemned,  and  Aeschines 
gained  a  brilliant  triumph.  In  343  Demos- 
thenes renewed  the  charge  against  Aeschines 
of  treachery  during  his  second  embassy  to 
Philip.  This  charge  of  Demosthenes  (De  Falsa 
Legatione)  was  not  spoken,  but  published  as 
a  memorial,  and  Aeschines  answered  it  in  a 
!  similar  memorial  on  the  embassy,  which  was 
;  likewise  published.  After  the  battle  of  Chae- 
ronea  in  338,  which  gave  Philip  the  suprema- 
!  cy  in  Greece,  Ctesiphon  proposed  that  Demos- 
thenes should  be  rewarded  for  his  services 
with  a  golden  crown  in  the  theatre  at  the  great 
Dionysia.  Aeschines  in  consequence  accused 
Ctesiphon  ;  but  he  did  not  prosecute  the 
charge  till  S  years  later,  330.  The  speech 
which  he  delivered  on  the  occasion  is  extant, 
and  was  answered  by  Demosthenes  in  his  cel- 
ebrated oration  on  the  Crown.  Aeschines  was 
defeated,  and  withdrew  from  Athens.  He 
went  to  Asia  Minor,  and  at.  length  established 
a  school  of  eloquence  at  Rhodes.  On  one  oc- 
casion he  read  to  his  audience  in  Rhodes  his 
speech  against  Ctesiphon,  and  when  some  of 
his  hearers  expressed  their  astonishment  at 
his  defeat,  he  replied,"  Yon  would  cease  to  be 
astonished  if  you  had  heard  Demosthenes." 
From  Rhodes  he  went  to  Samos,  where  he 
died  in  314. — (2)  An  Athenian  philosopher  and 
rhetorician,  and  a  disciple  of  Socrates.  He 
wrote  several  dialogues,  but  the  3  which  have 
come  down  to  us  under  his  name  are  not  gen- 
uine. 

AESCHYLUS  (-i),  the  celebrated  tragic 
poet,  the  son  of  Euphorion,  was  born  at  Eleu- 
sis  in  Attica,  B.O.  525.  At  the  age  of  25  (400) 
be  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  competitor 
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for  the  prize  of  tragedy,  without  being  success- 
ful. He  fought,  with  his  brothers  Cynaeglrus 
and  Aminius,  at  the  battle  of  Marathon  (490), 
and  also  at  those  of  Salamis  (480)  and  Plataca 
(479).  In  484  he  gained  the  prize  of  tragedy ; 
and  in  472  he  gained  the  prize  with  the  trilo- 
gy, of  which  the  Persae,  the  earliest  of  his  ex- 
tant dramas,  was  one  piece.  In  46S  he  was 
defeated  in  a  tragic  contest  by  his  younger  ri- 
val Sophocles  ;  and  he  is  said  in  consequence 
to  have  quitted  Athens  in  disgust,  and  to  have 

fone  to  the  court  of  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse, 
n  467  his  patron  Hiero  died ;  and  in  458  it 
appears  that  Aeschylus  was  again  at  Athens, 
from  the  fact  that  the  trilogy  of  the  Oresteia 
was  produced  in  that  year.  In  the  same  or 
the  following  year,  he  again  visited  Sicily,  and 
he  died  at  Gela  in  456,  in  the  69th  year  of  his 
age.  It  is  said  that  an  eagle,  mistaking  the 
poet's  bald  head  for  a  stone,  let  a  tortoise  fall 
upon  it  to  break  the  shell,  and  so  fulfilled  an 
oracle,  accoiding  to  which  he  was  fated  to  die 
by  a  blow  from  heaven.  The  alterations  made 
by  Aeschylus  in  the  composition  and  dramat- 
ic representation  of  tragedy  were  so  great  that 
he  was  considered  by  the  Athenians  as  the  fa- 
ther of  it.  The  principal  alteration  which  he 
made  was  the  introduction  of  a  second  actor, 
and  the  consequent  formation  of  the  dialogue 
properly  so  called,  and  the  limitation  of  the 
choral  parts.  He  furnished  his  actors  with 
more  suitable  and  magnificent  dresses,  with 
significant  and  various"  masks,  and  with  the 
thick-soled  cothuruus,  to  raise  their  stature 
to  the  height  of  heroes.  With  him  also  arose 
the  usage  of  representing  at  the  same  time  a 
trilogy  of  plays  connected  in  subject,  so  that 
each  formed  one  act,  as  it  were,  of  a  great 
whole.  A  satirical  play  commonly  followed 
each  tragic  trilogy.  Aeschylus  is  said  to  have 
written  70  tragedies.  Of  these  only  7  are  ex- 
tant, namely,  the  Persian*,  the  Seven  again* 
Thebes,  the  Suppliants,  the  Prometheus,  the 
Agamemnon,  the  Choephori,  and  Etimenides ; 
the  last  three  forming  the  trilogy  of  the  Ores- 
teia. 

AESCULAPIUS  (-i),  called  ASCLEPIUS 
(-i)  by  the  Greeks,  the  god  of  the  medical  art. 
In  Homer  he  is  not  a  divinity,  but  simply  the 
"blameless  physician"'  whose  sons,  Machaon 
and  Podalirius,  were  the  physicians  in  the 
Greek  army.  The  common  story  relates  that 
Aesculapius  was  a  son  of  Apollo  and  Coronis, 
and  that  when  Coronis  was  with  child  by 
Apollo  she  became  enamored  oflschys,  an  Ar- 
cadian. Apoilo,  informed  of  this  by  a  raven, 
killed  Coronis  and  Ischys.  When  the  body 
of  Coronis  was  to  be  burnt,  the  child  Aescu- 
lapius was  saved  from  the  flames,  and  was 
brought  up  by  Chiron,  who  instructed  him  in 
the  art  of  healing  and  in  hunting.  There  are 
other  tales  respecting  his  birth,  according  to 
some  of  which  he  was  a  native  of  Epidaurus, 
and  this  was  a  common  opinion  in  later  times. 
After  he  had  grown  up,  he  not  only  cured 
the  sick,  but  recalled  the  dead  to  life.  Zens 
(Jupiter),  fearing  lest  men  might  contrive  to 
escape  death  altogether,  killed  Aesculapius 
with  his  thunderbolt;  but  on  the  request  of 
Apollo,  Zens  placed  him  among  the  stars. 
He  was  married  to  Epione,  by  whom  he  had 
the  2  sons  spoken  of  by  Homer,  and  also  oth- 


er children.  The  chief  seat  of  the  worship 
of  Aesculapius  was  Epidaurus,  where  he  had 
a  temple  surrounded  with  an  extensive  grove. 
Serpents  were  sacred  to  him  because  they 
were  a  symbol  of  renovation,  and  were  be- 
lieved to  have  the  power  of  discovering  heal- 
ing herbs.  The  cock  was  sacrificed  to  him. 
At  Rome  the  worship  of  Aesculapius  was  in- 
troduced from  Epidaurus  in  b.c.  293,  for  the 
purpose  of  averting  a  pestilence.  The  sup- 
posed descendants  of  Aesculapius  were  called 
by  the  patronymic  name  of  Asclepiadae,  and 
their  principal  seats  were  Cos  and  Cnidus. 
They  were  an  order  or  caste  of  priests.  The 
knowledge  of  medicine  was  regarded  as  a 
sacred  secret,  which  was  transmitted  from 
father  to  son  in  these  families. 

AESEPUS  (-i),  a  river  rising  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Ida,  and  flowing  into  the  Propontis. 
AESERNIA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Samnium, 
made  a  Roman  colony  in  the  first  Punic  war. 
AES1S  (-is),  a  river  forming  the  boundary 
between  Picenum  and  Umbria,  anciently  the 
S.  boundary  of  the  Senones,  and  the  N.E. 
boundary  of  Italy  proper. 

AES1S  (-is)  or  AESIUM  (-i),  a  town  and 
Roman_colony  in  Umbria  on  the  river  Aesis. 
AESON  (-5nis),  son  of  Crethens  and  Tyro, 
and  father  of  Jason.  He  was  excluded  from 
the  throne  by  his  half-brother  Pelias.  Dur- 
ing the  absence  of  Jason  on  the  Argonautic 
expedition,  Pelias  attempted  to  murder  Ae- 
son,  but  the  latter  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 
According  to  Ovid,  Aeson  survived  the  return 
of  the  Argonauts,  and  was  made  young  again 
by  Medea. 

AESOPUS   (-1),  a   writer  of  Fables,  lived 
about  b.c.  570,  and  was  a  contemporary  of 
Solon.     He  was    originally  a  slave,  and  re- 
ceived his  freedom  from  his  master  Iadmon 
the  Saurian.     Upon  this  he  visited  Croesus, 
who  sent  him  to  Delphi,  to  distribute  among 
the  citizens  4  minae  apiece;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  some  dispute  on  the  subject  he  re- 
fused to  give  any  money  at  all,  upon  which 
the  enraged  Delphians  threw  him  from  a  prec- 
ipice.    Plagues  were  sent  upon  them  from 
the  gods  for  the  offense,  and  they  proclaimed 
their  willingness  to  give  a  compensation  for 
his  death  to  any  one  who  could  claim  it.    At 
length  Iadmon  the  grandson  of  his  old  mas- 
|  ter,  received  the  compensation,  since  no  near- 
er connection  could  be  found.     Later  writers 
represent  Aesop  as  a  perfect  monster  of  ng- 
i  liness   and   deformity,  a   notion    for   which 
!  there  is  no  authority  in  the  classical  authors. 
Whether  Aesop  left  any  written  works  at  all 
i  is  a  question  which  affords  room  for  doubt; 
though  it  is  certain  that  fables,  bearing  Ae- 
i  sop's  name,  were  popular  at  Athens  in  its 
I  most  intellectual  age.     They  were  iu  prose, 
j  and  were  turned  into  poetry  by  several  writ- 
;  ers.    Socrates  turned  some  of  them  into  verse 
i  during  his  imprisonment.     The  only  Greek 
I  versifier  of  Aesop,  of  whose  writings   any 
;  whole  fables  are  preserved,  is  Babrius.    Of 
the  Latin  writers  of  Aesopian  fables,  Phae- 
j  drus  is  the  most  celebrated.     [Phakdeus.] 
I  The  fables  now  extant  in  prose,  bearing  the 
I  name  of  Aesop,  are  unquestionably  spurious. 
!      AESOPUS  (-i),  CLAUDIUS,  or  CLODIUS 
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(-i\\vas  the  greatest  tragic  actor  at  Rome,  and 
contemporary  of  Roscius,  the  greatest  comic 
BCtor.  Both  of  them  lived  00  intimate  terms 
with  Cicero.  Aesopus  appeared  for  the  last 
time  on  the  stage  at  an  advanced  age,  at  the 
dedication  of  the  theatre  of  Pompey  (is.c.  55), 
when  his  voice  failed  him,  and  he  could  uot 
go  through  with  the  speech.  He  realized  an 
immense  fortune  hy  his  profession, which  was 
squandered  by  his  son,  a  foolish  spendthrift. 

AESTII  (-Oram),  AESTYI,  or  AESTUI 
(-orum),  a  people  dwelling  on  the  sea-coast, 
In  the  N.E.  of  Germany,  probably  in  the  mod- 
ern K urland tv/ho  collected  amber, which  they 
called  glessum.  They  were  probably  a  Sarma- 
tian  or  Slavonic  and  not  a  Germanic  race. 

AESULA  (-ae),  a  town  of  the  Aequi,  on  a 
mountain  between  Praeneste  and  Tibur. 

AETHALIA  (-ae)  or  AETHAL1S  (-i'dis), 
called  ILVA  (-ae)  {Elba)  by  the  Romans,  a 
small  island  in  the  Tuscan  sea,  opposite  the 
town  of  Populonia,  celebrated  for  its  iron 
mines. 

AETHALIDES  (-ae),  son  of  Hermes  (Mer- 
cury) and  EupolemTa,  the  herald  of  the  Argo- 
nauts. His  son],  after  many  migrations,  at 
length  took  possession  of  the  body  of  Pytha- 
goras, in  which  it  still  recollected  its  former 
migrations. 

AETHICES  (-urn),  a  Thessalian  or  Epirot 
people,  near  M.  Pindus. 

AETHIOPES  (-urn :  said  to  be  from  aWto 
and  u)^,  but  perhaps  really  a  foreign  name 
corrupted)  was  a  name  applied  (1)  most  gen- 
erally to  all  black  or  dark  races  of  men  j  (2) 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Inner  Africa,  S.  of 
Mauretania,  the  Great  Desert,  and  Egypt,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Red  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean, 
and  to  some  of  the  dark  races  of  Asia;  and 
(3)  most  specifically  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land  S.  ol  Egypt,  which  was  called  Aetuio- 
pia. 

AETHlQPIA  (-ae:  Nubia,  Kordofan,  Sen- 
naar,  Abyssinia),  a  country  of  Africa,  S.  of 
Egypt,  the  boundary  of  the  countries  being 
at  Syene  and  the  Smaller  Cataract  of  the  Nile. 
and  extending  on  the  E.  to  the  Red  Sea,  and 
to  the  S.  and  S.  W.  indefinitely,  as  far  appar- 
ently as  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients  ex- 
tended. The  people  of  Aethiopia  seem  to 
have  been  of  the  Caucasian  race,  and  to  have 
spoken  a  language  allied  to  the  Arabic.  Mon- 
uments are  found  in  the  country  closely  re- 
sembling those  of  Egypt,  but  of  an  inferior 
style.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  powerful  mon- 
archy, of  which  M  kboI  was  the  capital.  Some 
traditions  made  Meroe  the  parent  of  Egyp- 
tian civilization,  while  others  ascribed  the 
civilization  of  Ethiopia  to  Egyptian  coloniza- 
tion. So  great  was  the  power  of  the  Ethio- 
pians that  more  than  once  in  its  history  Egypt 
was  governed  by  Ethiopian  kings.  Under  the 
Ptolemies  Graeco-Egyptian  colonies  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Ethiopia;  but  the  coun- 
try was  never  subdued.  The  Romans  failed 
to  extend  their  empire  over  Ethiopia,  though 
they  made  expeditions  into  the  country,  in 
one  of  which  C.  Petronius,  prefect  of  Egypt 
under  Augustus,  advanced  as  far  as  Napata, 
and  defeated  the  warrior  queen  Candace  (u.o. 
22).  Christianity  very  early  extended  to  Ethi- 
opia, probably  in  consequence  of  the  conver- 


sion of  the  treasurer  of  queen  Candace  {Act* 
viii.  2T). 

AETHRA  (-ae).  (1)  Daughter  of  Pittheus 
of  Troezeu,  and  mother  of  Theseus  by  Aege- 
us.  She  afterwards  lived  in  Attica,  from 
whence  she  was  carried  off  to  Lacedaemou 
by  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  became  a  slave  of 
Helen,  with  whom  she  was  taken  to  Troy. 
At  the  capture  of  Troy  she  was  restored  to 
liberty  by  her  grandson  Acamas  or  Demo- 
phon.— (2)  Daughter  of  Oceanus,  by  whom  At- 
las begot  the  12  Hyades  and  a  son  Hyas. 

AETNA  (-ae).  (1)  A  volcanic  mountain  in 
the  N.E.  of  Sicily  between  Tauromeuium  and 
Catana.  It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  Aetna,  a  Sicilian  nymph,  a  daughter  of 
Heaven  and  Earth.  Zeus  (Jupiter)  buried 
under  it  Typhon  or  Euceladus ;  and  in  its  in- 
terior Hephaestus  (Vulcan)  and  the  Cyclops 
forged  the  thunderbolts  for  Zeus.  There  were 
several  eruptions  of  M.  Aetna  in  antiquity. 
One  occurred  in  u.o.  475,  to  which  Aeschylus 
and  Pindar  probably  allude,  and  another  in 
425,  which  Thucydides  says  was  the  third  on 
record  since  the  Greeks  had  settled  in  Sicily. 
— (2)  A  town  at  the  foot  of  M.  Aetna,  on  the 
road  to  Catana,  formerly  called  Inessa  or  In- 
nesa.  It  was  founded  in  n.c.  4G1  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Catana,  who  had  been  expelled 
from  their  own  town  by  the  Siculi.  They 
gave  the  name  of  Aetna  to  Inessa,  because 
their  own  town  Catana  had  been  called  Aetna 
by  Hiero  L 

AETOLIA  (-ae),  a  division  of  Greece,  was 
bounded  on  the  W.  byAcarnania,  from  which 
it  was  separated  by  the  river  Achelous,  on 
the  N.  by  Epirus  and  Thessaly,  on  the  E.  by 
the  Ozolian  Locrians,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  en- 
trance to  the  Corinthian  gulf.  It  was  divided 
into  two  parts — Old  Aetolia,  from  the  Ache- 
lous to  the  Evenus  and  Calydon,  and  New 
Aetolia,  or  the  Acquired,  from  the  Evenus 
and  Calydon  to  the  Ozolian  Locrians.  On  the 
coast  the  country  is  level  and  fruitful,  but  in 
the  interior  mountainous  and  unproductive. 
The  mountains  contained  many  wild  beasts, 
and  were  celebrated  in  mythology  for  the 
hunt  of  the  Calydonian  boar.  The  country 
was  originally  inhabited  by  Curetes  and  Lele- 
ges,  but  was  at  an  early  period  colonized  by 
Greeks  from  Elis.  led  by  the  mythical  Airro- 
i.U8.  The  Aetolians  took  part  in  the  Trojan 
war,  under  their  king  Thoas.  They  contin- 
ued for  a  long  time  a  rude  and  uncivilized 
people,  living  to  a  great  extent  by  robbery; 
and  even  in  the;  time  of  Thucydides  (b.o.  410) 
many  of  their  tribes  spoke  a  language  which 
was  not  Greek,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  eat- 
ing raw  flesh.  They  appear  to  have  been 
early  united  by  a  kind  of  League,  but  this 
League  first  acquired  political  importance 
about  the  middle  of  the  3d  century  n.o.,  and 
became  a  formidable  rival  to  the  Macedonian 
monarchs  and  the  Achaean  League.  The 
Aetolians  took  the  side  of  Antiochus  III. 
against  the  Romans,  and  on  the  defeat  of 
that  monarch,  b.o.  189,  they  became  virtually 
the  subjects  of  Rome.  On  the  conquest  of 
the  Achaeans,  u.o.  146,  Aetolia  was  included 
in  the  Roman  province  of  Achaia. 

AETOLUS  (-i),  son  of  Endymion  and  hus- 
band of  Pronoo,  by  whom  he  had  two  sous, 
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Pleuron  and  Calydon.  He  was  king  of  Elis, 
but,  having  slain  Apis,  he  fled  to  the  country 
near  the  Achelous,  which  was  called  Aetolia 
after  him. 

AFRANIUS  (-i),  L.  (1)  A  Roman  comic 
poet,  flourished  about  n.c.  100.  His  comedies 
depicted  Roman  life  with  such  accuracy  that 
he  is  classed  with  Menander.  Only  a  few 
fragments  of  them  are  preserved.— (2)  A  per- 
son of  obscure  origin,  who  was,  through 
Pompey's  influence,  made  consul,  «.c.  GO. 
When  Pompey  obtained  the  provinces  of  the 
two  Spains  in  his  2d  consulship  (55),  he  sent 
Afranius  and  Petreius  to  govern  them,  while 
he  himself  remained  in  Rome.  In  49  Afra- 
nius and  Petreius  were  defeated  by  Caesar  in 
Spain.  Afranius  thereupon  passed  over  to 
Pompey  in  Greece,  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia  (48),  and  subsequently  at  the 
battle  of  Thapsus  in  Africa  (46).  He  then  at- 
tempted to  fly  into  Mauretania,  but  was  taken 
prisoner  by  P.  Siitius,  and  killed. 

AFRICA  (-ae)  was  used  by  the  ancients  in 
two  senses,  (1)  for  the  whole  continent  of  Af- 
rica, and  (2)  for  the  portion  of  N.  Africa  which 
the  Romans  erected  into  a  province.  —  (1)  In 
the  more  general  sense  the  name  was  not 
used  by  the  Greek  writers;  and  its  use  by 
the  Romans  arose  from  the  extension  to  the 
whole  continent  of  the  name  of  a  part  of  it. 
The  proper  Gieek  name  for  the  continent  is 
Libya,  Considerably  before  the  historical 
period  of  Greece  begins  the  Phoenicians  ex- 
tended their  commerce  over  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  founded  several  colonies  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Africa,  of  which  Carthage  was  the 
chief.  [Cabtiiago.]  The  Greeks  knew  very 
little  of  the  country  until  the  foundation  of 
the  Dorian  colony  of  Cram  (n.c.  880).  and 
the  intercourse  of  Greek  travelers  with  Egypt 
in  the  6th  and  5th  centuries;  and  even  then 
their  knowledge  of  all  but  the  part  near  Cy- 
rene  was  derived  from  the  Egyptians  and 
Phoenicians,  who  sent  out  some  remarkable 
expeditions  to  explore  the  country.  A  Phoe- 
nician fleet  sent  by  the  Egyptian  king  Pha- 
raoh Necho  (about  u.o.  600)  was  said  to  have 
sailed  from  the  Red  Sea,  round  Africa,  and  so 
into  the  Mediterranean :  the  authenticity  of 
this  story  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute.  We 
still  possess  an  authentic  account  of  another 
expedition,  which  the  Carthaginians  dis- 
patched under  Hanno  (about  n.c.  510),  and 
which  reached  a  point  on  the  W.  coast  near- 
ly, if  not  quite,  as  far  as  lat.  10°  N.  In  the  in- 
terior, the  Great  Desert  (Sahara)  interposed 
a  formidable  obstacle  to  discovery ;  but  even 
before  the  time  of  Herodotus  the  people  on 
the  northern  coast  told  of  individuals  who 
had  crossed  the  desert,  and  had  reached  a 
great  river  flowing  towards  the  E.,with  croc- 
odiles in  it,  and  black  men  living  on  its 
banks,  which,  if  the  story  be  true,  was  prob- 
ably the  Niger  in  its  upper  course,  near  Tim- 
buctoo.  There  were  great  differences  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  boundaries  of  the  continent. 
Some  divided  the  whole  world  into  only  two 
parts,  Europe  and  Asia,  and  they  were  not 
agreed  to  which  of  these  two  Libya  (i.  e.  Af- 
rica) belonged:  and  those  who  recognized 
three  divisions  differed  again  in  placing  the 
boundary  between  Libya  and  Asia  either  on 


I  the  W.  of  Egypt,  or  along  the  Nile,  or  at  the 
|  isthmus  of  Suez  and  the  Red  Sea ;  the  last 
j  opinion  gradually  prevailed.     Herodotus  di- 
vides the   inhabitants   of  Africa   into   four 
races,  two  native,  namely,  the  Libyans  and 
\  Ethiopians,  and  two    foreign,  namely,  the 
i  Phoenicians  and  the  Greeks.     The  Libyans, 
;  however,  were  a  Caucasian  race ;  the  Ethio- 
|  piaus  of  Herodotus  correspond  to  our  Negro 
races.     The  whole  of  the  north  of  Africa  fell 
i  successively  under  the  power  of  Rome,  and 
!  was  finally  divided  into  provinces  as  follows: 
—  (I)  Aegypt;  (2)  Libya,  including  (a)  Libya® 
Nomos  or  Libya  Exterior,  (b)  Marmarica*  (<•) 
j  Cyrenai'ca ;  (3)  Africa  Propria,  the  former  cm- 
I  pire  of  Carthage,  see  below,  No.  2;  (4)  Nu- 
1  midia ;  (5)  Mauretania,  divided  into  (a)  Siti- 
fensis,  (b)  Caesarieusis,  (c)  Tingitana:  these, 
with  (6)  Aethiopia,  make  up  the  whole  of  Af- 
rica, according  to  the  divisions  recognized  by 
\  the  latest  of  the  ancient  geographers.    The 
northern  district  was  better  known  to  the 
Romans  than  it  is  to  us,  and  was  extremely 
!  populous  aud  flourishing.— (2)  Africa  Puo- 
PBLA  or  PiioviNoiA,  or  simply  AVKIOA,  was  the 
name  under  which  the  Romans,  after   the 
Third  Punic  War,  n.o.  146,  erected  into  aprov- 
iuce  the  whole  of  the  former  territory  of  Car- 
thage.   It  extended  from  the  river  Musca,  on 
the  W.,  which  divided  it  from  Numidia,  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Syrtis  Minor,  on  the  S.E.    It 
was  divided  into  two  districts  (regiones), 
namely,  (1)  Zeugis  or  Zeugitana,  the  district 
round  Carthage,  (2)  Byzacium  or  Byzacena,  S. 
of  Zeugitana,  as  far  as  the  bottom  of  the  Syr- 
tis Minor.    It  corresponds  to  the  modern  re- 
gency of  Tunis.    The  province  was  full  of 
flourishing  towns,  and  was  extremely  fertile  ; 
it  furnished  Rome  with  its  chief  supplies  of 
corn. 

AFRlClNUS  (-i),  a  surname  given  to  the 
Scipios,  on  account  of  their  victories  in  Africa. 
[Scipio.] 

AFRICUS  (-i :  M>  by  the  Greeks),  the  S.W. 
wind,  so  called  because  it  blew  from  Africa. 
AGAMEDES  (-ae),  commonly  called  son  of 
Erginus,  king  of  Orchomenus,  and  brother  of 
Trophonius.    Agamedes  and  Trophonins  dis- 
tinguished themselves  as  architects.     They 
built  a  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  a 
treasury  of  Hyrieus,  king  of  Hyria,  in  Boeotia. 
In  the  construction  of  the  latter,  they  con- 
;  trived  to  place  a  stone  in  such  a  manner  that 
\  it  could  be  taken  away  outside  without  any 
I  body  perceiving  it.     They  now  constantly 
!  robbed  the  treasury ;  and  the  king,  seeing  that 
;  locks  and  seals  were  uninjured,  while  his  treas- 
I  ures  were  constantly  decreasing,  set  traps  to 
catch  the  thief.    Agamedes  was  thus  caught, 
I  and  Trophonius  cut  off  his  head  to  avert  the 
discovery.     After  this,  Trophonius  was  im- 
mediately swallowed  up  by  the  earth  in  the 
grove  of  Lebadea,     Here  he  was  worshiped 
as  a  hero,  and  had  a  celebrated  oracle.    A  tra- 
dition mentioned  by  Cicero  states  that  Aga- 
medes  and  Trophonius,  after  building   the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  prayed  to  the  god 
to  grant  them,  in  reward  for  their  labor,  what 
;  was  best  for  men.    The  god  promised  to  d« 
so  on  a  certain  day,  and  when  the  day  came 
I  the  two  brothers  died. 
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LMEMNON   (-into),  son  of  Plisthenes 
and  Aeropfi  or  Briphjle,  and  grandson  of 
Atreus,  kingofMycenae ;  but  Homer  and  Oth- 
ers call  him  a  BOD  of  At  reus  and  grandson  of 
IVlops.     Agamemnon  and  his  brother  Mene- 
laus  were  brought  up  together  with  Aegis- 1 
thus,  the  son  of  Thyestes,  in  the  house  of  At-  | 
reus.    After  the  murder  of  Atreus  by  Aegis- 
thus  and  Tliyestes,  who  succeeded  Atreus  in 
the  kingdom*  of  Mycenae  [Aegistiics],  Aga-  i 
meinnon  aud  Menelaus  went  to  Sparta.    Here  j 
Agamemnon  married  Clytemuestra,  the 
daughter  of  Tyndareus,  by  whom  he  became  [ 
the  father  of  lphianassa  (IphigeuTa),  Chryso-  j 
themis,  Laodice  (Electra),  and  Orestes.    The  j 
manner  in  which  Agamemnon  obtained  the 
kingdom  of  Mycenae  is  differently  related.  I 
From  Homer  ifappears  as  if  he  had  peacably  j 
succeeded  Thyestes ;  while,  according  to  oth- 
ers, he  expelled  Thyestes,  and  usurped  his  j 
throne.     He  now  became  the  most  powerful  j 
prince  in  Greece.    Homer  says  he  ruled  over 
all  Argos,  which  signifies  Peloponnesus,  or 
the  greater  part  of  it,  for  the  city  of  Argos  was  I 
governed  by  Diomedes.  When  Helen,  the  wife  j 
of  Menelaus,  was  carried  oft'  by  Paris,  and  the 
Greek  chiefs  resolved  to  recover  her  by  force 
of  arms,  Agamemuou  was  chosen  their  com- 
mander in  chief.    After  two  years  of  prepa- 
ration, the  Greek  army  and  fleet  assembled 
in  the  port  of  Aulis,  in  Boeotia,    At  this  place 
Agamemnon  killed  a  stag  which  was  sacred 
co  Artemis  (Diana),  who  in  return  visited  the 
Greek  army  with  a  pestilence,  and  produced 
a  calm  which  prevented  the  Greeks  from  leav- 
ing the  port.    In  order  to  appease  her  wrath, 
Agamemnon  consented  to  sacrifice  his  daugh- 
ter lphi<:enla  j  but,  at  the  momeut  of  the  sac- 
rifice, she  was  carried  off  by  Artemis  herself 
to  Tauris,  and  another  victim  was  substituted 
in  her  place.    The  calm  now  ceased,  and  the 
army  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Troy.     The  quar- 
rel between  Agamemnon  and  Achilles,  in  the 
10th  year  of  the  war,  is  related  elsewhere. 
[Acuillks.]   Agamemnon,  although  the  chief 
commander  of  the  Greeks,  is  not  the  hero  of 
the  Iliad,  aud  in  chivalrous  spirit,  bravery, 
and  character,  altogether  inferior  to  Achilles. 
But  he  nevertheless  rises  above  all  the  Greeks 
by  his  dignity,  power,  and  majesty:  his  eyes 
and  head  are  likened  to  those  of  Zeus  (Jupi- 
ter), his  girdle  to  that  of  Ares  (Mars),  and  his 
breast  to  that  of  Poseidon  (Neptune).    At  the 
capture  of  Troy  he  received  Cassandra,  the 
daughter  of  Priam,  as  his  prize.    On  his  re- 
turn home  he  was  murdered  by  Aegisthus, 
who  had  seduced  Clytemuestra  during  the  ab- 
sence of  her  husband.    The  tragic  poets  make 
Clytemuestra  alone  murder  Agamemnon.  His 
death  was  avenged  by  his  son  Orestes. 

AGAMEMNON  IDES  (-ae),  the  son  of  Aga- 
memnon, ?'.  <>._Orestes. 

AGANIPPE  (-Gs),  a  nymph  of  the  fountain 
of  the  same  name  at  the  foot  of  ML  Helicon, 
in  Boeotia.  It  was  sacred  to  the  Muses  (who 
were  hence  called  Aganippidcs),  and  was  be- 
lieved to  inspire  those  who  drank  of  it.  The 
fountain  of  Hippocrene  has  the  epithet  Aga- 
nippis,  from  its  being  sacred  to  the  Muses, 
like  that  of  Aganippe. 

AGATHOCLES  (-is  or  86a)  was  bom  at 
Thermae,  a  town  of  Sicily  subject  to  Carthage, 


and  was  brought  up  as  a  potter  at  Syracuse. 
His  strength  and  personal  beauty  recom- 
mended him  to  Damas,  a  noble  Syracusan, 
who  drew  him  from  obscurity,  and  on  whose 
death  he  married  his  rich  widow,  and  so  be- 
came one  of  the  wealthiest  citizens  in  Syra- 
cuse. His  ambitious  schemes  then  developed 
themselves,  and  he  was  driven  into  exile. 
After  several  changes  of  fortune  he  collected 
an  army,  and  was  declared  sovereign  of  Syra- 
cuse, i:.o.  317.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years 
the  whole  of  Sicily,  which  was  not  under  the 
dominion  of  Carthage,  submitted  to  him.  In 
310  he  was  defeated  at  Himera  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians,under  Hamilcar,who  straightway  laid 
siege  to  Syracuse,  whereupon  helbrmed  the 
bold  design  of  averting  the  ruin  which  threat- 
ened him  by  carrying  the  war  into  Africa. 
His  successes  were  most  brilliant  and  rapid. 
He  constantly  defeated  the  troops  of  Carthage, 
but  was  at  length  summoned  from  Africa  oy 
the  affairs  of  Sicily,  where  many  cities  had  re- 
volted from  him,  307.  These  he  reduced,  aft- 
er making  a  treaty  with  the  Carthaginians. 
He  had  previously  assumed  the  title  of  king 
of  Sicily.  He  afterwards  plundered  the  Lipari 
isles,  and  also  carried  his  arms  into  Italy,  in 
order  to  attack  the  Bruttii.  But  his  last  days 
were  embittered  by  family  misfortunes.  His 
grandson  Archagathus  murdered  his  son  Aga- 
thocles,  for  the  sake  of  succeeding  to  the 
crown,  and  the  old  king  feared  that  the  rest 
of  his  family  would  share  his  fate.  He  ac- 
cordingly sent  his  wife  and  her  two  children 
to  Egypt ;  and  his  own  death  followed  almost 
immediately,  280,  after  a  reign  of  28  years,  and 
in  the  72d  year  of  his  age.  Some  authors  re- 
late an  incredible  story  of  his  being  poisoned 
by  Maeno,  an  associate  of  Archagathus.  The 
poison,  we  are  told,  was  concealed  in  the  quill 
with  which  he  cleaned  his  teeth,  and  reduced 
him  to  so  frightful  a  condition  that  he  was 
placed  on  the  funeral  pile  aud  burnt  while  yet 
living,  being  unable  to  give  any  signs  that  he 
was  hot  dead. 

XGXTHON,  an  Athenian  tragic  poet,  a  con- 
temporary and  friend  of  Euripides  and  Plato. 
He  died  about  b.o.  400. 

AGATHYRNA  (ae),  XGXTHYRNUM  (-i), 
a  town  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily. 

AGATHYRSI  (-orum),  a  people  in  Euro- 
pean Sarmatia,  on  the  river  Maria  (Marosch), 
in  Transylvania.  From  the  practice  of  paint- 
ing or  tattooing  their  skin,  they  are  called  by 
Virgil  picti  Agathyrsi. 

AGAVE  (-es),  daughter  of  Cadmus,  wife  of 
EchTou,  and  mother  of  Pentheus.  For  details 
see  Pf.nthkus. 

AGBATANA.     [Eobatana.] 

AGENDICUM  or  AGEDICUM  (-i :  Sens), 
the  chief  town  of  the  Senones  in  Gallia  Lug- 
dunensis. 

AGENOR  (-oris).  (1)  Son  of  Poseidon  (Nep- 
tune), king  of  Phoenicia,  and  father  of  Cad- 
mus and  Europa.  Virgil  calls  Carthage  the 
city  of  Agenor,  since  Dido  was  descended  from 
Agenor. — (2)  Son  of  the  Trojan  Antenor  and 
Theano,  one  of  the  bravest  among  the  Tro. 
jans. 

XGENORIDES  (-ae),a  descendant  of  an  Ag< 
enor,  such  as  Cadmus,  Phineus,  and  Perseus, 
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AGESILAUS    (-i),  kings    of  Sparta.  —  (1)  | 
Reigned  about  h.c.  886,  aud  was  coutempora- 
ry  with  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus. — (2)  Son  j 
of  Archidamus  II.,  succeeded  his  half-brother 
Agia  II.,  b.o.  398,  excluding,  on  the  ground  of 
spurious  birth,  and  by  the  interest  of  Lysan-  I 
der,  his  nephew  Leotyouides.    From  396  to  i 
394  he  carried  on  the  war  in  Asia  Minor  with 
great  success,  but,  in  the  midst  of  his  con-  j 
quests,  was  summoned  home  to  defend  his 
country  against  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Argos,  I 
which  had  been  induced  by  Artaxerxes  to  take  i 
up  arms  against  Sparta.     In  394  he  met  and 
defeated,  at  Coronea  in  Boeotia,  the  allied 
forces.    During  the  next  4  years  he  regained  j 
for  his  country  much  of  its  former  supremacy, 
till  at  length  the  fatal  battle  of  Leuctra,  371,  ! 
overthrew  forever  the  power  of  Sparta,  and 
gave  the  supremacy  for  a  time  to  Thebes.    In  i 
361  he  crossed,  with  a  body  of  Lacedaemonian 
mercenaries,  into  Egypt,  where  he  died  in  the 
Winter  of  361-360,  after  a  life  of  above  80  j 

fears,  and  a  reign  of  38.  In  person  Agesi-  | 
aus  was  small,  mean-looking,  and  lame,  on 
which  last  ground  objection  had  been  made 
to  his  accession,  an  oracle,  curiously  fulfilled, 
having  warned  Sparta  of  evils  awaiting  her 
under  a  "lame  sovereiguty."  In  his  reign, 
indeed,  her  fall  took  place,  but  not  through 
him,  for  he  was  one  of  the  best  citizens  and 
generals  that  Sparta  ever  had. 

AGESIPOLIS,  kings  of  Sparta.  — (1)  Suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Pausanias,  while  yet  a  mi- 
nor, in  n.o.  394,  and  reigned  14  years. — (2)  Son 
of  Cleombrotus,  reigned  one  year,  371.  —  (3)  i 
Succeeded  Cleomenes  in  220,  but  was  soon  de- 
posed by  his  colleague  Lvcurgus. 

IGINNUM  (-i:  Acien),  the  chief  town  of 
the  Nitiobrioes  in  Gallia  Aquitanica. 

AGIS  (Idis),  kings  of  Sparta.— (1)  Son  of 
Eurysthenes,  the  founder  of  the  family  of  the  ; 
Agidae. — (2)  Sou  of  Archidamus  II.,  reigned  j 
h.c.  427-39S.     He  took  an  active  part  in  the  • 
Peioponoeslan  war,  and  invaded  Attica  sev- 
eral times.     While  Alcibiades  was  at  Sparta  j 
he  was  the  guest  of  Agis,  and  is  said  to  have 
seduced  his  wife  Timaea;  in  consequence  of 
which  Leotychides,  the  son  of  Agis,  was  ex-  I 
eluded  from  the  throne  as  illegitimate.— (3)  , 
Son  of  Archidamus  III.,  reigned  33S-330.    He 
attempted  to  overthrow  the  Macedonian  pow- 
er in  Europe,  while  Alexander  the  Great  was 
in  Asia,  but  was  defeated  and  killed  In  battle  | 
by  Antipater  in  330.— (4)  Son  ofEndamidas 
II.,  reigned  244-240.    He  attempted  to  re-es- 
tablish the  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  and  to  j 
effect  a  thorough  reform  in  the  Spartan  state  ; 
but  he  was  resisted  by  his  colleague  Leonidas  i 
II.  and  the  wealthy,  was  thrown  into  prison,  ! 
aud  was  there  put  to  death  by  command  of  j 
the  ephors,  along  with  his  mother  and  grand- 
mother._ 

AGLAlA  (-ae),  "  the  bright  one,"  one  of  the  : 
Charites  or  Graces. 

AGRAULOS  (-i).  (1)  Daughter  of  Actaeus,  j 
first  king  of  Athens,  and  wife  of  Cecrops. — 
(2)  Daughter  of  Cecrops  and  Agraulos,  of 
whom  various  stories  are  told.  Athena  (Mi- 
nerva) is  said  to  have  given  Erichthonius  in 
a  chest  to  Agranlofl  and  her  sister  Herse,  with 
strict  injunctions  not  to  open  it;  but  they 
disobeyed  the  command.     [Ericuthonius."] 


Agraulos  was  subsequently  punished  by  be- 
ing changed  into  a  stone  "by  Hermes  (Mer- 
cury), because  she  attempted  to  prevent  the 
god  from  entering  the  house  of  Herse,  with 
whom  he  had  fallen  in  love.  Another  legend 
relates  that  Agraulos  threw  herself  down  from 
the  Acropolis  because  an  oracle  had  declared 
that  the  Athenians  would  conquer  if  some  one 
would  sacrifice  himself  for  his  country.  The 
Athenians  in  gratitude  built  her  a  temple  on 
the  Acropolis,  in  which  the  young  Athenians, 
on  receiving  their  first  suit  of  armor,  took  an 
oath  that  they  would  always  defend  their 
country  to  the  last.  A  festival  (Agraulia)  was 
celebrated  at  Athens  in  her  honor. 

AGRI  DECUMATES,  tithe  lands,  the  name 
given  by  the  Romans  to  a  part  of  Germany, 
E.  of  the  Rhine  aud  N.  of  the  Danube,  which 
they  took  possession  of  when  the  Germans 
retired  eastward,  and  which  they  gave  to  the 
Gauls,  and  subsequently  to  their  own  veter- 
ans, on  the  payment  of  a  tenth  of  the  produce 
(decuma).  Towards  the  end  of  the  first  or 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century  after 
Christ  these  lands  were  incorporated  in  the 
Roman  empire. 

AGHICOLA  (-ae),  CN.  JtlLlUS  (-i),  born 
June  13th,  a.d.  37,  at  Forum  Julii  (Frejux,  in 
Provence),  was  the  son  of  Julius  Graecinus, 
who  was  executed  by  Caligula,  and  of  Julia 
Procilla.  He  received  a  careful  education  ; 
he  first  served  in  Britain,  a.d.  60,  under  Sue- 
tonius Paulinus  j  was  quaestor  in  Asia  in  63  j 
was  governor  of  Aquitania  from  74  to  76 ;  and 
was  consul  in  77,  when  he  betrothed  his 
daughter  to  the  historian  Tacitus,  and  in  the 
following  year  gave  her  to  him  in  marriage. 
In  78  he  received  the  government  of  Britain, 
which  he  held  for  7  years,  during  which  time 
he  subdued  the  whole  of  the  country  with  the 
exception  of  the  highlands  of  Caledonia,  and 
by  his  wise  administration  introduced  among 
the  inhabitants  the  language  and  civilization 
of  Rome.  He  was  recalled  in  85  through  the 
jealousy  of  Domitian,  and  on  his  return  lived 
in  retirement  till  his  death  in  93,  which  ac- 
cording to  some  was  occasioned  by  poison 
administered  by  order  of  Domitian.  His  char- 
acter is  drawn  in  the  brightest  colors  by  his 
son-in-law  Tacitus, whose  Life  of  Agricola  has 
come  down  to  us. 

AGRIGENTUM  (-i),  called  ACRlGAS  (-an- 
tis)  by  the  Greeks  {Girpenti),  a  city  on  the  S. 
coast  of  Sicily,  about  2J  miles  from  the  sea. 
It  was  celebrated  for  its  wealth  and  popu- 
lousness,  and  was  one  of  the  most  splendid 
cities  of  the  ancient  world.  It  was  founded 
by  a  Doric  colony  from  Gela,  about  n.o.  M0, 
was  under  the  government  of  the  cruel  tyrant 
Phalaris  (about  560),  and  subsequently  under 
that  of  Theron  (488-472).  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  Carthaginians  (405),  and,  though  "re- 
built, by  Timoleon,  it  never  regained  its  for- 
mer greatness.  It  came  into  the  power  of  the 
Romans  in  210.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Em- 
pedocles.  There  are  still  gigantic  remains 
of  the  ancient  citv. 

AGRIPPA  (-ae),  HERODES  (-is).    (1)  Called 

<;  ALrrippa  the  Great,"  son  of  Aristobulus  and 

Berenice,  and  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great. 

He  was  educated  at  Rome,  and  lived  on  inti- 

:  mate  terms  with  the  future  emperors  Calig 
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ula  and  Claudius.  Caligula  gave  him  the  te- 
tr&rcbtea  of  Abilene,  Batauaea,  Trachonitis, 
and  Auranitis ;  aud  Claudius  annexed  Judaea 


Coin  of  Herod  Agripppa  I. 

and  Samaria  to  his  dominions.  His  govern- 
ment was  exceedingly  popular  among  the 
Jews.  It  was  probably  to  increase  his  popu- 
larity with  the  Jews  that  he  caused  the  apos- 
tle James  to  be  beheaded,  and  Peter  to  be  cast 
into  prison  (a.d.  44).  The  manner  of  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  Caesarea  in  the 
same  year,  is  related  in  Acts  xii.— (2)  Son  of 
the  preceding,  king  of  Chalcis,  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Jewish  war  he  sitisd  with  the 
Romans,  aud  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem 
he  went  with  his  sister  Berenice  to  Rome, 
and  died  in  the  70th  year  of  cl3  ag3,  a.d.  100. 
It  was  before  this  Agrippa  that  the  apostle 
Paul  made  his  defense,  a.d.  6C  (Acts  xxv. 
xxvi.). 

AGRIPPA  (-ae),  M.  VIPSANIUS  (-i),  born 
in  N.c.  63,  of  an  obscure  family,  studied  with 
young  Octavius  (afterwards  the  emperor  Au- 
gustus) at  Apollonia  in  iiiyria,  and  upon  the 
murder  of  Caesar  in  44  was  one  c?the  friends 
of  Octavius  who  advised  him  to  proceed  im- 
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mediately  to  Rome.  In  the  civil  wars  which 
followed,  and  which  terminated  in  giving  Au- 
gustus the  sovereignty  of  the  Roman  world, 
Agrippa  took  an  active  part ;  and  his  mili- 


tary abilities  contributed  greatly  to  that  re- 
sult. He  commanded  the  fleet  of  Augustus 
at  the  battle  of  Actium  in  SL  He  was  thrice 
consul,  aud  in  his  third  consulship,  in  27,  he 
built  the  Pantheon.  In  21  he  married  Julia, 
daughter  of  Augustus.  He  continued  to  be 
employed  iu  various  military  commands  till 
his  death  in  n.o.  12.    By  his  first  wife  Pom- 

Eouia,  Agrippa  had  Vipsauia,  married  to  Ti- 
erius,  the  successor  of  Augustus  ;  and  by 
Julia  he  had  2  daughters,  Julia  and  Agrip- 
pina,  aud  3  sons,  Caius  Caesar,  Lucius  Caesar 
[Caesar],  and  Agrippa  Postumus:  the  iast 
was  banished  by  Augustus  to  the  island  of 
Planasia,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Tiberius 
at  his  accession,  a.d.  14. 

AGRIPPINA  (-ae).  (1)  Daughter  of  M. 
Vipsanins  Agrippa  and  of  Julia,  the  daughter 
of  Augustus,  married  Germanicus,  by  whom 
she  had  9  children,  among  whom  were  the 
emperor  Caligula,  and  Agrippina,  the  mother 
of  Nero.  She  was  distinguished  for  her  vir- 
tues and  heroism,  and  shared  all  the  dangers 
of  her  husband's  campaigns.  On  his  death  in 
a.d.  17  she  returned  to  Italy ;  but  the  favor 
with  which  she  was  received  by  the  people 
increased  the  hatred  which  Tiberius  and  his 
mother  Livia  had  long  entertained  towards 
her.  At  length  in  a.d.  30  Tiberius  banished 
her  to  the  island  of  Pandataria,  where  she 
died  3  years  afterwards,  probably  by  volun- 
tary starvation.— (2)  Daughter  of  Germanicus 
and  Agrippina  [No.  1],  and  mother  of  the  em- 
peror Nero,  was  born  at  Oppidum  Ubiorum, 
afterwards  called  in  honor  of  her  Colonia 
Agrippina,  now  Cologne.  [Colonia.]  She  was 
beautiful  aud  intelligent,  but  licentious,  cruel, 
and  ambitious.  She  was  first  married  to  Cn. 
Domitius  Ahenobarbus  (a.d.  28),  by  whom 
she  had  a  son,  afterwards  the  emperor  Nero ; 
next  to  Crispus  Passienus  j  and  thirdly  to 
the  emperor  Claudius  (49),  although  sheVas 
his  niece.  In  50  she  prevailed  upon  Claudius 
to  adopt  her  son,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  own 
son  Britannicus ;  and  in  order  to  secure  the 
succession  for  her  son  she  poisoned  the  em- 
peror iu  54.  The  young  emperor  soon  be- 
came tired  of  the  ascendancy  of  his  mother, 
and,  after  making  several  attempts  to  shake 
off  her  authority,  he  caused  her  to  be  assas- 
sinated iu  59. 

AGRIUS  (-i),  son  of  Porthaon  and  Enryte, 
and  father  of  Thersites  and  5  other  sons. 

AGYIEUS  (trisyll.),  a  surname  of  Apollo, 
as  the  protector  of  the  streets  and  public 
places. 

AGYLLA.     [Caere.] 

AGYRIUM,  a  town  in  Sicily  on  the  Cya- 
mosorus,  N. W.  of  Centuripae  and  N.E.  of 
Enna,  the  birthplace  of  the  historian  Dio- 
dorus. 

AHlLA  (-ae),  C.  SERVILIUS  (-i),  magis- 
ter  equitum  in  b.o.  439  to  the  dictator  L.  Cin- 
cinnatus,  when  he  slew  Sp.  Maklivs  in  the 
forum  because  he  refused  to  appear  before 
the  dictator.  Ahala  was  brought  to  trial,  aud 
only  escaped  condemnation  by  a  voluntary 
exile. 

AHARNA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Etruria,  N.E.  of 
Volsinji. 

AHENOBARBUS  (-i),  the  name  of  a  dis- 
tinguished family  of  the  Domitia  gens.    They 
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are  said  to  have  obtained  the  surname  of 
Ahenobarbus,  i.e.  "Brazen -Beard"  or 
"Red-Beard,"  because  the  Dioscuri  (Cas- 
tor and  Pollux)  announced  to  one  of 
their  ancestors  the  victory  of  the  Ro- 
mans over  the  Latins  at  lake  Regillus 
(b.o.  496),  aud,  to  confirm  the  truth  of 
what  they  said,  stroked  his  black  hair 
and  beard,  which  immediately  became 
red. —  (1)  Cn.  Domitius  Ahknobaeuus, 
consul  jj.o.  122,  conquered  the  Allobro- 
ges  in  Gaul,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sul- 
ga  aud  Rhodanus. —  (2)  Cn.  Domitius 
Aiiknobabbus,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  104, 
brought  forward  the  law  {Lex  Doviitia) 
by  which  the  election  of  the  priests  was 
transferred  from  the  collegia  to  the  peo- 

?le.  The  people  afterwards  elected  him 
ontifex  Maximus  out  of  gratitude.  He 
was  consul  in  1)6,  and  censor  in  92,  with 
Licinius  Crassus,  the  orator.— (3)  L.  Do- 
mitics  Ahknobabbus,  married  Porcia, 
the  sister  of  M.  Cato,  and  was  a  staunch 
and  courageous  supporter  of  the  aristo- 
cratical  party.     He  was   aedile  in  61, 

Eraetor  in  58,  and  consul  in  54.  On  the 
reaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  49  he 
threw  himself  into  Corfinium,  but  was 
compelled  by  his  own  troops  to  sur- 
render to  Caesar.  He  next  went  to  Mas- 
silia,  and  after  the  surrender  of  that  town 
repaired  to  Pompey  in  Greece ;  he  fell  in 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48),  where  he  com- 
manded the  left  wing,  and,  according  to  Cic- 
ero's assertion  in  the  second  Philippic,  by  the 
hand  of  Antony.  —  (4)  Cn.  Domitius  Aiieno- 
babbus,  son  of  No.  3,  was  taken  with  his  fa- 
ther at  Corfinium  (49),  was  present  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Pharsalia  (48),  and  returned  to  Italy  in 
46,  when  he  was  pardoned  by  Caesar.  He  ac- 
companied Antony  in  his  campaign  against 
the  Parthians  in  36.  He  was  consul  in  32, 
and  deserted  to  Augustus  shortly  before  the 
battle  of  Actium. — (5)  Cn.  Domitius  Aueko- 
barbus,  consul  a#p.  32,  married  Agrippina, 
daughter  of  Germanicus,  and  was  father  of 
the  emperor  Nero^  [Agbippina.] 
AIDES  or  AIDONEUS.  [Hadks]. 
AIUS  (-i)  LOCTJTIUS  (-i)  or  LOQUENS 
(-entis),  a  Roman  divinity.  A  short  time  be- 
fore the  Gauls  took  Rome  (b.o.  390)  a  voice 
was  heard  at  Rome  during  the  silence  of 
night  announcing  that  the  Gauls  were  ap- 
proaching. The  Romans  afterwards  erected 
on  the  spot  where  the  voice  had  been  heard 
an  altar,  with  a  sacred  enclosure  around  it,  to 
Aius  Locutius,  or  the  "Announcing  Speaker." 
AJAX  (-acis),  called  AIAS  by  the  Greeks. 
—(1)  Son  of  Telamon,  king  of  Salamis,  and 
grandson  of  Aeacus.  Homer  calls  him  Ajax 
the  Telamonian,  Ajax  the  Great,  or  simply 
Ajax,  whereas  the  other  Ajax,  son  of  Oileus, 
is  always  distinguished  from  the  former  by 
some  epithet.  He  sailed  against  Troy  in  12 
ships,  and  is  represented  in  the  Iliad  as  sec- 
ond only  to  Achilles  in  bravery.  In  the  con- 
test for  the  armor  of  Achilles  he  was  con- 
quered by  Ulysses,  and  this,  says  Homer,  was 
the  cause  of  his  death.  Later  poets  relate 
that  his  defeat  by  Ulysses  threw  him  into  an 
awful  state  of  madness ;  that  he  rushed  from 
his  tent  and  slaughtered  the  sheep  of  the 


Ajax.     (Aegina  Marbles.) 

Greek  army,  fancying  they  were  his  enemies; 
and  that  at  length  he  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life.  From  his  blood  there  sprang  up  a  pur- 
ple flower  bearing  the  letters  Ai  (A«)  on  its 
leaves,  which  were  at  once  the  initials  of  hie 
name  aud  expressive  of  a  sigh.  Homer  does 
not  mention  his  mistress  Ticcmkbsa.— (2)  Son 
of  Oileus,  king  of  theLocrians,  also  called  the 
lesser  Ajax,  sailed  against  Troy  in  40  ships. 
He  is  described  as  small  of  Btatui  e,  but  skilled 
in  throwing  the  spear,  and,  next  to  Achilles, 
the  most  swift-footed  among  the  Greeks.  On 
his  return  from  Troy  his  vessel  was  wrecked  ; 
he  himself  got  safe  upon  a  rock  through  the 
assistance  of  Poseidon  (Neptune) ;  but.  as  he 
boasted  that  he  would  escape  in  defiance  of 
the  immortals,  Poseidon  split  the  rock  with 
his  trident,  and  Ajax  was  swallowed  up  by 
the  sea.  This  is  the  account  of  Homer.  Vir- 
gil tells  us  that  the  anger  of  Athena  (Minerva) 
was  excited  against  him  because  on  the 
night  of  the  capture  of  Troy  he  violated  Cas- 
sandra in  the  temple  of  the  goddess. 

ALABANDA  (-orum),  an  inland  town  of 
Caria,  near  the  Marsyas,  to  the  S.  of  the  Mae- 
ander,  situated  between  two  hills.  It  was  a 
prosperous  place,  but  one  of  the  most  corrupt 
and  luxurious  towns  in  Asia  Minor. 

ALALC5MENAE  (-arum),  an  ancient  town 
of  Boeotia,  E.  of  Corom'a,  with  a  temple  of 
Athena  (Minerva),  who  is  said  to  have  been 
born  in  the  town,  and  who  was  hence  called 
Alalcomeniis. 

ALALIA.     [Alebia.] 

ALA.NI  (-orum),  a  great  Asiatic  people,  in- 
cluded under  the  general  name  of  Scythians. 
They  are  first  found  about  the  E.  part  of  the 
Caucasus,  in  the  country  called  Albania, 
which  appears  to  be  only  another  form  of  the 
same  name.  At  a  later  time  they  pressed 
into  Europe  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Lower 
Danube,  where,  towards  the  end  of  the  5th 
century,  they  were  routed  by  the  Huns,  who 
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then  compelled  them  to  become  their  allies. 
IOq  some  of  the  Alani  took  part  with 
the  Vandalij  in  their  irruption  into  Gaul  and 
Spain,  where  they  gradually  disappear  from 
history. 

XLARICUS  (-i),  in  German  Al-ric,  i.  e."A\\- 
rirh."  king  of  the  Visigoths,  who  took  and 
plundered  Rome,  24th  of  August,  a.d.  410.  He 
died  shortly  afterwards  at  Consentia  in  Bnu- 
tium. 

ALBA  (-ae)  SILVlUS  (-i),  one  of  the  myth- 
ical kings  of  Alba,  son  of  Latiuus,  reigned  39 
years. 


the  W.  by  Iberia.  It  was  a  fertile  plain, 
abounding  in  pasture  and  vineyards;  but  the 
inhabitants  were  tierce  and  warlike.  They 
were  a  Scythian  tribe,  identical  with  the 
Alani.  The  Romans  first  became  acquaint- 
ed with  them  at  the  time  of  the  Mithridalic 
war,  when  they  encountered  Pompey  with  a 
large  army. 

ALBANUM.    [Alba,  No.  2.] 

ALBlNUS  (-i)  LACUS,  a  small  lake,  about 
5  miles  in  circumference,  W.  of  the  Mons  Al- 
banus,  between  Bovillae  and  Alba  Longa,  is 
the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  and  is  many 


Lake  of  Alba. 


ALBA  <-ae).  (1)  Fvokntia  or  Fccentis,  a 
town  of  the  Marsi,  and  subsequently  a  Roman 
colony,  situated  on  a  lofty  rock  near  the  lake 
Fucinus,  and  used  by  the  Romans  as  a  state 

Erison.— (2)  Lonoa,  the  most  ancient  town  in 
atium,  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Asca- 
nius,  and  to  have  founded  Rome.  It  was 
called  Longa  from  its  stretching  in  a  long 
line  down  the  Alban  Mount  towards  the  Al- 
ban  Lake.  It  was  destroyed  by  Tullus  Hos- 
tilius,  and  was  never  rebuilt;  its  inhabitants 
were  removed  to  Rome.  At  a  later  time  the 
surrounding  country  was  studded  with  the 
splendid  villas  of  the  Roman  aristocracy  and 
emperors  (Pompey's,  Domitian's,  etc.),"  each 
of  which  was  called  Albatium.— (3)  Pom  phi  a,  a 
town  in  LJgnria,  colonized  by  Pompeiua  Mag- 
nus, the  birthplace  of  the  emperor  Pertinax. 
ALBANIA  (-ae:  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Geor- 
gia), a  country  of  Asia  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
Caspian,  extending  from  the  rivers  Cyrus  and 
Araxes  on  the  S.  toM.  Ceraunins  (the  E.  part 
of  the  Caucasus)  on  the  N.,  and  bounded  on 
c 


hundred  feet  deep.  The  emissarium  which 
the  Romans  bored  through  the  solid  rock 
during  the  siege  oi'Veii,  in  order  to  carry  off 
the  superfluous  water  of  the  lake,  is  extant 
at  the  present  day. 

ALBANUS  MONS  was,  in  its  narrower  sig- 
nification, the  mountain  in  Latium  on  whose 
declivity  the  town  of  Alba  Longa  was  situa- 
ted. It  was  the  sacred  mountain  of  the  Lat- 
ins, on  which  the  religious  festivals  of  the 
Latin  League  were  celebrated  (Fcriac  Ixit- 
inae),  and  on  its  highest  summit  was  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  Latiaris,  to  which  the  Roman 
generals  ascended  in  triumph  when  this 
honor  was  denied  them  in  Rome.  The  Mons 
Alhanus  in  its  wider  signification  included 
the  Mons  Algidcs  and  the  mountains  about 
Tusculnm. 

ALBICI  (-orum),  a  warlike  Gallic  people 
inhabiting  the  mountains  north  of  Massilia. 

ALBXNQVXNUS  (-H,  C.  PEDO  (-onis),  n 
friend  of  Ovid,  who  addresses  to  him  one  of 
his  Epistles  from  Poutus. 
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ALBINUS  or  ALBUS  (-i),  POSTUMIUS 
(-:),  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  at  Rome, 
many  of  the  members  of  which  held  the  high- 
est offices  of  the  state  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  republic  to  its  downfall.  The 
founder  of  the  family  was  dictator  n.c.  498, 
when  he  conquered  the  Latins  in  the  great  i 
battle  near  Lake  Regillus. 

ALBINUS  (-i),  GLOMUS  (-i),  was  governor 
of  Britain  at  the  death  of  Commodus  in  a.d. 
192.  In  order  to  secure  his  neutrality,  Sep- 
timius  Severn*  made  him  Caesar;  but,  after 
Severus  had  defeated  his  rivals,  he  turned  his 
arms  against  Albinos.  A  great  battle  was 
fought  between  them  at  Lugdunum  (Lyons), 
in  Gaul,  197,  in  which  Albiuus  was  defeated 
and  killed. 

ALBION  (-onis),  another  name  of  Britan- 
nia, the  white  land,  from  its  white  cliffs  oppo- 
site the  coast  of  Gaul. 

ALBIS  (-is:  Elbe),  one  of  the  great  rivers 
in  Germany,  the  most  easterly  which  the  Ro- 
mans became  acquainted  with.  The  Romans 
reached  the  Elbe  for  the  first  time  in  n.o.  9, 
under  Dmsus.  The  last  Roman  gen  al  who 
saw  the  Elbe  was  Tiberius,  in  a.d.  5. 

ALBIUM  INGAUNUM  or  ALBINGAU- 
NUM  (-i),  a  town  of  the  Ingauui  on  the  coast 
of  Liguria,  and  a  municipium. 

ALBIUM  INTEMELIUM  or  ALBINTE- 
MELII  M  (-i),  a  town  of  the  Intemelii  on  the 
coast  of  Liguria,  and  a  municipium. 

ALBULA  (-ae),  an  ancient  name  of  the  riv- 
er Tuskr. 

ALBULAE  AQUAE.     [Aijmjnea.] 

ALBUNEA  or  ALBUNA  (-ae),  a  prophetic 
nymph  or  sybil,  to  whom  a  grove  was  conse- 
crated in  the  neighborhood  of  Tibur,  with  a 
fountain  and  a  temple.  This  fountain  was 
the  largest  of  the  Albulae  aquae,  sulphureous 
springs  at  Tibur,  flowing  into  the  Anio.  The 
temple  is  still  extant  at  Tivoli. 

ALBURNUS  (-i)  MONS,  a  mountain  in  Lu- 
cania  covered  with  wood,  behind  Paestnm. 

ALCAEUS  (-i),  of  Mytilene  in  Lesbos,  the 
earliest  of  the  Aeolian  lyric  poets,  began  to 
flourish  about  b.o.  Oil.     In  the  war  between  j 
the  Athenians  and  Mytilenaeaus  for  the  pos-  | 
session  of  Sigeum  (h.'c.  606)  he  incurred  the 
disgrace  of  leaving  his  arms  on  the  fleld  of 
battle.     Alcaeus  belonged  by  birth  to  the  no-  | 
bles,  and  was  driven  into  exile  with  his  broth-  | 
er  Antimenidas  when  the  popular  party  got  \ 
the  upper  hand.     He  attempted  by  force  of 
arms  to  regain  his  country ;  but  all  his  at-  \ 
tempts  were  frustrated  by  Pittacus,  who  had  I 
been  chosen  by  the  people  Aesymnetes  or  j 
dictator  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  him  and 
the  other  exiles.     Alcaeus  and  his  brother 
afterwards  traveled  into  various  countries. 
The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain.    The  ex-  I 
taut  fragments  of  his  poems,  and  the  excel-  j 
lent  imitations  of  Horace,  enable  us  to  mi-  J 
derstand  something  of  their  character.  Those  \ 
which  have  received  the  highest  praise  are 
his  warlike  odes,  in  which  he  tried  to  rouse  ; 
Jhe  spirits  of  the  nobles,  the  Alcaei  minaces  j 
Camenae  of  Horace.     Alcaeus  is  said  to  have  j 
invented  the  well-known  Alcaic  metre. 

ALOATHOUS  (-i),  son  of  Pelops  and  Hip- 
podamla,  obtained  as  his  wife  Evaechme,  the 


daughter  of  Megareus,  by  slaying  the  Cithae- 
ronian  lion,  and  succeeded  his  father-in-law 
as  king  of  Megara.  He  restored  the  walls  of 
Megara,  which  is  therefore  sometimes  called 
Alcathde  by  the  poets.  In  this  work  he  was 
assisted  by  Apollo.  The  stone  upon  which 
the  god  used  to  place  his  lyre  while  he  was 
at  work  was  believed,  even  in  late  times,  to 
give  forth  a  sound,  when  struck,  similar  to 
that  of  a  lyre. 

ALCESTIS  (-is)  or  ALCESTE  (-Gs),  wife  of 
Admetus.     [A.i>m*T0S.] 

ALCIBIADES  (-is),  son  of  Clinias  and  LM^ 
nomacho,  was  born  at  Athens  about  b.c  450, 
and  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in  447,  was 
brought  up  by  his  relation  Pericles.  He  pos- 
sessed a  beautiful  person,  transcendent  abil- 
ties,  and  great  wealth.  His  youth  was  dis- 
graced by  his  amours  and  debaucheries,  and 
Socrates,  who  saw  his 
vast  capabilities,  at- 
tempted to  win  him  to 
the  paths  of  virtue,  but 
in  vain.  Their  intima- 
cy was  strengthened 
by  mutual  services.  At 
the  battle  of  Potidaea 
(432)  his  life  was  saved 
by  Socrates,  and  at 
thatofDelium(424)  he 
saved  the  life  of  Socra- 
tes. After  the  death 
of  Cleon  (42-2)  he  be- 
came one  of  the  lead- 
ing politicians,  and  the 
head  of  the  war  party 
in  opposition  toNicias. 
In  415  be  was  appoint- 
ed, along  with  Nicias 
andLamachus,as  com- 
mander of  the  expedi- 
tion to  Sicily.  While 
the  preparations  for 
the  expedition  were 
going  on,  there  oc- 
curred the  mysterious 
mutilation  of  the  busts 
of  the  Hermae,  which 
the  popular  fears  connected  with  an  attempt 
to  overthrow  the  Athenian  constitution.  Al- 
cibladea  was  charged  with  being  the  ringlead- 
er in  this  attempt.  He  demanded  an  investi- 
gation before  he  set  sail,  but  this  his  enemies 
would  not  grant ;  but  he  had  not  been  long 
in  Sicily  before  he  was  recalled  to  stand  hi? 
trial.  On  his  return  homeward  he  managed 
to  escape  at  Thurii,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
Sparta,  where  he  acted  as  the  avowed  enemy 
of  his  country.  The  machinations  of  his  ene- 
my, Agis  II., induced  him  to  abandon  the  Spar* 
tans  and  take  refuge  with  Tissaphernes  (412), 
whose  favor  he  soon  gained.  Through  his 
influence  Tissaphernes  deserted  the  Spartans 
and  professed  his  willingness  to  assist  the 
Athenians,  who  accordingly  recalled  Alcibi- 
ades  from  banishment  in  411.  He  did  not 
immediately  return  to  Athens,  but  remained 
abroad  for  the  next  4  years,  during  which  the 
Athenians  under  his  command  trained  the 
victories  of  Cynossema,  Abyclos,  and  Cyzicus, 
and  got  possession  ofChalcedon  and  Byzan- 
tium.   In  407  he  returned  to  Athens,  where 
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he  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm,  and 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  ail  the 

land  and  Pea  forces.  Hut  the  defeat  at  Notiuni, 
occasioned  daring  his  absence  by  the  impru- 
dence of  Ms  lieutenant,  Antiochus,  furnished 
his  enemies  with  a  handle  against  him,  and 
he  was  I  >.perseded  in  his  command  (-40(3)  He 
now  went  into  voluntary  exile  to  his  fortified 
domain  at  Bisanthe,  in  the  Thracian  Cherso- 
Mens.  After  the  fall  of  Athens  (404)  he  took 
refuge  with  Pharuabazus.  He  was  about  to 
proceed  to  the  court  of  Artaxerxes,  when  one 
night  his  house  was  surrounded  by  a  band  of 
armed  men,  and  set  on  fire.  He  rushed  out, 
sword  in  hand,  but  fell,  pierced  with  arrows 
(404).  The  assassins  were  probably  either  em- 
ployed by  the  Spartans  or  by  the  brothers  of 
a  lady  whom  Alcibiades  had  seduced.  He  left 
a  sou  by  his  wife  Hipparete  named  Alcibiades, 
who  never  distinguished  himself. 

ALCIDES  (-ae),  a  name  of  Hercules,  as  the 
grandson  of  Alceus  or  Alcaeus. 

ALCIMEDE  (-es),  daughter  of  Phylacus  and 
Clymeue,  wife  of  Aeson,  and  mother  of  Jason. 

ALCIN5US  (-i),  son  of  Nausithous,  and 
grandson  of  Poseidon  (Neptune),  is  celebrated 
in  the  Odyssey  as  the  happy  ruler  of  the  Phae- 
acians  in  the  Island  of  Scheria. 

ALCIPHRON  (-ouis),  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  Greek  epistolary  writers,  was, 
perhaps,  a  contemporary  of  Lucian,  about  a.j>. 
180.  The  letters  (113  in  number)  are  written 
by  fictitious  personages,  and  the  language  is 
distinguished  by  its  purity  and  elegance. 

ALCITHOE  (es)  or  ALCATHOE  (-es), 
daughter  of  Minyas,  changed,  together  with 
her  sisters,  into  bats,  for  refusing  to  join  the 
other  women  of  Boeotia  in  the  worship  of 
Dionysus  (Bacchus). 

ALCMAEON  (-onis),son  of  Amphiaraus  and 
Eriphyle,  and  brother  of  Amphilochns.  Alc- 
maeou  took  part  in  the  expedition  of  the  Epi- 
goni  against  Thebes,  and  on  his  return  home 
he  slew  his  mother,  according  to  the  injunc- 
tion of  his  father.  [Amphiaraus.]  For  this 
deed  he  became  mad,  and  was  haunted  by  the 
Erinnyes.  He  went  to  Phegeus,  in  Psophis, 
and,  being  purified  by  the  latter,  he  married 
his  daughter  Arsino  or  Alphesiboea,  to  whom 
he  gave  the  necklace  and  peplua  of  Harmo- 
nia.  But  as  the  land  of  this  country  ceased 
to  bear,  on  account  of  its  harboring 'a  matri- 
cide, he  left  Psophis  and  repaired  to  the  coun- 
try at  the  month  of  the  river  Achelons.  The 
god  Achelous  gave  him  his  daughter  Callir- 
rhoe"  in  marriage.  Callirrhoe,  wishing  to  pos- 
sess the  necklace  and  peplus  of  Harmonia, 
Alcmaeon  went,  to  Psophis  and  obtained  them 
from  Phegeus,  under  the  pretext  of  dedica- 
ting them  at  Delphi ;  but  when  Phegeus  heard 
that  the  treasures  were  fetched  for  Calnrrhoe, 
he  caused  his  sons  to  murder  Alcmaeon. 

ALCMAEONIDAE  (-arum),  a  noble  family 
at  Athens,  were  a  branch  of  the  family  of  the 
Nelidae,  who  were  driven  out  of  Pylns,  in  Mes- 
senia,  by  the  Dorians,  and  settled  at  Athens. 
In  consequence  of  the  way  in  which  Mega- 
dee,  one  of  the  family,  treated  the  Insurgents 
under  Cylon  (k.o  61*2),  they  brought  upon 
themselves  the  guilt  of  sacrilege,  and  were  in 
consequence  banished  from  Athens  about  595. 


About  560  they  returned  from  exile,  but  were 
again  expelled  by  Pisistratos.  In  54s  they  con- 
tracted with  the  Amphictyonic  council  to  re- 
build the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  obtained  great 
popularity  throughout  Greece  by  executing 
the  work  in  a  style  ol  magnificence  which 
much  exceeded  their  engagement.  On  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Hippias,  in  510,  they  were  again  re- 
!  stored  to  Athens.  They  now  joined  the  pop- 
ular party,  and  Clistheues,  who  was  at  that 
I  time  the  head  of  the  family,  gave  a  new  con- 
|  8titution  to  Athens.     [Clibthenks.] 

ALCMAN  (-iinis),  the  chief  lyric  poet  of 
Sparta,  by  birth  a  Lydian  of  Sardis,  was 
brought  to  Laconia  as  a  slave  when  very 
young,  and  was  emancipated  by  his  master, 
who  discovered  his  genius.  He  probably  flour- 
ished about  n.c.  G31.  He  is  said  to  have  died, 
like  Sulla,  of  the  morbus  pcdicularis.  Alcman 
is  said  by  some  to  have  been  the  inventor  of 
erotic  poetry. 

ALCMENE  (-es)  or  ALCMENA  (-ae), daugh- 
ter of  Electryon,  kiug  of  Myceuae,  promised 
to  marry  Amphitryon,  provided  he  avenged 
the  death  of  her  brothers,  who  had  been  slain 
by  the  sons  ofPterelaus.  Amphitryon  under- 
took the  task;  but,  during  his  absence,  Zeus 
(Jupiter),  in  the  disguise  of  Amphitryon,  vis- 
ited Alcmene,  and,  pretending  to  be  her  hus- 
band, related  in  what  way  he  had  avenged 
the  death  of  her  brothers.  Amphitryon  him- 
self returned  the  next  day:  Alcmene  became 
the  mother  of  Hercules  by  Zeus,  and  of  Iphi- 
cles  by  Amphitryon.     [Hekocxes.] 

ALCYONE  or  HALCYONS  (-es).  (1)  A 
Pleiad,  daughter  of  Atlas  and  Pleione,  and 
beloved  by  Poseidon  (Neptune). — (2)  Daugh- 
ter of  Aeolus  and  Enarete,  and  wife  of  Ceyx. 
Her  husband  having  perished  in  a  shipwreck, 
Alcyone,  for  grief,  threw  herself  into  the  sea  ; 
but  the  gods,  out  of  compassion,  changed  the 
two  into  birds.  While  the  bird  alcyon  was 
breeding  there  always  prevailed  calms  at  sea, 

ALCYONIUM  MARE,  the  E.  part  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf. 

ALEA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Arcadia,  S.  of  the 
Stymphalean  lake.  Athena  (Minerva)  was 
worshiped  under  the  name  of  Alea  in  this  place 
and  in  Tegea. 

ALECTO  (-iis;  acc.-o),  onu  of  the  Furies. 

[El.MKMDES.1 

ALEMANNI  or  ALAMANNI  or  ALAM  AN  I 

(-orum)  (from  the  German  alle  Manner,  all 
men),  a  confederacy  of  German  tribes  be- 
tween the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Main. 
They  first  came  into  contact  with  the  Romans 
in  the  reign  of  Caracalla,  who  assumed  the 
surname  of  Alemannicus  ou  account  of  a  pre- 
tended victory  over  them  (a.o.  214).  After 
this  time  they  continually  invaded  the  Roman 
dominions,  and  in  the  5th  century  were  in 
possession  of  Alsace  and  of  German  Switzer- 
land. 

ALERIA  or  ALALIA  (-ae),  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Corsica,  on  theE.  of  the  island,  found- 

'  ed  by  the  Phocaeans  n.c.  564,  and  mad*1  <\  Ro- 
mau  colony  by  Sulla. 

I     ILSSA  (-ae).     [Hales*.] 

ALESIA  (-ae),  an  ancient  town  of  tho  Man- 

'■  dubii  in  Gallia  Lugduuensis,  and  situated  on 
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a  high  hill  (now  Atixois),  which  was  washed 
by  the  two  rivers  Lutosa  (Oze)  and  Osera  (Oze- 
rain).  It  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Caesar, 
in  B.O.  52,  after  a  memorable  siege. 

ALETRIUM  or  XL  ATRIUM,  an  ancient 
town  of  the  Hernici,  subsequently  a  muuicip- 
ium  and  a  Roman  colony,  VV.  of  Sora  and  E. 
of  Anagnia. 
ALEUADAE  (-arum).  [Ai.euas.] 
ALEUAS  (-ae),  a  descendant  of  Hercules, 
was  the  ruler  of  Larissa  in  Thessaly,  and  the 
reputed  founder  of  the  celebrated  family  of 


Surnamed  the  Geeat,  son  of  Philip  II.  and 
Olynipias,  was  born  at  Pella,  b.o.  356.  He 
was  educated  by  Aristotle,  who  acquired  a 
great  influence  over  his  mind  and  character. 
He  first  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle 
of  Chaeronea  (338),  where  the  victory  was 
mainly  owing  to  his  impetuosity  and  courage. 
On  the  murder  of  Philip  (336),  he  ascended 
the  throne,  at  the  age  of  20,  and  found  him- 
self surrounded  by  enemies  on  every  side. 
He  first  put  down  rebellion  in  his  own  king- 
dom, and  then  rapidly  marched  into  Greece. 


the  Aleuadae.    They  were  divided  into  two    His  unexpected  activity  overawed  all  oppo- 


branches,  the  Aleuadae  and  the  Scopadae,  of  , 
whom  the  latter  inhabited  Crannon,  while  the  \ 
former  remained  at  Larissa.  In  the  invasion 
of  Greece  by  Xerxes  (u.o.  4S0),  the  Aleuadae 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Persians,  and  the 
family  continued  to  be  the  predominant  one 
in  Thessaly  for  a  long  time  afterwards. 

ALEXANDER  (-dri),  the  usual  name  of 
Paris  in  the  Iliad. 

ALEXANDER  SEVERUS.     [Seveeus.] 

Alexander,    i.  Kings  of  Bpirv*.  -  (i> 

Sou  of  Neoptolemus  and  brother  of  Olympias, 
the  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  made 


sition;  Thebes,  which  had  been  most  active 
agsinst  him,  submitted  when  he  appeared  at 
its  urates;  and  the  assembled  Greeks  at  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth  elected  him  to  the  com- 
mand against  Persia.  He  now  directed  his 
arms  against  the  barbarians  of  the  north,  and 
crossed  the  Danube  (335).  A  report  of  his 
death  having  reached  Greece,  the  Thebaus 
once  more  took  up  arms.  But  a  terrible  pun- 
ishment awaited  them.  He  took  Thebes  by 
assault,  destroyed  all  the  buildings,  with  the 
exception  of  the  house  of  Pindar,  killed  most 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  sold  the  rest  as  slaves. 


king  of  Epirus  by  Philip,  n.o.  336.     In  332  ;  Alexander  now  prepared  for  his  great  expe- 
;d 


Alexander  crossed  over  into  Italy  to  aid  the 
Tarentines  against  the  Lucanians  and  Brut- 
tii.  He  was  defeated  and  slain  in  battle  in 
326,  near  Pandosia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ache- 
ron,in  Southern  Italy.— (2)  Son  of  Pyrrhus  and 
Lanassa,  succeeded  his  father  in  272. 

II.  Kings  of  Macedonia.— {1)  Son  of  Amyii- 
tas  L,  succeeded  his  father  about  n.o.  60S,  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  Persians,  and  accom- 
panied Xerxes  in  his  invasion  of  Greece  (u.o. 
480).  He  was  secretly  inclined  to  the  cause 
of  the  Greeks.  He  died  about  455,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Perdiccas  II. — (2)  Bon  of  Amvn- 
tas  II.,  whom  he  succeeded,  reigned  369-367. 
He  was  murdered  by  Ptolemy  Alorites.— (3) 


Ancient  Statue  of  Alexander  the  Great. 


dition  against  Persia.  In  the  spring  of  334 
he  crossed  the  Hellespont,  with  about  35,000 
men.  Of  these  30,000  were  foot  and  5000  horse, 
and  of  the  former  only  12,000  were  Macedo- 
nians. Alexander's  first  engagement  with 
the  Persians  was  on  the  river  Granlcus  in 
Mysia  (May,  334),  where  they  were  entirely 
defeated  by  him.  In  the  following  year  (333) 
he  collected  his  army  at  Gordium  in  Phrygia, 
where  he  cut  or  untied  the  celebrated  Gor- 
dian  knot,  which,  it  was  said,  was  to  be  loos- 
ened only  by  the  conqueror  of  Asia.  From 
thence  he  marched  to  Issus,  on  the  confines 
of  Syria,  where  he  gained  a  great  victory  over 
Darius,  the  Persian  king.  Darius  himself  es- 
caped, but  his  mother,  wife,  and  chil- 
dren fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander, 
who  treated  them  with  the  utmost  deli- 
cacy and  respect.  Alexander  now  di- 
rected his  arms  agaiust  the  cities  of 
Phoenicia,  most  of  which  submitted; 
but  Tyre  was  not  taken  till  the  middle 
of  332,  after  an  obstinate  defense  of  7 
months.  He  next  marched  into  Egypt, 
which  willingly  submitted  to  him.  At 
the  beginning  of  331  he  founded  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile  the  city  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  about  the  same  time  visited 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Amnion,  in  the 
desert  of  Libya,  and  was  saluted  by  the 
priests  as  the  son  of  Jupiter  Amnion. 
In  the  spring  of  the  same  year  (331)  he 
set  out  against  Darius,  who  had  collect- 
ed another  army.  He  crossed  the  Eu- 
phrates and  the  Tigris,  and  at  length 
met  with  the  immense  hosts  of  Darius, 
said  to  have  amounted  to  more  than  a 
million  of  men,  in  the  plains  of  Gauga- 
mela.  The  battle  was  fought  in  the 
month  of  October,  331,  and  ended  in  the 
complete  defeat  of  the  Persians.  Alex- 
ander was  now  the  conqueror  of  Asia, 
and  began  to  adopt  Persian  habits  and 
customs,  by  which  he  conciliated  the  af- 
fections of  his  new  subjects.    From  Ar 
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about  80  of  his  generals.  He  himself 
took  a  second  wife,  Barsine.  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Darius.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  year  325  he  went  to  Ecbatana, 
When  he  lost  his  pi  eat  favorite,  Ha* 
tii  \  i  si  ion.  From  Ecbai  ana  he  marched 
to  Babylon,  which  he  intended  to  make 
the  capital  of  his  empire,  as  the  best 
point  of  communication  between  his 
eastern  and  western  dominions.  His 
schemes  were  numerous  and  gigantic; 
but  he  was  cut  off"  in  the  midst  of  them. 
He  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  which  was 

Coin  representing  Alexander  the  Great  as  Jupiter  Amnion.         probably  aggravated  by  the  quantity  of 

bela  be  marched  to  Babylon,  Susa,  and  Pereep-  wine  he  had  druuk  at  a  banquet  given  to  his 
olis.  all  of  which  surrendered  to  trim.  He  is  principal  officers,  and  he  died  after  an  illuess 
said  to  have  set  tire  to  the  palace  of  Persepolis,  of  11  days,  in  the  month  of  May  or  June,  b.o. 
and,  according  to  some  accounts,  in  the  rev-  !  323,  at  the  age  of  32,  after  a  reign  of  12  years 
elry  of  a  banquet,  at  the  instigation  of  Thais,  |  and  S  months.  He  appointed  no  one  as  his 
an  Athenian  courtesan.  At  the  beginning  of 
330  Alexander  marched  from  Persepolis  into 
Media,  in  pursuit  of  Darius,  whom  he  follow- 
ed into  Parthia,  where  the  unfortunate  king 
was  murdered  by  Bessus,  satrap  of  Bactria. 
In  3-29  Alexander  crossed  the  mountains  of 
the  Paropamisus  (the  Hindoo  Koosh),  and 
marched  into  Bactria  against  Bessus,  who 
was  betrayed  to  him,  and  was  put  to  death. 
During  the  next  2  years  he  was  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  the  conquest  of  Sogdiaua.  He  also 
crossed  the  Jaxartes  (the  Sir),  and  defeated 
several  Scythian  tribes  N.  of  that  river.  On 
the  conquest  of  a  mountain  fortress  he  ob- 
tained possession  of  Roxana,  the  daughter  of 
the  Bactrian  chief  Oxyartes,  whom  he  made  I  successor,  but  just  before  his  death  he  gave 


Coin  of  Alexander  the  Great. 


his  wife.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he  kill 
ed  his  friend  Clitus  in  a  drunken  brawl.  He 
had  previously  put  to  death  his  faithful  serv- 
ant Parmenion,  on  the  charge  of  treason.  In 
327  he  invaded  India,  and  crossed  the  Indus, 
probably  near  the  modern  Attock.  He  met 
with  no" resistance  till  he  reached  the  Hydas- 
pes,  where  he  was  opposed  by  Poms,  an  In- 
dian king,  whom  he  defeated  after  a  gallant 
resistance,  and  took  prisoner.  Alexander  re- 
stored to  him  his  kingdom,  and  treated  him 
with  distinguished  houor.  He  founded  a 
town  on  the  Ilydaspes,  called  Bucephala,  in 
honor  of  his  horse  Bucephalus,  who  died  here, 
after  carrying  him  throngb  so  many  victories. 
From  thence  he  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Hy- 
phasis  (Garra).  This  was  the  farthest  point 
•which  he  reached,  for  the  Macedonians,  worn 
out  by  long  service,  and  tired  of  the  war,  re- 
fused to  advance  farther;  and  Alexander, 
notwithstanding  his  entreaties  and  prayers, 
was  obliged  to  lead  them  back.  He  returned 
to  the  Ilydaspes,  and  then  sailed  down  the 
river  with  a  portion  of  his  troops,  while  the 
remainder  marched  along  the  banks  in  two 
divisions.  He  finally  reached  the  Indian 
ocean  about  the  middle  of  32G.  Nearchus 
WM  sent  with  the  fleet  to  sail  along  the  coast 


hisringtoPerdiccas.  Roxana  was  with  child 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  afterwards  bore 
a  son  who  is  known  by  the  name  of  Alexan- 
der Aegus. — (4)  Aegcs,  son  of  Alexander  the 
(heat  and  Roxana,  was  born  shortly  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  in  b.o.  323,  and  was  ac- 
knowledged as  the  partner  of  Philip  Arrhi- 
daeus  in  the  empire,  under  the  guardianship 
of  Perdiccas,  Antipater,  and  Polysperchon,  in 
succession.  Alexander  and  his  mother  Rox- 
ana were  imprisoned  by  Cassander  when  he 
obtained  possession  of  Macedonia  in  316,  and 
remained  in  prison  till  311,  when  they  were 
put  to  death  by  Cassander. 

III.  King*  of  Siiria.—(1)  Surnamed  Balab, 
a  person  of  low  origin,  pretended  to  be  the 
son  of  Antiochus  IV  Epiphanes,  and  reigned 
in  Syria  n.c.  150-146.  He  was  defeated  and 
dethroned  by  Demetrius  II.  Nicator. — (2)  Sur- 
named Zebina  orZABi>-AB,  son  of  a  merchant, 
was  set  up  by  Ptolemy  Physcon  as  a  pretend- 
er to  the  throne  of  Syria,  b.c.  12S.  He  was 
defeated  by  Antiochus  Grypus,  by  whom  he 
was  put  to  death,  122. 

IV.  Literary.  —  (1)  Of  Aegae,  a  peripatetic 
philosopher  at  Rome  in  the  first  century  after 
Christ,  was  tutor  to  the  emperor  Nero.— (2) 
The  Aetoi.ian,  of  Pleuron  in  Aetolia,  a  Greek 


to  the  Persian  gulf  [NearohtjsI  ;  and  Alex-  j  poet,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemaeus  Phila- 

delphus  (n.o.  885-947),  at  Alexandria,  where 
he  was  reckoned  one  of  the  7  tragic  poetawbo 
constituted  the  tragic  pleiad.— (3)  Of  Avuno- 
7H8IA8,  in  Carta,  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Commentators  on  Aristotle,  lived  about  a.i>. 
200.     Some   of  his  works  were  ediied  and 


ander  marched  with  the  rest  of  his  forces 
through  Gedrosia,  in  which  country  his  army 
Buffered  greatly  from  want  of  water  and  pro- 
visions. He  reached  Susa  at  tbe beginning  of 
885.  Here  he  allowed  himself  and  his  troops 
some  rest  from  their  labors;  and  anxious  to 


form  his  European  and  Asiatic  subjects  into    translated  into  Latin  at  the  revival  of  liter- 
one  people,  he   assigned  Asiatic  wives  to    ature. 
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ALEXANDRIA,  oftener  -IA,  rarely  -EA 
(-ne),  the  name  of  several  cities  founded  by,  or 
in  memory  of,  Alexander  the  Great.  Of  these 
the  most  important  are: — (1)  The  capital  of 
Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies,  ordered  by  Alex- 
ander to  be  founded  in  n.c.  332.  It  was  built 
on  the  narrow  neck  of  land  between  the  Lake 
Mareotis  and  the  Mediterranean,  opposite  to 
the  I.  of  Pharos,  which  was  joined  to  the  city 
by  an  artificial  dike.  On  this  island  a  great 
lighthouse  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  (283).  Under  the  care  of  the 
Ptolemies,  as  the  capital  of  a  great  kingdom, 
and  commanding  by  its  position  all  the  com- 
merce of  Europe  with  the  East,  Alexandria 
soon  became  the  most  wealthy  and  splendid 
city  of  the  known  world.  It  was  celebrated 
for  its  magnificent  library,  founded  by  the 
first  two  Ptolemies.  The  library  suffered  se- 
verely by  fire  when  Julius  Caesar  was  besieged 


in  Alexandria,  and  was  finally  destroyed  by 
Amrou,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Caliph  Omar,  in 
A.r>.  651.  Under  the  Romans  Alexandria  re- 
tained its  commercial  and  literary  importance, 
and  became  also  a  chief  seat  of  Christianity 
and  theological  learning.  Its  site  is  now  cov- 
ered bv  a  mass  of  ruins,  among  which  are  the 
two  obelisks  (vulg.  Cleopatra's  Needles)  which 
adorned  the  gateway  of  the  royal  palace,  and, 
outside  the  walls,  to  the  S.,  the  column  ol'Dio- 
cletian  (vulg.  Pompey's  Pillar).  The  modern 
city  stands  on  the  dike  uniting  the  island  of 
Pharos  to  the  main  land.— (2)  A.  Troas,  also 
Troas  simply,  on  the  sea-coast  8.W.  of  Troy, 
was  enlarged  by  Antigonus,  hence  called  An- 
tigonia,  but  afterwards  it  resumed  its  first 
name.  It  flourished  greatly,  both  under  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans  ;  and  both  Jnlius  Cae- 
sar and  Constantine  thought  of  establishing 
the  seat  of*  empire  in  it.— (3)  A.  Ad  Issum,  a 
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seaport  at  the  entrance  of  Syria,  a  little  8. 
oflssus.   -(4)  In  Sasiana,  aft.  Amtioooia,  aft. 

I'iiauw  SrvsiM,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris, 
built  by  Alexander;  destroyed  by  a  flood;  re- 
stored by  Antiochus  Epiphanes;  birthplace 

ni'  Dionysius  Periegetes  and  Isidorus  Chara- 
eenna. 

ALFENUS  VARUS  (-i),  a  celebrated  Ro- 
man jurist,  who  was  originally  a  shoemaker 
or  a  barber.     He  is  mentioned"  by  Horace. 

ALGIDUS  MONS,  a  range  of  mountains  in 
Latinm,  extending  S.  from  Praeueste  to  M. 
Albanus,  cold,  but  covered  with  wood,  and 
containing  good  pasturage.  On  it  was  situ- 
ated the  town  of  Algidum.  It  was  an  an- 
cient seat  of  the  worship  of  Diana.  From  it 
the  Aeqni  usually  made  their  incursions  into 
the  Roman  territory. 

ALIEN  US  CAECINA.     [Caecina.] 

ALIMENTUS,  L.  CINCIUS  (-1),  a  cele- 
brated Roman  annalist,  antiquary,  and  jurist ; 
was  praetor  in  Sicily,  n.o.  209,  and  wrote  sev- 
eral works,  of  which  the  best  known  was  his 
Annate*,  which  contained  an  account  of  the 
second  Punic  war. 

ALIPHERA  (-ae),  a  fortified  town  in  Ar- 
cadii,  situated  on  a  mountain  on  the  borders 
of  Elis,  S.  of  the  AlphC-us. 

ALTSO  (-unis:  Elsen),  a  strong  fortress 
built  by  Drusus,  b.o. 11,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Luppia  {Lippe)  aud  the  Eliso  (Alme). 

ALLIA  (-ae),  or  more  correctly  ALIA,  a 
small  river  flowing  into  the  Tiber  about  6 
miles  from  Rome.  It  is  memorable  by  the 
defeat  of  the  Romans  by  the  Gauls  on  its 
banks,  July  16th,  n.o.  390.  Hence  the  dies  A I- 
UengU  was  an  unlucky  day  in  the  Roman  cal- 
endar. 

ALLIBWE  or  ALTFAE  (-arum),  a  town  of 
Samnium,  on  the  Vulturnus,  celebrated  for 
the  manufacture  of  its  large  driiiking-cups 
(Allifana  pocula). 

ALL5BR5GES  (-urn),  a  powerful  people  of 
Gaul,  dwelling  between  the  Rhodanus  (Rhone) 
and  the  Isara  {[sere),  as  far  as  the  L.  Lemau- 
nus  (Lake  of  Geneva),  consequently  in  the 
modern  Dauphine  and  Savoy.  Their  chief 
town  was  Vienna  on  the  Rhone.  They  were 
conquered,  in  n.o.  121,  by  Q,  Fabins  Maximus 
Allobro^icus,  and  made  subjects  of  Rome,  but 
they  bore  the  yoke  unwillingly,  aud  were  al- 
ways disposed  to  rebellion. 

ALMO  (-6nis),  a  small  river,  rising  uear  Bo- 
villae,  and  flowing  into  the  Tiber  S.  of  Rome, 
in  which  the  statues  of  Cybele  were  washed 
annually. 

ALMOPES  (-am),  a  people  in  Macedonia, 
inhabiting  the  district  Almopia  between  Eor- 
daea  and  Pelagonia. 

ALOEUS  (-tos,  el,  or  el;  dat.  -eT>  or  eo ;  ace. 
n  of  Poseidon  (Neptune)  and  Canace, 
married  Iphimedla,  the  daughter  of  Triops. 
His  wife  was  beloved  by  Poseidon,  by  whom 
6he  had  two  sons,  Otus  and  Ephialfes,  who 
are  usually  called  the  Aloldae,  from  their  re- 
puted father  Aloeus.  They  were  renowned 
for  their  extraordinary  strength  and  daring 
spirit.  Wheu  they  were  9  years  old,  each  of 
their  bodies  measured  9  cubits  in  breadth, 
and  27  in  height.    At  this  early  age,  they 


threatened  the  Olympian  gods  with  war,  and 
ai tempted  to  pile  Ossa  upon  Olympus,  and 
Pelion  upon  Ossa.  They  would  have  accom- 
plished their  object,  says  Homer,  had  they 
been  allowed  to  grow  up  to  the  age  of  man- 
hood ;  but  Apollo  destroyed  them  before  their 
beards  began  to  appear.  They  also  put  the 
god  Ares  in  chaius,  and  kept  him  imprisoned 
for  13_months. 
A I .<  >T  D AE  (-arum).  [Aloecs.] 
ALOPE  (-es),  a  town  in  the  Opuutian  Lo. 
cris,  opposite  Euboea. 

ALOPECONNESUS  (-i),  a  town  in  theThra- 
cian  Chersonesus,  founded  by  the  Aeolians. 

ALPENUS  (-i),  a  town  of  the  Epicnemidii 
Locri  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae. 

ALPES  (-inm  :  probably  from  the  Celtic 
Alb  or  Alp,  "a height"),  the  mountains  form- 
ing the  boundary  of  northern  Italy,  which 
were  distinguished  by  the  following  names. 
We  enumerate  them  in  order  from  \V.  to  E. 
1.  Alpes  Mauitimae,  the  Maritime  or  Lion- 
rian  Alps,  from  Genua  (Genoa),  where  the 
Apennines  begin,  run  \V.  as  far  as  the  river 
Varus  (Var),  aud  then  N.  to  M.  Vesulus 
{Monte  Viso),  one  of  the  highest  points  of  the 
Alps. — 2.  Alpes  Cottiak  or  Cottianae,  the 
Cottian  Alps  (so  called  from  a  king  Cottius 
in  the  time  of  Augustus),  from  Monte  Viso  to 
Mout  Cenis,  contained  M.  Matrona,  after- 
wards called  M.  Janus  or  Janua  {Mont  Gene- 
vre),  across  which  Cottius  constructed  a  road, 
which  became  the  chief  meaus  of  communi- 
cation between  Italy  and  Gaul.— 3.  Alpes 
Graiae,  also  Saltus  Gkatus  (the  name  is 
probably  Celtic,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Greece),"  the  Graian  Alps,  from  Mont  Cenis 
to  the  Little  St.  Bernard  inclusive,  contained 
the  Jugum  Cremonis  {le  Cramont)  and  the 
Ceutronicae  Alpes,  apparently  the  Little  St. 
Bernard  and  the  surrounding  mountains. 
The  Little  St.  Bernard,  which  is  sometimes 
called  Alpis  Graia,  is  probably  the  pass  by 
which  Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps;  the  road 
over  it,  which  was  improved  by  Augustus, 
led  to  Augusta  {Aosta)  iu  the  territory  of  the 
Salassi. — 4.  Alpes  Penninae,  the  'Pennine 
Alps,  from  the  Great  St. Bernard  to  the  Sim- 
plon  inclusive,  the  highest  portion  of  the 
chain,  including  Mont  Blanc.  Monte  Rosa, 
and  Mont  Cerviii.  The  Great  St. Bernard  was 
called  M.  Penninus,  and  on  its  summit  the 
inhabitants  worshiped  a  deity  whom  the  Ro- 
mans called  Jupiter  Penninus.  The  name 
is  probably  derived  from  the  Celtic  pen,  "a 
height." — 5.  Alpes  Lkpontioutm  or  LsPOK- 
tiae,  the  Lepontian  or  Helvetian  Alps,  from 
the  Simplon  to  the  St.  Gothard.— 6.  Alpes 
Rhaetioae,  the  Rhaetian  Alps,  from  the  St. 
Gothard  to  the  Orteler  by  the  pass  of  the 
Stelvio.  M.  Adula  is  usually  supposed  to  be 
the  St.  Gothard. — 7.  Alpes  Tiudentinae.  the 
mountains  of  southern  Tyrol,  in  which  the 
Athesis  {Adyie)  rises,  with  the  pass  of  the 
Brenner. — 8.  Alpes  Nouioae,  the  Jforic  Alp*. 
N.E.  of  the  Trideutine  Alps,  comprising  the 
mountains  in  the  neighborhood  of  Salzburg. 
—9.  Alpes  Carnio.ve,  the  Carnie  Alps,~E.oi 
the  Trideutine,  and  S.  of  the  Xorie,  to  Mount 
Terglu.— 10.  Alpes  Jdliae,  the  Julian  Alps, 
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from  Mount  Terglu  to  the  commencement  of 
the  Illyrian  or  Dalmatian  mountains,  which 
are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Alpes  Dalma- 
ticae,  farther  north  by  the  name  of  the  Alpes 
Pannonicae.  The  Alpes  Juliae  were  so  called 
because  Julius  Caesar  or  Augustus  construct- 
ed roads  across  them  ;  they  are  also  called 
Alpes  Venetae. 

ALPHESIBOEA  (-ae),  daughter  of  Phegens 
and  wife  of  Alcmaeou.     [Alomakon.] 

ALPHEUS  (-i),  the  chief  river  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, rising  in  the  S.E.  of  Arcadia,  flowing 
through  Arcadia  and  Elis,  not  far  from  Olyni- 
pia,  and  falling  into  the  Ionian  sea.  In  some 
parts  of  its  course  the  river  flows  under 
ground;  and  this  subterranean  descent  gave 
rise  to  the  story  about  the  river-god  Alplu-us 
and  the  nymph  Arethusa.  The  latter,  pur- 
sued by  Alpheus,  was  changed  by  Artemis 
into  the  fountain  of  Arethusa  In  the  island  of 
Ortygia  at  Syracuse, but  the  god  continued  to 
pursue  her  under  the  sea,  and  attempted  to 
mingle  his  stream  with  the  louutaiu  in  Or- 
tygia. 

ALPINTJS  (-i),  a  name  which  Horace  gives 
in  ridicule  to  a  bombastic  poet.  He  probably 
means  Bibaoclus. 

ALSIUM  (-i),one  of  the  most  ancient  Etrns- 
can  towns  on  the  coast  near  Caere,  and  a  Ro- 
man colony  after  theflrst  Punic  war. 

ALTHAEA  (-ae),  daughter  of  Thestins,  wife 
of  Oeueus,  and  mother  of  Meleagee,  upon 
whose  "death  she  killed  herself. 

ALTINUM  (-i),  a  wealthy  town  of  the  Ve- 
neti  in  the  N.of  Italy,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Silis,  and  the  chief  emporium  for  all  the  goods 
which  were  sent  from  southern  Italy  to  the 
countries  of  the  north. 

ALTIS.     [Olympia.J 

ALUNTIUM  or  HALUNTITJM  (-i),  a  town 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  on  a  steep  hill,  cele- 
brated for  its  wiue. 

ALUS  or  HALUS,  a  town  in  Phthiotis  In 
Thessaly,  at  the  extremity  of  M.Othrys. 

ALYATTES  (-is),  king  of  Lydia,  n.c.  61T- 
560,  succeeded  his  father  Sadyattes,  and  was 
himself  succeeded  by  his  son  Croesus.  The 
tomb  of  Alyattes,  N.of  Sardis,  near  the  lake 
Gygaea,  which  consisted  of  a  large  mound 
of  earth  raised  upon  a  foundation  of  great 
stones,  still  exists.  It  is  nearly  a  mile  in  cir- 
cumference. 

ALYZIA  or  ALYZEA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Acar- 
nania  near  the  sea  opposite  Leucas,  with  a 
harbor  and  a  temple  both  sacred  to  Her- 
cules. 

AMALTHEA  (-ae),  the  nurse  of  the  infant 
Zeus  (Jupiter)  in  Crete,  was,  according  to  some 
traditions,  the  goat  which  suckled  Zeus,  and 
was  rewarded  by  being  placed  among  the 
stars.  According  to  others,  Amalthea  was  a 
nymph  who  fed  Zens  with  the  milk  of  a  goat. 
When  this  goat  broke  off  one  of  her  horns, 
Amalthea  filled  it  with  fresh  herbs  and  gave 
it  to  Zeus,  who  placed  it  among  the  stars. 
According  to  other  accounts,  Zeus  himself 
broke  off  one  of  the  horns  of  the  goat,  and  en- 
dowed it  with  the  wonderful  power  of  be- 
coming filled  with  whatever  the  possessor 
might  wish,    neuce  this  horn  was  commonly 


;  called  the  horn  of  plenty,  or  cornucopia,  and 
it  was  used  in  later  times  as  the  symbol  of 
plenty  in  general. 

AMALTHEUM  (-i)  or  AMALTHEA  (-ae),  a 
villa  of  Atticus  in  Epirus,  perhaps  originally 
a  shrine  of  the  nymph  Amalthea,  which  Atti- 

:  cus  converted  into  a  beautiful  summer  re- 
treat.   Cicero,  in  imitation,  constructed  a  sim- 

1  ilar  retreat  on  his  estate  at  Arplnum. 

AMANTIA  (-ae),  a  Greek  town  and  district 
in  Ulyricum,  at  some  distance  from  the  coast, 
E.  of  Oricum. 

AMA.NUS  (-i),  a  branch  of  Mt.  Taurus, 
which  runs  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus. 
N.E.  to  the  principal  chain,  dividing  Syria 
from  Cilicia  and  Cappadocia,  Its  inhabitants 
were  wild  banditti. 

AMABDI  or  MAKDI  (orum),  a  powerful, 
warlike,  and  predatory  tribe  who  dwelt  on 

j  the  S.  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

AMAKYNTHUS  (-i),  a  town  in  Euboea,7 
stadia  from  Eretria,  with  a  celebrated  temple 

;  of  Artemis  (Diana),  who  was  hence   called 

I  Aviarynthia  or  Amarnsia. 

AMASENUS  (-i),  a  small  river  in  Latium, 
which,  after  being  joined  by  the  Ufeus,  falls 

j  into  the  sea  between  Circeii  and  Terracina, 
though  the  greater  part  of  its  waters  are  lost 
injhe  Pontine  marshes. 

AMASIA  (-ae)  or  -EA  (-ae),  the  capital  of 
the  kings  of  Pontus,  was  a  strongly  fortified 
city  on  both  banks  of  the  river  Iris.  It  was 
the  birthplace  of  Mithridates  the  Great  and 
of  the  geographer  Strabo. 

AMASIS  (-is),  king  of  Egypt,  &  o.  570-526, 
succeeded  Apries,  whom  he  dethroned.  Dur- 
ing his  long  reign  Egypt  was  in' a  very  pros- 
perous condition,  and  the  Greeks  were  brought 
into  much  closer  intercourse  with  the  Egyp- 
tians than  had  existed  previously. 

AMASTRIS  (-is).  (1)  Wife  of  Xerxes  and 
mother  of  Artaxerxes  I.,  was  of  a  cruel  and 
vindictive  character.— (2)  Also  called  Amas- 
trine,  niece  of  Darius,  the  last  king  of  Persia. 
She  married,  1,  Craterus  ;  2,  Dionysius,  tyrant 
of  Heraclea  in  Bithynia,  n.c.  322  ;  and,  3,  Ly- 
simachus,  302.  She  was  drowned  by  her  two 
sons  about  288.— (3)  A  city  on  the  coast  of 
Paphlagouia,  built  by  Amastris  after  her  sep- 

;  aratioirfrom  Lysimachus. 

AMA.TA  (-ae),  wife  of  king  Latinus  and 

j  mother  of  Lavinia,  opposed  Lavinia  being 
given  in  marriage  to  Aeneas,  because  she  had 
already  promised  her  to  Turnus.  When  she 
heard  that  Turnus  had  fallen  in  battle,  she 

i  hung  herself. 

XMATHfjS  (-untis),  an  ancieut  town  on  the 

i  S.  coast  of  Cyprus,  with  a  celebrated  temple 

'  of  Aphrodite  (Venus),  who  was  hence  called 

|  Artiathmia.    There  were  copper-mines  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  town. 
AMAZONES    (-urn)    and    AMAZONlDES 

!  (-um),  a  mythical  race  of  warlike  females,  are 
said  to  have  come  from  the  Caucasus,  and  to 
have  settled  in  Asia  Minor,  about  the  river 
Thermodon,  where    they   founded   the    city 

:  Themiscvra.    They  were  governed  by  a  queen, 

:  and  the  female  children  had  their  right  breasts 
cut  off  that  they  might  use  the  bow  with  more 

'  ease.    They  constantly  occur  in  Greek  my 
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thology.  One  of  the  labors  imposed  upon 
Hercules  was  to  take  from  Hippolyte,  the 
qoeeil  of  the  Amazons,  her  girdle.  [Hkrcu- 
1 11  the  reign  of  Theseus  they  invaded 
Attica.  Toward  the  end  of  the  Trojan  war, 
they  came,  under  their  queen  Penthesilea,  to 
tin-assistance  of  Priam ;  but  she  was  killed 
by  Achilles. 


AMBARRI  (-drum),  a  people  of  Gaul,  on 
the  Arar  (Saone),  E.  of  Aedui. 

AMBIANI  (-Oram),  a  Belgic  people,  be- 
tween the  Bellovaci  and  At  rebates,  conquer- 
ed by  Caesar  in  b.c.  57.  Their  chief  town 
was  Samarobrlva,  afterwards  Ambiani,  now 
Amiena. 

AMBIORIX  (-Igis),  a  chief  of  the  Eburones 
in  Gaul,  who  cut  to  pieces  the  Roman  troops 
under  Sabinus  and  Cotta,  B.O.  54. 

AMBIVARETI  (-orum),  the  clientes  or  vas- 
sals of  the  Aedui,  probably  dwelt  N.  of  the 
latter. 

AMBIVARITI  (-orum),  a  Gallic  people,  W. 
of  the  Maas,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Namur. 

AMBRACIA  (-ae  :  Arta),  a  town  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Arachthus,  N.  of  the  Ambracian 
gulf,  was  originally  included  in  Acarnania, 
but  afterwards  in  Epirus.  It  was  colonized  by 
the  Corinthians  about  n.c.  600.  Pyrrhus  made 
it  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and  adorned  it 
with  public  buildings  and  statues.  At  a  later 
time  it  joined  the  Aetolian  League,  was  taken 
by  the  Romans  in  n.c.  1S1>,  and^stripped  of  its 
works  of  art-  Its  inhabitants  were  trans- 
planted to  the  new  city  of  Nicoroi.is,  found- 
ed by  Augustus  after  the  battle  of  Actium, 
b.o.  31. 


AMBRACIUS  SINUS  (G.  of  Arta),  a  gulf 
of  the  Ionian  sea  between  Epirus  and  Acar- 
nania, 25  miles  long  and  10  wide. 

AMBRONES  (-urn),  a  Celtic  people,  who 
joined  the  Cimbri  and  Teutoni  in  their  inva- 
sion of  the  Roman  dominions,  and  were  de- 
feated by  Marius  near  Aquae  Sextiae  (Aiz),  in 
n.o.  102. 

AMBRYSUS  or  AMPHRYSUS  (-i),  a  town 
in  Phocis,  S.  of  M.  Parnassus. 

XMENANUS  (-i),  a  river  in  Sicily  near  Ca- 
tana,  only  flowed  occasionally. 

A.MERIA  (-ae),  an  ancient  town  in  Umbria, 
and  a  municipium,  the  birthplace  of  Sex. 
Roscius  defended  by  Cicero,  was  situate  in  a 
district  rich  in  vines. 

AMERIOLA  (-ae),  a  town  in  the  land  of 
the  Sabines,  destroyed  by  the  Romans. 

AMESTRiTUS  (-i),  a  town  in  the  N.  of 
Sicily  not  far  from  the  coast 

AMIDA  (-ae),  a  city  in  Sopheue  (Armenia 
Major)  on  the  upper  Tigris. 

IMILCAR.      [HaMIT.CAR.] 

XMISIA  or  XMISIUS  (-i :  Ems),  a  river  in 
northern  Germany  well  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans. 

XMTSUS  (-i),  a  large  city  on  the  coast  of 
Pontus,  on  a  bay  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  called 
after  it  (Amisenus  Sinus).  Mithridates  en- 
larged it,  and  made  it  one  of  his  residences. 

XMITERNUM  (-i),  one  of  the  most  ancient 
towns  of  the  Sabines,  on  the  Aternus,  the 
birthplace  of  the  historian  Sallust. 

AMMIANUS  MARCELLINUS  (-i),  by  birth 
a  Greek,  and  a  native  of  Syrian  Antioch, 
served  among  the  imperial  body  guards.  He 
attended  the  emperor  Julian  in  his  campaign 
against  the  Persians  (a.d.  363).  He  wrote  a 
history  of  the  Roman  empire,  of  which  IS 
books  are  extant,  embracing  the  period  from 
a. n.  353,  to  the  death  of  Valens,  378.  His  style 
is  harsh  and  iuflated,  but  his  accuracy,  fidel- 
ity, and  impartiality  deserve  praise. 

AMMON  (-onis),  an  Egyptian  divinity, 
whom  the  Greeks  identitied  with  Zeus,  and 
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the  Romans  with  Jupiter.  He  possessed  a 
celebrated  temple  and  oracle  in  the  oasis  of 
Ammonium  (Siwah)  in  the  Libras)  Desert, 
which  was  visited  by  Alexauder  the  Great. 

AMNISUS  (-1),  a  town  iu  the  N.  of  Crete, 
and  the  harbor  of  Cnossus,  situated  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name. 

AMOR  (-oris),  the  god  of  love,  had  no  place 
in  the  religion  of  the  Romans,  who  only  trans- 
late the  Greek  name  Eros  into  Amor.  [Eeos.] 

XMORGUS  (-i),  an  island  in  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  one  of  the  Sporades,  the  birth- 
place of  Simouides,  and  under  the  Roman 
emperors  a  place  of  banishment. 

AMPELtTSIA  (-ae),  the  promontory  at  the 
VV.  end  of  the  African  coast  of  the  Fretum 
Gaditanum  (St  aitx  of  Gibraltar). 

AMPHIARAUS  (-i),  son  of  Oicles  and  Hyp- 
errauestra,  a  great  prophet  and  hero  at  Ar- 
gos.  By  his  wife  Eryphyle,the  sister  of  Adras- 
tus,  he  was  the  father  of  Alcmaeon,  Amphil- 
ochus,  Eurydice,  and  Demona.-sa.  He  join- 
ed Adrastus  in  the  expedition  against  Thebes, 
although  lie  foresaw  its  fatal  termination, 
through  the  persuasions  of  his  wife  Eriphyle, 
who  had  been  induced  to  persuade  her  hus- 
band by  the  necklace  of  ilarmonia,  which 
Polynices  had  given  her.  On  leaving  Argos 
he  enjoined  his  sons  to  punish  their  mother 
for  his  death.  During  the  war  against  The- 
bes, Amphiaraus  fought  bravely,  but  could 
not  escape  his  fate.  Pursued  by  Periclyme- 
nns,  he  fled  towards  the  river  Ismenius,  and 
the  earth  swallowed  him  up,  together  with 
his  chariot,  before  he  was  overtaken  by  his 
enemy.  He  was  made  immortal,  and  was 
worshiped  as  a  hero.  His  oracle  between 
Potniae  and  Thebes,  where  he  was  said  to 
have  been  swallowed  up,  enjoyed  great  celeb- 
rity. His  son,  Alcmaeon,  is  called  Amphld- 
rdldes. 

AMPHICLEA  (-ae),  a  town  in  the  N.  of 
Phocis. 

AMPHICTYSN  (-ouis),  son  of  Deucalion 
and  Pyrrha,  believed  to  have  been  the  founder 
of  the  Amphictyouic  council. 

AMPHILOCHIA  (-ae),  the  country  of  the 
Amphilochi,  an  Epirot  race,  at  the  E.  end  of 
the  Ambracian  gulf,  usually  included  in  Acar- 
nania.  Their  chief  town  was  Argos  Amphi- 
lochicum.     [AMrnii.ocucs.] 

AMPHILOCHUS  (-i),  son  of  Amphiaraus 
and  Eriphyle,  and  brother  of  Alcmaeon.  He 
look  part  in  the  expedition  of  the  Epigoni 
against  Thebes,  assisted  his  brother  in  the 
Aiurder  of  their  mother  [Alcmaeon],  and  aft- 
erwards fought  against  Troy.  Like  his  father, 
he  was  a  celebrated  seer.  He  was  killed  in 
single  combat  by  Mopsns,  who  was  also  a 
seer,  at  Mallos,  in  Cilicia.  According  to  some 
he  founded  Argos  Amphilochicum  on  the 
Ambracian  gulf. 

AMPHION  (-onis),  son  of  Zeus  (Jupiter) 
and  Antiope,  and  twin -brother  of  Zethus. 
They  were  born  on  Mount  Cithaeron,  and 
grew  up  among  the  shepherds.  Having  be- 
come acquainted  with  their  origin  they  march- 
ed against  Thebes,  where  Lycus  reigned,  the 
husband  of  their  mother  Antiope,  who  had 
married  Dirce  in  her  stead.     They  took  the 


city,  and  killed  Lycus  and  Dirce  because  they 

'"'  ey 
put  Dirce  to  death  by  tying  her  to  a  bull, 


had  treated  Antiope  with  great  cruelty.  Thej 
put  Dirce  to  death  by  tying  her  to  a  bull, 
who  dragged  her  about  till  she  perished  .• 


and  they  then  threw  her  body  into  a  fountain, 
which  was  from  this  time  called  the  fountain 
j  of  Dirce.     After  they  had  obtained  possession 
!  of  Thebes,  they  fortitied  it  by  a  wall.    Am' 
i  phion  had  received  a  lyre  from  Hermes  (Mer- 
j  cury),  on  which  he  played  with  such  magic 
'  skifl  that  the  stones  moved  of  their  own  ac- 
cord and  formed  the  wall.    Amphion  after* 
|  wards  married  Niobe,  who  bore  him  many 
:  sons  and  daughters,  all  of  whom  were  killed 
!  by  Apollo,  whereupon  he  put  au  end  to  his 
own  life.     [Nioue.] 


Z.'thus  and  Amphion. 
(From  a  Bass-relief  at  Rome.) 

AMPHIPOLIS  (-is),  a  town  in  Macedonia 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Strymon,  about  3 
miles  from  the  sea.  The  Strymon  flowed  al- 
most round  the  town,  nearly  forming  a  circle, 
whence  its  name  Amphi-polis.  It  was  orig- 
inally called  Ennea  Hodoi,  the  "Nine  Ways," 
and  belonged  to  the  Edonians,  a  Thracian 
people.  It  was  colonized  by  the  Athenians  in 
437,  who  drove  the  Edonians  out  of  the  place. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
Athenian  possessions  in  the  N.  of  theAegaean 
sea.  Hence  their  indignation  when  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Brasidas  (424)  and  of  Philip 
(358).     The  port  of  Amphipolis  was  Eion. 

AMPHISSA  (-ae),one  of  the  chief  towns  of 
the  Locri  Ozolae  on  the  borders  of  Phocis,  7 
miles  from  Delphi.    In  consequence  of  the 
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Sacred  War  declared  against  Amphissa  by 
the  Atnphictyons,  the  town  was  destroyed  by 
Philip,  b.0.888,  but  was  afterwards  rebuilt. 

AMl'HlTHTTE  (-58),  a  Nereid  or  an  Ocea- 
nid,  wife  of  Poseidon  (Neptune)  and  goddess 
of  the  sea,  especially  of  the  Mediterranean. 
She  was  the  mother  of  Triton. 

AMPHITRYON  or  AMPHITRUO  (-onis), 
son  of  Alcaeue  and  Hipponome,  and  husband 
ofAlcmene.  For  details  see  Ai.cmkne.  Her- 
cules the  son  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  Alcmene, 
is  called  AmphltryonlddeH  iu  allusion  to  his 
reputed  father.  Amphitryon  fell  in  a  war 
against  Erginus,  king  of  the  Minyans. 

AMPHRYSUS  (-i).  (1)  A  small  river  in 
Thessaly  which  flowed  into  the  Pagasaean 
gulf,  on  the  banks  of  which  Apollo  fed  the 
nerds  of  Admetus.— (2)  See  Amukysub. 

AMPSlGA  (-ae),  a  river  of  N.  Africa,  divid- 
ing Numidia  from  Mauretania  Sitifensis,  and 
flowing  past  the  town  of  Cirta. 

AMPSANCTUS  or  AMSANCTUS  LACUS, 
a  small  lake  in  Samuium  near  Aeculauum, 
from  which  mephitic  vapors  arose.  Hence 
it  was  regarded  as  an  entrance  to  the  lower 
world. 

AMPYCUS  (-i),  son  of  Pelias,  husband  of 
Chloris,  and  father  of  the  famous  seer  Mop- 
sus,  who  is  hence  called  A  mpycldes. 

AMULlUS.     LRomulus.] 

AMYCLAE  (-arum).  (1)  An  ancient  town 
of  Laconia  on  the  Eurotas,  2|  miles  S.E.  of 
Sparta.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  abode  of 
Tyndarus,  and  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  who  are 
hence  called  Amyclaei  Fratres.  After  the 
conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  the 
Achaeans  maintained  themselves  iu  Amyclae 
for  a  long  time ;  but  it  was  at  length  taken 
and  destroyed  by  the  Lacedaemonians  under 
Teleclus.  Amyclae  still  continued  memora- 
ble by  the  festival  of  the  Hyacinthia  celebrated 
at  the  place  annually,  and  by  the  colossal 
statue  of  Apollo,  who  "was  hence  called  Arny- 
claeus. — (2)  An  ancient  town  of  Latium,  E.  of 
Terracina,  on  the  Siuus  Amyclanus,  claimed 
to  be  an  Achaean  colony  from  Laconia.  The 
inhabitants  were  said  to  have  deserted  it  ou 
account  of  its  being  infested  by  serpents; 
Whence  Virgil  speaks  oftacitae  Amyclae. 

AMYCLIDES  (-ae),  a  name  of  Hyacinthns, 
as  the  son  of  Amyclas,  the  founder  of  Amyclae. 

AMYCUS  (-i),  son  of  Poseidon  (Neptune), 
king  of  the  Bebryces,  celebrated  for  his  skill 
in  boxing.  He  used  to  challenge  strangers 
to  box  with  him,  and  slay  them ;  but  when 
the  Argonauts  came  to  his  dominions,  Pollux 
killed  him  in  a  boxing-match. 

AMYMoNE  (-Cs),  one  of  the  50  daughters 
of  Dauaus,  was  the  mother  by  Poseidon  (Nep- 
tuue)  of  Nauplius,  the  father  of  Palamedes. 
The  fountain  of  Amymone  in  Argolis  was 
called  after  her. 

AMYNTAS  (-ae).  (1)  King  of  Macedonia, 
reigned  from  about  u.o.  540  to  500,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Alexander  I. — (2)  King 
of  Macedonia,  son  of  Philip,  the  brother  of 
Perdiccas  II.,  reigned  898-860,  and  obtained 
the  crown  by  the  murder  of  the  usurper  Pau- 
sanias.  He  carefully  cultivated  the  friendship 
of  Athens.     He  left  by  his  wife  Eurydice  li 


sous,  Alexander,  Perdiccas,  and  the  famous 
Philip,  who  is  hence  called  by  Ovid  Amyn- 
tlddes. 

XMYNTOR  (-oris),  king  of  the  Dolopes,  and 
father  of  Phoenix,  who  is  hence  called  A myn- 
tdrldes.     [Piioknix.] 

AmYTHAON  (-onis),  son  of  Cretheus  and 
Tyro,  father  of  Bias  and  of  the  seer  Melam- 
pus,  who  is  hence  called  Amythddtilus. 

ANACES  or  ANACTES,  i.  c  "  the  Kings," 
a  name  frequently  given  to  Castor  and  Pollux. 

AnACHARSIS  (-is),  a  Scythian  of  princely 
rank,  left  his  native  country  in  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  and  came  to  Athens,  about  u.o. 
594.  He  became  acquainted  with  Solon,  and 
by  his  talents  and  acute  observations  he  ex- 
cited general  admiration.  He  was  killed  by 
his  brother  Saulius  on  his  return  to  his  native 
country.  The  letters  which  go  uuder  his 
name  are  spurious. 

ANACREON  (-ontis),  a  celebrated  lyric 
poet,  born  at  Teos,  an  Ionian  city  in  Asia 
Minor.  He  removed  to  Abdera,  in  Thrace, 
when  Teos  was  taken  by  the  Persians  (about 
u.o.  544),  but  he  lived  chiefly  at  Samos,  uuder 
the  patronage  of  Polycrates.  After  the  death 
of  Polycrates  (522),  he  went  to  Athens  at  the 
invitation  of  the  tyrant  Hipparchus.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  85,  probably  about  478.  Of  his 
poems  only  a  few  genuine  fragments  have 
come  down  to  us;  for  the  "  Odes"  attributed 
to  him  are  spurious.  In  his  poems  he  cele- 
brates the  praises  of  love  and  wine. 

ANACTORIUM  (-i),  a  town  in  Acarnania, 
built  by  the  Corinthians,  upon  a  promontory 
of  the  same  name  at  the  entrance  of  the  Am- 
bracian  gulf. 

ANAGNIA  (-ae),  the  chief  town  of  the  Her- 
nici  in  Latium,  and  subsequently  both  a  muni- 
cipium  and  a  Roman  colony.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood Cicero  had  a  beautiful  estate,  Anag- 
ni imm  (sc.  praedium). 

AnAPHE  (-es),  a  small  island  in  the  S.  of 
the  Aegean  sea,  E.  of  Thera. 

ANAPUS  (-i).  (1)  A  river  in  Acarnania, 
flowing  into  the  Achelous.— (2)  A  river  in 
Sicily,  flowing  into  the  sea  S.  of  Syracuse 
through  marshes. 

ANARTES  (-ium)  or  -TI  (-orum),  a  people 
of  Dacia,  N.  of  the  Theiss. 

ANAS  (-ae :  Guadiana),  one  of  the  chief 
rivers  of  Spain,  forming  the  boundary  be- 
tween Lusitania  and  Baetica,  and  flowing  into 
the  ocean  by  two  mouths  (now  only  one). 

ANAXAGORAS  (-ae),  a  celebrated  Greek 
philosopher  of  the  Ionian  school,  was  born  at 
Clazomenae  in  Ionia,  i$.c.  500.  He  gave  up 
his  property  to  his  relations,  as  he  intended 
to  devote  his  life  to  higher  ends,  and  went  to 
Athens  at  the  age  of  20 :  here  he  remained 
30  years,  and  became  the  intimate  friend  and 
teacher  of  Euripides  and  Pericles.  His  doc- 
trines gave  offense  to  the  religious  feelings 
of  the  Athenians;  and  he  was  accused  of  im- 
piety, 450.  It  was  only  through  the  eloquence 
of  Pericles  that  he  was  not  put  to  death  ;  but 
he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  5  talents 
and  to  quit  Athens.  He  retired  to  Lampsa- 
cus,  where  he  died  in  428,  at  the  age  of  72. 
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He  taught  that  a  supreme  intelligence  was 
the  cause  of  all  things. 

ANAXANDRIDES,  king  of  Sparta,  reigned 
from  about  b.c.  5(50  to  520.     Having  a  barren  j 
wife  whom  he  would  not  divorce,  the  ephors  j 
made  him  take  with  her  a  second.    By  her  he 
had  Cleomeues;  and  after  this,  by  his  first 
wife,  Dorieus,  Leonidas,  and  Cleombrotus. 

AXAXARCHUS  (-i),  a  philosopher  of  Ab- 
dera,  of  the  school  of  Democritus,  accompa- 
nied Alexander  into  Asia  (b.c.  334).  Atter 
the  death  of  Alexander  (323),  Anaxarchus  was 
thrown  by  shipwreck  into  the  power  of  Nico- 
creon,  kiug  of  Cyprus,  to  whom  he  had  given 
offense,  and  who  had  him  pounded  to  death 
in  a  stone  mortar. 

ANAXARETE  (-es),  a  maiden  of  Cyprus, 
treated  her  lover  Iphis  with  such  haughtiness 
that  he  hung  himself  at  her  door.  She  looked 
with  indifference  at  the  funeral  of  the  youth, 
but  Venus  changed  her  into  a  stone  statue. 

ANAXIMANDER  (-dri),  of  Miletus,  was 
born  n.c.  010,  and  died  547,  in  his  64th  year. 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  philosophers  of  the 
Ionian  school,  and  the  immediate  successor 
of  Thales,  its  first  founder. 

ANAXIMENES  (-is),  of  Miletus,  the  third 
in  the  series  of  Ionian  philosophers,  flourish- 
ed about  b.c.  544;  but  as  he  was  the  teacher 
of  Anaxagoras,  b.o.  4S0,  he  must  have  lived  to 
a  great  age.  He  considered  air  to  be  the  first 
cause  of  all  things. 

ANAZARBUS  (-i)  or  -A  (-ae),  a  city  of  Cili- 
cia  Campestris,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  of 
the  same  name.  Augustus  conferred  upon 
it  the  name  of  Caesarea  (ad  Anazarbum). 

ANCAEUS  (-i).  (1)  Sou  of  the  Arcadian  Ly- 
on rgus,  and  father  of  Agapeuor.  He  was  one 
of  the  Argonauts,  and  was  killed  by  the  Caly- 
donian  boar.— (2)  Son  of  Poseidon  (Neptune) 
and  Astypalaea,  also  one  of  the  Argonauts, 
and  the  helmsman  of  the  ship  Argo  after  the 
death  of  Tiphys. 

ANCHIALE  (-es)  and  -LUS  (-i).  (1)  A  town 
in  Thrace,  on  the  Black  Sea,  on  the  borders 
of  Moesia.— (2)  An  ancient  city  of  Cilicia,  W. 
of  the  Cyduus  near  the  coast,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Sardanapalus. 

ANCHISES  (-ae),  son  of  Capys  and  Themis, 
the  daughter  of  Ilus,  and  king  of  Dardanus  on 
Mount  Ida.  In  beauty  he  equaled  the  im- 
mortal gods,  and  was  beloved  by  Aphrodite 
(Venus),  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
Aeneas,  who  is  hence  called  Anchlslddes. 
Having  boasted  of  his  intercourse  with  the 
goddess,  he  was  struck  by  a  flash  of  lightning, 
which  deprived  him  of  his  sight.  On  the 
capture  of  Troy  by  the  Greeks,  Aeneas  carried 
his  father  on  his  shoulders  from  the  burning 
city.  He  died  soon  after  the  arrival  of  Aeneas 
in  Sicily,  and  was  buried  on  mount  Eryx. 

ANCONA  (-ae)  or  ANCON  (-onis),  a  town 
in  Piceuum  on  the  Adriatic  sea,  lying  in  a 
bend  of  the  coast  between  two  promontories, 
and  hence  called  A  neon,  or  an  "elbow."  It 
was  built  by  the  Syracnsans  in  the  time  of 
the  elder  Dionysius,  b.c.  392.  The  Romans 
made  it  a  colony.  It  possessed  an  excellent 
harbor,  completed  by  Trajan,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  important  sea-ports  of  the  Adriatic. 


ANCUS  MARCIUS  (-i),fourth  king  of  Rome, 
reigned  24  years,  b.o.  040-610,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  the  son  of  Numa's  daughter.  He 
took  many  Latin  towns,  transported  the  in- 
habitants to  Rome,  and  gave  them  the  Aven- 
tiue  to  dwell  on:  these  conquered  Latins  form- 
ed the  original  Plebs.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Tarquinius  Priscus. 

ANCYRA  (-ae).  (1)  A  city  of  Galatia  in  Asia 
Minor,  originally  the  chief  city  of  a  Gallic 
tribe  named  the  Tectosages,  who  came  from 
the  S.  of  France.  When  Augustus  recorded 
the  chief  events  of  his  life  on  bronze  tablets 
at  Rome,  the  citizens  of  Aucyra  had  a  copy 
made,  which  was  cut  on  marble  blocks,  and 
placed  at  Ancyra  in  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Augustus  and  Rome.  This  inscription  is  still 
extant,  and  called  the  Monumenttvm  Ancyra- 
n«m.— (2)  A  town  in  Phrygia  Epictetus  on 
the  borders  of  Mysia. 

ANDECAVI,  ANDEGAVI  (-orum).  or  AN- 
DES (-ium),  a  Gallic  people  N.  of  the  Loire, 
with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  also  called 
Juliomagus,  now  Anger*. 

ANDES  (-ium),  a  village  near  Mantua,  the 
birthplace  of  Virgil. 

ANDOCIDES,  one  of  the  10  Attic  orators, 
son  of  Leogoras,  was  born  at  Athens  in  n.c. 
467.  He  belonged  to  a  noble  family,  and  was 
a  supporter  of  the  oligarchical  party  at  Ath- 
ens. In  415  he  became  involved  in  the  charge 
brought  against  Alcibiades  of  having  muti- 
lated the  Hermae,  and  was  thrown  into  pris- 
on ;  but  he  recovered  his  liberty  by  denoun- 
cing the  real  or  pretended  perpetrators  of  the 
crime.  He  was  four  times  banished  from 
Athens,  and  after  leading  a  wandering  and 
disreputable  life,  died  inexile.  Four  of  his 
orations  have  come  down  to  us. 

ANDRAEMON  (-onis).  (1)  Husband  of 
Gorge,  daughter  ofOeneusking  of  Calydou  in 
Aetolia,  whom  he  succeeded,  and  father  of 
Thoas,  who  is  hence  called  Andraemonides.— 
(2)  Son  of  Oxylus,  and  husband  of  Dryope, 
who  was  mother  of  Amphissus  by  Apollo. 

ANDROCLUS  (-i)  or  -CLES  (-is),  the  slave 
of  a  Roman  consular,  was  sentenced  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  wild  beasts  in  the  circus;  but  a 
lion,  which  had  been  let  loose  upon  him,  ex- 
hibited signs  of  recognition,  and  began  lick- 
ing him.  Upon  inquiry  it  appeared  that  An- 
droclus  had  run  away  from  his  master  in  Af- 
rica; and  that,  having  taken  refuge  in  a  cave, 
a  lion  entered,  went  up  to  him,  and  held  out 
his  paw.  Androclus  extracted  a  large  thorn 
which  had  entered  it.  Henceforth  they  lived 
together  for  some  time,  the  lion  catering  for 
his  benefactor.  But  at  last,  tired  of  this  sav- 
age life,  Androclus  left  the  cave,  was  appre- 
hended by  some  soldiers,  brought  to  Rome, 
and  condemned  to  the  wild  beasts.  He  was 
pardoned,  and  presented  with  the  lion,  which 
he  used  to  lead  about  the  city. 

ANDROGENS  (-6)  or  ANDROGEUS  (-i), 
son  of  Minos  and  Fasiphae,  conquered  all  his 
opponents  in  the  games  of  the  Panathenaea 
at  Athens,  and  was  in  consequence  slain  at 
the  instigation  of  Aegeus.  Minos  made  war 
on  the  Athenians  to  avenge  the  death  of  his 
son,  and  compelled  them  to  send  every  year 
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to  Crete  7  youths  and  T  damsels  to  be  de- 
voured by  the  .Minotaur.  From  this  shame- 
ful tribute  they  were  delivered  by  Thkm:i  B. 

ANDROMACHE  (-es)  or  ANDROMlCHA 
v  .!•'  ,  daughter  of  E€tion,  king  of  the  Cilician 
Thebes,  and  wife  of  Hector,  by  whom  she  had 
I  sou  Seamandrius  (Astyanax).  On  the  tak- 
ing of  Troy  her  son  w;>.s  hurled  from  the  walls 
of  the  city,  and  she  herself  fell  to  the  share 
of  Neoptolemus  (Pyrrhus),  the  son  of  Achil- 
les, who  took  her  to  Epirus.  She  afterwards 
married  Helenas,  a  brother  of  Hector,  who 
ruled  over  Chaonia. 

ANDROMEDA  (-ae)  or  ANDROMEDE 
(-es\  daughter  of  Cepheus,  king  of  Aethiopia, 
and  Cassfopea.  In  consequence  of  her  moth- 
er boasting  that  the  beauty  of  her  daughter 
surpassed  that  of  the  Nereids,  Poseidon  (Nep- 
tune) sent  a  sea-monster  to  lay  waste  the 
Country.  The  oracle  of  Amnion  promised  de- 
liverance if  Andromeda  was  given  up  to  the 
monster ;  and  Cepheus  was  obliged  to  chain 
his  daughter  to  a  rock.  Here  she  was  found 
and  saved  by  Perseus,  who  slew  the  monster 
and  obtained  her  as  his  wife.  She  had  been 
previously  promised  toPhinens,  and  this  gave 
rise  to  the  famous  fight  of  Phineus  and  Per- 
seus at  the  wedding,  in  which  the  former  and 
all  his  associates  were  slain.  After  her  death 
she  was  placed  among  the  stars. 

ANDRONICUS  LlVlUS.  LLivius.] 
ANDROSor-RUS  (-i),  the  most  northerly 
and  one  of  the  largest  islands  of  the  Cyclades, 
S.  E.  of  Euboea,  21  miles  long  and  8  broad,  ear- 
ly attained  importance,  and  colonized  Acan- 
thus and  Stagira  about  «.o.  654.  It  was  cele- 
brated for  its  wine,  whence  the  whole  island 
was  regarded  as  sacred  to  Dionysus. 

ANGLI  or  ANGLII  (-f>rum),  a  German  peo- 
ple on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  who  passed 
over  with  the  Saxons  into  Britain,  which  was 
called  after  them  England.  [Saxones.]  Some 
of  them  appear  to  have  settled  in  Angeln  in 
Schleswig. 

ANGRIVARII  (-f>rum),  a  German  people 
dwelling  on  both  sides  of  theVisurgis(TTe.s<;r), 
separated  from  the  Cherusci  by  an  agger  or 
mound  of  earth. 

XNTGRUS  (-i),  a  small  river  in  the  Tri- 
phylian  Elis,  the  MinyeTus  of  nomer,  flowing 
into  the  Ionian  sea,  near  Samicnm.  Its  wa- 
ters had  a  disagreeable  smell,  in  consequence, 
it  is  said,  of  the  Centaurs  having  washed  in 
them  after  they  had  been  wounded  by  Her- 
cules. 

ANIO,  anciently  XNIEN  (hence  Gen.  Anie- 
nis),  a  river  rising  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Hernici  near  Treba,  which,  after  receiving  the 
brook  Digentia,  forms  at  Tibur  beautiful  wa- 
ter-falls, and  flows  into  the  Tiber  3  miles 
above  Rome.  The  water  of  the  Anio  was  con- 
veyed to  Rome  by  two  aqueducts,  the  Anio 
MRM  and  Anio  nomis. 

ANTFS  (-i)  son  of  Apollo  by  Creusa,  and 
priest  of  Apollo  at  Delos.  By  Dryftpe  he  had 
three  daughters,  to  whom  Dionysus  gave  the 
power  of  producing  at  will  any  quantity  of 
wine,  corn,  and  oil— whence  they  were  called 
Oenotrfipae.     With  these  necessaries  they  are 


said  to  have  supplied  the  Greeks  during  the 
first  9  years  of  the  Trojan  war. 

ANNA  (-ae),  daughter  of  Belns  and  sister 
of  Dido.  After  the  death  of  the  latter,  she  tied 
from  Carthage  to  Italy,  where  she  was  kind- 
ly received  by  Aeneas.  Here  she  excited  the 
jealousy  of  Lavinia,  and,  being  warned  in  a 
dream  by  Dido,  she  fled  and  threw  herself  into 
the  river  Numicius.  Henceforth  she  was  wor- 
shiped as  the  nymph  of  that  river  under  the 
name  of  Anna  Perenna. 

ANNIUS  MILO.     [Milo.] 

ANSER  (-oris),  a  poet  of  the  Augustan  age, 
a  friend  of  the  triumvir  M.  Antonius,  and  one 
of  the  detractors  of  Virgil. 

ANSIBARII  or  AMPSIVARII  (-6rum),  a 
German  people,  originally  dwelling  between 
the  sources  of  the  Ems  and  the  Weser,  and 
afterwards  in  the  interior  of  the  country  near 
the  Cherusci. 

ANTAEOPOLIS  (-is),  an  ancient  city  of 
Upper  Egypt  (the  Thebais),  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  Nile,  and  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Osiris. 

ANTAEUS  (-i),  son  of  Poseidon  (Neptune) 
and  Qe  (Earth),  a  mighty  giant  and  wrestler 
in  Libya,  whose  strength  was  invincible  so 
long  as  he  remained  in  contact  with  his  moth- 
er earth.  Hercules  discovered  the  source  of 
his  strength,  lifted  him  from  the  earth,  and 
crushed  him  in  the  air. 

ANTALClDAS  (-ae),  a  Spartan,  son  of  Le- 
on, is  chiefly  known  by  the  celebrated  treaty 
concluded  with  Persia  in  b.o.  3S7,  usually  call- 
ed the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  since  it  was  the 
fruit  of  his  diplomacy.  According  to  this 
treaty  all  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor  were 
to  belong  to  the  Persian  kins;;  the  Athenians 
were  allowed  to  retain  only  Lemnos,  Imbros, 
and  Scyros;  and  all  the  other  Greek  cities 
were  to  be  independent. 

ANTANDRUS  (-i),  a  city  of  Great  Mysia,  on 
the  Adramyttian  Gulf,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Ida  ;  an  Aeolian  colony. 

ANTEA  or  ANTIA.     [Bellerophon.] 

ANTEMNAE  (-arum),  an  ancient  Sabine 
town  at  the  junction  of  the  Anio  and  the  Ti- 
ber, destroyed  by  the  Romans  in  the  earliest 
times. 

ANTENOR  (-oris),  a  Trojan,  son  of  Aesyetes 
and  Cleomestra,  and  husband  of  Theano.  He 
was  one  of  the  wisest  among  the  elders  at 
Troy  ;  he  received  Menelaus  and  Ulysses  into 
his  house  when  they  came  to  Troy  as  embas- 
sadors ;  and  he  advised  his  fellow-citizeus  to 
restore  Helen  to  Menelaus.  On  the  capture 
of  Troy,  Antenor  was  spared  by  the  Greeks. 
His  history  after  this  event  is  told  differently. 
Some  relate  that  he  went  with  the  Heneti  to 
the  western  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  where  he 
founded  Patavium.  His  sons  and  descend- 
ants were  called  Antenfirldae. 

ANTER5S.     [Erob.] 

ANTHEDON  (-onis\atown  ofBoeotia,  with 
a  harbor,  on  the  coast  of  the  Euboean  sea, 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Anthedon, 
son  of  Glancus,  who  was  here  changed  into  a 
god. 

ANTIIEMUS  (-untis),  a  Macedonian  town 
in  Chalcidice. 
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ANTHEMUSIA  (-ae)  or  AXTIIfiMUS  (-:m- 
tis),  a  city  of  Mesopotamia.  S.  W.  of  Edessa, 
and  a  little  E.  of  the  Euphrates.  The  sur- 
rounding district  was  called  by  the  same 
name,  but  was  generally  included  under  the 
name  of  Osrhoknk. 

ANTHEXE  (-es),  a  place  in  Cynnria,  in  the 
Peloponnesus. 

ANTHYLLA  (-ae),  a  considerable  city  of 
Lower  Egypt,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cauopic 
branch  of  the  Nile,  below  Xaucratis. 

ANTIAS  (-atis),  Q.  VALERIUS  (-i),  a  Ro- 
man historian,  flourished  about  n.o.  80,  and 
wrote  the  history  of  Rome  from  the  earliest 
time*  down  to  those  of  Sulla.  His  work  was 
full  of  falsehoods. 

AXTICLEA  (-ae),  daughter  of  Autolycus, 
wife  of  Laertes,  and  mother  of  Ulysses,  died 
of  L'lief  at  the  long  absence  of  her  son.  It  is 
said  that  before  marrying  Laertes  she  lived 
on  intimate  terms  with  Sisyphus;  whence 
Ulysses  is  sometimes  called  a  son  of  Sisyphus. 

AXTiCYRA,  more  anciently  ANTICIR- 
RI1 A  (-ae).  (1)  A  town  in  Phocis,  on  a  bay  of 
the  Crissaean  gulf.— (2)  A  town  in  Thessaly, 
on  the  Spercheus,  not  far  from  its  mouth. 
Both  towns  were  celebrated  for  their  helle- 
bore, the  chief  remedy  in  antiquity  for  mad- 
ness: hence  the  proverb  Navigtt  Arttici/rcuii, 
when  a  person  acted  senselessly. 

AXTIGOXK  (-$8),  daughter  of  Oedipus  by 
his  mother  Jocaste.  and  sister  of  Ismene  and 
of  Eteocles  and  PolynTces.  In  the  tragic  story 
of  Oedipus.  Antigone  appears  as  a  noble 
maiden,  with  a  truly  heroic  attachment  to  her 
father  and  brothers.  When  Oedipus  had  put 
out  his  eyes,  and  was  obliged  to  quit  Thebes, 
he  was  accompanied  by  Antigone,  who  re- 
mained with  him  till  he  died  at  Colonus,  and 
then  returned  to  Thebes.  After  her  two 
brothers  had  killed  each  other  in  battle,  and 
Creon,  the  king  of  Thebes,  would  not  allow 
Polynices  to  be  buried,  Antigone  alone  defied 
the'tyrant,  and  buried  the  body  of  her  brother. 
Creon  thereupon  ordered  her  to  be  shut  up  in 
a  subterranean  cave,  where  she  killed  herself. 
Her  lover  Haemon,  the  son  of  Creon,  killed 
himself  by  her  side. 

ANTlGfiXEA  and  -IA  (-ae).  (1)  A  town  in 
Epirus  (Ulyricum)  at  the  junction  of  a  tribu- 
tary with  the  Aous,  and  near  a  narrow  pass 
of  the  Acroceraunian  mountains. — (2)  A  town 
on  the  Orontes  in  Syria,  founded  by  Antigo- 
nns  as  the  capital  of  his  empire  (h.o.  306),  but 
most  of  its  inhabitants  were  transferred  by 
Selencus  to  Antiociiia,  which  was  built  in  its 
neisjborhood. 

ANTIGOXUS  (-i).     (1)  King  of  Asia,  sur- 
named  the  One-eyed,  son  of  Philip  of  Elymio- 
tis,  and  father  of  Demetrins  Poliorcetes  by 
Stratonice.     He  was  one  of  the  generals  of  | 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  in  the  division  of  ! 
the  empire  after  the  death  of  the  latter  (b.c.  I 
823)  he  received  the  provinces  of  the  Greater 
Phrygia,  Lycia,  and  Pamphylia.    On  the  death 
of  the  regent  Antipater,  in  319,  he  aspired  to  j 
the  sovereignty  of  Asia.    In  31G  he  defeated  ! 
and  put  Eumenes  to  death,  after  a  struggle 
of  nearly  3  years.     He  afterwards  carried  on  j 
war,  with  varying  success,  against  Seleucus,  I 


Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and  Lysimachus.  After 
the  defeat  of  Ptolemy's  fleet  in  306,  Antigonus 
assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  his  example 
was  followed  by  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  and 
Seleucus.  Antigonus  and  his  sou  Demetrius 
were  at  length  defeated  by  Lvsimachus  at  the 
decisive  battle  of  Ipsns  "in  "Phrygia,  in  301. 
Antigonus  fell  in  the  battle,  in  the  81st  vear  of 
his  age.— (2)  Gonatas,  son  of  Demetrius  Poli- 
orcetes, and  grandson  of  the  preceding.  He 
assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Macedonia  after 
his  father's  death  in  Asia  in  2S3,  but  he  did 
not  obtain  possession  of  the  throne  till  -277. 
He  was  driven  out  of  his  kingdom  bv  Pvrrhus 
of  Epirus  in  273,  but  recovered  it  iu  the  follow- 
ing year.  He  died  in  239.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Demetrius  II.  His  surname  Gouatus  is 
usually  derived  from  Gonnos  or  Gonni  in 
Thessaly;  but  some  think  that  Gonatus  is  a 
Macedonian  word,  signifying  an  iron  plate 
protecting  the  knee.— (3)  Doson  (so  called  be- 
cause he  was  always  about  to  give  but  never 
did),  son  of  Demetrius  of  Cyreiie,  and  grand- 
son of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  On  the  death 
of  Demetrius  II.,  in  229,  he  was  left  guardian 
of  his  son  Philip,  but  he  married  the  widow 
of  Demetrius,  and  became  king  of  Macedonia 
himself.  He  supported  Aratus  and  the  Achae- 
an League  against  Cleomenes,  kin^r  of  Sparta, 
whom  he  defeated  at  Sellasia  in  221,  and  took 
Sparta.     He  died  220. 

AXTiLlBAXUS  (-i),  a  mountain  on  the 
confines  of  Palestine,  Phoenicia,  aud  Syria, 
parallel  to  Libanus,  which  it  exceeds  in  height. 
Its  highest  summit  is  M.  Hermou. 

ANTlL5cnUS  (-5),  son  of  Nestor  and  An- 
axibia,  accompanied  his  father  to  Troy,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery.  He  was 
slain  before  Troy  by  Memnon  the  Ethiopian. 

ANTIMACHUS  (-i),  a  Greek  epic  and  ele- 
giac poet  of  Claros  or  Colophon,  flourished 
towards  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war; 
his  chief  work  was  an  epic  poem  called  The- 
bais. 

ANTIN00P5LIS  (-is),  a  splendid  city,  built 
by  Hadrian,  in  memory  of  his  favorite  Anti- 
nocs,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Nile. 

ANTIXOUS  (-i).  (1)  Son  of  EupTthes  of 
Ithaca,  and  one  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope, 
was  slain  by  Ulysses.— (2)  A  youth  of  extraor- 
dinary beauty,  born  at  Claudiopolis  in  Bithy- 
nia,  was  the  favorite  of  the  emperor  Hadrian, 
and  his  companion  in  all  his  journeys.  He 
was  drowned  in  the  Nile,  a.p.  122.  The  grief 
of  the  emperor  knew  no  bounds  He  enrolled 
Antinous  among  the  gods,  caused  a  temple  to 
be  erected  to  him  at  Mantinea,  and  founded 
the  city  of  Antinoopoi.is  in  honor  of  him. 

ANTI5CHTA  and  -EA  (-ae).  (1)  The  cap- 
ital of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Syria,  and  long 
the  chief  city  of  Asia,  stood  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Orontes,  about  20  miles  (geog.)  from 
the  sea,  in  a  beautiful  valley.  It  was  built  by 
Seleucus  Nicator,  about,  n.o.  300,  who  called  it 
Antiochia  in  honor  of  his  father  Antiochus, 
and  peopled  it  chiefly  from  the  neighboring 
city  of  Antigonia.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest 
strongholds  of  the  Christian  faith ;  the  first 
place  where  the  Christian  name  was  useO. 
{Acts  xi.  26) ;  and  the  see  of  one  of  the  four 
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chief  bishops,  who  were  called  Patriarchs. — 
(2)  A.  An  Maeandrum,  a  city  of  Caria,  on  the 
Maeander,  bnilt  by  Antiochus  I.  Soter  on  the 
site  of  the  old  city  of  Pythopolis.— (3)  A  city 
on  the  borders  of  Phrygia  and  Pisidia;  built 
by  colonists  from  Magnesia ;  made  a  colony 
under  Augustus,  and  called  CaesarGa. —  The 
other  cities  of  the  name  of  Antioch  are  better 
known  under  other  designations. 

ANTiSCHUS  (-i).  I.  King*  of  Syria.— m 
Soter  (reigned  n.o.  2SO-261),  was  the  son  of 
Seleucus  I.,  the  founder  of  the  Syrian  kiug- 
doTn  of  the  Seleucidae.  lie  married  his  step- 
mother Stratonlee.  with  whom  he  fell  violent- 
ly in  love,  and  whom  his  father  surrendered 
to  him.  Be  fell  In  battle  igailMt  the  Gauls 
in  201.— (2)  Tiif.os  (b.o.  861-246),  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  No.  1.  The  Milesians  gave  him  his 
surname  of  Theos,  because  he  delivered  them 
from  their  tyranr.  Timarhus.  He 
carried  on  war  with  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphia, king  of  Egypt,  which  was 
brought  to  n  close  by  his  putting 
away  his  wife  LaodlcG,  and  marry- 
ing Berenice-,  the  daughter  of  Ptol- 
emy. After  the  death  of  Ptolemy, 
he  recalled  LaodloS,  but,  In  revenge 
for  the  insult  she  had  received,  she 
ceased  Antiocbne  and  Berenice1  to 
be  murdered.  He  was  succeeded  by 
bis  son  Selencus  Callinicus.  His 
younger  son  Antiochus  Hierax  also 
assumed  the  crown,  and  carried  on 
war  some  years  with  his  brother. 
[Seleccus  il.]— (3)  The  Great  (h.c. 


223-1S7),  son  and  successor  of  Selencus  Callini- 
cus. He  carried  on  war  against  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lopator,  king  of  Egypt,  in  order  to  obtain 
Coele-Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine,  but  was 
obliged  to  cede  these  provinces  to  Ptolemy, 
in  consequence  of  his  defeat  at  the  battle  of 
Kaphia,  near  Gaza,  in  217.  He  was  after- 
wards engaged  for  7  years  (212-205)  in  an  at- 
tempt to  regain  the  eastern  provinces  of  Asia, 
which  had  revolted  during  the  reign  of  An- 
tiochus II. ;  but,  though  he  met  with  great 
success,  he  found  it  hopeless  to  effect  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  Parthian  and  Bactrian  king- 
doms, and  accordingly  concluded  a  peace  with 
them.  In  198  he  conquered  Palestine  and 
Coele-Syria,  which  he  afterwards  gave  as  a 
dowry  with  his  daughter  Cleopatra  upon  her 
marriage  with  Ptolemy  Epiphanes.  lie  aft- 
erwards became  involved  in  hostilities  with 
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the  Romans,  and  was  urged  by  Hannibal,  who 
arrived  at  his  court,  to  invade  Italy  without 
loss  of  time  ;  but  Antiochns  did  riot  follow 
his  advice.  In  192  he  crossed  over  into  Greece: 
and  in  191  he  was  defeated  by  the  Romans 
at  Thermopylae,  and  compelled  to  return  to 
Asia.  In  190  he  was  again  defeated  by  the 
Romans  under  L.  Scipio,  at  Mount  Sipylns 


where  he  was  brought  up,  brother  of  No.  8, 
reigned  over  Coele-Syria  and  Phoenicia  from 
112  to  9G,  but  fell  in  battle  in  95  against  Seleu- 
cus  Epiphanes,  son  of  A.  VIII,  Grypus.— (10) 
Eubbbbs,  son  of  Cyziceuus,  defeated  Seleucus 
Epiphanes,  and  maintained  the  throne  against 
the  brothers  of  Seleucus.  He  succeeded  his 
father  in  95. — (11)  Epipuanks,  son  of  Grypus 


near  Magnesia,  and  compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  I  and  brother  of  Seleucus  Epiphanes,  carried 
which  was  granted  in  188,  on  condition  of  his 
ceding  all  his  dominions  E.  of  Mount  Tau- 
rus, and  paying  15,000  Euboic  talents.  In  or- 
der to  raise  the  money  to  pay  the  Romans, 
he  attacked  a  wealthy  temple  in  Elymais,  but 
was  killed  by  the  people  of  the  place  (187). 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Seleucus  Philop- 
ator.— (4)  Epiphanes  (n.o.  175-164),  son  of  An- 
tiochns III.,  succeeded  his  brother  Seleucus 
Philopator  in  175.     He  carried  on  war  against 
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Egypt  (171-1GS)  with  great  success,  and  he 
was  preparing  to  lay  siege  to  Alexandria  in 
1C8,  when  the  Romans  compelled  him  to  re- 
tire. He  endeavored  to  root  out  the  Jewish 
religion  and  to  introduce  the  worship  of  the 
Greek  divinities ;  but  this  attempt  led  to  a 
rising  of  the  Jewish  people,  under  Mattathias 
and  his  heroic  sons,  the  Maccabees,  which  An- 
tiochns was  unable  to  put  down.  He  attempt- 
ed to  plunder  a  temple  in  Elymais  in  104,  but 
he  was  repulsed,  and  died  shortly  afterwards 
in  a  state  of  raving  madness,  which  the  Jews 
and  Greeks  equally  attributed  to  his  sacri- 
legious crimes.  His  subjects  gave  him  the 
name  of  Epimanes  (the  "  madman"),  in  parody 
of  Epiphanes.— (5)  Eupator  (ij.o.  164-162),  son 
and  successor  of  Epiphanes,  was  9  years  old 
at  his  father's  death.  He  was  dethroned  and 
put  to  death  by  Demetrius  Soter,  the  son  of 
Seleucus  Philopator.— (')  Throb,  son  of  Alex- 
ander Balas.  He  was  brought  forward  as  a 
claimant  to  the  crown  in  144,  against  Deme- 
trius Nicator,  by  Tryphon,  but  he  was  mur- 
dered by  the  latter,  who  ascended  the  throne 
himself  in  142.— (7)  Sipetes  (b.o.  137-12S),  so 
called  from  Side,  in  Pamphylia,  where  he  was 
Drought  up,  younger  son  of  Demetrius  Soter, 
succeeded  Tryphon.  He  was  defeated  and 
slain  in  battle  by  the  Parthiaus  in  128.— (8) 
Gbypus,  or  Hook-nosed  (n.c.  125-96),  second 
son  of  Demetrius  Nicator  and  Cleopatra.  He 
carried  on  war  for  some  years  with  his  half- 
brother,  A.  IX.  Cyziceuus.  At  length,  in  112, 
the  two  brothers  agreed  to  share  the  kingdom 
between  them,  A.  Cyziceuus  having  Coele-Sy- 
ria and  Phoenicia,  and  A.  Grypus  the  remain- 
der of  the  provinces.  Grypus  was  assassin- 
ated in  96.  —  (9)   Cyzicentjs,  from    Cyzicus, 


on  war  against  Eusebes,  but  was  defeated  by 
the  latter,  and  drowned  in  the  river  Oroutes. 
— (12)  Dionysus,  brother  of  No.  11,  held  the 
crown  for  a  short  time,but  fell  in  battle  against 
Aretas,  king  of  the  Arabians.     The  Syrians, 
worn  out  with  the  civil  broils  of  the  Seleuci- 
dae,  offered  the  kingdom  to  Tigranes,  king  of 
Armenia,  who  united  Syria  to  his  own  domin- 
ions in  S3,  and  held  it  till  his  defeat  by  the 
Romans  in  69.  —  (13)  Asiatiocs,  son  of  Eu- 
sebes, became  king  of  Syria  on  the 
defeat  of  Tigranes  by  Lucullus  in  69 ; 
but  he  was  deprived  of  it  in  65  by 
Ponipey,  who  reduced  Syria  to  a  Ro- 
man province.    In  this  year  the  Se- 
eucidae  ceased  to  reign. 

II.  Kings  ofCovimagene.—(l)  Made 
an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  about 
n.c.  64.  He  assisted  Pompey  with 
troops  in  49,  and  was  attacked  by 
Antony  in  88.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Mithridates  I.  about  31.  — (2)  Suc- 
ceeded Mithridates  I.,  and  was  put 
to  death  at  Rome  by  Augustus  in  29. 
—(3)  Succeeded  Mithridates  II.,  and 
A.D.  17.  Upon  his  death,  Comma- 
gene  became  a  Roman  province,  and  remain- 
ed so  till  a.d.  38.— (4)  Surnamed  Epiphanes, 
received  his  paternal  dominion  from  Calig- 
ula in  A.r>.  38.  He  assisted  the  Romans  in 
their  wars  against  the  Parthians  under  Nero, 
and  against  the  Jews  under  Vespasian.  In 
72  he  was  accused  of  conspiring  with  the 
Parthians  against  the  Romans,  was  deprived 
of  his  kingdom,  and  retired  to  Rome,  where 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

III.  Literary.— Of  Ascalon,  the  founder  of 
the  fifth  Academy,  was  a  friend  of  Lucullus 
and  the  teacher  of  Cicero  during  his  studies 
at  Athens  (n.c.  79). 

ANTIOPE  (-es).  (1)  Daughter  of  Nycteus, 
and  mother  by  Zeus  (Jupiter)  of  Amphion  and 
Zethus.  For  details  see  Amphion.  — (2)  An 
Amazon,  sister  of  Hippolyte,  wife  of  Theseus, 
and  mother  of  Hippolytus. 


Antiope. 

ANTIPATER  (-tri).    (1)  The  Macedonian, 
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an  officer  neatly  trusted  by  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  was  left  by  the  latter  regent 
in  .Macedonia  when  lie  crossed  over  into  Asia 
in  B.O.  :;H4.  On  the  death  of  Alexander  (323), 
Antipater,  in  conjunction  with  Craterus,  car- 
ried on  war  against  the  Greeks,  who  endeav- 
ored to  recover  their  independence.  This 
war,  usually  called  the  I.ainian  war,  from  La- 
mia, where  Antipater  was  besieged  in  323, 
was  terminated  by  Antipater's  victory  over 
the  confederates  at'Crannon  in  322.  This  was 
followed  by  the  submission  of  Athens  and  the 
death  ofDKMosTiiENEs.  Antipater  died  in  819, 
after  appointing  Polysperchon  regent,  and  his 
own  son  Cassamu.k  to  a  subordinate  position. 
—(2)  Grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  second 
son  of  Cassander  and  Thessalonica.  He  and 
his  brother  Alexander  quarreled  for  the  pos- 
session of  Macedonia ;  and  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetea  availed  himself  of  their  dissensions  to 
obtain  the  kingdom,  and  to  put  to  death  the 
two  brothers.— (3)  Father  of  Herod  the  Great, 
son  of  a  noble  Idumaean  of  the  same  name, 
espoused  the  cause  of  Hyrcauus  against  his 
brother  Aristobulus.  He  was  appointed  by 
Caesar  in  n.c.  47  procurator  of  Judaea,  which 
appointment  he  held  till  his  death  in  4ii,  when 
he  was  poisoned.— (4)  Eldest  son  of  Herod  the 
Great  by  his  first  wife,  conspired  against  his 
father's  life,  and  was  executed  tive  days  be- 
fore Herod's  death.— (5)  Of  Tarsus,  a  Stoic  phi- 
losopher, the  successor  of  Diogenes  and  the 
teacher  of  Panaetius,  about  n.c.  144. 

ANTIPATER,  L.  CAELTUS  (-i),  a  Roman 
historian,  and  a  contemporary  of  C.  Gracchus 
(n.c.  123),  wrote  Annates,  which  contained  a 
valuable  account  of  the  second  Punic  war. 

ANTIPATRIA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Illyricum  on 
the  borders  of  Macedonia,  on  the  Apsus. 

ANTlPHlTES  (-ae),  king  of  the  mythical 
Laestrygones  in  Sicily,  who  are  represented 
as  giants  and  cannibals.  They  destroyed  11 
of  the  ships  of  Ulysses,  who  escaped  with 
only  one  vessel.  Formiae  is  called  by  Ovid 
Antiphatac  domust,  because  it  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Laestrygones. 

ANTTPHBLLUa     [Piiki.i.cs.] 

ANTIPHILUS  (-i),  of  Egypt,  a  distinguish- 
ed painter,  the  rival  of  Apelles,  painted  for 
Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great. 

ANTIPHON  (-onis),  the  most  ancient  of 
the  10  orators,  born  at  Rhamnus  in  Attica, 
b.o.  480.  He  belonged  to  the  oligarchical 
party  at  Athens,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  establishment  of  the  government  of  the 
Four  Hundred  (is.c.  411),  after  the  overthrow 
of  which  he  was  brought  to  trial,  condemned, 
and  put  to  death.  Antiphon  introduced  great 
improvements  in  public  speaking;  be  opened 
a  school  in  which  he  taught  rhetoric,  and  the 
historian  Thucydides  was  one  of  his  pupils. 
The  orations  which  he  composed  were  written 
for  others;  and  the  only  time  that  he  spoke 
in  public  himself  was  when  he  was  accused 
and  condemned  to  death.  This  speech  is  now 
lost.  We  still  possess  15  of  his  orations,  3  of 
which  were  written  by  him  for  others,  and 
the  remaining  12  as  specimens  for  his  school, 
or  exereises  on  fictitious  c;i>c<. 

ANTlPOLIS  (-is:  Antibes),  a  town  in  Gallia 


Narboncnsis  on  the  coast,  a  few  miles  W.  of 
Nicaea,  founded  by  Massilia. 

ANTIRRHIUM.     [Kiium.] 

ANTISSA  (-ae),  a  town  in  I-esbos,  on  the 
W.  Coast  between  Methymna,  and  the  prom- 
ontory Sigrinm,  was  originally  on  a  small 
island  opposite  Lesbos,  which  was  afterwards 
united  with  Lesbos. 

ANT1STHENES  (-is  and  -ae),  an  Athenian, 
founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Cynic  philosophers. 
His  mother  was  a  Thracian.  In  his  youth  he 
fought  at  Tanagra  (u.o.  426),  and  was  a  dis- 
ciple first  of  Gorgias,  and  then  of  Socrates, 
whom  ho  never  quitted,  and  at  whose  death 
he  was  present.  He  died  at  Athens,  at.  the 
age  of  70.  He  taught  in  the  Cynosarges,  a 
gymnasium  for  the  use  of  Athenians  born  of 
foreign  mothers ;  whence  probably  his  follow- 
ers were  called  Cynics,  though  others  derive 
their  name  from  their  dog-like  neglect  of  all 
forms  and  usages  of  society.  He  was  an  en- 
emy to  all  speculation,  and  thus  was  opposed 
to  Plato.  He  taught  that  virtue  is  the  sole 
thing  necessary.  From  his  school  the  Stoics 
subsequently  sprung. 

ANTISTIUS  LABEO.     [Ladf.o.] 

ANTITAURUS  (-i:  Ali-Dagh),  a  chain  of 
mountains,  which  strikes  off  N.E.  from  the 
main  chain  of  the  Taurus  on  the  S.  border  of 
Cappadocia,  in  the  centre  of  which  district  it 
turns  to  the  E.  and  runs  parallel  to  the  Tau-' 
rus  as  far  as  the  Euphrates.  Its  average 
height  exceeds  that  of  the  Taurus. 

ANTlUM  (-i),  a  very  ancient  town  of  Latium, 
on  a  rocky  promontory  running  out  some  dis- 
tance into  the  Tyrrhenian  sea.  It  was  found- 
ed by  the  Tyrrhenians  and  Pelasgians,  and 
was  noted  for  its  piracy.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Romans  in  is.c.  468,  and  a  colony  was  sent 
thither;  but  it  revolted,  was  taken  a  second 
time  by  the  Romans  in  338,  was  deprived  of 
all  its  ships,  the  beaks  of  which  (Rostra)  served 
to  ornament  the  platform  of  the  speakers  in 
j  the  Roman  forum,  and  received  another  Ro- 
man colony.  In  the  latter  times  of  the  re- 
public, and  under  the  empire,  it  was  a  favorite 
residence  of  many  of  the  Roman  nobles  and 
emperors.  The  emperor  Nero  was  born  here-, 
and  in  the  remains  of  his  palace  the  Apollo 
Belvedere  was  found.  Antium  possessed 
temples  of  Fortune  and  Neptune. 

ANTONIA  (-ae).  (1)  Major,  elder  daughter 
of  M.  Antonius  and  Octavia,  wife  of  L.  Do- 
mitius  Ahenobarbus,  and  mother  of  Cu.  Do- 
mitins,  the  father  of  the  emperor  Nero. — 
(2)  Minor,  younger  sister  of  the  preceding, 
wife  of  Drnsus,  the  brother  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius,  and  mother  of  Germauicus,  the 
father  of  the  emperor  Caligula,  of  Livia,  or 
Livilla,  and  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  She 
died  A.n.  38,  soon  after  the  accession  of  her 
grandson  Caligula.  She  was  celebrated  for 
her  beauty,  virtue,  and  chastity. — (3)  Daughter 
of  the  emperor  Claudius,  was  put  to  death  by 
Nero,  a.t>.  66,  because  she  refused  to  marry 
him. 

ANTONIA  TURRIS,  a  castle  on  a  rock  at 
the  N.W.  corner  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem, 
which  commanded  both  the  temple  and  the 
city.    It  was  at  first  called  Baris :  Herod  tho 
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Great  changed  its  name  in  honor  of  M.  Anto- 
nius.  It  contained  the  residence  of  the  Pro- 
curator Judaeae. 

ANTONINOpOLIS  (-is),  a  city  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, between  Edessa  and  Dara,  aft.  Maxim- 
ianopohs,  and  oft.  Constantia. 

ANTONINUS,  M.  AURELIUS.     [M.  Auee- 

L1U8.] 

ANTONINUS  PIUS  (-i),  Roman  emperor, 
A.r>.  138-161,  born  near  Lanuvium,  a.p.  Bo,  was 
adopted  by  Hadrian  in  188,  and  succeeded  the 
latter  in  the  same  year.  The  senate  conferred 
upon  him  the  title"  of  Pius,  or  the  dutifully  af- 


Apotkaotit  Hi'  Antoninus  Pius  and  Faustina. 
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fectionate,  because  he  persuaded  them  to  grant 
to  his  father  Hadrian  the  apotheosis  and  the 
other  honors  usually  paid  to  deceased  emper- 
ors. The  reign  of  Antoninus  is  almost  a  blank 
in  history-  a  blank  caused  by  the  suspension 
for  a  time  of  war,  violence,  and  crime.  He 
was  one  of  the  best  princes  that  ever  mount- 
ed a  throne,  and  all  his  thoughts  and  ener- 
gies were  dedicated  to  the  happiness  of  his 
people.  He  died  101,  in  his  75th  year.  He 
was  succeeded  by  M.  Aurelius,  whom  he  had 
adopted,  when  he  himself  was  adopted  by 
Hadrian,  and  to  whom  he  gave  his  daughter 
Faustina  in  marriage. 

ANTONIUS  (-i).  (1)  M.,  the  orator,  born  b.o. 
143;  quaestor  in  113;  praetor  in  104,  when  he 
fought  against  the  pirates  in  Cilicia;  consul 
in  99 ;  and  censor  in  97.  He  belonged  to  Snl- 
la'S  party,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Marias 
and  China,  when  they  entered  Rome  in  S7: 
his  head  was  cut  off  and  placed  on  the  Rostra. 
Cicero  mentions  hint  and  L.  Crassus  as  the 
most  distinguished  orators  of  their  age;  and 
he  is  introduced  as  one  of  the  speakers  in 
Cicero's  De  Oratore. — (2)  M.,  surnamed  Creti- 
cus,  elder  son  of  the  orator,  and  father  of  the 
triumvir,  was  praetor  in  75,  and  received  the 
command  of  the  Meet  and  all  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  in  order  to  clear  the  sea  of 
pirates  ;  but  he  did  not  succeed  in  his  object, 
and  used  his  power  to  plunder  the  provinces. 
He  died  shortly  afterwards  in  Crete,  and  was 
called  Creticus  in  derision. — (3)  C,  3rounger 
son  of  the  orator,  and  uncle  of  the  triumvir. 
was  expelled  the  senate  in  70,  and  was  the 
colleague  of  Cicero  in  the  praetorship  (65)  and 


consulship  (63).  He  was  one  of  Catiline's  con- 
spirators, but  deserted  the  latter  by  Cicero's 
promising  him  the  province  of  Macedonia. 
He  had  to  lead  an  army  against  Catiline,  but, 
unwilling  to  fight  against  his  former  friend, 
he  gave  the  command  on  the  day  of  battle  to 
his  legate,  M.  Petreins.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  Antony  went  into  his  province,  which 
he  plundered  shamefully  :  and  on  his  return  to 
Rome  in  59  was  accused  both  of  taking  part  in 
Catiline's  conspiracy  and  of  extortion  in  his 
province.  He  was  defended  by  Cicero,  but  was 
condemned,  and  retired  to  the  island  of  Ceph- 
alleuia.  He  was  subsequently  recalled,  prob- 
ably by  Caesar,  and  was  In  Rome  at  the 
beginning  of  44.— (4)  M.,  the  Tisiit.mvik, 
was  son  of  No.  2.  and  Julia,  the  sister  of 
Julius  Caesar,  consul  in  64,  and  was  born 
about  83.  His  father  died  while  he  was 
still  young,  and  he  was  brought  up  by 
Lentulus,  who  married  his  mother  Julia, 
and  who  was  put  to  death  by  Cicero  in 
63  as  one  of  Catiline's  conspirators: 
hence  Antony  became  a  personal  enemy 
of  Cicero.  Antony  indulged  in  his  ear- 
liest youth  in  every  kind  of  dissipation, 
and  his  affairs  soon  became  deeply  in- 
volved. In  58  he  went  to  Syria,  where 
he  served  with  distinction  under  A.  Ga- 
binius.  In  54  he  went  to  Caesar  in  Gaul, 
and  by  the  influence  of  the  latter  was 
elected  quaestor  (52).  He  now  became 
one  of  the  most  active  partisans  of  Cae- 
sar. He  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  49, 
and  in  January  fled  to  Caesar's  camp  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  after  putting  his  veto 
upon  the  decree  of  the  senate  which  deprived 
Caesar  of  his  command.  In  4S  Antony  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  where  he 
commanded  the  left  wing.  In  44  he  was  con- 
sul with  Caesar,  when  he  offered  him  the 
kingly  diadem  at  the  festival  of  the  Luperca- 
lia.     After  Caesar's  murder  on  the  15lh  of 
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March,  Antony  eudeavored  to  succeed  to 
his  power.  He  pronounced  the  speech 
over  Caesar's  body,  and  read  his  will  to 
the  people:  and  lie  also  obtained  the  pa- 

ticrs  and  private  property  of  Caesar.  Hut 
le  found  a  new  and  unexpected  rival  in 
yOUIlg  Octavianus  the  adopted  son  and 
great-nephew  of  the  dictator,  who  at  first 
joined  the  senate  iu  order  to  crush  An- 
tony. Towards  the  end  of  the  year  An- 
tony proceeded  to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which 
had  been  previously  granted  him  by  the  Co 
senate:  but  Dec.  Brutus  refused  to  sur- 
render the  province  to  Antony,  and  threw 
himself  into  Mutina,  where  he  was  besieged 
by  Antony.  The  senate  approved  of  the 
conduct  of  Brutus,  declared  Antony  a  pub- 
lic enemy,  and  intrusted  the  conduct  of  the 
war  against  him  to  Octavianus.  Antony  was 
defeated  at  the  battle  of  Mutina,  in  April,  43, 
and  was  obliged  to  cross  the  Alps.  Both  the 
consuls,  however,  had  fallen,  and  the  sena- 
tors now  bewail  to  show  their  jealousy  of  Oc- 
tavianus.  Meantime  Antony  was  joined  by 
Lepidus  with  a  powerful  army;  Octavianus 
became  reconciled  to  Antony ;  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  government  of  the  state 
should  be  vested  in  Antony,  Octavianus,  and 
Lepidus,  under  the  title  of  Triumviri  Re- 
publican Conntituendae,  for  the  next  5  years. 
The  mutual  enemies  of  each  were  proscribed, 
and  in  the  numerous  executions  that  follow- 
ed, Cicero,  who  had  attacked  Antony  in  his 
Philippic  Orations,  fell  a  victim  to  Antony. 
In  42  Antony  and  Octavianus  crushed  the  re- 
publican paVty  by  the  battle  of  Philippi,  in 
which  Brutus  and  Cassias  fell.  Antony  then 
went  to  Asia,  which  he  had  received  as  his 
share  of  the  Roman  world.  In  Cilicia  he  met 
with  Cleopatra,  and  followed  her  to  Egypt, 
a  captive  to  her  charms.  Iu  41,  Fulvia,  the 
wife  of  Antony,  and  his  brother  L.  Autoui- 
08,  made  war  upon  Octavianus  in  Italy.  An- 
tony prepared  to  support  his  relatives,  but 
the  war  was  brought  to  a  close  at  the  begin- 
ning of  40,  before  Antony  could  reach  Italy. 
The  opportune  death  of  Fulvia  facilitated  the 
reconciliation  of  Antony  and  Octavianus, 
which  was  cemented  by  Antony  marrying 
Octavia,  the  sister  of  Octavianus.  Antony  re- 
mained in  Italy  till  30,  when  the  triumvirs 
concluded  a  peace  with  Sext.  Pompey,  and  he 
afterwards  went  to  his  provinces  in  the  East. 
In  this  year  and  the  following,  Ventidius,  the 
lieutenant  of  Antony,  defeated  the  Parthians. 
In  37  Antony  crossed  over  to  Italy,  when  the 
triumvirate  was  renewed  for  5  years.  He  then 
returned  to  the  East,  and  shortly  afterwards 
sent  Octavia  back  to  her  brother,  and  sur- 
rendered himself  entirely  to  the  charms  of 
Cleopatra.  In  36  he  invaded  Parthia,  but  he 
lost  a  great  number  of  his  troops,  and  was 
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obliged  to  retreat.  He  was  more  successful 
in  his  invasion  of  Armenia  in  34,  for  he  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  person  of  Artavas- 
des,  the  Armenian  king,  and  carried  him  to 
Alexandria.  Antony  now  laid  aside  entirely 
the  character  of  a  Roman  citizen,  and  assumed 
the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  an  Eastern  despot. 
His  conduct,  and  the"  unbounded  influence 
which  Cleopatra  had  acquired  over  him,  al- 
ienated many  of  his  friends  and  supporters; 
and  Octavianus  saw  that  the  time  had  now 
come  for  crushing  his  rival.  The  contest  was 
decided  by  the  memorable  sea-fight  off  Ac- 
tinm,  September  2d,  31,  in  which  Antony's 
fleet  was  completely  defeated.  Antony,  ac- 
companied by  Cleopatra,  fled  to  Alexandria, 
where  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  in  the 
following  year  (30),  when  Octavianus  appear- 
ed before  the  city.— (5)  C,  brother  of  the  tri- 
umvir, was  praetor  in  Macedonia  in  44,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  M.  Brutus  in  43,  and  was 
put  to  death  by  Brutus  in  42,  to  revenge  the 
murder  of  Cicero.— (c)  L.,  youngest  brother 
of  the  triumvir,  was  consul  in  41,  when  he  en- 
gaged in  war  a^ainsL  Octavianus  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Fulvia,  his  brother's  wife.  He  threw 
himself  into  the  town  of  Penisia,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  surrender  in  the  following  year. 
His  life  was  spared,  and  he  was  afterwards 
appointed  by  Octavianus  to  the  command  of 
Iberia.— (7)  M.,  elder  son  of  the  triumvir  by 
Fulvia,  was  executed  by  order  of  Octavianus, 
after  the  death  of  his  father  in  30.— (8)  Jt.-i.i-s, 
younger  sou  of  the  triumvir  by  Fulvia,  was 
brought  up  by  his  step- mother  Octavia  at 
Rome,  and  received  great  marks  of  favor  from 
Augustus.  He  was  consul  in  no.  10,  but  was 
put  to  death  in  2,  in  consequence  of  his  adulV 
erous  intercourse  with  Julia, 
the  daughter  of  Augustas. 
ANTilXlUS  FELIX.     [Pk- 

MX.] 

ANTONIUS  MUSA.    [Mi- 

SA.] 

ANTONIUS  PRIMUS. 
[Pawns.] 

ANTRON  (-onis),  a  town  in 
Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Sinus  Malia- 

CU8. 

ANfBIS  (-is),  an  Egyptian 
divinity,  worshiped  in  the 
form  of  a  human  being  with  a 
doL''s  head.  The  Greeks  iden- 
tified him  with  their  own  Her- 
mes (the  Roman  Mercury),  and 
thus  sp,-ak  of  Hermatmphis 
in  the  same  manner  as  of  Zeus    imago  of  Anubit. 
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(Jupiter)  Ammon.  His  worship  was  intro- 
duced at  Rome  towards  the  end  of  the  republic 

ANXUR.     [Tarracina.] 

IN  STUB  (-ft,  a  wealthy  Athenian,  the  most 
influential  and  formidable  of  the  accusers  of 
Socrates,  b.c.  399.  He  was  a  leading  man  of 
the  democratical  party,  and  took  an  active 
part,  along  with  Thrasybulus,  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  30  Tyrants. 

AC-NES  (-um),  an  ancient  race  in  Boeotia. 
Hence  the  poets  frequently  use  Aonius  as 
equivalent  to  Boeotian.  As  Mount  Helicon 
and  the  fountain  Aganippe  were  in  Aonia,the 
Muses  are  called  Aoriides. 

AORSI  or  ADORSI  (-6rum),  a  powerful  peo- 
ple of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  chiefly  found  between 
the  Palus  Maeotis  (Sea  of  Azof)  and  the  Cas- 
pian, whence  they  spread  far  into  European 
Sarmatia. 

AOUS  (-1)  or  AEAS  (-antis),  the  principal 
river  of  the  Greek  part  of  Illyricum,  rising  in 
M.  Lacmon,  and  flowing  into  the  Ionian  sea 
near  Aptrilonia. 

APAMEA  or  -IA  (-ae).  (1)  A.  An  Orontem 
a  city  of  Syria,  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator  on 
the  site  of  the  older  city  of  Pei.i.a,  in  a  very 
strong  position  on  the  river  Orontes  or  Axius, 
and  named  in  honor  of  his  wife  Apama. — (2) 
A.  CinoTcs  or  An  Maeandui  m,  a  great  city 


Meilal  nf  Apaimii  ("ibotus. 

of  Phrygia,  on  the  Maeander,  close  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Marsyas.  It  was  built  by 
Antiochus  I.  Soter,  who  named  it  in  honor  of 
his  mother  Apama.— (3)  A.  Myrleon,  in  Bi- 
thynia.     [Myki.ea.] 

APELLES  (-is),  the  most  celebrated  of  Gre- 
cian painters,  was  born,  most  probably,  atCo- 
.ophon  in  Ionia,  though  some  ancient  writers 
call  him  a  Coan  and  others  an  Ephesian.  He  I 
was  the  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great 
(b.o.  336-323),  who  entertained  so  high  an 
opinion  of  him,  that  he  was  the  only  person  I 
whom  Alexander  would  permit  to  take  his  | 

Sortrait.  We  are  not  told  when  or  where  he  | 
ied.  Throughout  his  life  Apelles  labored  to 
improve  himself,  especially  in  drawing,  which 
he  never  6pent  a  day  without  practising. 
Hence  the  proverb  Nulla  dies  sine  linea.  Of 
his  portraits  the  most  celebrated  was  that  of 
Alexander  wielding  a  thunderbolt ;  but  the 
most  admired  of  alihis  pictures  was  the  "  Ve- 


m?s  Anadyomene,"  or  Venus  rising  out  of  the 
sea.  The  goddess  was  wringing  her  hair,  and 
the  falling  drops  of  water  formed  a  transpar- 
ent silver  veil  around  her  form. 

APELLICON,  of  Teos,  a  Peripatetic  philos- 
opher and  great  collector  of  books.  His  val- 
uable library  at  Athens,  containing  the  auto- 
graphs of  Aristotle's  work*,  was  carried  to 
Rome  by  Sulla  (u.c.  S3) :  Apellicon  had  died 
just  before. 

APENNINUS  (-i)  MONS,  (probably  from 
the  Celtic  Pen,  "a  height"),  the  Apennines,  a 
chain  of  mountains  running  throughout  Italy 
from  N.  to  S.,  and  forming  the  backbone  of 
the  peninsula.  It  is  a  continuation  of  the 
Maritime  Alps  [Alpes],  and  begins  near  Gen- 
ua. At  the  boundaries  of  Samuium,  Apulia, 
audLucania,  it  divides  into  two  main  branch- 
es, one  of  which  runs  E.  through  Apulia  and 
Calabria,  and  terminates  at  the  Salentine 
promontory,  and  the  other  W.  through  Brut- 
tium,  terminating  apparently  at  Rhegium  and 
the  straits  of  Messina,  but  in  reality  contin- 
ued throughout  Sicily. 

APER  (-ri),  ARRIUS  (-i),  praetorian  pre- 
fect, and  son-in-law  of  the  emperor  Numerian, 
whom  he  was  said  to  have  murdered:  he  was 
himself  put  to  death  by  Diocletiau  on  his  ac- 
cession in  A.i>.  284. 

APERANTIA  (-ae),  a  town  and  district  of 
Aetolia,  near  the  Achelous,  inhabited  by  the 
Aperantii. 

APHlCA  (-ae),  a  town  of  Coele-Syria,  be- 
tween Heliopolis  and  Byblus,  celebrated  for 
the  worship  and  oracle  of  Aphrodite  (Venus). 

APHAREUS  (-eft,  father  of  Idas  and  Lyn- 
ceus,  the  Aphdretidae  (also  Aphdrem  proles), 
celebrated  for  their  fight  with  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux. 

APHINDA  (-ae),  an  Attic  demus  not  far 
from  Decelea,  was  originally  one  of  the  12 
towns  and  districts  into  which  Cecrops  is 
said  to  have  divided  Attica.  Here  Theseus 
concealed  Helen,  but  her  brothers  Castor  and 
Pollux  took  the  place  and  rescued  their  sister. 

APHflDlRSlAS  (-adis),  the  name  of  several 
places  famous  for  the  worship  of  Aphrodite 
(Venus).— (1)  A  town  in  Caria  on  the  site  of 
an  old  town  of  the  Leleges,  named  Ninoe:  un- 
der the  Romans  a  free"  city  and  asylum,  and 
a  flourishing  school  of  art. — (2)  Also  called 
Veneris  Ctpidum,  a  town,  harbor,  and  island 
on  the  coast  of  Ciiicia,  opposite  to  Cyprus. 

APHRODITE  (-es),  called  VENUS  (-oris),  by 
the  Romans,  the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty. 
In  the  Iliad  she  is  represented  as  the  daughter 
of  Zeus  andDione  j  but  later  poets  frequently 
relate  that  she  was  sprung  from  the  foam  of 
the  sea,  whence  they  derive  her  name.  She 
was  the  wife  of  Hephaestos  (Vulcan) ;  but  she 
proved  faithless  to  her  husband,  and  was  in 
love  with  Ares  (Mars)  the  god  of  war.  She 
also  loved  the  gods  Dionysus  (Bacchus).  Her- 
mes (Mercury),  and  Poseidon  (Neptune),  and 
the  mortals  Ancuises  and  Adonis.  She  sur- 
passed all  the  other  goddesses  in  beauty,  and 
hence  received  the  prize  of  beauty  from  Paris. 
[Paris.]  She  likewise  had  the  power  of  grant- 
ing beauty  and  invincible  charms  to  others, 
and  whoever  wore  her  magic  girdle  immedi- 


Venus  (Aphbodite)  op  Milo.    (Louvre.) 
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Aphrodite  (Venus)  and  Eros  (Cupid). 
(Causei  Museum  Roman um,  vol.  I.  tav.  40.) 

ately  became  an  object  of  love  and  desire. 
In  the  vegetable  kingdom  the  myrtle,  rose, 
apple,  poppy,  etc.,  were  sacred  to 
her.  The  animals  sacred  to  her, 
which  are  often  mentioned  as 
drawing  her  chariot  or  serving  as 
her  messengers,  are  the  sparrow, 
the  dove,  the  swan,  the  swallow, 
and  a  bird  called  iynx.  She  is  gen- 
erally represented  in  works  of  art 
with" her  son  Eros  (Cnpid).  The 
principal  places  of  her  worship  in 
Greece  were  the  islands  of  Cyprus 
and  Cythera.  Her  worship  was  of 
Eastern  origin,  and  probably  in- 
troduced by  the  Phoenicians  to 
the  islands  of  Cyprus  and  Cythera, 
from  whence  it  spread  all  over 
Greece.  She  appears  to  have  been 
Originally  identical  with  Astarte, 
called  by  the  Hebrews  Ashtoreth. 

APHTHONIUS  (-i),  of  Antioch, 
a  Greek  rhetorician,  lived  about 
a.i>.  315,  and  wrote  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  rhetoric,  en- 
titled Progymnasmata.  It wasused 
as  the  common  schoohbook  in  this 
branch  of  education  for  several 
centuries. 

APHTTIS  (-is),  a  town  in  the  peninsula 
Pallene  in  Macedonia,  with  a  celebrated  tem- 
ple and  oracle  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  Amnion. 

APIA.     [Apis.] 

APICIUS  (-i),  the  name  of  three  notorious 

§lnttons.— (1)  The  first  lived  in  the  time  of 
ulla.— (2)  The  second  and  most  renowned, 


M.  Gabius  Apiciu*,  nourished  under 
Tiberius.  Having  squandered  his 
fortune  on  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
he  hanged  himself.— <3)  A  contempo- 
rary of  Trajan,  sent  to  this  emperor, 
when  he  was  in  Parthia,  fresh  oys- 
ters, preserved  by  a  Fkillful  process 
of  his  own. — The  work  on  Cookery 
ascribed  to  Apicius  was  probably 
compiled  at  a  late  period  by  some  one 
who  prefixed  the  name  of  Apicius 
in  order  to  insure  the  circulation  of 
his  book. 

APIDANUS  (-i),  a  river  in  Thes- 
saly,  flowing  into  the  Eulpeus  near 
Pharsalus. 

APIOLAE  (-arum),  a  town  of  La- 
tium,  destroyed  by  Tarquinius  Pris- 
cus. 

APION,  a  Greek  grammarian,  and 
a  native  of  Oasis  in  Egypt,  taught 
rhetoric  at  Rome  in  the  reigns  of 
Tiberius  and  Claudius.  He  wrote  a 
work  against  the  Jews,  to  which  Jo- 
sephus  replied  in  his  treatise  Against 
Apion. 

APION  PTOLEMAEUS.    [Ptole- 

MAKDS.] 

APIS  (-is).  (1)  Son  of  Phoroneus 
and  Laodice,  king  of  Argos,  from 
whom  Peloponnesus,  and  more  es- 
pecially Argos,  was  called  Apia.— (2) 
The  sacred  Bull  of  Memphis,  wor- 
shiped as  a  god  among  the  Egyp- 
tians. There  were  certain  signs  by  which  he 
was  recognized  to  be  the  god.    At  Memphis 


Figure  of  Apis. 
(From  the  Egyptian  Monuments.) 

he  had  a  splendid  residence,  containing  ex- 
tensive walks  and  courts  for  his  amusement. 
His  birthday,  which  was  celebrated  every 
year,  was  a  day  of  rejoicing  for  all  Egypt. 
His  death  was  a  season  of  public  mourn- 
ing, which  continued  till  another  sacred  bull 
was  discovered  by  the  priests. 
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APODOTI  (-orum).  a  people  in  the  S.E.  of 
Aetolia,  between  the  Evenus  and  Hylaethus. 

APOLLINARIS,  SIDONIUS.     [Sidonius.] 

APOLLINIS  PR.,  a  promontory  in  N.  Af- 
rica, forming  the  W.  point  of  the  gulf  of  Car- 
thage. 

APOLLO  (-in  is),  one  of  the  great  divinities 
of  the  Greeks,  son  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  Leto 
(Latona)  and  twin  brother  of  Artemis  (Diana), 
was  born  in  the  island  of  Delos,  whither  Leto 
had  fled  from  the  jealous  Hera  (Juno).  [Leto.] 
The  powers  ascribed  to  Apollo  are  apparently 
of  different  kinds,  but  are  all  connected  with 
one  another,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing Classification.  He  is— 1.  The  god  icho  pun- 
ishes, whence  he  is  represented  with  a  bow 
and  arrows.  All  sudden  deaths  were  believed 
to  be  the  effect  of  his  arrows  ;  and  with  them 
he  sent  the  plague  into  the  camp  of  the  Greeks 
before  Troy. — 1.  The  god  who  affords  helj>,  and 
wards  off  evil.  As  he  had  the  power  of  pun- 
ishing men,  so  he  was  also  able  to  deliver 
men,  if  duly  propitiated.  From  his  being  the 
god  who  afforded  help,  he  is  the  father  of 
Aesculapius,  the  god  of  the  healing  art,  and 
was  also  identified  in  later  times  with  Paeeon, 
the  god  of  the  healing  art  in  Homer. — 3.  77ie 
god  of  prophecy.  Apollo  exercised  this  power 
in  his  numerous  oracles,  and  especially  in  that 
of  Delphi.  Hence  he  is  frequently  called  the 
Pythian  Apollo,  from  Pytho,  the  ancient  name 
of  Delphi.  He  had  the  power  <>f  communicat- 
ing the  gift  of  prophecy  both  to  gods  and 
men,  and  all  the  ancient  seers  and  prophets 
are  placed  in  some  relationship  to  him. — 4. 
The  god  of  mnuj  and  ntusfe  We  find  him  in 
the  Iliad  delighting  the  immortal  gods  with 
his  phormlnx;  and  the  Homeric  bards  de- 
rived their  art  of  song  either  from  Apollo  or 


Apollo  Musagetes. 
(Osterley  Denk.  der  alten  Kunst,  tav.  32.) 


the  Muses.  Hence  he  is  placed  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  Muses,  and  is  called  Musa- 
gctes,  as  leader  of  the  choir  of  the  Muses. 
Later  tradition  ascribed  to  Apollo  even  the 
invention  of  the  flute  and  lyre,  while  it  is 
more  commonly  related  that  he  received  the 
lyre  from  Hermes  (Mercury).  Respecting  his 
musical  contests,  see  Marsyas,  Midas.— 5.  The 
nod  who  protects  the  flocks  and  cattle.  There 
are  in  Homer  only'  a  few  allusions  to  this 
feature  in  the  character  of  Apollo,  but  in  later 
writers  it  assumes  a  very  prominent  form, 
and  in  the  story  of  Apollo  tending  the  flocks 
of  Admetus  at'Pherae,  in  Thessaly,  the  idea 


The  Pythian  Apollo. 
(Audran,  1  roportioii  du  Corps  Humain,  pi.  18.) 

reaches  its  height.— G.  The  god  who  delight*  in 
the  foundation  of  town*  and  the  establishment 
of  civil  constitution*.  Hence  a  town  or  a  col- 
ony was  never  founded  by  the  Greeks  with- 
out consulting  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  so  that  in 
every  case  he  became,  as  it  were,  their  spirit- 
ual leader. — 7.  The  god  of  the  Sun.  In  Homer, 
Apollo  and  Helios,  or  the  Sun,  are  perfectly 
distinct,  and  his  Identification  with  the  Sun, 
though  almost  universal  among  later  writers, 
was  the  result  of  later  speculations,  and  of 
foreign,  chiefly  Egyptian,  influence. — Apollo 
had  more  influence  upon  the  Greeks  than  any 
other  god.  It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the 
Greeks  would  never  have  become  what  they 
were,  without  the  worship  of  Apollo:  in  him 
the  brightest  side  of  the  Grecian  mind  is  re- 
flected. In  the  religioi>of  the  early  Romans 
there  is  no  trace  of  the  worship  of  Apollo. 
The  Romans  became  acquainted  with  this  di- 
vinity through  the  Greeks,  and  adopted  all 
their"  notions  about  him  from  the  latter  peo- 
ple. During  the  second  Punic  war,  in  212, 
the  ludi  Apollinares  were  instituted  in  his 
honor.— The  most  beautiful  among  the  ex- 
tant representations  of  Apollo  is  the  Apollo 
Belvedere  at  Rome,  in  which  he  appears  as 
the  perfect  ideal  of  youthful  manliness. 


AroLi.o  Citharoedus.    (Munich.) 
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APOLLOD(3RUS  (-i),  of  Athens,  nourished 
about  B.0. 140.  His  work,  entitled  Bibliotlwca, 
contains  a  well-arranged  account  of  the  Greek 
mythology. 

APOLLONfA  (-ae).  (1)  An  important  town 
in  Illyria,  not  far  from  the  month  of  the  Aous, 
and  00  stadia  from  the  sea.  It  was  founded 
by  the  Corinthians  and  Corcynieans,  and  was 
equally  celebrated  as  a  place  of  commerce  and 
of  learning.  Many  distinguished  Romans, 
among  others  the  young  Octavius,  afterwards 
the  emperor  Augustus,  pursued  their  studies 
here.  Persons  traveling  from  Italy  to  Greece 
and  the  East  usually  landed  either  at  Apol- 
lonia  or  Dyrrhacium.  —  (2)  A  town  in  Mace- 
donia, on  the  Via  Eguatia,  between  Thessa- 
lonica  and  Amphipolis,  and  S.  of  the  lake  of 
Bolbe.— (3)  a  town  in  Thrace  on  the  Black 
Sea,  a  colony  of  Miletus,  had  a  celebrated  tem- 
ple of  Apollo,  from  which  Lucullus  carried 
away  a  collossus  of  this  god,  and  erected  it 
on  the  Capitol  at  Rome.— -(4)  A  castle  or  for- 
tified town  of  the  Locri  Ozolae,  near  Naupac- 
tus.— (5)  A  town  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily. — 
(6)  A  town  in  Bithynia  on  the  lake  Apolloni- 
atis,  through  which  the  river  Rhyndacus  flows. 
—(7)  A  town  in  Cyrenaica  and  the  harbor  of 
Cyrene,  one  of  the  5  towns  of  the  Pentapolis 
in  Libya:  it  was  the  birthplace  of  Eratosthe-' 
nes. 

A.POLLONIS  (-is);  a  city  in  Lydia,  between 
Pergamus  and  Sardis,  named  after  Apollonis, 
the  mother  of  king  Eumenes. 
m  APOLLONIUS  (-1).  (1)  Of  Ai.abanda  in  Ca- 
ria,  a  rhetorician,  taught  rhetoric  at  Rhodes, 
about  B.0. 100.  —  (2)  Of  Ai.abanda,  surnamed 
Molo,  likewise  a  rhetorician,  taught  rhetoric 
at  Rhodes.  In  n.o.  81,  Apollonius  came  to 
Rome  as  embassador  of  the  Rhodians,  on 
which  occasion  Cicero  heard  him  ;  Cicero 
also  received  instruction  from  Apollonius  at 
Rhodes  a  few  years  later.  —  (3)  Pergaeus, 
from  Perga  in  Pamphylia,  one  of  the  great- 
est mathematicians  of  antiquity,  commonly 


called  the  "Great  Geometer,"  was  educated 
at  Alexandria  under  the  successors  of  Euclid, 
and  flourished  about  b.o.  250-220.— (4)  Rhodi- 
ds,  a  poet  and  grammarian,  was  born  at  Alex- 
andria, and  flourished  in  the  reigns  of  Ptol- 
emy Philopator  and  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  (b.o. 
222-181).  In  his  youth  he  was  instructed  by 
Callimachus;  but  they  afterwards  became  bit- 
ter enemies.  Apollonius  taught  rhetoric  at 
Rhodes  with  so  much  success  that  the  Rho- 
dians honored  him  with  their  franchise;  hence 
he  was  called  the  "  Rhodian."  He  afterwards 
returned  to  Alexandria,  where  he  succeeded 
Eratosthenes  as  chief  librarian  at  Alexan- 
dria. His  poem,  called  the  Argonatitica,  gives 
a  description  of  the  adventures  of  the  Argo- 
nauts.—(5)  Tyanensis  or  Tvanaeits,  i.  e.  of 
Tyiina  in  Cappadocia,  a  Pythagorean  philos- 
opher, was  born  about  4*  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  Apollonius  obtained  great  in- 
fluence by  pretending  to  miraculous  powers. 
His  life  is  written  by  Philostratus.  After 
traveling  through  the  greater  part  of  the  then 
known  world,  he  settled  down  at  Ephesus, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  proclaimed  the  death 
of  the  tyrant  Domitian  the  instant  it  took 
place. 

APONUS  or  XPONI  FONS,  warm  medici- 
nal springs,  near  Patavium, hence  called  Aquae 
Patavinae,  were  much  frequented  by  the  sick. 

APPIA  VIA  (-ae),  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  Roman  roads,  was  commenced  by  Ap. 
Claudius  Caecus,  when  censor,  b.c.  312,  and 
was  the  great  line  of  communication  between 
Rome  and  southern  Italy.  It  issued  from  the 
Porta  Capena,  and  terminated  at  Capua,  but 
was  eventually  extended  to  Brundusium. 

APPIANUS  (-i),  the  Roman  historian,  a 
native  of  Alexandria,  lived  at  Rome  during 
the  reigns  of  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Antoninus 
Pius.  He  wrote  a  Roman  history  in  24  books, 
of  which  only  part  has  come  down  to  us.  His 
style  is  clear ;  but  he  possesses  few  merits  as 
a  historian. 
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APPIAS  (-iidis),  a  nymph  of  the  Appian 
well,  which  was  situated  near  the  temple  of 
Veuus  Genetrix  in  the  forum  of  Julius  Caesar. 
It  was  surrounded  by  statues  of  nymphs  called 
Appiades. 

APFII  FORUM.     [Forum  Appii.] 

APPULEIUS  or  APULEIUS  (-1),  of  Madura 
in  Africa,  born  about  a.i>.  130,  received  the 
first  rudiments  of  education  at  Carthage,  and 
afterwards  studied  the  Platonic  philosophy  at 
Athens.  He  next  traveled  extensively,  visit- 
ing Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia.  After  his  return 
to  Africa  he  married  a  very  rich  widow.  His 
most  important  work  is  the  Golden  Ass,  which 
is  a  kind  of  romance.  The  well-known  and 
beautiful  tale  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  forms  an 
episode  in  thit-  work. 

APPULEIUS  SATURNIXUS.     [Satueni- 

NUB.J 

APRIES,  a  king  of  Egypt,  the  Pharaoh- 
Hophra  of  Scripture,  succeeded  his  father 
Psammis,  and  reigned  b.c.  595-670.  He  was 
dethroned  and  put  to  death  by  Amabis. 

APSUS  (-i),  a  river  in  Illyria,  flowing  into 
the  Ionian  sea. 

APSYRTUS.     [Absyrtcs.] 

APUANI  (-orum),  a  Ligurian  people  on  the 
Macra,  subdued  by  the  Romans  after  a  long 
resistance,  and  transplanted  to  Samnium,  b.c. 
180. 

APf'LElUS.     [Api-ri.Kirs.] 

APULIA  (-ae),  included,  in  its  widest  sig- 
nification, the  whole  of  the  S.E.  of  Italy  from 
the  river  Pronto  to  the  promontory  Iapygium. 
In  its  narrower  sense  it  was  the  country  E. 
of  Samnium  on  both  sides  of  the  Autidus,  the 
Daunia  and  Peucetia  of  the  Greeks :  the  S.  E. 
put  was  called  Calabria  by  the  Romans.  The 
Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Daunia  to  the  N. 
part  of  the  country  from  the  Frento  to  the 
Autidus,  of  Peucetia  to  the  country  from  the 
Autidus  to  Tarentum  and  Brundusium,  and 
of  Iapygia  or  Messapia  to  the  whole  of  the 
remaining  S.  part ;  though  they  sometimes 
included  under  Iapygia  all  Apulia  in  its  wid- 
est meaning.  The  couutry  was  very  fertile, 
especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tarentum, 
and  the  mountains  afforded  excellent  pastur 


age.    The  population  was  of  a  mixed  nature : 
"  ley  were  fro 
and"  are  said  to  have  settled  in  the  country 


the}' were  for  the  most  part  of  Illyrian  origin, 


under  the  guidance  of  Iapyx,  Daunius,  and 
Peucetius,  three  sons  of  an  Illyrian  king,  Ly- 
caon.  Subsequently  many  towns  were  found- 
ed by  Greek  colonists.  The  Apulians  joined 
the  Samnites  against  the  Romans,  and  be- 
came subject  tolhe  latter  on  the  conquest  of 
the  Samnites. 

AQUAE  (-arum),  the  name  given  by  the 
Romans  to  many  medicinal  springs  and  bath- 
ing-places:—(1)  Cutiliae,  mineral  springs  in 
Samnium  near  the  ancient  town  of  Cutilia, 
which  perished  in  early  times,  and  E.  of  Reate. 
There  was  a  celebrated  lake  in  its  neighbor- 
hood, with  a  floatiug  island,  which  was  re- 
garded as  the  umbilicus  or  centre  of  Italy. 
Vespasian  died  at  this  place.— (2)  Patavixae. 
[Aponi  Fons.]— (3)  Sextiae  {Aix),  a  Roman 
colony  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  founded  by  Sex- 
tius  Calvinus,  b.c.  122 ;   its   mineral  waters 


were  long  celebrated.  Near  this  place  Mari 
us  defeated  the  Teutoni,  b.c.  102.— (*>  Stati- 
ei.lak,  a  town  of  the  Statielli  in  Liguria,  cel- 
ebrated for  its  warm  baths. 

AQUILA.RIA  (-ae),  a  town  on  the  coast  of 
Zeugitana  in  Africa,  on  the  W.  side  of  Her- 
maeum  Pr.  (C  Bon).  It  was  a  good  landing- 
place  in  summer. 

AQUILEIA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Gallia  Transpa- 
dana  at  the  very  top  of  the  Adriatic,  about  60 
stadia  from  the  sea.  It  was  founded  by  the 
Romans  in  b.c.  182,  as  a  bulwark  against  the 
northern   barbarians,  and   was    one   of  the 

i  strongest  fortresses  of  the  Romans.    It  was 

;  also  a  flourishing  place  of  commerce.  It  was 
taken  and  completely  destroyed  by  Attila  in 
a.p.  462:  its  inhabitants  escaped  to  the  La- 
goons, where  Venice  was  afterwards  built. 
'  lOUILLlA  VIA  (-ae),  began  at  Capua,  and 
ran  S.  through  the  very  heart  of  Lucania  and 
Bruttii  to  Rhegium. 

!      AQUILLIUS  or  AQUILIUS  (-1).     (1)  Con- 

1  sul,  b.c.  129,  finished  the  war  against  Aris- 
tonicus,  son  of  Eumenes  of  Pergamus. — (2) 
Consul,  v,.c.  101,  finished  the  Servile  war  in 

i  Sicily.  In  88  he  was  defeated  by  Mithridates, 
who  put  him  to  death  by  pouring  molten  gold 
down  his  throat. 

AQUILONIA  (-ae),  a  town  of  Samnium,  E. 
of  Bovianuni,  destroyed  by  the  Romans  in 

j  the  Samnite  wars. 

AQCLNUM  (-i),  a  town  of  the  Volscians  in 
Latium ,  a  Roman  municipium  and  after- 
wards a  colony;  the  birthplace  of  Juvenal ; 
celebrated  for  its  purple  dye. 

AQUITANI  A  (-ae).  (1)  The  country  of 
the  Aquitani,  extended  from  the  Garumna 

i  {Garonne)  to  the  Pyrenees.     It  was  first  con- 

'  quered  by  Caesar's  legates.— (2)  The  Roman 
province  of  Aquitania,  formed  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  extended  from  the  Ligeris  {Loire), 

\  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  was  bounded  on  the  E. 

|  by  the  Mons  Cevenna,  which   separated  it 
from  Gallia  Narbonensis.    The  Aquitani  were 
of  Iberian  or  Spanish  origin. 
All  A  UBIOIIUM,  a  place  in  the  neighbor- 

•  hood  of  Bonn  in  Germany,  perhaps  Godesberg. 
.ARABIA  (-ae),  a  country  at  the  S.W.  ex- 

■  tremity  of  Asia,  forming  a  large  peninsula,  of 
a  sort  of  hatchet  shape,  bounded  on  the  \V.  by 
the  AEAiucrs  Sinus  {Red  Sea),  on  the  S.  and 
S.E.  by  the  Erytiiraecm  Maee  {Gulf  of  Bab- 
cl-Mnndeb  and  Indian  Ocean),  and  on  the  N.E. 

j  by  the  Persicus  Sinus  {Persian  Gulf).  On  the 
N.  or  land  side  its  boundaries  were  somewhat 
indefinite,  but  it  seems  to  have  included  the 

j  whole  of  the  desert  country  between  Egypt 

I  and  Syria,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates  on  the  other.    It  was  divided 

1  into  3  parts:  (1)  Akabia  Peteaea,  including 
the  triangular  piece  of  land  between  the  two 
heads  of  the  Red  Sea  (the  peninsula  of  M. 
Sinai)  and  the  country  immediately  to  the  N. 
and  N.E.,  and  called  from  its  capital  Petra; 

|  while  the  literal  signification   or  the  name 

|  "Rocky  Arabia"  agrees  also  with  the  nature 
of  the  couutry;  (2)  Arabia  Deseeta,  includ- 
ing the  great  Syrian  Desert  and  a  portion  of 

;  the  interior  of  the  Arabian  peninsula;  (3) 
Arabia  Felix,  consisting  of  the  whole  couu- 
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try  not  included  in  the  two  other  divisions. 
The  ignorance  of  the  ancients  respecting  the 
interior  of  the  peninsula  led  them  to  class  it 
with  Arabia  Felix,  although  it  properly  be- 
longs to  Arabia  Deserta,  for  it  consists  of  a 
Bandy  desert.  There  is  only  on  the  \V.  coast 
a  belt  of  fertile  land,  which  caused  the  an- 
cients to  apply  the  epithet  of  Felix  to  the 
whole  peninsula.— The  inhabitants  of  Arabia 
were  of  the  race  called  Semitic  or  Aramaean, 
and  closely  related  to  the  Israelites.  The 
N.W.  district  (Arabea  Petraea)  was  inhabited 
by  the  various  tribes  which  constantly  appear 
in  Jewish  history:  the  Amalekites,  Midian- 
ites,  Bdomites,  Moabites,  Ammonites,  etc. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  called  the  inhabit- 
ants by  the  name  of  Nauatiiai:i,  whose  cap- 
ital was  Petra.  The  people  of  Arabia  Deserta 
were  called  Arabea  Scenltae,  from  their  dwell- 
ing in  tents,  and  Arabes  Nomadae,  from  their 
mode  of  life.  From  the  earliest  known  period 
a  considerable  traffic  was  carried  on  by  the 

Keople  in  the  N.  (especially  the  Nabathaei) 
y  means  of  caravans,  and  by  those  on  the  S. 
and  E.  coast  by  sea,  in  the  productions  of 
their  own  country  (chiefly  gums,  spices,  and 
precious  stones),  and  in  those  of  India  and 
Arabia.  The  only  part  of  Arabia  ever  con- 
quered was  Arabia  Petraea,  which  became  un- 
der Trajan  a  Roman  province.  Christianity 
was  early  introduced  into  Arabia,  where  it 
spread  to  a  great  extent,  and  continued  to 
exist  side  by  side  with  the  old  religion  (which 
was  Sabaefsm,  or  the  worship  of  heavenly 
bodies),  and  with  some  admixture  of  Judaism, 
until  the  total  revolution  produced  by  the  rise 
of  Mohammedanism  in  622. 

AliABlCUS  SINUS  (-i:  Red  Sea),  a  long 
narrow  gulf  between  Africa  and  Arabia,  con- 
nected on  the  S.  with  the  Indian  Ocean  by  the 
Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  and  on  the  N.  di- 
vided into  two  heads  by  the  peninsula  of 
Arabia  Petraea  (Petri ns.  of  Sinai),  the  E.  of 
which  was  called  Sinus  Aelanites  or  Aelani- 
ticus  (Gulf  of  Akaba),  and  the  W.  Sinus  He- 
roopolites  or  Heroopoliticus  (Gulf  of  Suez). 
Respecting  its  other  name  see  Ekytiiraeum 
Maue. 

ArABIS  (-is),  a  river  of  Gedrosia  falling 
into  the  Indian  Ocean,  W.  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Indus,  and  dividing  the  Orltae  on  its  W. 
from  the  ArabTtae  or  Arbies  on  its  E. 

AK A(  11 N K  -is). a Lydian maiden, daughter 
of  ldinon  of  Colophon,  a  famous  dyer  in  pur- 
ple. Arachne  excelled  in  the  art  of  wearing, 
and,  proud  of  her  talent,  ventured  to  chal- 
lenge Athena  (Minerva)  to  compete  with  her. 
The  maiden  produced  a  piece  of  cloth  in 
which  the  amours  of  the  gods  were  woven, 
and  as  the  goddess  could  find  DO  fault  with  it, 
she  tore  the  work  to  pieces.  Arachne*,  in  de- 
spair, hnng  herself:  Athena  loosened  the  rope 
and  saved  her  life,  but  the  rope  was  changed 
into  a  cobweb,  and  Arachne  herself  into  a 
spider  (Arachne").  This  fable  seems  to  sug- 
gest that  man  learned  the  art  of  weaving  from 
the  spider,  and  that  it  was  invented  in  Lydia. 
.\PACIlosiA  (-ae),  one  of  the  E.  provinces 
oftbe  Persian  (and  afterwards  of  the  Parthian) 
Empire,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Indus,  on 
the  N.  by  the  Paropamisadae,  on  the  \\".  by 
D2 


Drangiana,  and  on  the  8.  by  Gedrosia.    It  was 
a  fertile  country. 

ARACHTHUS  (-i)  or  ARfiTPO  (-onis),  a 
river  of  Epirus,  rising  in  M.  Lacmon  or  the 
Tymphean  mountains,  and  llowing  into  the 
Ambracian  gulf. 

ARACYNTHUS  (-i),  a  mountain  on  the 
S.W.  coast  of  Aetolia,  near  Pieuron,  some- 
times placed  in  Acarnania.  Later  writers  er- 
roneously make  it  a  mountain  between  Boe- 
otia  and  Attica,  and  hence  mention  it  in  con- 
nection with  Amphion,  the  Boeotian  hero. 

ARADUS  (-i :  in  0.  T.  Arvad),  a  small  island 
off  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  with  a  flourishing 
city,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  exiles  from 
Sidon.  It  possessed  a  harbor  on  the  main- 
land, called  Antaradus. 

ARAE  PHILAENORUM.     [Puilae.m.] 

ARAR  or  ARARIS  (-is:  Sa/me),  a  river  of 
Gaul,  rises  in  the  Yosges,  receives  the  Dubis 
(Doubs)  from  the  E.,  after  which  it  becomes 
navigable,  and  flows  with  a  quiet  stream  into 
the  Rhone  at  Lugduuum  (Lyon). 

ARATUS  (-i).  (1)  The  celebrated  general 
of  the  Achaeans,  son  of  Clinias,  was  born  at 
Sicyon,  n.c.  271.  His  father  was  murdered 
when  he  was  a  child,  and  was  brought  up  at 
Argos.  At  20  years  of  age  he  delivered  Sicyon 
from  the  rule  of  its  tyrant,  and  united  the  city 
to  the  Achaean  League,  which  gained  in  con- 
sequence a  great  accession  of  power,  ».o.  251. 
[Acuaei.]  In  245  he  was  elected  general  of 
the  league,  which  office  he  frequently  held  in 
subsequent  years.  But  he  excelled  more  in 
negotiation  than  in  war;  and  in  his  war  with 
the  Aetolians  and  Spartans  he  was  often  de- 
feated. In  order  to  resist  these  enemies  he 
cultivated  the  friendship  of  Autigonus  Doson, 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  of  his  successor  Phil- 
ip; but  as  Philip  was  evidently  anxious  to 
make  himself  master  of  all  Greece,  dissensions 
arose  between  him  and  Aratus,  and  the  latter 
was  eventually  poisoned  in  213  by  the  kind's 
order.— (2)  Of  Soli,  afterwards  Pompeiopolis, 
in  Cilicia,  flourished  h.o.  270,  and  spent  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  life  at  the  court  of  Antignnus 
Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia.  He  wrote  two 
astronomical  poems,  entitled  Pliacnomena  and 
Dicmemeta,  which  were  very  popular  in  an- 
cient times.  They  were  translated  into  Latin 
by  Cicero,  by  Caesar  Germanicus,  the  grand- 
son of  Augustus,  and  by  Festus  Avienus. 

ARAXES  (-is),  the  name  of  several  rivers. 
—(1)  In  Armenia,  rising  in  M.  Aba  or  Alms, 
joining  the  Cyrus,  and  falling  with  it  into 
the  Caspian  sea.  The  A  raxes  was  proverbial 
for  the  force  of  its  current.— (2)  In  Mesopota- 
mia. [Ahokkhas.]— (3)  In  Persia,  the  river  on 
which  Persepolis  stood,  flowing  into  a  salt 
lake  not  far  below  Persepolis.— (4)  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  Araxes  of  Herodotus  is  the 
seine  as  the  Oxus,  Jaxautes,  or  Volga. 

ARBACES  (-is),  the  founder  of  the  Median 
empire,  according  to  Ctesias,  is  said  to  have 
taken  Nineveh  in  conjunction  with  Belesis. 
the  Babylonian,  and  to  have  destroyed  the 
old  Assyrian  empire  under  the  reign  of  Sar- 
danapalas,  s.a  ^tt.. 

ARBELA  (-ae),  a  city  of  Adiabene  in  As- 
syria, celebrated  as  the  head-quarters  of  Da- 
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rius  Codomaunu8,  before  the  last  battle  in 
which  he  was  overthrown  by  Alexander  (b.c. 
331),  which  is  hence  frequently  called  the  bat- 
tle of  Arbela,  though  it  was  really  fought  near 
Gaugamf.la,  about  50  miles  W.  of  Arbela. 

ARBUSCULA  (-ae),  a  celebrated  female  ac- 
tor in  pantomimes  in  the  time  of  Cicero. 

ARCA  (-ae),  or-AE  (-arum),  an  ancient  city 
in  the  N.  of  Phoenicia;  the  birthplace  of  the 
emperor  Alexander  Severus. 

ARCADIA  (-ae),  a  country  in  the  middle 
af  Peloponnesus,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
jnountains,  the  Switzerland  of  Greece.  The 
Achelous,  the  greatest  river  of  Peloponnesus, 
rises  in  Arcadia.  The  N.  and  E.  parts  of  the 
country  were  barren  and  unproductive ;  the 
W.  and  S.  were  more  fertile,  with  numerous 
valleys  where  corn  was  grown.  The  Arcadi- 
ans regarded  themselves  as  the  most  ancient 
people  in  Greece :  the  Greek  writers  call  them 
indigenous  and  Pelasgians.  They  were  chiefly 
employed  In  hunting  and  the  tendiug  of  cattle, 
whence  their  worship  of  Pan,  who  was  espe- 
cially the  god  of  Arcadia  and  of  Artemis. 
They  were  passionately  fond  of  music,  and 
cultivated  it  with  success.  The  Arcadians  ex- 
perienced fewer  changes  than  any  other  peo- 
ple in  Greece,  and  retained  possession  of  their 
country  upon  the  conquest  of  the  rest  of  Pe- 
loponnesus by  the  Dorians.  After  the  second 
Messenian  war,  the  different  towns  became 
independent  republics,  of  which  the  most  im- 

fortant  were  M.vntinea,  Teoea,  Orouoments, 
soimiis,  and  Piikneus.  Like  the  Swiss,  the 
Arcadians  frequently  served  as  mercenaries. 
The  Lacedaemonians  made  many  attempts  to 
obtain  possession  of  parts  of  Arcadia,  but 
these  attempts  were  finally  frustrated  by  the 
battle  of  Leuctra  (ao.  371);  and  in  order  to 
resist,  all  future  aggressions  on  the  part  of 
Sparta,  the  Arcadians,  upon  the  advice  of 
Epaminondas,  built  the  city  of  Megalopolis. 
They  subsequeutlyjoined  the  Achaean  League, 
and  "finally  became  subject  to  the  Romans. 

ARCADIUS  (-i),  emperor  of  the  East,  elder 
son  of  Theodosius  I.,  and  brother  of  IIouo- 
rius,  reigned  a.d.  395-tOS. 

ARCAS  (-adis),  king  of  the  Arcadians,  son 
of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  Callisto,  from  whom  Ar- 
cadia was  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name. 

ARCESILAUS  (-i).  (1)  A  Greek  philoso- 
pher, born  at  Pitane,  in  Aeolis,  succeeded 
Crates  about  b.c.  241  in  the  chair  of  the 
Academy  at  Athens,  and  became  the  founder 
of  the  second  or  middle  Academy.  He  is  said 
to  have  died  in  his  76th  year  from  a  fit  of 
drunkenness.— (2)  The  name  of  four  kings  of 
Cyrene.     [Battiadae.] 

ARCESlUS  (-i),  father  of  Laertes,  and  grand- 
father of  Ulysses,  who  is  hence  called  Arcesi- 
ades. 

ARCHELAUS  (-i).  (1)  Son  of  Herod  the 
Great,  was  appointed  by  his  father  as  his  suc- 
cessor, and  received  from  Augustus  Judaea, 
Samaria,  and  Idumaea,  with  the  title  of  eth- 
narch.  In  consequence  of  his  tyrannical  gov- 
ernment Augustus  banished  him  in  a.t>.  7  to 
Vienna  in  Gaul,  where  he  died. — (2)  King  of 
Macedonia  (b.o.  413-390),  an  illegitimate  son 
of  Perdiccas  II.,  obtained  the  throne  by  the 


murder  of  his  half-brother.  He  was  a  warm 
patron  of  art  and  literature.  His  palace  was 
adorned  with  paintings  by  Zeuxis;  and  Eu- 
ripides, Agathon,  and  other  men  of  eminence, 
were  among  his  guests. — (3)  A  distinguished 
general  of  Mituridates,  defeated  by  Sulla  in 
Boeotia,  n.o.  S6.  He  deserted  to  the  Romans 
b.o.  81.— (4)  Son  of  the  preceding,  was  raised 
by  Pompey,  in  b.c.  63,  to  the  dignity  of  priest 
of  the  goddess  at  Comana  in  Pontus  or  Cap- 
padocia.  In  56  or  55  Archelaus  became  king 
of  Egypt  by  marryiug  Berenice,  the  daughter 
of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  who,  after  the  expulsion 
of  her  father,  had  obtained  the  sovereignty 
of  Egypt.  But  at  the  end  of  6  months  he  was 
defeated  and  slain  in  battle  by  Gabinius,  who 
had  marched  with  an  army  into  Egypt  in  or- 
der to  restore  Ptolemy  Auletes.— (5)  Son  of 
No.  4,  and  his  successor  in  the  office  of  high- 
priest  of  Comana,  was  deprived  of  his  dignity 
by  Julius  Caesar  in  47.— (t)  Son  of  No.  5,  re- 
ceived from  Antony,  in  b.o.  36,  the  kingdom 
of  Cappadoeia — a  favor  which  he  owed  to  the 
charms  of  his  mother  Glaphyra.  He  was  de- 
prived of  his  kingdom  by  Tiberius,  a.d.  17  ; 
and  Cappadoeia  was  then  made  a  Roman 
province.  —  (7)  A  philosopher  of  the  Ionic 
school,  born  either  at  Athens  or  at  Miletus. 
He  flourished  about  b.o.  450. 

ARCHIAS  (-ae).  (1)  An  Heraclid  of  Co- 
rinth, who  founded  Syracuse,  b.c.  734.— (2)  A. 
Licinius  Arouias,  a  Greek  poet,  born  at  An- 
tioch  in  Syria,  about  b.o.  120,  came  to  Rome 
in  102,  and  was  received  in  the  most  friendly 
way  by  the  Luculli,  from  whom  he  obtained 
the  gentile  name  of  Licinius.  He  was  enrolled 
aa  a  citizen  at  Herac.lea  in  Lucania :  and  as 
this  town  was  united  with  Rome  by  afoedus, 
he  subsequently  obtained  the  Roman  fran- 
chise in  accordance  with  the  lex  Plautia  Pa- 
piria  passed  in  no.  S9.  In  61  he  was  accused 
of  assuming  the  citizenship  illegally.  He  was 
defended  by  his  friend  M.Cicero  in  "the  extant 
speech  Pro  Archia,  in  which  the  orator,  after 
briefly  discussing  the  legal  points  of  the  case, 
re>ts  the  defense  of  his  client  npon  his  merits 
U  a  poet,  which  entitled  him  to  the  Roman 
j  citizenship. 

ARCHIDAMUS  (-i),  the  name  of  5  kings  of 
Sparta.— (1)  Son   of  Anaxidamus,  contempo- 
rary with  the  Tegeatan  war,  which  followed 
soon  after  the  second  Messenian,  b.c.  668. — (2) 
Son  of  Zeuxidamus,  succeeded  his  grandfather 
i  Leotychules,  and  reigned  b.c. 469-127.     He  op> 
posed  making  war  upon  the  Athenians;  but 
after  the  Peloponnesian  war  broke  out  (b.o. 
431),  he  invaded  Attica,  and  held  the  supreme 
command  of  the  Peloponnesian  forces  till  his 
death  in  429.— (3)  Grandson  of  No.  2,  and  son 
of  Apesilaus  II.,  reigned  b.o.  361-33S.     In  338 
;  he  went  to  Italy  to  aid  the  Tarentines  against 
\  the  Lucanians,  and  there  fell  in  battle.— (4) 
|  Grandson  of  No.  3,  and  son  of  Eudamidas  I., 
was  king  in  b.c.296,  when  he  was  defeated  by 
j  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. — (£)  Son  of  Eudamidas 
II.,  and  the  brother  of  Agis  IV.     He  was  slain 
soon  after  his  accession,  b  c.  240.     He  was  the 
last  king  of  the  Eurypontid  race. 
I      ARCHILOCHUS  (•!),  of  Paros,  was  one  of 
i  the  earliest,  lyric  poets,  and  the  first  who  com- 
1  posed  Iambic  verses     He  flourished  about 
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n..\  711-070.  He  went  from  Parofl  to  Thasos 
frith  a  colony,  but  afterwards  returned  to  Pa- 
ros,  and  fell  in  battle  in  a  war  against  the 
Naxians.  His  fame  was  chiefly  founded  on 
his  satiric  iambic  poetry.  He  had  been  a 
suitor  to  Neobule,  one  oV  the  daughters  of 
Lyeambes,  who  first  promised  and  afterwards 
refused  to  give  his  daughter  to  the  poet.  En- 
raged at  this  treatment",  Archilochus  attacked 
the  whole  family  In  an  iambic  poem,  with 
such  effect  that  the  daughters  of  Lycambes 
are  said  to  have  hung  themselves  through 
shame.  While  at  Thasos,  he  incurred  the  dis- 
grace of  losing  his  shield  in  an  engagement 
with  the  Thraeians  of  the  opposite  continent; 
but,  instead  of  being  ashamed  of  the  disaster, 
he  recorded  it  in  his  verse. 

ARCHIMEDES  (-i  and  is),  of  Syracuse,  the 
most  famous  of  ancient  mathematicians,  was 
born  n.a  2S7.  He  was  a  friend,  if  not  a  kins- 
man, of  Hiero,  for  whom  he  constructed  vari- 
ous engines  of  war,  which,  many  years  after- 
wards, were  so  far  effectual  in  the  defense  of 
Syracuse  against  Marcellus,  as  to  convert  the 
■lege  into  a  blockade.  The  accounts  of  the 
performances  of  these  engines  are  evidently 
exaggerated  ;  and  the  story  of  the  burning  of 
the  Roman  ships  by  the  reflected  rays  of  the 
sun  is  probably  a  fiction.  When  Syracuse 
was  taken  (».c.  212),  Archimedes  was  killed 
by  the  Roman  soldiers,  being  at  the  time  in- 
tent upon  a  mathematical  problem.  Some  of 
his  works  have  cone  down  to  us. 

ARCHYTAS  (~ae),  of  Tarentum,  a  distin- 
guished philosopher,  mathematician,  general, 
and  statesman;  lived  about  n.c.  400,  and  on- 
wards. He  **ras  contemporary  with  Plato, 
whose  life  he  is  said  to  have  saved  by  his  in- 
fluence with  the  tyrant  Dionysius.  lie  was 
drowned  while  upon  a  voyage  on  the  Adri- 
atic. As  a  philosopher,  he  belonged  to  the 
Pythagorean  school. 

ARCONNESUS  (-i).  (1)  An  island  off  the 
coast  of  Ionia,  near  Lebedus,  also  called  Aspis 
and  Macris.—(2)  An  island  off  the  coast  of 
Caria,  opposite  Halicarnassus,  of  which  it 
formed  the  harbor. 

ARCTlNUS  (-i),  of  Miletnp,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished among  the  cyclic  poets,  probably 
lived  about  n.o.  776. 

ARCTOPHYLAX.     [Atiotos.] 

ARCTOS  (-i),  "the  Bear,"  two  constella- 
tions near  the  N.Pole.  -(1)  Tiik  Great  Bkar 
(Ursa  Major),  also  called  the  Wagon  (plaus- 
trum).  The  ancient  Italian  name  of  this  con- 
stellation was Septen  Trionee,  that  is,  the  Seven 
Plowing  Oxen,  also  SepUntrio,  and  with  the 
epithet  Major  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Sep- 
tentrio  Minor,  or  Letter  Hear.— {2)  Tiik  Lesser 
or  Little  Bear  {Urea  Minor),  likewise  called 
the  Wagon,  and  Cynoeura  (docft  tail)  from  the 
resemblance  of  the  constellation  to  the  up- 
turned curl  of  a  dog's  tail.  The  constellation 
before  the  Great  Bear  was  called  BoBtee,  A  reto- 
phftlax,  or  Artturue.  At  a  later  time  Areto- 
phylaae  became  the  general  name  of  the  con- 
stellation, and  the  word  A  ret  rns  was  con- 
fined tt-  the  chief  star  in  it.  All  these  con- 
stellations are  connected  in  mythology  with 
the  Atv>dian  nymph  Callisto",  the  daughter 


of  Lycaou.  Metamorphosed  by  Zeus  (Jupiter, 
upon  the  earth  into  a  she-bear,  Callisto  mi 
punned  by  her  son  Areas  in  the  chase,  and 
when  e  was  on  the  point  of  killing  her,  Zeas 
placed  them  both  among  the  stars,  Callisto 
becoming  the  Great  Bear,  and  Areas  the  Little 
Bear  or  Bootes.  In  the  poets  the  epithets  of 
these  stars  have  constant  reference  to  the 
family  and  country  of  Callisto:  thus  we  find 
them  called  Lycaonis  Arctos;  Maenalia  Arc- 
tos  and  Maenalis  Ursa  (from  M.  Maenalus  in 
Arcadia) ;  Erymanthis  Ursa  (from  M.  Eryman- 
thus  in  Arcadia) ;  Parrhasides  stellae' {from 
the  Arcadian  town  Parrhasia.)— Though  most 
traditions  identified  Bootes  with  Areas,  others 
pronounced  him  to  be  Icarus  or  his  daughter 
Erigone.  Hence  the  Septeutrioues  are  called 
Boves  Icarii. 

ARCTtTRUS.     [Arotos.] 

ARDEA  (-ae),  the  chief  town  of  the  Rutull 
in  Latium,  situated  about  3  miles  from  the 
sea,  one  of  the  most  ancient  places  in  Italy, 
and  the  capital  of  Turnus.  It  was  conquered 
and  colonized  by  the  Romans,  n.c.  442. 

ARDUENNA  SILVA  (-ae),  the  Ardennes,  a 
vast  forest  in  the  N.W.  of  Gaul,  extending 
from  the  Rhine  and  the  Treviri  to  the  Nervii 
and  Remi,  and  N.  as  far  as  the  Scheldt. 

ARDYS,  son  of  Gyges,king  of  Lydia,  reign- 
ed n.o.  878-429. 

ARELATE  (-es),  XRELAS  (-fitis),  or  ARE- 
LATUM  (-i)  (Aries),  a  town  in  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis,  at  the  head  of  the  Delta  of  the  Rhone 
on  the  left  bank,  and  a  Roman  colony.  The 
Roman  remains  at  Aries  attest  the  greatness 
of  the  ancient  city:  there  are  still  the  ruins 
of  an  aqueduct,  theatre,  amphitheatre,  etc. 

Areopagus.   [Athkha*.] 

ARES  (-is),  called  MARS  (-rtis),  by  the  Ro- 
maus,  the  Greek  god  of  war,  and  one  of  the 
great  Olympian  gods,  is  called  the  son  of 
Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  Hera  (Juno).  He  is  repre- 
sented as  delighting  in  the  din  and  roar  of 
battles,  in  the  slaughter  of  men,  and  in  the 
destruction  of  towns.  His  savage  and  sau- 
guinary  character  makes  him  hated  by  the 
other  gods  and  by  his  own  parents.  He  was 
wounded  by  Diomedes,  who  was  assisted  by 
Athena  (Minerva),  and  in  his  fall  he  roared 
like  ten  thousand  warriors.  The  gigantic 
Aloldae  had  likewise  conquered  him,  and  kept 
him  a  prisoner  for  13  months,  until  he  was 
delivered  by  Hermes  (Mercury).  He  was  also 
conquered  by  Hercules,  with  whom  he  fought 
on  account  of  his  son  Cycnus,  and  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Olympus.  This  tierce  and  gigan- 
tic, but  withal  handsome  god,  loved  and  was 
beloved  by  Aphrodite1  (Venus).  [Aimiroihte.  ] 
According  to  a  late  tradition,  Ares  slew  Ha- 
lirrhothitis,  the  son  of  Poseidon  (Neptune), 
when  he  was  offering  violence  to  Alcippe,  the 
daughter  of  Ares.  Hereupon  Poseidon  ac- 
cused Ares  in  the  Areopagus,  where  the  Olym- 
pian gods  were  assembled  in  court.  A: 
acquitted,  and  thisevent  was  believed  tohave 
given  rise  to  the  name  Areopagus.  In  € 
'the  worship  of  Ares  was  not  very  general, 
and  it  was  probably  introduced  from  Thrace. 
Respecting  the  Roman  god  of  war,  s»ee 
Mars. 
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ARESTGR  (-oris),  father  of  Argus,  the  guard- 
ian of  Io,  who  is  therefore  called  ArestorMis. 

ARETAS,  the  name  of  several  kings  of  Ara- 
bia Petraea.  — (1)  A  contemporary  of  Pom- 
pey,  invaded  Judaea  in  u.o.  65,  in  order  to 

Elace  Hyrcanus  on  the  throne,  but  was  driven 
ack  by  the  Romans,  who  espoused  the  cause 
of  Aristobulus.  His  dominions  were  subse- 
quently invaded  bv  Scaurus,  the  lieutenant 
of  Pompey.— (2)  The  father-in-law  of  Herod 
Ar.tipas,  invaded  Judaea  because  Herod  had 
dismissed  the  daughter  of  Aretas  in  conse- 
quence of  his  connection  with  Herodias.  This 
Aretas  seems  to  have  been  the  same  who  had 
possession  of  Damascus  at  the  time  of  the 
conversion  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  a.d.  31. 

ARETHUSA  (-ae),  one  of  the  Nereids,  and 

the  nymph  of  the  famous  fountain  of  Are- 

thUMin  the  island  of  Ortygia,  near  Syracuse. 

For  details,  see  Ai.pheus. 

AKETll/M.     [Abbetium.] 

AKKTS  (i),  king  of  Sparta,  succeeded  his 

frandlather,  Cleomenes  II.,  and  reigned  u.c. 
09-265.  He  fell  in  battle  against  the  Mace- 
donians. 

ARE  VAC  AE  (-arum),  or  AREVACI  (-drum), 
the  most  powerful  tribe  of  theCeltiberians  in 
Spain,  near  the  sources  of  the  Tagus,  derived 
their  name  from  the  river  Areva,  a  tributary 
of  the  Du rius. 

ARGENTORATUM  (-i),  or  -TUS  (:i), 
(Straxbttrg),  an  important  town  on  the  Rhine 
in  Gallia  Belgica,  and  a  Roman  muuicipium. 

ARGE8.    [Cyclopes.] 

ARGI.     [Aegos.] 

ARGTA  (-ae),  daughter  of  Adrastus  and 
Amphithea,  and  wife  of  Polynices. 

ARGILETUM  (-i),  a  district  in  Rome,  ex- 
tending from  the  S.  of  the  Quiriual  to  the  Cap- 
itoline  and  the  Forum.  It  was  chiefly  inhab- 
ited by  mechanics  and  booksellers. 

ARGILUS  (-i),  a  town  in  Macedonia  be- 
tween Amphipolis  and  Bromiscus,  a  colony 
of  Andros. 

ARGINfJSAE  (-arum),  3  small  islands  off 
the  coast  of  Aeolis,  opposite  MytilGne  in  Lcs- 
bos,  celebrated  for  the  naval  victory  of  the 
Athenians  over  the  Lacedaemonians  under 
Callicratidas,  «. 0^406. 

ARGIPHONTES  (-is),  "the  slayer  of  Ar- 
gus," a  surname  of  Hermes  (Mercurv). 

ARGIPPAEI  (-orum),  a  Scythian*  tribe  in 
Sarmatia  Asiatica,  who  appear  to  have  been 
of  the  Calmuck  race. 

ARGITHEA  (-ae),  the  chief  town  of  Atha- 
mania  in  Epirus. 

ARGIVA  (-ae),  a  surname  of  Hera  or  Juno 
from  Argos,  where  she  was  especially  hon- 
ored.    [AltGOS.] 

ARGIVI.    [Aegos.] 

ARGO.     [Abgonatjtae.] 

ARGOLIS.     [Aegos.] 

ARGONAUTAE  (-arum),  the  Argonauts, 
"  the  sailors  of  the  Argo,"  were  the  heroes 
who  sailed  to  Aea  (afterwards  called  Colchis) 
for  the  purpose  of  fetching  the  golden  fleece. 
In  order  to  get  rid  of  Jason  [Jason],  Pelias, 
king  of  Iolcus  in  Thessaly,  persuaded  him  to 
fetch  the  golden  fleece,  which  was  suspended 
on  an  oak-tree  in  the  grove  of  Ares  (Mars)  in 


Colchis,  and  was  guarded  day  and  night  by  r. 
dragon.  Jason  undertook  the  enterprise,  and 
commanded  Argus,  the  son  of  Phrixus,  to 
build  a  ship  with  50  oars,  which  was  called 
Argo  after  the  name  of  the  builder.  The 
goddess  Athena  (Minerva)  is  represented  in 
Works  of  art  superintending  the  building  of 
the  ship.  Jason  was  accompanied  by  all  the 
great  heroes  of  the  age,  such  as  Hercules, 
Castor  and  Pollux,  Theseus,  etc. :  their  num- 
ber is  said  to  have  been  50.  After  meeting 
with  many  adventures,  they  at  length  arrived 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Phasis.  The  Col- 
chiau  king  Aeetes  promised  to  give  up  the 
golden  fleece,  if  Jason  would  yoke  to  a  plow 
two  fire-breathing  oxen  with  brazen  feet,  and 
sow  the  teeth  of  the  dragon  which  had  not 
been  used  by  Cadmus  at  Thebes.  Medea,  the 
daughter  of  AeGtes,  fell  in  love  with  Jason, 
and,  on  his  promising  to  marry  her,  she  fur- 
nished him  with  the  means  of  resisting  tire 
and  steel,  and  sent  to  sleep  the  dragon  that 
guarded  the  golden  fleece.  After  Jason  had 
taken  the  treasure,  he  and  his  Argonauts  em- 
barked by  night,  along  with  Medea,  and  sailed 
away.  On  their  return  they  were  driven  by 
a  storm  to  the  W.  of  Italy  ;  and,  after  wan- 
dering about  the  western  coasts  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, they  at  length  arrived  at  Iolcus. 
[Medea  ;  Jason.]  The  tale  of  the  Argonauts 
may  have  arisen  from  the  commercial  enter- 
prises which  the  wealthy  Minyans,  who  lived 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Iolcus,  made  to  the 
coasts  of  the  Euxiue. 

ARGOS  is  said  to  have  signified  a  plain  in 
the  language  of  the  Macedonians  and  Thessa- 
liaus,  and  it  may  therefore  contain  the  same 
root  as  the  Latin  word  ager.  In  Homer  we 
find  mention  of  the  Pelasgic  Argos,  that  is,  a 
town  or  district  of  Thessaly,  and  of  the  Achae- 
an Argos,  by  which  he  means  sometimes  the 
whole  Peloponnesus,  sometimes  Agamem- 
non's kingdom  of  Argos,  of  which  Mycenae 
was  the  capital,  aud  sometimes  the  town  of 
Argos.  As  Argos  frequently  signifies  the 
whole  Peloponnesus,  the  most  important  part 
of  Greece,  so  the  'Apyelot  often  occur  in  Ho- 
mer as  a  name  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
Greeks,  in  which  sense  the  Roman  poets  also 
use  Argivi. — (1)  Aegos,  a  district  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, also  called  by  Greek  writers  Argla,  or 
Argdllce,  or  Argdlis.  Under  the  Romans  Ar- 
golis  became  the  usual  name  of  the  country, 
while  the  word  Argos  or  Argi  was  coufined 
to  the  town.  The  Roman  Argolis  was  bound- 
ed on  the  N.  by  the  Corinthian  territory,  on 
the  W.  by  Arcadia,  on  the  S.  by  Laconia,  and 
included  towards  the  E.  the  whole  peninsula 
between  the  Saronic  and  Argolic  gulfs;  but 
during  the  time  of  Grecian  independence  Ar- 
golis or  Argos  was  only  the  country  lying 
round  the  Argolic  gulf,  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  the  Arcadian  mountains,  and  separated  on 
the  N.  by  a  range  of  mountains  from  Corinth, 
Cleonae,  and  Phlius.  The  country  was  divi- 
ded into  the  districts  of  Argla  or  Argos  proper, 
ErinAUEiA,  Troezenia,  and  Hebmionis.  The 
main  part  of  the  population  consisted  of  Pe- 
lasgi  and  Achaei,  to  whom  Dorians  were  add- 
ed after  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the 
Dorians.  See  below,  No.  2.— (2)  Argos,  or 
Argi,  -orum,  in  the  Latiu  writers,  the  capital 
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of  Argolis,  and,  next  to  Sparta,  the  most  im- 

f)<>rt:uit  town  in  Peloponnesus,  situated  in  a 
evel  plain  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  Inachns. 
It  had  an  ancient  Pelasgic  citadel,  called  La- 
rissa,  and  another  built,  subsequently  on  an- 
other height.     It  was  particularly  celebrated  j 
for  the  worship  of  Hera  (Jnno),  whose  great  [ 
temple,  Heraeum,  lay  between  Argos  and  My-  j 
cenae.    The  city  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  ' 
Inachcs,  or  his  son  Piioronkcs,  or  grandson  ' 
Aroub.    The  descendants  of  Inachns  were  de-  • 
prived  of  the  sovereignty  by  Danaus,  who  is 
said  to  have  come  from  Egypt    The  descend- 
ants of  Danaus  were  in  their  turn  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  Achaean  race  of  the  Pelopidae. 
Under  the  rule  of  the  Pelopidae  Mycenae  be- 
came the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  Argos  j 
was  a  dependent  state.     Thus  Mycenae  was 
the  royal  residence  of  Atreus  and  of  his  son  | 
Agamemnon  ■  but  under  Orestes  Argos  again  j 
recovered  its  supremacy.    Upon  the  conquest ! 
of  Peloponnesus  by  tlie  Dorians  Argos  fell  | 
to  the  share  of  Temenus,  whose  descendants 
ruled  over  the  country.    All  these  events  be- 1 
long  to  mythology ;  and  Argos  first  appears  j 
in  history  about  B.O.  7f>0,  as  the  chief  state  of 
Peloponnesus,  under  its  ruler  Piiidon.     Aft- 
er the  time  of  Phidon  its  Influence  declined; 
and  its  power  was  greatly  weakened  by  its 
wars  with  Sparta.     In  consequence  of  its  jeal- 
ousy of  Sparta,  Argot  took  no  part  Id  the  Per- 
sian war.     In  the  Peloponnesian  war  it  sided 
with  Athens  against  Sparta.     At  this  time  its 
government,  was  a  democracy,  but  at  a  later 
period  it  fell  under  the  power  of  tyrants.     In 
'243  it  joined  the  Achaean  League,  and  on  the 
conquest  of  the  latter  by  the  Romans,  146,  it  be- 
came a  part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Achaia. 

ARGUS  (-i).  (1)  Son  of  Zens  (Jupiter)  and 
Niobe,  r>d  kins  of  Argos.— (2)  Surnamed  Pak- 
optf.b,  "the  all-seeing,"  because  he  had  a  hun- 
dred eyes,  son  of  Agenor,  or  Arestor,  or  Ina- 
chus-     Hera  (Juno)  appointed  him  guardian 


of  the  cow  into  which  Io  had  been  metamor* 
phosed  ;  but  Hermes  (Mercury),  at  the  com- 
mand of  Zens,  sent  him  to  sleep  by  the  sweet 
notes  of  his  llute,  and  then  cut  off  his  head. 
Hera  transplanted  his  eyes  to  the  tail  of  the 
peacock,  her  favorite  bird.— (3)  The  builder 
of  the  Argo,  son  of  Phrixus. 

ARGI'RIPA.     IArvi.] 

ARIA  or  -I  A  (-ae),  the  most  important  of 
the  eastern  provinces  of  the  ancient  Persiau 
empire,  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Paro- 
pamisadae,  on  the  N.  by  Margiana  and  Hyr- 
cania,  on  the  W.  by  Parthia,  and  on  the  S.  by 
the  desert  of  Carmania.  From  Aria  was  de- 
rived the  name  under  which  all  the  eastern 
provinces  were  included.     [Ariana.] 

ART  ADN E  (-es),  or  IRIADN A  (-ae),  daugh- 
ter of  Minos  and  Pasiphae,  fell  in  love  with 
Theseus,  when  he  was  sent,  by  his  father  to 
convey  the  tribute  of  the  Athenians  to  the 
Minotaur,  and  gave  him  the  clsw  of  thread 
by  means  of  which  he  found  his  way  out  of 
the  Labyrinth.  Theseus  in  return  promised 
to  marry  her,  and  she  accordingly  left  Crete 
with  him;  but  on  their  arrival  In  the  island 
of  Dia  (Naxos),  she  was  killed  by  Artemis 
(Diana).  This  is  the  Homeric  account;  but 
the  more  common  tradition  related  that  The- 
seus deserted  Ariadne  in  Naxos,  where  she 
was  found  by  Dionysus,  who  made  her  his 
wife,  and  placed  among  the  stars  the  crown 
which  he  gave  her  at  their  marriage. 

ARlABUa  (-i),  the  friend  of  Cyrus,  com- 
manded  the  left  wing  of  the  army  at  the  battle 
of  Cunaxa,  B.O.  401.  After  the  death  of  Cyrus 
he  purchased  his  pardon  from  Artaxerxes  by 
deserting  the  Greeks. 

ARIANA  (-ae),  derived  from  Aria,  from  the 
specific  sense  of  which  it  must  be  carefully 
distinguished,  was  the  general  name  of  the 
eastern  provinces  of  the  Persian  empire,  in- 
cluding Parthia,  Aria,  the   Paroptmisadae, 
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Arachosia,   Drangiana,  Gedrosia,  and    Car- 
mania. 

ArIARITIIES  (-i),  the  name  of  several 
kin^s  of  Cappadocia. —  (1)  Son  of  Ariamnes 
I.,  defeated  by  Perdiccas,  and  crucified,  i$.c. 
322.  Enmenes  then  obtained  possession  of 
Cappadocia. —  (2)  Son  of  Holophernes,  and 
nephew  of  Ariarathes  I.,  recovered  Cappado- 
cia after  the  death  of  Eumenes,  315.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Ariamnes  II.— (3)  Son  of  Ariam- 
nes  II.,  and  grandson  of  No.  2,  married  Stra- 
tonlce,  daughter  of  Antiochus  II.,  king  of  Sy- 
ria.—(4)  Son  of  No.  3,  reigned  220-162.  He 
married  Antiochis,  the  daughter  of  Antiochus 
the  Great,  and  assisted  Antiochus  in  his  war 
against  the  Romans.  After  the  defeat  of 
Antiochus,  Ariarathcs  sued  for  peace  in  1SS, 
which  he  obtained  on  favorable  terms.  —  (5) 
Son  of  No.  4,  surnamed  Philopator,  reigned 
1G3-130.  He  assisted  the  Romans  in  their  war 
against  Aristonicus  of  Pergamus,  and  fell 
in  this  war,  130.— (f)  Son  of  No.  5,  reigned 
130-96.  He  married  Laodice,  sister  of  Mith- 
ridates  VI.,  kins:  of  Pontus,  and  was  put  to 
death  by  Mithridates.— (7)  Son  of  No.  6,  also 
murdered  by  Mithridates,  who  now  took  pos- 
session of  his  kingdom.  The  Cappadocians 
rebelled  against  Mithridates,  and  placed  upon 
the  throne,— (8)  Second  son  of  No.  6;  but  he 
was  speedily  driven  out  of  the  kingdom  by 
Mithridates,  and  shortly  afterwards  died.— 
(9)  Son  of  Ariobarzanes  1 1.,  reigned  42-36.  He 
was  deposed  and  put  to  death  by  Antony,  who 
appointed  Archelaus  as  his  successor. 


ARIASPAE  or  AGRJ- 
ASPAE  (-arum),  a  people 
in  the  S.  part  of  the  Persian 
province  of  Drangiana,  on 
the  borders  of  Gedrosia. 

XRICIA  (-ae),  an  ancient 
town  of  Latium  at  the  foot 
of  the  Alban  Mount,  on  the 
Appian  Way,  10  miles  from 
Rome.  It  was  subdued  by 
the  Romans,  with  the  other 
Latin  towns,  in  B.O.  33$, 
and  received  the  Roman 
franchise.  In  its  neigh- 
borhood was  the  celebra- 
ted grove  and  temple  of 
Diana  Ariclna,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Lacus  Nerno- 
rensis.  Diana  was  wor- 
shiped here  with  barbar- 
ous customs :  her  priest, 
called  rex  m  morenm$.  was 
always  a  runaway  slave, 
who  obtained  his  office  by 
killing  his  predecessor  in 
single  combat. 

IRIMASPI  (-Oram),  a 
people  in  the  N.  of  Seythia, 
represented  as  men  with 
only  one  eye,  who  fought 
with  the  griffins  for  the 
possession  of  the  gold  in 
their  neighborhood.  The 
germ  of  the  fable  is  per- 
haps to  be  recognized  in 
the  fact  that  the  Ural 
mountains  abound  in  gold. 
IRIMI  (-6rum),  and  ARIMA  (-drum),  the 
names  of  a  mythical  people,  district,  and 
range  of  mountains  in  Asia  Minor,  which  the 
old  Greek  poets  made  the  scene  of  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  monster  Tvphoeus. 

ARI.MIXUM  (-i:  liimini),  a  town  in  Urn- 
brio,  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Arimi- 
uus.  It  was  originally  inhabited  by  I'mbri- 
ans  and  Pelasgians,  was  afterwards  in  the 
possession  of  the  Senones,  and  was  colonized 
by  the  Romans  in  n.o.  26S,  from  which  time 
it  appears  as  a  flourishing  place.  After  leav- 
ing Cisalpine  Gaul,  it  was  the  first  town  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Italy  which  a  person  ar- 
rived at  in  Italia  proper. 

ARlOBARZANEG  (-is).  I.  Kings  or  Satraps 
of  Pontus.— {1)  Betrayed  by  his  son  Mithri- 
dates to  the  Persian  king,  about  no.  400.— (2) 
Son  of  Mithridates  I.,  reigned  363-337.  He 
revolted  from  Artaxerxes  in  362,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of 
Pontus.— (3)  Son  of  Mithridates  III.,  reigned 
266-240,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mithridates 
IV.  II.  Kings  of  Cajyxidoeia. — (1)  Stirnamed 
Piin.ouoMAF.us,  reigned  i$.c.  93-G3,  and  was 
elected  king  by  the'Cappadocians,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Romans.  He  was  several 
times  expelled  from  his  kingdom  by  Mithri- 
dates, but  was  Anally  restored  by  Pompey  in 
63,  shortly  before  his  death. — (2)  Surnamed 
Phii.opatou,  succeeded  his  father  in  63. — (3) 
Surnamed  Eusebks  and  Phii.okomaeis,  son 
of  No.  2,  whom  he  succeeded  about  51.  He  as- 
sisted Pompey  against  Caesar,  who  not  only 
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pardoned  him,  but  even  enlarged  his  territo- 
He  was  slain  in  42  by  Cassius. 
ARION  (-onis).  (1)  Of  Methymna  in  Les- 
bos, a  celebrated  lyric  poet  and  player  on  the 
cithara,  and  the  inventor  of  dithyrambic  po- 
etry. He  lived  about  n.o.  C25,  and  spent  a 
great  part  of  his  life  at  the  court  of  Penander, 
tyrant  of  Corinth.  On  one  occasion,  we  are 
told,  Arion  went  to  Sicily  to  take  part  in  some 
musical  contest.  He  won  the  prize,  and,  laden 
with  presents,  he  embarked  in  a  Corinthian 
ship  to  return  to  his  friend  Periander.  The 
rude  sailors  coveted  his  treasures,  and  medi- 
tated his  murder.  After  trying  in  vain  to 
save  his  life,  he  at  length  obtained  permission 
once  more  to  play  on  the  cithara,  and,  as  soon 
as  he  had  invoked  the  gods  in  inspired  strains, 
he  threw  himself  into  the  sea.  But  many 
song-loving  dolphins  had  assembled  round 
the  vessel,  and  one  of  them  now  took  the  bard 
on  its  back  and  carried  him  to  Taenarns,  from 
whence  he  returned  to  Corinth  in  safety,  and 
related  his  adventure  to  Periander.  Upon  the 
arrival  of  the  Corinthian  vessel,  Periander  in- 
quired of  the  sailors  after  Arion,  who  replied 
that  he  had  remained  behind  at  Tarentum ; 
but  when  Arion,  at  the  bidding  of  Periander, 
came  forward,  the  sailors  owned  their  gnilt, 
and  were  punished  according  to  their  desert. 
— (2)  A  fabulous  horse,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  begotten  by  Poseidon  (Neptune). 

ARIOVISTUS  (-i),  a  German  chief,  who  had 
conquered  a  great  part  of  Gaul,  but  was  de- 
feated by  Caesar,  and  driven  across  the  Rhine, 
u.o.  5S.  Ariovistus  escaped  across  the  river 
in  a  small  boat. 

ARISTAEUS  (-i),  son  of  Apollo  and  Cyrene, 
was  born  in  Libya.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Thrace,  where  he  fell  in  love  with  EurydicG, 
the  wife  of  Orpheus.  The  latter,  while  fleeing 
from  him,  perished  by  the  bite  of  a  serpent; 
whereupon  the  Nymphs,  in  anger,  destroyed 
the  bees  of  Aristaeus.  The  way  in  which  he 
recovered  his  bees  is  related  in  the  fourth 
Georgic  of  Virgil.  After  his  death  he  was 
worshiped  as  a  god  on  account  of  the  benefits 
he  had  conferred  upon  mankind.  He  was  re- 
garded as  the  protector  of  flocks  and  shep- 
herds, of  vine  and  olive  plantations:  hetanght 
men  to  keep  bees,  and  averted  from  the  fields 
the  burning  heat  of  the  sun  and  other  causes 
of  destruction. 

ARISTAGORAS  (-ae),  of  Miletus,  brother- 
in-law  of  Histiaeus,  was  left  by  the  latter  dur- 
ing his  stay  at  the  Persian  court  in  charge  of 
the  government  of  Miletus.  Having  failed  in 
an  attempt  upon  Naxos  (n.o.  501),  which  he 
had  promised  to  subdue  for  the  Persians,  and 
fearing  the  consequences  of  his  failure,  he  in- 
duced the  Ionbn  cities  to  revolt  from  Persia. 
He  applied  for  assistance  to  the  Spartans  and 
Athenians:  the  former  refused,  but  the  latter 
sent  him  20  ships  and  some  troops.  In  49!) 
his  army  captured  and  burned  Sardis,  but  was 
finally  chased  back  to  the  coast.  The  Athe- 
nians uow  departed;  the  Persians  conquered 
most  of  the  Ionian  cities  ;  and  Aristagoras  in 
despair  fled  to  Thrace,  where  he  was  slain  by 
the  Edoniana  in  497. 

ARISTARCHUS  (-i).  (1)  Of  Samos,  an  emi- 
nent mathematician  and  astronomer  at  Alex- 


andria, flourished  between  n.o.  280  and  264. — 
(2)  Of  Samothrace,  the  celebrated  gramma- 
rian, flourished  u.c.166.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Aristophanes,  and  founded  at  Alexandria  a 
grammatical  and  critical  school.  At  an  ad- 
vanced age  he  went  to  Cyprus,  where  he  died 
at  the  age  of  JSL  of  voluntary  starvation,  be- 
cause he  was  suffering  from  incurable  dropsy. 
Aristarohus  was  the  greatest  critic  of  antiq- 
uity. His  labors  were  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
Homeric  poems,  of  which  he  published  an 
edition  which  has  been  the  oasis  of  the 
text  from  his  time  to  the  present  day.  lie  di- 
vided the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  into  24  books 
each. 

ARISTEAS,  of  Proconnesns,  an  epic  poet 
of  whose  life  we  have  only  fabulous  accounts. 
His  date  is  quite  uncertain.  He  is  represent- 
ed as  a  magician,  whose  soul  could  leave  and 
re-enter  its  body  according  to  its  pleasure. 
He  was  connected  with  the  worship  of  Apollo, 
which  he  was  said  to  have  introduced  at  Met- 
apontum. 

ARISTIDES  (-is).  (1)  An  Athenian,  son  or 
Lysimachus,  surnamed  the  "Just,"  was  of  an 
ancient  and  noble  family.  He  fought  as  the 
commander  of  his  tribe  at  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon, B.C.  490;  and  the  next  year,  4S9,  he  was 
archon.  He  was  the  great  rival  of  Themisto- 
cles,  and  it  was  through  the  influence  of  the 
latter  with  the  people  that  he  suffered  ostra- 
cism in  4S3  or  482.  He  was  still  in  exile  in 
480  at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  where  he  did 
good  service  by  dislodging  the  enemy,  with  a 
band  raised  and  armed  by  himself,  from  the 
islet  of  Psyttalea.  He  was  recalled  from  ban- 
ishment after  the  battle,  was  appointed  gen- 
eral in  the  following  year  (479),  and  com- 
manded the  Athenians  at  the  battle  of  Pla- 
taea.  In  477,  when  the  allies  had  become  dis- 
gusted with  the  conduct  of  Pausanias  and  the 
Spartans,  he  and  his  colleague  Cimon  had  the 
glory  of  obtaining  for  Athens  the  command 
of  the  maritime  confederacy ;  and  to  Aristides 
was  by  general  consent  intrusted  the  task  of 
drawing  up  its  laws  and  fixing  its  assess- 
ments. The  first  tribute  of  460  talents,  paid 
into  a  common  treasury  at  Delos,  bore  his 
name,  and  was  regardedby  the  allies  in  after 
times  as  marking  their  Satumian  aire.  This 
is  his  last  recorded  act.  He  probably  died  in 
468.  He  died  so  poor  that  he  did  not  leave 
enough  to  pay  for  his  funeral:  his  daughters 
were  portioned  by  the  state,  andhis  son  Lysim- 
achus received  a  grant  of  land  and  of  money. 
—(2)  The  author  of  a  licentious  romance,  in 
prose,  entitled  Mileaiaea, haTing  Miletus  for 
its  scene.  It  was  translated  into  Latin  by  L. 
Cornelius  Sisenna,  a  contemporary  of  Sulla, 
and  became  popular  with  the  Romans.  The 
title  of  his  work  gave  rise  to  the  term  Mile- 
triaii,  as  applied  to  works  of  fiction.— (3)  Of 
Thebes,  a  celebrated  Greek  painter,  flourished 
about  B.O.  36A-880.  His  pictures  were  so  much 
valued  that  long  after  his  death  Attains,  king 
Of  I'rr.'iinms,  offered  600,000  sesterces  for  one 
of  them.— (4)  P.  Aii.irs  Ar.isTiKKs.  surnamed 
TmnonOKVa,  a  celebrated  Greek  rhetorician, 
was  born  at  Adriani.  in  Mysia,  in  a.i>.  117. 
After  traveling  through  various  countries, 
he  settled  at  Smyrna,  where  he  died  about 
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a. p.  ISO.  Several  of  his  works  have  come 
down  to  us. 

ARISTION,  a  philosopher,  who  made  him- 
self tyrant  of  Athens  through  the  influence 
of  Mithridates.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Sulla, 
ou  the  capture  of  Athens  by  the  latter,  n.o.  87. 

ARISTIPPUS  (-i),  a  native  of  Cyreiie,  and 
founder  of  the  Cyrenaic  school  of  philosophy, 
flourished  about  b.o.370.  The  fame  of  Socra- 
tes brought  him  to  Athens,  and  he  remained 
with  the  latter  almost  up  to  the  time  of  his 
execution,  n.o.  399.  Though  a  disciple  of  Soc- 
rates, he  was  luxurious  in  his  mode  of  liv- 
ing, and  he  took  money  for  his  teaching. 
He  passed  part  of  his  life  at  the  court  of  Dio- 
nysus, tyrant  of  Syracuse ;  but  he  appears  at 
last  to  have  returned  to  Cyreue,  aud  there  to 
have  spent  his  old  age.  He  imparted  his 
doctrine  to  his  daughter  Arete,  by  whom  it 
was  communicated  to  her  son,  the  younger 
Aristippus. 

AUISTOBf  LI'S  (-i).  (1)  The  name  of  sev- 
eral princes  of  Judaea.  Of  these  the  best 
known  in  history  is  the  brother  of  Hyrcamis, 
of  whom  an  account  is  given  under  Hyko.v- 
nos. — (2)  Of  Cassandiva,  served  under  Alex- 
ander the  Great  in  Asia,  and  wrote  a  history 
of  Alexander,  which  was  one  of  the  chief 
sources  used  by  Arrian  in  the  composition  of 
his  work. 

ARISTODEMUS  (-i).  (1)  A  descendant  of 
Hercules,  son  of  Aristomachus.  brother  of 
Tenienus  and  Cresphontes,  and  father  of 
Eurysthenes  and  Procles.  He  was  killed  at 
Nanpactns  by  a  Hash  of  lightning,  just  as  he 
was  setting  out  on  the  expedition  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  his  two  sous  obtained  Sparta, 
which  would  have  fallen  to  him.— (2)  A  Mes- 
senian,  the  chief  hero  in  the  first  Messenian 
war.  He  sacrificed  his  own  daughter  to  save 
his  country.  He  was  afterwards  elected  king 
in  place  of  Euphaes;  and  continued  the  war 
against  the  Spartans,  till  at  length,  rinding  re- 
sistance hopeless,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  on 
the  tomb  of  his  daughter,  about  n.o.  723. 

ARISTOGITON.     [Haemodius.] 

ARISTOMAc'IIUS  (-1),  son  of  Cleodemus  or 
Cleodaeus.  grandson  of  llyllus,  great-grand- 
son of  Hercules,  and  father  of  Temenus,  Cres- 
phontes,  and  Aristodemus.  He  fell  in  battle 
when  he  invaded  Peloponnesus;  but  his  3 
sous  were  more  successful,  and  conquered 
Peloponnesus. 

ARISTOMENES  (-is),  the  Messenian,  the 
hero  of  the  second  war  with  Sparta,  belongs 
more  to  legend  than  to  history;  He  was  a 
native  of  Andania,  and  was  sprung  from  the 
royal  line  of  Aepytus.  Tired  of  the  yoke  of 
Sparta,  he  begau  the  war  in  n.o.  6S5.  After 
the  defeat  of  the  Messenians  in  the  third  year 
of  the  war,  Aristomenes  retreated  to  the 
mountain  fortress  of  Ira,  and  there  maintain- 
ed the  war  for  11  years,  constantly  ravaging 
the  land  of  Laconia.  In  one  of  his  incursions 
the  Spartans  overpowered  him  with  superior 
numbers,  and,  carrying  him  with  50  of  his 
comrades  to  Sparta,  cast  them  into  the  pit 
where  condemned  criminals  were  thrown. 
The  rest  perished ;  not  so  Aristomenes,  the 
favorite  of  the  gods ;  for  legends  told  how  an 


'  eagle  bore  him  up  ou  its  wings  as  he  fell,  and 

!  a  fox  guided  him  on  the  third  day  from  the 
cavern.  But  the  city  of  Ira,  which  he  had  so 
loug^ successfully  defended,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Spartans,  who  again  became  masters 

!  of  Messenia,  b.c  COS.  Aristomenes  settled  at 
Ialysus,  in  Rhodes,  where  he  married  his 
daughter  to  Damagetus,  kiug  of  Ialysus. 

i     ARISTON.    (1)  Of  Chios,  a  Stoic  philoso- 

!  pher,  and  a  disciple  of  Zeno,  flourished  about 
b.c.  260. — (2)  A  Peripatetic  philosopher  of  Iu- 
lis,  in  the  island  of  Ceos,  succeeded  Lycon  as 
head  of  the  Peripatetic  school,  about  n.o.  230. 

|  ARISTONICUS  (-i),  a  natural  son  of  Eu- 
menes  II.,  of  Pergamus.  Upon  the  death  of 
his  brother  Attalus  III.,  n.o.  133,  who  left  his 
kingdom  to  the  Romans,  Aristonicns  laid 
claim  to  the  crown.  He  defeated  in  131  the 
consul  P.  Licinius  Crassus  ;  but  in  130  he  was 

I  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  M.  Perperna, 
was  carried  to  Rome  by  M.  Aquillus  in  129, 
and  was  there  put  to  death. 

!  ARISTOPHANES  (-is).  (1)  The  celebrated 
comic  poet,  was  born  about  b.c.  444,  and  prob- 

!  ably  at  Athens.     His  father  Philippus  bad 

!  possessions  in  Aegina,  and  may  originally 
have  come  from  that  island,  whence  a  ques- 
tion arose  whether  Aristophanes  was  a  gen- 

i  uine   Athenian    citizen :    his    enemy  Cleou 

:  brought  against  him  more  than  one  accusa- 
tion "to  deprive  him  of  his  civic  rights,  but 
without  success.  He  had  three  sons,  Philip- 
pus,  Araros,  and  Nicostratus,  but  of  his  pri- 
vate history  we  know  nothing.  He  died 
about  n.o.  3S0.     The  comedies  of  Aristopha- 

j  nes  are  of  the  highest  historical  interest,  con- 
taining  as  they  do  an  admirable  series  of  car- 
icatures on  the  leading  men  of  the  day.     The 

i  first  great  evil  of  his  own  time  againsi  which 
he  inveighs  was  the  Peloponnesian  war,  to 
which  he   ascribes  the   influence  of  dema- 

|  gogues  like  Cleon  at  Athens.  His  play,  call- 
ed the  KrUghts^waa  especially  directed  against 

:  Cleon.  Another  great  object  of  his  indigna- 
tion was  the  system  of  education  which  had 
been  introduced  by  the  Sophists,  and  which 
he  attacks  in  the  Clouds,  making  Socrates  the 
representative  of  the  Sophists.  "Another  feat- 
ure of  the  times  was  the  excessive  love  for 
litigation  at  Athens,  which  he  ridicules  in  the 
Wtupt.  Eleven  of  the  plays  of  Aristophanes 
have  come  down  to  us.  As  a  poet  he  pos- 
sessed merits  of  the  highest  order.  He  was 
a  complete  master  of  the  Attic  dialect,  which 
appears  in  his  works  in  its  greatest  perfection. 
— (2)  Of  Byzantium,  an  eminent  Greek  gram- 
marian, was  a  pupil  of  Zenodotus  and  Era- 

|  tosthenes,  and  teacher  of  the  celebrated  Aris- 

i  tarchus.  He  lived  about  n.o.  204,  and  had 
the  management  of  the  library  at  Alexandria. 

|  He  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  use  of 
accents  in  the  Greek  language. 

I  ARISTOTELES  (-is),  the  philosopher,  was 
born  at  Stagira,  a  town  in  Chalcidice  in  Mac- 
edonia, n.c.  3S4.  His  father,  Nicomachus,  was 
physician  in  ordinary  to  Amyntas  II.,  king 
of  Macedonia  ;  his  mother's  name  was  Phaes- 
tis  or  Phaestias.  In  367  he  went  to  Athens 
to  pursue  his  studies,  and  there  became  a 
pupil  of  Plato,  who  named  him  the  "intellect 
of  his  school,"  and  his  house,  the  house  of 
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the  "reader."    Be  lived   at  Athens  for  20 

years,  hut  quitted  the  city  upon  the  death  of 
Plato  (847),  and  repaired  to  his  friend  Hcr- 
inias  nt  Atarneus,  where  he  married  Pythias, 
the  adoptive  daughter  of  the  prince.    On  the 

death  of  Hkrmias,  who  was  killed  hy  the  Per- 
sians (844),  Aristotle  fled  from  Atarneus  to 
Mytileue.  Two  years  afterwards  (342)  he  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  from  Philip  of  Macedo- 
nia to  undertake  the  instruction  of  his  son 
Alexander,  then  13  years  of  age.  Here  Aris- 
totle was  treated  with  the  most  marked  re- 
spect. His  native  city,  Stagira,  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  Philip,  was  rebuilt  at  his 


request.  Aristotle  spent  7  years  in  Macedo- 
nia. On  Alexander's  accession  to  the  throne 
in  335,  Aristotle  returned  to  Athens.  Here 
he  had  the  Lyceum,  a  gymnasium  sacred  to 
Apollo  Lyceus,  assigned  to  him  by  the  state. 
He  assembled  round  him  a  large  number  of 
scholars,  to  whom  he  delivered  lectures  on 
philosophy  in  the  shady  walks  (TrepinaTot) 
which  surrounded  the  Lyceum,  while  walk-  j 
ing  up  and  down  v7rept7ruT<7>i/),  and  not  sitting, 
which  was  the  general  practice  of  the  philos- 
ophers.  From  one  or  other  of  these  circum- 
stances the  name  Peripatetic  is  derived,  which 
was  afterwards  given  to  his  school.  He  gave 
two  different  courses  of  lectures  every  day. 
Those  which  he  delivered  in  the  morning 
(called  enoterte),  to  a  narrower  circle  of  hear- 
ers, embraced  subjects  connected  with  the 
more  abstruse  philosophy,  physics,  and  dia- 
lectics. Those  which  he  delivered  in  the  aft- 
ernoon, to  a  more  promiscuous  circle  (called 
exottric),  extended  to  rhetoric,  sophistics,  and 
politics.  He  presided  over  his  school  for  13 
years  (335-3-23).  During  this  time  he  also 
composed  the  greater  part  of  his  works.  In 
these  labors  he  was  assisted  by  the  kingly 
liberality  of  his  former  pupil,  who  caused 
large  collections  of  natural  curiosities  to  be 
made  for  him,  to  which  posterity  is  indebted  j 
for  one  of  his  most  excellent  works,  the  His- 
tory of  Animal*.  After  the  death  of  Alex- I 
auder  (323),  Aristotle  was  looked  upon  with 
suspicion  at  Athens  as  a  friend  of  Macedonia  ; 
but  as  it  was  not  easy  to  bring  any  political 
accusation  against  him,  he  was  accused  of  j 
impiety.  He  withdrew  from  Athens  before 
his  trial,  and  escaped  in  the  be<.dnniiiLr  of 828 
to  Chalcie  in  Buboes,  where  he  died  in  the 


course  of  the  same  year,  in  the  63d  year  of  his 
aga  He  bequeathed  to  Theophrastiu  his 
well-Stored  library  and  the   originals  of  his 

writings.  He  is  described  at  haying  been  of 
weak  health,  which,  considering  the  astoft- 
iahing  extent  of  his  studies,  shows  all  the 
more  the  energy  of  his  mind.  His  works, 
which  treated  of  almost  all  the  subjects  of 
human  knowledge  cultivated  in  his  time,  have 
exercised  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  hu- 
man mind;  and  his  treatises  on  philosophy 
and  logic  still  claim  the  attention  of  every 
student  of  those  sciences. 

ARISTOXfiNUS  (-i),  of  Tarentum,  a  Peri- 
patetic philosopher  and  a  musician,  flourished 
about  u.o.  318.  He  wrote  numerous  works, 
of  which  one  on  music  is  still  extant. 

AlilUSIA  (-ae),  a  district  on  the  N.  coast 
of  Chios,  where  the  best  wine  in  the  island 
was  grown. 

ARMENE  (-es),  a  town  on  the  coast  of 
Paphlagonia,  a  little  to  the  W.  of  Sinope. 

ARMENIA  (-ae),  a  country  of  Asia,  lying 
between  Asia  Minor  and  the  Caspian,  is  a 
lofty  table-land,  backed  by  the  chain  of  the 
Caucasus,  watered  by  the  rivers  Cyrus  and 
A  raxes,  and  containing  the  sources  of  the 
Tigris  and  of  the  Euphrates,  the  latter  of 
which  divides  the  country  into  2  unequal 
parts,  which  were  called  Major  and  Minor.— 
The  people  of  Armenia  were  one  of  the  most 
ancient  families  of  that  branch  of  the  human 
race  which  is  called  Caucasian.  They  were 
conquered  by  the  Assyrians  and  Persians,  and 
were  at  a  later  time  subject  to  the  Greek 
kings  of  Syria.  When  Antiochus  the  Great 
was  defeated  by  the  Romans  (n.o.  litO),  the 
country  regained  its  independence,  and  was 
at  this  period  divided  into  the  two  kingdoms 
of  Armenia  Major  and  Minor.  Ultimately, 
Armenia  Minor  was  made  a  Roman  province 
by  Trajan  :  and  Armenia  Major,  after  being 
a  perpetual  object  of  contention  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Parthians,  was  subjected  to 
the  revived  Persian  empire  by  its  first  king 
Artaxerxes  in  a.d.  220. 

ABMlNlTJS  (-i:  the  Latinized  form  of  Her- 
mann, "the  chieftain"),  son  of  Sigimer,  and 
chief  of  the  tribe  of  the  Cherusci,  who  inhab- 
ited the  country  to  the  N.of  the  Hartz  mount- 
ains, now  forming  the  S.  of  Hanover  and 
Brunswick.  He  was  born  in  is.o.  IS;  and  in 
his  youth  he  led  the  Cherusci  as  auxiliaries 
of  the  Roman  legions  in  Germany,  where  he 
learned  the  Roman  language,  was  admitted 
to  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  enrolled  among 
the  equites.  In  a. i>.  i»,  Arminius  persuaded 
his  countrymen  to  rise  against  the  Romans, 
who  were  now  masters  of  this  part  of  Ger- 
many. His  attempt  was  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. Quintilius  Varus,  who  was  stationed 
in  the  country  with  8  legions,  was  destroyed 
with  almost  all  his  troops  [Vaius"]  ;  and  the 
Romans  had  to  relinquish  all  their  posses- 
sions  beyond  the  Rhine.  In  14,  Arminius  had 
to  defend  his  country  against  Germanicus. 
At  first  he  was  successful  ;  but  Germanicus 
made  good  his  retreat  to  the  Rhine.  It  was 
in  the  course  of  this  campaign  that  Thns- 
nelda,  the  wife  of  Arminius,  fell  into  the 
bands  of  the  Romans.     In  16,  Arminius  was 
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defeated  by  Germauicus,  and  his  country  was 
probably  only  saved  from  subjection  by  the 
jealousy  of  Tiberius,  who  recalled  Germani- 
cua  iu  the  following  year.  At  length  Armin- 
ius  aimed  at  absolute  power,  and  was  in  con- 
sequence cut  off  by  his  own  relations  in  the 
37th  vear  of  his  age,  a.d.  19. 

ARMORlCA  or  AREMORICA  (-ae),  the 
name  of  the  N.W.  coast  of  Gaul  from  the  Li- 
geris  [Loire)  to  the  Sequana  {Seine),  derived 
from  the  Celtic  ar,  air,  "upon,"  muir,  mur, 
"the  sea." 

ABNA  (-ae),  a  town  in  fimbria,  near  Pe- 
rusia. 

ARNAE  (-arum),  a  town  in  Chalcidice  in 
Macedonia,  S.  of  Anion  and  Bromiscus. 

AHNISSA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Eordaea  in  Mac- 
edonia. 

ARM'S  (-i :  Arno),  the  chief  river  of  Etru- 
ria,  rising  in  the  Apennines,  flowing  by  Pisae, 
and  falling  iuto  the  Tyrrhenian  sea. 

XROmATA  (-drum),  the  E.-most  promon- 
tory of  Africa,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Ara- 
bian Gulf. 

ABPI  (-orum),  an  inland  town  in  the  Dau- 
nian  Apulia,  founded,  according  to  tradition, 
by  Diomedes,  who  called  it  Argos  Hip}>ium, 
from  which  its  later  names  of  Arg[/rij>pa  or 
Argpripa  and  Arpi  are  said  to  have  arisen. 
It  revoked  to  Hannihal  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  is.r.  216,  but  was  retaken  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  21::. 

ARPIXUM  (-i),  a  town  of  Latinm  on  the 
small  river  Fibrenus,  originally  belonging  to 
the  Volseians  and  afterwards  to  the  Samnites, 
was  a  Roman  municipium,  and  received  the 
jus  auffranii,  or  right  of  voting  In  the  Roman 
comitia,  i$.c.  1SS.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
Marias  and  Cicero. 


king  under  the  name  of  Philip,  and  iu  322  he 
married  Eurydice.  On  their  return  to  Mace- 
donia, he  and  his  wife  were  made  prisoners, 
and  put  to  death  by  order  of  Olympias,  317. 

ARRIANUS  (-i),  a  Greek  historian  and  phi- 
losopher, was  born  at  Nicomedla  in  Bithynia, 
about  a.d.  90.  He  was  a  pupil  and  friend  of 
Epictetus,  whose  lectures  he  published  at 
AtheDS.  In  124,  he  received  from  Hadrian 
the  Roman  citizenship,  and  from  this  time 
assumed  the  name  of  Flavins.  Iu  136,  he  was 
appointed  praefect  of  Cappadocia,  which  was 
invaded  in  the  year  after  by  the  Alaui  or  Mas- 
sagetae,  whom  he  defeated.  Under  Antoni- 
nus Pius,  in  14(5,  he  was  consul ;  and  he  died 
at  an  advanced  age  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aure- 
lius.  Arrian  was  one  of  the  best  writers  of 
his  time.  He  was  a  close  imitator  of  Xeuo- 
phoii  both  in  the  subjects  of  his  works  and 
in  the  style  iu  which  they  were  written.  The 
most  important  of  them  is  his  History  of  the 
expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  7  books, 
which  was  based  upon  the  most  trustworthy 
histories  written  by   the  contemporaries  of 

i  Alexander. 

i  ARSACES  (-is),  the  name  of  the  founder  of 
the  Parthian  empire,  which  was  also  borne 
by  all  his  successors,  who  were  hence  called 
the  Ar*dcHdae.—(l)  He  was  of  obscure  origin, 
but  he  induced  the  Parthians  to  revolt  from 
Autiochus  II.,  king  of  Syria,  and  became  the 
first  monarch  of  the  Parthians,  about  n.o.  250. 
The  events  which  immediately  followed  are 
stated  very  differently  by  different  historians. 
He  reigned  only  2  years,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Tiridates.  —  (2)  Tiridates, 
reigned  37  years,  u.o.  884-211,  and  defeated 
Seleucus  Callinicus,  the  successor  of  Antio- 
chus  II.— (3)  Artabanus  I.,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  attacked  by  Antiochus  III.  (the 
Great),  who,  however,  at  length  recognized 
him  as  king,  about  210.— (4)  Priapatics,  son 
of  the  preceding,  reigned  15  years,  and  left  3 
sons,  Pnraates,  Mithridates,  and  Artabanus. 
—(5)  Piiraates  I.,  was  succeeded  by  his  broth- 
er.—(6)  Mithridates  I.,  who  greatly  enlarged 
the  Parthian  empire  by  his  conquests.  He 
defeated  Demetrius  Nicator,  king   of  Syria, 


Gate  of  Arpinum. 

ARRETIUM  or  ARETIUM  (-i :  Arezzo), 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  12  cities  of 
Etruria,  was  situated  in  the  N.E.  of  the  coun- 
try at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  and  pos- 
sessed a  fertile  territory  near  the  sources  of 
the  Arnus  and  the  Tiber,  producing  good 
wine  and  com.  It  was  particularly  celebrated 
for  its  pottery,  which  was  of  red  ware.  The 
Cilnii,  from  wbom  Maecenas  was  descended, 
were  a  noble  family  of  Arretium. 

ARRHIDAEUS  or  ARIDAEUS  (-i),  son  of 
Philip  and  a  female  dancer,  Philinna  of  La- 
rissa,  was  of  imbecile  understanding.  On  the 
death  of  Alexander,  u.c.  323,  he  was  elected 


Coin  of  Arsaces  VI.  (Mithridates  I.). 

and  took  him  prisonet  in  138.  He  died  dur- 
ing the  captivity  of  Demetrius,  between  138 
and  130. — (7)  Phraatks  II.,  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, defeated  and  slew  in  battle  Antiochus 
VII.  Sidetes,  b.o.  12S.  Phraates  himself  was 
shortly  after  killed  by  the  Scythians.— (8)  Ar- 
tabanub  II.,  youngest  son  of  No.  4,  fell  in 
battle  against  the  Thogarii  or  Tocharii,  ap- 
parently after  a  short  reign.— (9)  Mithrida- 
tes II.,  son  of  the  preceding,  added  many 
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nations  to  the  Parthian  empire,  whence  he 
obtained  the  surname  of  Great.  He  sent  an 
embassador  to  Sulla,  n.o.  92.  —  (10)  Mnasci- 
KKsOOjthe  successor  of  the  preceding,  of  whom 
nothing  is  known.— (11)  Sanatroces,  reigned 
7  years,  and  died  about  n.c.  70.— (12)  Puraates 
III.,  son  of  the  preceding,  lived  at  the  time 
Of  the  war  between  the  Romans  and  Mithri- 
dates  of  Pontus,  by  both  of  whom  he  was 
courted.  He  was  murdered  by  his  two  sons, 
Mlthridates  and  Orodes. — (13)  Mitukidates 
III.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  expelled  from 
the  throne  on  account  of  his  cruelty,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Orodes.— (14)  Oro- 
dks  I.,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  the  Par- 
thian king  whose  general  Surenas  defeated 
Crassns  and  the  Romans,  n.o.  53.  [Crabscs.] 
After  the  death  of  Crassus,  Orodes  gave  the 
command  of  the  army  to  his  son  Pacorus, 
Who  invaded  Syria  both  in  51  and  50,  but  was 
in  each  year  driven  back  by  Cassius.  In  40, 
the  Parthians  again  invaded  Syria,  under  the 
command  of  Pacorus  aud  Labienus,  but  were 
defeated  in  30  by  Ventidius  Bassus,  one  of 
Antony's  legates.  In  38,  Pacorus  once  more 
invaded  Syria,  but  was  completely  defeated 
and  fell  in"  the  battle.  This  defeat  was  a  se- 
vere blow  to  the  aged  king  Orodes,  who  short- 
ly afterwards  surrendered  the  crown  to  his 
son,  Phraates,during  his  life-time.— (^Phra- 
ates IV.,  was  a  cruel  tyrant.  In  36,  Antony- 
invaded  Parthia,  but  was  obliged  to  retreat 
after  losing  a  great  part  of  his  army.  A  few 
years  afterwards  Phraates  was  driven  out  of 
the  country  by  his  subjects,  and  Tiridates  pro- 
claimed king  in  his  stead.  Phraates,  how- 
ever, was  soon  restored  by  the  Scythians,  and 
Tiridates  fled  to  Augustus,  carrying  with  him 
the  youngest  son  of  Phraates.  Augustus  re- 
stored his  son  to  Phraates,  on  condition  of 
his  surrendering  the  Roman  standards  and 
prisoners  taken  in  the  war  with  Crassus  and 
Antony.  They  were  given  up  in  20,  and  then- 
restoration  was  celebrated  not  only  by  the 
poets,  but  by  festivals  aud  commemorative 
monuments.  Phraates  also  sent  to  Augustus 
as  hostages  his  4  sons.  In  a.d.  2,  Phraates 
was  poisoned  by  his  wife  Thermusa,  and  her 
son  Phraataces.  —  (16)  Puraataces,  reigned 
only  a  short  time,  as  be  was  expelled  by  his 
subjects  on  account  of  his  crimes.  The  Par- 
thian nobles  then  elected  as  king  Orodes,  who 
W8I  of  the  family  of  the  Arsacidae.— (17)  Oro- 
DH  II.,  also  reigned  only  a  short  time,  as  he 
was  killed  by  the  Parthians  on  account  of  his 
cruelty.  Upon  his  death  the  Parthians  ap- 
plied to  the  Romans  for  Vonones,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Phraates  IV.,  who  was 
accordingly  granted  to  them.— 
(18)  Vononks  I.,  son  of  Phraates 
IV.,  was  also  disliked  by  his  sub- 
jects, who  therefore  invited  Ar- 
tabnnus,  king  of  Media,  to  take 
possession  of  the  kingdom.  Ar- 
tabanus  drove  Vonones  ont  of 
Parthia,  who  resided  first  in  Ar- 
menia, next  in  Syria,  and  subse- 
quently in  Cilicia.  He  was  put  to 
death  in  a. t>.  19.— (19)  Artamam  s 
III.,  obtained  the  Parthian  king- 
dom soon  after  the  expulsion  of 
Vonones,  about  a.d.  16.    Artaba- 


nus  was  involved  in  hostilities  with  the  Ro- 
mans, and  was  expelled  more  than  once  by 
his  subjects.  —  (20)  Gotarzes,  succeeded  his 
father,  Artabanus  III.,  but  was  defeated  by  his 
brother  Bardaues  and  retired  into  Hyrcania. — 
(21)  Bardanes,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
put  to  death  by  his  subjects  in  47,  whereupon 
Gotarzes  again  obtained  the  crown.— (22)  Vo- 
nones II.,  succeeded  Gotarzes  about  50.  His 
reign  was  short. — (23)  Voi.ouesks  I.,  son  of 
Vonones  II.  or  Artabanus  III.  Soon  after  his 
accession  he  conquered  Armenia,  which  he 
gave  to  his  brother  Tiridates.  He  carried  on 
war  with  the  Romans,  but  was  defeated  by 
Homitius  Corbulo,  and  at  length  made  peace 
with  the  Romans  on  condition  that  Tiridates 
should  receive  Armenia  as  a  gift  from  the 
Roman  emperor.  Accordingly  Tiridates  came 
to  Rome  in  63,  and  obtained*  from  Nero  the 
Armenian  crown.  — (24)  Paoorcs,  succeeded 
his  father  Vologeses  I.,  and  was  a  contempo- 
rary of  Domitian  and  Trajan.— (25)  Choseoes 

|  or  Osroeb,  succeeded  his  brother  Pacorus 
during  the  reign  of  Trajan.  His  conquest 
of  Armenia  occasioned  the  invasion  of  Par- 
thia by  Trajan,  who  stripped  it  of  many  of 
its  provinces,  aud  made  the  Parthians  for  a 

I  time  subject  to  Rome.  [Trajanus.]  Upon 
the  death  of  Trajan,  in  a.d.  117,  Hadrian  re- 
linquished the  conquests  of  Trajan,  and  made 
the  Euphrates,  as  before,  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  the  Roman  empire.  —  (25)  Vologeses 
II.,  succeeded  his  father  Chosroes,  and  reign- 
ed from  about  a.d.  122  to  149.— (27)  Volooe- 
ses  III.,  was  defeated  by  the  geuerals  of  the 
emperor  Verus,  and  purchased  peace  by  ceding 

j  Mesopotamia  to  the  Romans.     From  this  time 

|  to  the  downfall  of  the  Parthian  empire  there 
is  great  confusion  in  the  list  of  kings.  The 
last  king  of  Parthia  was  Artabanits  IV.,  in 
whose    reign   the   Persians    recovered   their 

j  long-lost  independence.  They  were  led  by 
Artaxerxes,  the  son  of  Sassau,  and  defeated 

i  the  Parthians  in  three  great  battles,  in  the 
last  of  which  Artabanus  was  taken  prisoner 

!  and  killed,  a.d.  226.  Thus  ended  the  Parthian 
empire  of  the  Arsacidae,  after  it  had  existed 
476  years.  The  Parthians  were  now  obliged 
to  submit  to  Artaxerxes,  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Sassanidae,  which  continued 
to  reign  till  A.n.  651. 
ARSACIA.     [Rhaoae.] 

ARSACIDAE  (-arum),  the  name  of  a  dy- 
nasty of  Parthian  kings.  [Arsaces.]  It  was 
also  the  name  of  a  dynasty  of  Armenian 
kinsrs,  who  reiirned  in  Armenia  from  is.c.  149 


Coin  of  Parthian  Arsacidae. 
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to  a.d.  428.  This  dynasty  was  founded  by 
AetaxiasI.,  who  was  related  to  the  Parthian 
Arsacidae. 

ARSAMOSATA,  a  town  and  strong  fortress 
in  Armenia  Major,  between  the  Euphrates 
and  the  sources  of  the  Tigris. 

ARSANIAS  (-ae),  -IUS  or  -US  (-1),  the 
name  of  two  rivers  of  Great  Armenia.— (1) 
The  8.  arm  of  the  Euphrates.  [Euphrates.] 
—(2)  A  small  stream  flowing  W.  into  the  Eu- 
phrates near  Melitene. 

AKsks,  NAR8ES,  or  OARSES,  youngest 
son  of  king  Artaxerxes  III.  Ochus,  was  raised 
to  the  Persian  throne  by  the  eunuch  Bagoas 
after  he  had  poisoned  Artaxerxes,  b.c.  389,  but 
he  was  murdered  by  Bagoas  in  the  3d  year  of 
his  reign.  After  toe  death  of  Arses,  Bagoas 
made  Darius  III.  king. 

ARSIA  (-ae),  a  river  in  Istria,  forming  the 
boundary  between  Upper  Italy  and  Illyricuin, 
with  a  town  of  the  same  name  upon  it. 

ARSIA  SILVA,  a  wood  m  Etruria  cele- 
brated for  the  battle  between  the  Tarquins 
and  the  Romans. 

ARSIN'OE  (-es).  (1)  Mother  of  Ptolemy  I., 
was  a  concubine  of  Philip,  father  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  and  married  Lagus  while  she 
was  pregnant  with  Ptolemy.— (2)  Daughter 
of  Ptolemy  I.  and  Berenice-;  married  Aral  Ly- 
simachus,  king  of  Thrace,  in  B.O.800;  2dly, 
her  half-brother,  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  who  mur- 
dered her  children  by  Lysiniachus  j  and,  3dly, 
her  own  brother  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphia  in 
270.  Though  Arsinoe  bore  Ptolemy  no  chil- 
dren, she  was  exceedingly  beloved  by  him  ; 
he  gave  her  name  to  several  cities,  called  a 
district  of  Egypt,  Arsinoites,  after  her,  and 
honored  her  memory  in  various  ways.  — (3) 
Daughter  of  Lysiniachus,  married  Ptolemy  II. 
Philadelphia  soon  after  his  accession,  n.c. 
286.  In  consequence  of  her  plotting  against 
her  namesake  [No.  2],  when  Ptolemy  fell  in 
love  with  bar,  she  was  banished  to  Coptos,  in 
Upper  Egypt.  She  had  by  Ptolemy  three 
children,  Ptolemy  III. Erergetea, Lysiniachus, 
and  Berenice.— (4)  Also  called  Euannoe  and 
Ci.koi'atka,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  III.  Everge- 
tes,  wife  of  her  brother  Ptolemy  IV.  Philopa- 
tor,  and  mother  of  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes. 
She  was  killed  by  order  of  her  husband.— (5) 
Danghter  of  Ptolemy  XI.  Auletes,  was  carried 
to  Rome  by  Caesar  after  the  capture  of  Alex- 
andria, and  led  in  triumph  by  him  In  46.  She 
afterwards  returned  to  Alexandria  ;  but  her 
sister  Cleopatra  persuaded  Antony  to  have 
her  put  to  death  in  41. 

ARSINOE  (-es),  the  name  of  several  cities, 
each  called  after  one  or  other  of  the  persons 
mentioned  above.  Of  these  the  most  impor- 
tant were:— (1)  In  the Nomos Heroopolites  in 
Lower  Egypt,  near  or  upon  the  head  of  the 
Sinus  Heroopolites  or  W.  branch  of  the  Red 
sea  (Gulf  of  S'uez)).  It  was  afterwards  called 
Cleopatra.— (2)  The  chief  city  of  the  Nomos 
Arsinoites  in  Middle  E-rypt;  formerly  called 
Crocrodllopolis,  from  its  being  the  chief  seat 
of  the  Egyptian  worship  of  the  crocodile. 

ARTABANUS  (-i).  (1)  Son  of  Hystaspes 
and  brother  of  Darius,  is  frequently  mention- 
ed in  the  reign  of  his  nephew  Xerxes  as  a 


wise  and  frank  counselor.— (2)  An  Hyrcaniau., 

commander  of  the  body-guard  of  Xerxes,  as- 
sassinated this  king  in  n.c.  405,  but  was  short- 
ly afterwards  killed  by  Artaxerxes.— (3)  Kings 
of  Parthia.     [Aesaoes.] 

ARTABAZUS  (-i).  (1)  A  Persian  general 
in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  served  under  Mardo- 
uius  iu  n.c.  479,  and  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Persians  at  Plataea,  he  fled  with  40,000  men 
and  reached  Asia  in  safety.— (2)  A  Persian 
general,  fought  under  Artaxerxes  II.,  and  Ar- 
taxerxes III.,  and  Darius  III.  Codomannus. 
One  of  his  daughters,  Barsine,  became  by  Al- 
exander the  mother  of  Hercules. 
ARTABRI  (-drum),  a  Celtic  people  in  the 

j  N. W.  of  Spain,  near  the  Promontory  Nerium 

!  or  Celticum,  also  called  Artabrum  after  them 
(C.  Finisterre). 

ARTACE  (-es),  a  sea-port  town  of  the  pen- 
insula of  Cyzieus,  in  the  Propontis ;  also  a 
mountain  in  the  same  peninsula. 

ARTACIE  (-Cs),  a  fountain  in  the  country 
of  the  Laestrygones. 

ARTAEI  (-6rum),  was,  according  to  Herod- 
otus, the  old  native  name  of  the  Persians. 
It  si  unities  noble,  and  appears,  in  the  form 
Arta,  afl  the  first  part  of  a  large  number  of 
Persian  proper  names. 

ARTAPHERNES  (-is).  (1)  Son  of  Hystas- 
pes and  brother  of  Darius.  He  was  satrap 
of  Bardie  at  the  time  of  the  Ionian  revolt, 
u.o.  500.  See  Akibtagobas.  —  (2)  Son  of  the 
former,  commanded,  along  with  Datis,  the 
Persian  army  of  Darius,  which  was  defeated 
at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  n.c.  490.    He  com- 

i  manded  the  Lydians  and  Mysians  in  the  in- 
vasion of  Greece  by  Xerxes  in  4S0. 

ARTAVASDES  or  ARTAbAZES  (-is).  (1) 
King  of  the  Greater  Armenia,  succeeded  his 
father  Tigranes.  He  betrayed  Antony  in  his 
campaign  against  the  Parthiaus  in  b.c.  36. 
Antony  accordingly  invaded  Armenia  In  34, 

',  took  Artavasdes  prisoner,  and  carried  him  to 
Alexandria.  He  was  killed  after  the  battle 
of  Actinm  by  order  of  Cleopatra.— (2)  King 
of  Armenia,  probably  a  grandson  of  No.  1, 
was  placed  upon  the  throne  by  Augustus,  but 
was  deposed  by  the  Armenians.— (3)  King  of 
Media  Atropatene,  and  an  enemy  of  Arta- 
vasdes I.,  king  of  Armenia.  He  died  shortly 
before  n.o.  20. 

ARTAXATA  (-orum),  or  -A  (-ae),  the  later 
capital  of  Great  Armenia,  built  by  Artaxias, 
under  the  advice  of  Hannibal,  on  a  peninsula, 
surrounded  by  the  river  Araxes.     After  being 

'  burned  by  the  Romans  under  Corbnlo  (u.c. 

j  58),  it  was  restored  by  Tiridates,  and  called 
Neronlana. 

ARTAXERXES  (-is),  the  name  of  4  Persian 
kings.— (1)  Sumamed  Longimantjs,  from  his 
right  hand  being  longer  than  his  left,  succeed- 
ed his  father  Xerxes  I.,  and  reigned  u.c.  464-425. 

i  He  carried  on  war  against  the  Egyptians,  who 

\  were  assisted  in  their  revolt  by  the  Athenians. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Xerxes  II.— (2) 
Surnamed  Mnf.mon,  from  his  good  memory, 

|  succeeded  his  father,  Darius  II.,  and  reigned 
u.q.  405-359.    Respecting   the   war  between 

I  him  and  his  brother  Cyrus,  see  Cyeub.  Tis- 
saphernes  was  appointed  satrap  of  W.Asia  in 
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the  place  of  Cyrus,  and  was  actively  eogaged 
In  wars  with  the  Greeks.    [Aoksilatjs.]    Ar- 

tazerzes  had  to  carry  ou  frequent  wars  with 
tributary  princes  and  satraps,  who  endeavor- 
ed to  make  themselves  independent.  Thus 
he  maintained  a  long  struggle  against  Eva- 
goras  of  Cyprus,  from  886  to  37G  ;  and  his  at- 
tempts to  recover  Egypt  were  unsuccessful. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  reign  he  put  to  death 
his  eldest  son  Darius,  who  had  formed  a  plot 
to  assassinate  him.  His  last  days  were  still 
further  emhittered  by  the  unnatural  conduct 
of  his  son  Ochus,  who  caused  the  destruction 
of  two  of  his  brothers,  in  order  to  secure  the 
succession  for  himself.  Artaxerxes  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Ochus,  who  ascended  the  throne 
under  the  name  of  Artaxerxes  III. — (3)  Also 
called  Ocnus,  reigned  b.0.  359-338.  By  the  aid 
of  his  Greek  generals  and  mercenaries,  he  re- 
conquered Phoenicia  and  Egypt.  The  reins 
of  government  were  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  eunuch  Bagoas,  and  of  Mentor  the  Ilho- 
dian.  At  last  he  was  poisoned  by  Bagoas, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  youngest  sou,  Ar- 
ses.—(4)  The  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
Sassanioae. 

ARTAXIAS  (-ae),  or  ARTAXES  (-is),  the 
name  of  3  kings  of  Armenia.— (1)  The  founder 
of  the  Armenian  kingdom,  was  one  of  the 
generals  of  Autiochus  the  Great,  but  revolted 
from  him  about  b.o.  18S,  and  became  an  in- 
dependent sovereign.  Hannibal  took  refuge 
at  the  court  of  Artaxias,  and  he  superintend- 
ed the  building  of  Artaxata,  the  capital  of 
Armenia.  Artaxias  was  conquered  and  taken 
prisoner  by  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes,  about 
165.— (2)  Son  of  Artavasdes,  was  put  to  death 
by  his  own  subjects  in  n.o.  20,  and 
Augustus  placed  Tigranes  on  the 
throne.— (3)  Son  of  Polemon,  king 
of  Pontus,  was  proclaimed  king  of 
Armenia  by  Germanicus,  in  a.i>. 
IS.      He  died  about  35. 

ARTEMIDORUS  (-i).  (1)  A  na- 
tive of  Ephesus,  but  called  Daldi- 
anus,  from  Daldis  in  Lydia,  his 
mother's  birthplace,  to  distinguish 
him  from  the  geographer  Artemi- 
dorus.  He  lived  at  Rome  in  the 
reigns  of  Antoninus  Pius  and  M. 
Aurelius  (a.t>.  13S-180),  aud  wrote 
a  work  on  the  interpretation  of 
dreams,  in  5  books,  which  is  still 
extant.  — (2)  Also  of  Ephesus,  a 
Greek  geographer,  lived  about  B.O. 
l(ii).  An  abridgment  of  bis  work 
was  made  by  Marcianus,  of  which 
part  is  still  extant. 

ARTEMIS  (-is),  called  DIANA 
(-ae)  by  the  Romans,  one  of  the 
great  divinities  of  the  Greeks. 
According  to  the  most  ancient  ac- 
count, she  was  the  daughter  of 
Zens  (Jupiter)  and  Leto  (Latona), 
aud  was  the  twin-sister  of  Apollo, 
born  with  him  in  the  island  of 
Delos.  (1)  Artemis  as  the  sister  of 
Apollo  is  a  kind  of  female  Apollo, 
that  is,  she  as  a  female  divinity 
represented  the  same  idea  that 
Apollo  did  as  a  male  divinity.    As 


sister  of  Apollo,  Artemis  is,  like  her  brother. 
armed  with  a  bow.  quiver,  and  arrows,  and 
sends  plagues  and  death  among  men  and  an- 
imals. Sudden  deaths,  but  more  especially 
those  of  women,  are  described  as  the  effect  of 
her  arrows.  As  Apollo  was  not  only  a  de- 
structive god,  but  also  averted  evils,  so  Arte- 
mis likewise  cured  and  alleviated  the  suffer- 
ings of  mortals.  In  the  Trojan  war  she  sided, 
like  Apollo,  with  the  Trojans.  She  was  more 
especially  the  protectress  of  the  young;  and 
from  her  watching  over  the  young  of  females, 
she  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  goddess  of  the 
flocks  and  the  chase.  In  this  manner  she  also 
became  the  huntress  among  the  immortals. 
Artemis,  like  Apollo,  is  unmarried;  she  is  a 
maiden-divinity  never  conquered  by  love.  She 
slew  Orion  with  her  arrows  because  he  made 
an  attempt  uponherchastity;  andshechanged 
Aotaeon  into  a  stag,  simply  because  he  had 
seen  her  bathing.  With  her  brother  Apollo, 
she  slew  the  children  of  Niobe,  who  had  deem- 
ed herself  superior  to  Leto.  When  Apollo  was 
regarded  as  identical  with  the  Sun  or  Helios, 
his  sister  was  looked  upon  as  Selene  or  the 
Moon.  Hence  she  is  represented  as  in  love 
with  the  fair  young  Endymion,  whom  she 
kissed  in  his  sleep ;  but  this  legend  properly 
relates  to  Selene  or  the  Moon,  and  is  foreign 
to  the  character  of  Artemis,  who,  as  we  have 
observed,  was  a  goddess  unmoved  by  love. — 
(2)  The  Arcadian  Artemis  is  a  goddess  of  the 
nymphs,  and  was  worshiped  as  such  in  Arca- 
dia in  very  early  times.  She  hunted  with  her 
nymphs  on  the  Arcadian  mountains,  and  her 
chariot  was  drawn  by  4  sta^s  with  goldeu 
antlers.    There  was  no  connection  between 


I  (Diana),  the  Hi 
(Museum  Cupitolinum,  vol.  4,  tav.  87.) 
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the  Arcadiau  Artemis 
and  Apollo.  — (3)  The 
Taurian  Artemis.  There 
was  in  Tauris  a  goddess, 
whom  the  Greeks  identi- 
fied with  their  own  Ar- 
temis, and  to  whom  all 
strangers  thrown  on  the 
coast  of  Tauris  were  sac- 
rificed. Iphigenla  and 
Orestes  brought  her  im- 
age from  thence,  and 
landed  at  Brauroii  in  At- 
tica, whence  the  goddess 
derived  the  name  of 
Brauronia.  The  Brauro- 
nian  Artemis  was  wor- 
shiped at  Athens  and 
Sparta,  and  in  the  latter 
place  the  boys  were 
scourged  at  her  altar  till 
it  was  besprinkled  with 
their  blood.— (4)  Tlie  b'phesian  Artemis  was  a 
divinity  totally  distinct  from  the  Greek  god- 
dess of  the  same  name.  She  was  an  ancient 
Asiatic  divinity  whose  worship  the  Greeks 
found  established  in  Ionia  when  they  settled 
there,  and  to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of  Ar- 
temis. Herimagein  themagnificenttempleof 
Ephesus  was  represented  with  many  breasts. 


Artemis  (Diana) 
attired  for  the  chase. 


Ancient  representation  of  D 


the  Ephesians. 


—The  representations  of  the  Greek  Artemis  in 
works  of  art  are  different,  according  as  she  is 
represented  either  as  a  huntress  or  as  the  god- 
dess of  the  moon.    As  the  huntress,  her  breast 


Artemis  (Diana.) 

is  covered,  and  the  legs  up  to  the  knees  are 
naked,  the  rest  being  covered  by  the  chlamya. 
Her  attributes  are  the  bow,  quiver,  and  ar- 
rows, or  a  spear,  stags,  and  dogs.  As  the  god- 
dess of  the  moon,  she  wears  along  robe  which 
reaches  down  to  her  feet,  a  veil  covers  her 
head,  and  above  her  forehead  rises  the  cres- 
cent of  the  moon.  In  her  hand  she  often  ap- 
pears holding  a  torch. 

ARTEMISIA  (-ae).  (1)  Daughter  of  Lyg- 
damis,  and  queen  of  Halicarnassus  in  Caria, 
accompanied  Xerxes  in  his  invasion  of  Greece, 
and  in  the  battle  of  Salamis  (».o.  480)  greatly 
distinguished  herself  by  her  prudence  and 
courage,  for  which  she  was  afterwards  highly 
honored  by  the  Persian  king.— (2)  Daughter 
of  Hecatomnus,  and  sister,  wife,  and  succes- 
sor of  the  Carian  prince  Mausolns,  reigned 
b.o.  352-350.  She  is  renowned  in  history  for 
her  extraordinary  grief  at  the  death  of  her 
husband  Mausolns.  She  is  said  to  have  mix- 
ed his  ashes  in  her  daily  drink;  and  to  per- 
petuate his  memory  she  built  at  Halicarnas- 
sus the  celebrated  monument,  Mausoleum, 
which  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  7  wonders 
of  the  world,  and  whose  name  subsequently 
became  the  generic  term  for  any  splendid  se- 
pulchral monument. 

ARTEMISIUM  (-i),  a  tract  of  country  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Euboea,  opposite  Magnesia,  so 
called  from  the  temple  of  Artemis  (Diana), 
belonging  to  the  town  of  Hestiaea:  off  this 
coast  the  Greeks  defeated  the  fleet  of  Xerxes, 
B.o.  480. 

ARVERNI  (-orum),  a  Gallic  people  in  Aqui- 
tania,  in  the  modern  Auvergne.  In  early 
times  they  were  the  most  powerful  people  in 
the  S.  of  Gaul ;  they  were  defeated  by  Domi- 
tius  Ahenobarbus  and  Fabius  Maximus  in 
b.c.  121,  but  still  possessed  considerable  power 
in  the  time  of  Caesar  (68).  Their  capital  was 
Nemossus,  also  named  Angustonemetum  or 
Arverni  on  the  Elaver  (A  liter),  with  a  citadel, 
called  in  the  middle  ages  Claras  Mons,  whence 
the  name  of  the  modern  town,  Clermont. 

ARUNS  (-untis),  an  Etruscan  word,  was  re- 
garded by  the  Romans  as  a  proper  name,  but 
perhaps  signified  a  yonnger  son  in  general. 
—  (1)  Younger  brother  of  Lucumo,  i.  e.  L.  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus.— (2)  Younger  brother  of  L. 
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Tarquinins  Supcrbus,  was  murdered  by  his 
wife.— (3)  Younger  son  of  Tarquinius  Super- 
bus,  fell  in  combat  with  lirutus. 

ARZANENE  (-Os),  a  district  of  Armenia 
Major,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Tigris,  form- 
ed part  of  Goudyene. 

ANANDER  (-dri).  (1)  Son  of  Philotas, 
brother  of  Pannenion,  and  one  of  the  gener- 
als of  Alexander  the  Great.  After  the  death 
of  Alexander  (it.o.  323)  he  obtaiued  Caria  for 
his  satrapy.— (2)  A  general  of  Pharnaces  II., 
king  of  Bosporus,  whom  he  put  to  death  in 
47,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  the  kingdom.  He 
was  confirmed  in  the  sovereignty  by  Augustus. 

ASBYSTAE  (-arum),  a  Libyan  people,  in  the 
N.  of  Cyrenaica. 

ASCALAPHUS  (-i).  (1)  Son  of  Ares  (Mars) 
and  Astyoche,  led,  with  his  brother  Ialmenns, 
the  Minyans  of  Orchomenus  against  Troy, 
and  was  slain  by  Deiphobus.  —  (2)  Son  of 
Acheron  and  Gorgyra  or  Orphne.  When  Pluto 
gave  Persephone  (Proserpina)  permission  to 
return  to  the  upper  world,  provided  she  had 
eaten  nothing,  Ascalaphus  declared  that  she 
had  eaten  part  of  a  pomegranate.     Phese- 

Ehmie,  in  revenge,  changed  him  into  an  owl, 
y  sprinkling  him  with  water  from  the  river 
Phlegetlnvn. 

ASCALON  (-onis),  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
the  Philistines,  on  the  coast  of  Palestine,  be- 
tween Azotus  and  Gaza. 

ASCANIA  (-ae).  (1)  In  Bithynia,  a  great 
fresh-water  lake,  at  the  E.  eud  of  which  stood 
the  city  of  Nicaea.— (2)  A  salt-water  lake  on 
the  borders  of  Phrygia  and  Pisidia. 

ASCANIUS  (-i),  son  of  Aeneas  by  Creusa, 
accompanied  his  father  to  Italy.  Other  tra- 
ditions gave  the  name  of  Ascanius  to  the  son 
of  Aeneas  and  Lavinia.  He  founded  Alba 
Longa,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by 
his  son  Silvius.  Some  writers  relate  that  As- 
canius was  also  called  litis  or  Julus.  The 
gens  Julia  at  Rome  traced  its  origin  from  Ju- 
lus or  Ascanius. 

ASCIBURGIUM  (-i:  Asbxirg,  near  Mirrs),  an 
ancient  place  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 

ASCLEPlADES  (-is),  the  name  of  several 
physicians,  which  they  derived  from  the  god 
Asclepius  [Aesculapius].  The  most  celebra- 
ted was  a  native  of  Bithynia,  who  came  to 
Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  first  century  n.<\, 
where  he  acquired  a  great  reputation  by  his 
successful  cures. 

ASCLEPIUS.     [Aesculapius.] 

ASCONIUS  PEDIANUS  Q.  (-i),  a  Roman 
grammarian,  born  at  Patavium  (Padua),  about 
b.o.  2,  and  died  in  his  S5th  year  in  the  reign 
of  Domitian.  lie  wrote  a  valuable  Commen- 
tary on  the  speeches  of  Cicero,  of  which  we 
still  possess  considerable  fragments. 

ASCRA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Bocotia  on  Mt.  He- 
licon, where    Hesiod    resided,  who    had    re- 
moved thither  with  his  father  from  Cyme  in  : 
Aeolis,  and  who  is  therefore  called  Ascraens.  \ 

ASCULUM(-i).    (DPioknum,  the  chief  town 
of  Picenum,  and  a  Roman  municipium,  was 
destroyed  by  the  Romans  in  the  Social  War 
(b.O.89),  but'was  afterwards  rebuilt.— (2)  Apu-  , 
lcm,  a  town  of  Apulia  in  Lauuia  on  the  cou-  ' 


fines  of  Samnium,  near  which  the  Romans 
were  defeated  by  Pyrrhus,  n.o.72D. 

ASDRtTBAL.     [Hasokchal.] 

ASELLIO  (-onis),  P.  SEMPRONIUS  (-i), 
tribune  of  the  soldiers  under  P.  Scipio  Afri- 
canus  at  Numantia,  ».c.  133,  wrote  a  Roman 
history  from  the  Punic  wars  inclusive  to  the 
times  of  the  Gracchi. 

ASIA  (-ae),  daughter  of  Oceanus  andTethys, 
wife  of  Iapetus,  and  mother  of  Atlas,  Prome- 
theus, ana  Epimetheus.  According  to  some 
traditions,  the  continent  of  Asia  derived  its 
name  from  her. 

ASIA  (-ae),  in  the  poets  ASIS  (-idis),  one  of 
the  3  great  divisions  which  the  ancients  made 
of  the  known  world.  It  was  first  used  by  the 
Greeks  for  the  western  part  of  Asia  Minor, 
especially  the  plains  watered  by  the  river 
Cayster,  "where  the  Ionian  colonists  first  set- 
tled ;  and  thence,  as  their  geographical  knowl- 
edge advanced,  they  extended  it  to  the  whole 
country.  The  southern  part  of  the  continent 
was  supposed  to  extend  much  farther  to  the 
E.  than  it  really  does,  while  to  the  N.  and  N.E. 
parts,  which  were  quite  unknown,  much  too 
small  an  extent  was  assigned.  The  different 
opinions  about  the  boundaries  of  Asia  on  the 
side  of  Africa  are  mentioned  under  Afiuca  : 
on  the  side  of  Europe  the  boundary  was  form- 
ed by  the  river  Tanais  {Don),  the  Paulus  Maeo- 
tis  (Sea  of  Azof),  Pontus  Euxiuus  (Black  Sea), 
Propontis  (Sea  of  Marmora),  and  the  Aegean 
(Archipelago).— The  most  general  division  of 
Asia  was  into  2  parts,  which  were  different  at 
different  times,  and  known  by  different  names. 
To  the  e'arliest  Greek  colonists  the  river  Ha- 
lys,  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Lydian  king- 
dom, formed  a  natural  division  between  Up- 
per and  Lower  Asia;  and  afterwards  the  Eu- 
phrates was  adopted  as  a  more  natural  bound- 
ary. Another  division  was  made  by  the  Tau- 
rus into  A  .intra  Tauruvi,  i.  e.  the  part  of  Asia 
N.  and  N.W.  of  the  Taurus,  and  A.  extra  Tau- 
rum,  all  the  rest  of  the  continent.  The  divi- 
sion ultimately  adopted,  but  apparently  not 
till  the  4th  century  of  our  era,  was  that  of  A. 
Major  and  A. Minor. — (1)  Asia  Major  was  the 
mit  of  the  continent  E.  of  the  Tanais,  the 
Euxine,  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  the 
Euxine  to  Trapezns  (Trebizond),  to  the  Gulf 
of  Issus  and  the  Mediterranean  ;  thus  it  in- 
cluded the  countries  of  Sarmatica  Asiatica, 
with  all  the  Scythian  tribes  to  the  E.,  Colchis, 
Iberia,  Albania,  Armenia,  Syria,  Arabia,  Bab- 
ylonia, Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  Media,  Susin- 
na,  Persis,  Ariana,  Hyrcania,  Margiana,  Bac- 
triana,  Sogdiana,  India,  the  land  of  the  Sinae 
and  Serica ;  respecting  which,  see  the  several 
articles.— (2)  Asia  Minor  (Anatolia)  was  the 
peninsula  on  the  extreme  W.  of  Asia,  bound- 
ed by  the  Euxine,  Aegean,  and  Mediterranean 
on  the  N.,W.,  and  S. ;  and  on  the  E.  by  the 
mountains  on  the  W  of  the  upper  course  of 
the  Euphrates.  It  was  divided  into  Mysia, 
Lydia,  and  Caria,  on  the  W.:  Lycia,  Pamphyl- 
ia,  and  Cilicia,  on  the  S. ;  Bithynia,  Paphla- 
gonia.  and  Pontus,  on  the  E. ;  and  Phrygia, 
Pisidia.  Galatia,  and  Cappadocia,  in  the  cen- 
tre.— (3)  Asia  Propria,  or  simply  Asia,  the  Ro- 
man province  formed  out  of  the  kingdom  of 
Pcrgamus,  which  was  bequeathed  to  the  Ro- 
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mans  by  Attamjs  III.  (n.o.130),  and  the  Greek 
cities  on  the  W. coast,  and  the  adjacent  inl- 
ands, with  Rhodes.  It  included  the  districts 
of  Mysia.  Lydia,  Carta,  and  Phrygia;  and  was 
governed  at  first  by  propraetors,  afterwards 
by  proconsuls. 

ASINlRUS  (-i),  a  river  on  the  E.  side  of 
Sicily,  on  which  the  Athenians  were  defeated 
by  the  Syracusans,  n.c.  413. 

ASINE  (-es).  (1)  A  town  in  Lacouia  on  the 
coast  between  Taenariim  and  Gythium.— (2) 
A  town  in  Argolis,  W.  of  Hermione,  was  built 
by  the  Dryopea,  who  were  driven  out  of  the 
town  by  the  Argives,  after  the  first  Messenian 
war,  and  built  No. 3.— (3)  An  important  town 
in  Mcssenia,  near  the  Promontory  Acritas,  on 
the  Messenian  gulf,  which  was  hence  also 
called  the  Asinaean  gulf. 

ASINIUS  GALLUS.     [Gat.lus.] 

ASINIUS  POLLIO.     [POLUO.] 

ASOPUS  (-i).  (1)  A  river  flowing  through 
the  Sicyonian  territory  into  the  Corinthian 
gulf.  The  god  of  this  river  was  son  of  Oce- 
anus  and  Tcthys,  and  father  of  Evadne,  Eu- 
boea,  and  Aegina,  each  of  whom  was  there- 
fore called  Aaopia.  Aeacus,  the  son  of  Aegina, 
is  called  Asopiades.— (2)  A  river  in  Boeotia, 
flowing  near  Plataeae,  and  falling  into  the 
Euboean  sea.— (3)  A  river  iu  Thessaly,  rising 
in  M.  Oeta,  and  flowing  into  the  Maliac  gulf 
near  Thermvpolae. 

ASPARAGIUM  (-i),  a  town  in  the  territory 
of  Dyrrhachium  in  Illvria. 

ASPASIA  (-ae).  (1)  The  Elder,  of  Miletus, 
daughter  of  Axiochus,  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  Greek  Hetaerac.  She  came  to  Athens, 
where  she  gained  the  affections  of  Pericles, 
not  more  by  her  beauty  than  by  her  high 
mental  accomplishments.  Having  parted  with 
his  wife,  Pericles  lived  with  Aspasia  during 
the  rest  of  his  life.  His  enemies  accused  As- 
pasia of  impiety,  and  it  required  all  his  per- 
sonal influence  to  procure  her  acquittal.  The 
house  of  Aspasia  was  the  centre  of  the  best 
literary  and  philosophical  society  of  Athens, 


:  and  was  frequented  even  by  Socrates.  On 
the  death  of  Pericles  (b.o.429),  Aspasia  is  said 
to  have  attached  herself  to  one  Lysicles,  a 
dealer  in  cattle,  and  to  have  made  him  by 
her  instructions  a  first-rate  orator.— (2)  The 
Younger,  a  Phocaean,  daughter  of  Hermoti- 
mus,  the  favorite  concubine  of  Cyrus  the 
Younger,  and  subsequently  of  his"  brother 
Artaxerxes.  Cyrus  called  her  Aspasia  after 
the  mistress  of  Pericles,  her  previous  name 
having  been  Milto.  Darius,  son  of  Artaxerx- 
es, having  (alien  iu  love  with  her,  Artaxerxes 
made  her  priestess  of  a  temple  at  Ecbatana, 
where  strict  celibacy  was  requisite. 

ASPENDUS  (-i),  a  flourishing  city  of  Pam- 
phylia,  on  the  river  Eurymedon,  60  stadia 
from  its  mouth:  said  to  have  been  a  colony 
of  Argives. 

ASPHALTITES  LACUS  or  MARE  MOR- 
TUUM,  the  great  salt  lake  in  the  S.E.  of  Pal- 
estine, which  receives  the  water  of  the  Jor- 
dan. 

ASPIS  (-idis),  or  Clypea  (-ae),  a  city  on  a 
promontory  of  the  same  name,  near  the  N.E. 
point  of  the  Carthaginian  territory,  founded 
by  Agathocles,  and  taken  iu  the  first  Punic 
War  by  the  Romans. 

ASPLEDON  or  SPLEDON,  a  town  of  the 
Minyae  in  Boeotia,  on  the  river  Melas,  near 
Orchonienus. 

ASSA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Chalcidice  in  Mace- 
donia, on  the  Singitic  gulf. 

ASSACENI  (-drum),  an  Indian  tribe,  in  the 
district  of  the  Paropamisadae,  between  the 
rivers  Cophen  (Cabool)  and  Indus. 

ASSlRlCUS  (-i),  king  of  Troy,  son  of  Tros, 
father  of  Capys,  grandfather  of  Anchises,  and 
great-grandfather  of  Aeneas.  Hence  the  Ro- 
mans, as  descendants  of  Aeneas,  are  called 
domtu  Assaraci. 

ASSESTJS  (-i),  a  town  of  Ionia,  near  Miletus, 
with  a  temple  of  Athena  surnamed  A ssMa. 

ASSORUS  (-i),  a  small  town  in  Sicily  be- 
tween Bona  and  Agyrium. 

ASSUS  (-i),  a  city  in  the  Troad,  on  the 
Adramyttian  Gulf,  opposite  to  Lesbos  ;  after- 
wards called  Apollonia ;  the  birthplace  of 
Cleanihes  the  Stoic. 

ASSYRIA  (-ae).  (1)  The  country  properly 
so  called,  in  the  narrowest  sense,  was  a  dis- 
trict, of  Asia,  extending  along  the  E.  side  of 
the  Tigris,  which  divided  it  on  the  W.  and 
N.W.  from  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia,  and 
bounded  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  M.  Niphates  and 
M.  Zagrua,  which  separated  it  from  Armenia 
and  Media,  and  on  the  S.E.  by  Susiana.  It 
was  watered  by  several  streams,  flowing  into 
the  Tigris  from  the  E. :  two  of  which,  the 
Lycus  or  Zabatus  (Great  Zab),  and  the  Capitis 
or  Zabas  or  Anzabas  (Little  Zab),  divided  the 
country  into  three  parts:  that  between  the 
Upper  Tigris  and  the  Lycus,  called  Aturia 
(a  mere  dialectic  variety  of  Assyria),  was 
probably  the  most  ancient  seat  of  the  mon- 
archy, and  contained  the  capital,  Nineveh  or 
Nincs:  that  between  the  Lycus  and  the  Ca- 
prns  was  called  Adiabene  ;  and  the  part  S.E. 
of  the  Caprus  contained  the  districts  of  Apol- 
loniatis  and  Sittacene.— (2)  In  a  wider  sense 
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the  name  was  applied  to  the  whole  country 
watered  by  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  bo 

as  to  include  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia. — 
(3)  By  a  farther  extension  the  word  is  used 
to  designate  the  Assyrian  Umpire  in  its  widest 
tense.  It  was  one  of  the  riist  great  states 
of  which  we  have  any  record.  Its  reputed 
founder  was  Minus,  the  builder  of  the  cap- 
ital city ;  and  in  its  widest  extent  it  included 
the  countries  just  mentioned,  with  Media, 
1'ersis,  Armenia,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Pal- 
estine, except  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  The 
fruitless  expedition  of  Sennacherib  against 
Egypt,  and  the  miraculous  destruction  of  his 
army  before  Jerusalem  (u.o.  714),  so  weak- 
ened the  empire,  that  the  Medes  revolted  and 
formed  a  separate  kingdom.  In  n.o.  GOO, Nine- 
veh was  taken,  and  the  Assyrian  empire  de- 
stroyed by  Cyaxares,  the  king  of  Media. 

ASTA  (-ae).  (1)  (Asti  in  Piedmont)  an  in- 
land town  of  Liguria  on  the  Tauarus,  a  Ro- 
man colony.— (2)  A  town  in  Hispania  Baetica, 
near  Gades,  a  Roman  colony. 

ASTAB5RAS  (-ae)  and  ASTAPU S  (-i),  two 
rivers  of  Aethiopia,  having  their  sources  in  the 
highlands  of  A  biixsinia,  and  uniting  to  form 
the  Nile.  The  land  inclosed  by  them  was  the 
island  of  Meroe. 

ASTACUS  (-i),  a  celebrated  city  of  Bithy- 
nia,  on  the  Sinus  Astacenus,  a  bay  of  the  Pro- 
pontis,  was  a  colony  from  Megara,  but  after- 
wards received  fresh  colonists  from  Athens, 
who  called  the  place  Olbia.  It  was  destroyed 
by  Lysimachus,  but  was  rebuilt  on  a  neigh- 
boring site  by  Nicomedes  I.,  who  named  his 
new  city  Nioomedia. 

ASTAPA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Hispania  Baetica. 

ASTAPUS.     [Astaijoras.] 

ASTARTE.     [Aphrodite  and  Syria  Dea.] 

ASTERIA  (-ae),  or  ASTERIE  (-es),  daugh- 
ter of  the  Titan  Coeus  and  Phoebe,  sister  of 
Leto  (Latoua),  wife  of  Perses,  and  mother  of 
Hecate.  In  order  to  escape  the  embraces  of 
Zeus  she  is  said  to  have  taken  the  form  of  a 
quail  (ortyx),  and  to  have  thrown  herself 
down  from  heaven  into  the  sea,  where  she 
was  metamorphosed  into  the  island  Atttrta 
(the  island  which  had  fallen  from  heaven  like 
a  star),  or  Ortygia,  afterwards  called  Delos. 

ASTERIS  (-Mis),  or  ASTERIA  (-ae),  a  small 
island  between  Ithaca  and  Cephallenia. 

ASTRAEA  (-ae),  daughter  of  Zeus  (Jupi- 
ter) and  Themis,  and  goddess  of  justice,  lived 
during  the  golden  age  among  men  ;  but  when 
the  wickedness  of  men  increased  she  with- 
drew to  heaven,  and  was  placed  among  the 
stars,  under  the  name  of  Virgo.  Her  sister 
Pudicitia  left  the  earth  along  with  her. 

ASTRAEUS  (-i),  a  Titan,  husband  of  Eos 
(Aurora),  and  father  of  the  winds  and  the 
stars.  Ovid  calls  the  winds  Astraei  (adj.) 
fratres,  the  "  Astraeau  brothers." 

ASTURA  (-ae),  a  river  in  Latium,  flowing 
between  Antium  and  Circeii  into  the  Tyrrhe- 
nian sea.  At  its  mouth  it  formed 8  small  isl- 
and, with  a  town  upon  it,  also  called  Astura, 
where  Cicero  had  an  estate. 

ASTt?RES  (-um),  a  warlike  people  iu  the 
N.W.  of  Spain,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
Cantabri  and  Vaccaei,  on  the  W.  by  the  Gal- 


laeci,  on  the  N.  by  the  Ocean,  and  on  the  S. 
by  the  Vettones.  Their  chief  town  was  As- 
turica  Augusta  (Astorga). 

ASTvA(iES  (-is),  son  of  Cyaxares,  lastking 
of  Media,  reigned  B.O.  694-609.  He  was  de- 
posed and  deprived  of  his  dominions  by  his 
grandson  Cyrus.    For  details,  see  Cykus. 

ASTtANAX  (-actis),  son  of  Hector  and 
Andromache.  After  the  capture  of  Troy  the 
Greeks  hurled  him  down  from  the  walls,  that 
he  might  not  restore  the  kingdom  of  Troy. 

ASTYPALAEA  (-ae),  one  of  the  Sporades 
in  the  S.  part  of  the  Grecian  archipelago, 
with  a  town  of  the  same  name  founded  oy 
the  Megarians. 

ASTYltA  (-ae),  a  town  of  Mysia,  N.W.  of 
Adramyttium. 

ATABULUS  (-i),  the  name  in  Apulia  of  the 
parching  S.E.  wind,  the  Sirocco,  which  is  at 
present  called  Altino  in  Apulia. 

ATABYRIS  or  ATABYRIUM  (-i),  the  high- 
est mountain  in  Rhodes  on  the  S.W.  of  that 
island,  on  which  was  a  celebrated  temple  of 
Zeus  Atabyrius. 

ATAGIS.     [ATnEsis.] 

ATALANTA  (-ae),  or  ATALANTE  (-es). 
(1)  The  Arcadian  Atalanta,  was  a  daughter 
of  Iasus  (Iasion  orlasius)  aud  Clymeue.  She 
was  exposed  by  her  father  in  her  "infancy,  and 
was  suckled  by  a  she-bear,  the  symbol  of  Ar- 
temis (Diana).  After  she  had  grown  up  she 
lived  in  pure  maidenhood,  slew  the  centaurs 
who  pursued  her,  and  took  part  in  the  Caly- 
donian  hunt.  Her  father  subsequently  rec- 
ognized her  as  his  daughter;  and  when  he 
desired  her  to  marry,  she  required  every  suit- 
or to  contend  with"  her  in  the  foot-race,  be- 
cause she  was  the  most  swift-footed  of  mor- 
tals. If  he  conquered  her,  he  was  to  be  re- 
warded with  her  hand  ;  if  he  was  conquered, 
he  was  to  be  put  to  death.  She  conquered 
many  suitors,  but  was  at  length  overcome  by 
MTlanion  with  the  assistance  of  Aphrodite 
(Venus).  The  goddess  had  given  him  3  gold- 
en apples,  and  during  the  race  he  had  drop- 
ped them  one  after  the  other ;  their  beauty 
charmed  Atalanta  so  much  that  she  could  not 
abstain  from  gathering  them,  and  Milanion 
thus  gained  the  goal  before  her.  She  accord- 
ingly became  his  wife.  They  were  subse- 
quently both  metamorphosed  into  lions,  be- 
cause they  had  profaned  by  their  embraces 
the  sacred  grove  of  Zeus  (Jupiter).— (2)  The 
Boeotian  Atalanta.  The  same  stories  are  re- 
lated of  her  as  of  the  Arcadian  Atalanta,  ex- 
cept that  her  parentage  and  the  localities  are 
described  differently.  Thus  she  is  said  to 
have  been  a  daughter  of  Schoenus,  and  to 
have  been  married  to  Hippomenes.  Her  foot- 
race is  transferred  to  the  Boeotian  Onchestns, 
and  the  sanctuary  profaned  was  a  temple  of 
Cybele,  who  metamorphosed  them  into  lions, 
and  yoked  them  to  her  chariot. 

ATALANTE  (-es),  a  town  of  Macedonia  on 
the  Axius. 

ATARANTES  (-urn),  a  people  in  the  E.  of 
Libya,  between  the  Garamantes  and  Atlantes. 

ATARNEUS,  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Mysia, 
opposite  to  Lesbos  ;  a  colony  of  the  Chians; 
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the  residence  of  the  tyrant  Hermias,  with 
whom  Aristotle  resided  some  time. 

ATAX  (-acis:  A  tide),  originally  called  Nar- 
bo,  a  river  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  rising  in 
the  Pyrenees,  and  flowing  by  Karoo  Martius 
into  the  Lacns  Rubresus  or  Rubrensis,  which 
is  connected  with  the  sea. 

ATE  (-Gs>,  daughter  of  Eris  or  Zeus  (Jupi- 
ter), was  an  ancient  Greek  divinity,  who  led 
both  gods  and  men  into  rash  and  inconsider- 
ate actions. 

ATEIUS  CiPlTO.     [Capito.] 

ATELLA  (-ae:  A  versa),  a  town  in  Campa- 
nia between  Capon  and  Neapolis,  originally 
inhabited  by  the  Oscans,  afterwards  a  Roman 
municipium  and  a  colony.  Atella  owes  its 
celebrity  to  the  Atellatiae  Fabulae,  or  Oscan 
farces,  which  took  their  name  from  this  town. 

ATERNUM  (-i :  I'escara),  a  town  in  central 
Italy,  on  the  Adriatic,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Aternus,  was  the  common  harbor  of  the 
Vestini,  Marrucini,  and  Peligni. 

ATEKNUS.     [Atebndm.] 

ATESTE  (-C-s :  Este),  a  Roman  colony  in  the 
country  of  the  Veneti  in  Upper  Italy. 

ATIIlCUS*(-i),  a  town  in  Lyncestis  in  Mac- 
edonia. 

ATIlAMANlA  (-ae),  a  mountainous  coun- 
try in  the  S.  of  Epirus,  on  the  W.  side  of  Pin- 
dus,  of  which  Argithea  was  the  chief  town. 
The  Athamanes  were  a  Thcssalian  people, 
who  had  been  driven  out  of  Thessaly  by  the 
Lapithae. 

ATHAMAS  (-antis),  son  of  Aeolus  and 
Enarete,  and  king  of  Orchomenus  iu  Boeotia. 
At  the  command  of  Hera  (Juno),  Athanias 
married  Nephele,  by  whom  he  became  the  fa- 
ther of  Phrixus  and  Helh".  [Pnuixis.]  But 
he  was  secretly  in  love  with  the  mortal  Ino, 
the  daughter  of  Cadmus,  by  whom  he  begot 
Learchus  and  Melicertes.  Having  thus  in- 
curred the  anger  both  of  Hera  and  of  Nephelo, 
Athamas  was  seized  with  madness,  and  in 
this  state  killed  his  own  son,  Learchus.  Ino 
threw  herself  with  Melicertes  into  the  sea, 
and  both  were  changed  into  marine  deities, 
Ino  becoming  Leucothea,  and  Melicertes  Pa- 
laemon.  Athamas,  as  the  murderer  of  his  \ 
son.  was  obliged  to  flee  from  Boeotia,  and  set-  j 
tied  in  Thessaly.— Hence  we  have  Athaman- 
ttiides  (-ae),  son  of  Athamas,  i.  e.  Palaemon  ; 
and  Athamantis  (Adis),  daughter  of  Athamas,  ! 
t.  e .  Helle. 

XTHAnAgIA  (-ae),  the  chief  town  of  the  ; 
Ilersretes  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis. 

ATHENA  (-ae),  or  ATHENE   (-es),  called  j 
MINERVA  by  the  Romans,  was  one  of  the  I 
great  divinities  of  the  Greeks.     She  is  fre- 
quently called  Pallas  Athena,  or  simply  I 'alias. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Zens  (Jupiter)  and 
Metis.     Before  her  birth  Zeus  swallowed  her  j 
mother;  and  Athena  afterwards  sprung  forth  j 
from  the  head  of  Zeus  with  a  mighty  war- 
shout  and  in  complete  armor.    As  her* father  j 
was  the  most  powerful  and  her  mother  the  , 
wisest  among  the  gods,  so  Athena  was  a  com-  j 
bination  of  the  two,  a  sroddess  in  whom  pow- 
er and  wisdom  were  harmoniously  blended. 
She  appears  as  the  preserver  of  the  state  and 
of  every  thing  which  gives  to  the  state  strength 


Athena  (Minerva). 
(From  a  Statue  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Hope.} 

and  prosperity.— As  the  protectress  of  agri- 
culture, Athena  is  represented  as  creating  the 
olive-tree  (see  below),  inventing  the  plow  and 
rake,  etc.  She  was  the  patroness  of  both  the 
useful  and  elegant  arts,  such  as  weaving.  [See 
AuAciiNE.]  Later  writers  make  her  the  god- 
dess of  all  wisdom  and  knowledge.  As  the 
patron  divinity  of  the  state,  she  maintained 
the  authority  of  law  and  order  in  the  courts 
and  the  assembly  of  the  people.  She  was  be- 
lieved to  have  instituted  the  ancient  court  of 
the  Areopagus  at  Athens.  She  also  protect- 
ed the  state  from  outward  enemies,  and  thus 
assumes  the  character  of  a  warlike  divinity. 
In  the  war  of  Zens  against  the  giants,  she 
buried  Enceladus  under  the  island  of  Sicily, 
and  slew  Pallas.  In  the  Trojan  war  she  sided 
with  the  Greeks.  As  a  goddess  of  war  she 
usually  appears  in  armor,  with  the  aegis  and 
a  golden  staff.  In  the  ceutre  of  her  breast- 
plate or  shield  appears  the  head  of  Medusa, 
the  Gorgon.  She  is  represented  as  a  virgin- 
divinity,  whose  heart  is  inaccessible  to  the 
passion  of  love.  Tiresias  was  deprived  of 
sight  for  having  seen  her  In  the  bath  j  and 
Hephaestus  (Vulcan),  who  had  made  an  at- 
tempt upon  her  chastity,  was  obliged  to  take 
to  flight.  Athena  was  worshiped  in  all  parts 
of  Greece.  She  was  especially  the  protecting 
deity  of  Athens  and  Attica.  The  tale  ran 
that  in  the  reign  of  Cecrops  both  Poseidon 
(Neptune)  and  Athena  contended  for  the  pos* 
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Athena  (Minerva).     (Bartoli,  AJmiranda,  pi.  41.) 


session  of  Athens.  The  gods  resolved  that 
whichever  of  them  produced  a  gift  most  use- 
ful to  mortals  should  have  possession  of  the 
land.  Poseidon  struck  the  ground  with  his 
trident,  and  straightway  a  horse  appeared. 
Athena  then  planted  the  olive.  The  godfl 
thereupon  decreed  that  the  olive  was  more 
useful  to  man  than  the  horse,  and  gave  the 
city  to  the  goddess,  from  whom  it  was  called 
Atheuae.  At  Athens  the  magnificent  festival 
of  the  Panathenaea  was  celebrated  in  honor 
of  the  goddess.  At  this  festival  took  place  the 
grand  procession  which  was  represented  on 
the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon.  Respecting  her 
worship  in  Italy,  see  Minbsta.  The  owl,  ser- 
pent, cock,  and  olive-tree  were  sacred  to  her. 
ATHENAE  (-arum:  Athens),  the  capital  of 
Attica,  about  4  miles  from  the  sea,  between 
the  small  rivers  Cephissus  on  the  W.  and  Ilis- 
sus  on  the  E.,  the  latter  of  which  flowed 
through  the  town.  The  most  ancient  part  of 
it,  the  Acropdlis,  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
the  mythical  Cecrops,  but  the  city  itself  is 


said  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  Theseus,  who 
united  the  12  independent  states  or  townships 
of  Attica  into  one  state,  and  made  Athena 
its  capital.  The  city  was  burned  by  Xerxes 
in  u.o.  4S0,  but  was  soon  rebuilt  under  the 
administration  of  Themistocles,  and  was 
adorned  with  public  buildings  by  Cimon,  and 
especially  by  Pericles,  in  whose  time  (b.c.460- 
429)  it  reached  its  greatest  splendor.  Its 
beauty  was  chiefly  owing  to  its  public  build- 
ings, for  the  private  houses  were  mostly  in- 
significant, and  its  streets  badly  laid  out.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  Pelopouuesian  war,  it 
contained  10,000  houses,  which,  at  the  rate 
of  12  inhabitants  to  a  house,  would  give  a 
population  of  120,000,  though  some  writers 
make  the  inhabitants  as  many  as  1S0,000. 
Under  the  Romans,  Athens  continued  to  be  a 
great  and  flourishing  city,  and  retained  many 
privileges  and  immunities  when  the  south  of 
Greece  was  formed  into  the  Roman  province 
of  Achaia.  It  suffered  greatly  on  its  capture 
by  Sulla,  b.c.  86,  and  was  deprived  of  many 
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of  its  privileges.  It  was  at  that  time,  and  also 
during  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  learning  ;  and 
the  Romans  were  accustomed  to  send  their 
sons  to  Athens,  as  to  a  University,  for  the 


large  sums  of  money  upon  beautifying  the  city 
in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius. — Athens  consist- 
ed of  two  distinct  parts :  I.  The  City,  properly 
so  called,  divided  into,  1.  The  Upper  City  or 
Acropolis,  and,  2.  The  Lower  City,  surrounded 


completion  of  their  education.  Hadrian,  who 
was  very  partial  to  Athens,  and  frequently 
resided  in  the  city  (a.t>.  122-128),  adorned  it 
with  many  new  buildings,  and  his  exampl 


with  walls  by  Themistocles.  II.  The  3  har- 
bor towns  of  Piraeus,  Muuychia.  and  Phale- 
rum,  also  surrounded  with  walls  by  Themis- 
tocles, and  connected  with  the  citv'by  means 


was  followed  by  Herodes  Atticus,  who  spent  j  of  the  long  walls,  built  under  the  administra- 
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tion  of  Pericles.  The  long  walls  consisted  of 
the  wall  to  PhalCrum  on  the  E.,  85  Stadia  long 

(about  4  miles),  and  of  the  wall  to  Piraeus  mi 
the  W'.,  40  stadia  long  (abont  4J  miles)  j  be- 
tween these  two,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
latter  and  parallel  to  it,  another  wall  was 
erected,  thus  making  2  walls  leading  to  the 
Piraeus,  with  a  narrow  passage  between  them. 
The  entire  circuit  of  the  walls  was  174J  stadia 
(nearly  22  miles),  of  which  43  stadia  (nearly 
5j  miles)  belonged  to  the  city,  T5  stadia  (9J- 
miles)  to  the  long  walls,  and56i  stadia  (7 miles) 
to  Piraeus,  Mnnychia,  and  Phaklrum. —  The 
Acropolis,  also  called  Cecropia  from  its  re- 
puted founder,  was  a  steep  rock  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  city,  abont  150  feet  high,  1150  feet 
long,  and  500  broad.  Ou  the  W.  end  of  the 
Acropolis,  where  access  is  alone  practicable, 
were  the  magnificent  Propylaea,  or  "the  En- 
trances," built  by  Pericles.  The  summit  of 
the  Acropolis  was  covered  with  temples,  stat- 
ues of  bronze  and  marble,  and  various  other 
works  of  art.  Of  the  temples,  the  grandest 
was  the  Parthenon,  sacred  to  the  "  Virgin  " 
goddess  Athena ;  and  N.  of  the  Parthenon 
was  the  magnificent  Erechtheum,  containing 
3  separate  temples,  one  of  Athena  Polias,  or 
the  "  Protectress  of  the  State,"  the  Erechthe- 
um proper,  or  sanctuary  of  Erechtheus,  and 
the  Pandrosium,  or  sanctuary  of  Pandrosos, 
the  daughter  of  Cecrops.  Between  the  Par- 
thenon and  Erechtheum  was  the  colossal  stat- 
ue of  Athena  Promachos,  or  the  "Fighter  in 
the  Front,"  whose  helmet  and  spear  was  the 
first  object  on  the  Acropolis  visible  from  the 
sea.  The  lower  city  was  built  in  the  plain 
round  the  Acropolis,  but  this  plain  also  con- 
tained several  hills,  especially  in  the  S.W. 
part. 

XTHENAEUM  (-i),  in  general  a  temple  or 
place  sacred  to  Athena  (Minerva).  The  name 
was  specially  given  to  a  school  founded  by 
the  emperor  Hadrian  at  Rome  about  a.t>.  133, 
for  the  promotion  of  literary  and  scientific 
studies. 

XTHENAEUS  (-i),  a  learned  Greek  gram- 
marian, of  Naucratis  in  Egypt,  Jived  about 
a.d.230,  first  at  Alexandria,  and  afterwards  at 
Rome.  His  extant  work  is  entitled  the  Deip- 
nosophistae,  i.  e.  the  Banquet  of  the  Learned, 
consisting  of  an  immense  mass  of  anecdotes, 
of  extracts  from  the  ancient  writers,  and  of 
discussions  on  almost  every  conceivable  sub- 
ject, especially  on  gastronomy.  Athcnaens 
represents  himself  as  describing  to  his  friend 
Timocrates  a  full  account  of  the  conversation 
at  a  banquet  in  Rome,  at  which  Galen,  the 
physician,  andUlpian,  the  jurist,  were  among 
the  guests. 

XTHENQdORUS  (-i).  (1)  Of  Tarsus,  a  Stoic 
philosopher,  surnamed  Cobptxio,  was  keeper 
of  the  library  at  Pergamus,  and  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Rome,  where  he  lived  with  M.  Cato, 
at  whose  house  he  died.  —  (2)  Of  Tarsus, 
a  Stoic  philosopher,  surnamed  Cananiteb, 
from  Cana,  in  Cilicia,  the  birthplace  of  his 
father,  ne  taught  at  Apollonia  in  Epirus, 
where  the  young  Octavius  (subsequently  the 
emperor  Augustus)  was  one  of  his  disciples. 
He  accompanied  the  latter  to  Rome,  and  be- 
came one  of  his  intimate  friends. 


ATHESIS  (-is:  Adige  or  Etach),  rises  in  the 
[  Rhaetian  Alps,  receives  the  X.TA.GIS  (KUoch). 
Hows  through  Upper  Italy  past  Verona,  and 
j  falls  into  the  Adriatic  by  many  mouths. 

ATHOS  (Dat.  AthO  ;  Ace.  Athon  and  Atho  ; 
Abl.  Atho),  the  mountainous  peninsula,  also 
called  Acte,  which  projects  from  Chalcidice  in 
Macedonia.  At  its  extremity  it  rises  to  the 
height  of  6349  feet;  the  voyage  round  it  was 
so  dreaded  by  mariners  that  Xerxes  had  a 
canal  cut  through  the  isthmus  which  con- 
nects the  peninsula  with  the  mainland,  to  af- 
ford a  passage  to  his  fleet.  The  isthmus  is 
about  H  miles  across  ;  aud  there  are  distinct 
traces  of  the  canal  to  be  seen  in  the  present 
day.  The  peninsula  contained  several  flour- 
ishing cities  in  antiquity,  and  is  now  studded 
with  numerous  monasteries,  cloisters,  and 
chapels.  In  these  monasteries  some  valua- 
ble MSS.  of  ancient  authors  have  been  discov- 
ered. 

ATIA,  mother  of  Augc3ttjs. 

1TILIUS  REGULUS.     [Recujlus.] 

ATlNA  (-ae:  Atina),  a  town  of  the  Volsci 
in  Latium,  afterwards  a  Roman  colony. 

ATINTANES  (-um),  an  Epirot  people  in 
Illyria,  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia. 

ATLANTICUM  MXRE.    [Oceancs.] 

ATLANTIS  (-idis),  according  to  an  ancient 
tradition,  a  great  island  W.  of  the  pillars  of 
Hercules,  in  the  ocean,  opposite  Mount  Atlas  ; 
it  possessed  a  numerous  population,  and  was 
adorned  with  every  beautv ;  its  powerful 
princes  invaded  Africa  and  Europe,  but  were 
defeated  by  the  Athenians  and  their  allies; 
its  inhabitants  afterwards  became  wicked  and 
impious,  and  the  island  was  in  consequence 
swallowed  up  in  the  oceau  in  a  day  and  a 
night.  This  legend  is  giveu  by  Plato  in  the 
Timaetis,  and  is  said  to  have  been  related  to 
Solon  by  the  Egyptian  priests.  The  Canary 
Islands,  or  the^Azores,  which  perhaps  were 
visited  by  the  Phoenicians,  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  legend ;  but  some  modern  writ- 
ers regard  it  as  indicative  of  a  vague  belief 
in  antiquity  in  the  existence  of  the  W.  hemi- 
sphere. 

ATLAS  (-antis),  son  of  Iapetus  and  Clyme- 
ne,  and  brother  of  Prometheus  and  Epime- 
theus.  He  made  war  with  the  other  Titans 
upon  Zeus  (Jupiter),  and,  being  conquered, 
was  condemned  to  bear  heaven  on  his  head 
and  hands.  The  myth  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  the  idea  that  lofty  mountains  supported 
the  heaven.  Another  tradition  relates  that 
Perseus  came  to  Atlas  and  asked  for  shelter, 
which  was  refused,  whereupon  Perseus,  by 
means  of  the  head  of  Medusa,  changed  him 
into  M.  Atlas,  on  which  rested  heaven  with 
all  its  stars.  Atlas  was  the  father  of  the 
Pleiades  by  Pleionc  or  by  Hesperis ;  of  the 
Ilyades  and  Hesperides  by  Aethra;  and  of 
Oenomaus  and  Main  by  Sterdpfi.  Didne  and 
Calypso,  Hyas  and  Hesperus,  are  likewise 
called  his  children.— A  tlanfiddes,  a  descend- 
ant of  Atlas,  especially  Mercury,  his  grandson 
by  Maia,  and  Tlermaphroditus,  son  of  Mer- 
cury.— A tlantias  nnd  Atlantis,*,  female  de- 
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scendant  of  Atlas,  especially  oue  of  the  Ple- 
iads and  Hyads. 


Atlas.    (From  the  Farnese  collection  now  at  Naples.) 


ATLAS  MONS  was  the  general  name  of 
the  great  mountain  range  which  covers  the 
surface  of  N.  Africa  between  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  Great  Desert  (Sahara)  on  the  N. 
and  S.,  and  the  Atlantic  and  the  Lesser  Syrtis 
on  the  W.and  E. 

ATOSSA  (-ae),  daughter  of  Cyrus,  and  wife 
successively  of  her  brother  Cambyses,  of 
Smerdis  theMagian,  and  of  Darius  Hystaspis, 
by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Xerxes. 

ATRAE  (-arum),  or  HATRA  (-ae),  a  strong- 
ly fortified  city  on  a  high  mountain  in  Meso- 
potamia, inhabited  by  people  of  the  Arab  race. 

ATRAX  (-acis),  a  town  in  Pelasgiotis  in 
Thessaly,  inhabited  by  the  Perrhaebi,  so  call- 
ed from  the  mythical  Atrax,  son  of  Pencils 
and  Bura,  and  father  of  Caenens  and  Hippo- 
damala.  Hence  Caenens  is  called  Atrdcides, 
and  Hippodamla  Atrdcis. 

ATREBlTES  (-nm),  a  people  in  Gallia  Bel- 
gica,  in  the  modern  Artoi.%  which  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  their  name.  Their  capital  was  Ne- 
metocenna  or  Nemetacum,  subsequently  Atre- 
bati,  now  Arras.  Part  of  them  crossed  over 
to  Britain,  where  they  dwelt,  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Thames,  in  Oxfordshire  and 
13 d  rf'sh  its 

ATREUS  (-eos,  ei,  or  ei),  son  of  Pelops  and 
Hippodamla,  grandson  ofTantalus,  andbroth- 
er  of  Thyestes  and  Nicippe.  [Pelops.]  He 
was  first  married  to  Cleola,  by  whom  he  be- 
came the  father  of  Plisthenes  :•  then  to  Aero- 
pe,  the  widow  of  his  son  Plisthenes,  who  was 
the  mother  of  Agamemnon,  Menelaus,  and 
Anaxibia,  either  by  Plisthenes  or  by  Atreus 


[Agamemnon]  ;  and  lastly  to  Pelopia,  the 
daughter  of  his  brother  Thjrestes.  The  tragic 
fate  of  the  house  of  Pelops  afforded  materials 
to  the  tragic  poets  of  Greece.  In  consequence 
of  the  murder  of  their  half-brother  Chrysip- 
pus,  Atreus  and  Thyestes  were  obliged  to 
take  to  flight ;  they  were  hospitably  received 
at  Mycenae:  and,  after  the  death  of  Eurys- 
theus,  Atreus  became  king  of  Mycenae.  Thy- 
estes seduced  Aerope,  the  wife  of  Atreus,  and 
was  in  consequence  banished  by  his  brother; 
from  his  place  of  exile  he  sent  Plisthenes,  the 
son  of  Atreus,  whom  he  had  brought  up  as 
his  own  child,  in  order  to  slay  Atreus;  but 
Plisthenes  fell  by  the  hands  of  Atreus,  who 
did  not  know  that  he  was  his  own  son.  In 
order  to  take  revenge,  Atreus,  pretending  to 
be  reconciled  to  Thyestes,  recalled  him  to 
Mycenae,  killed  his  two  sous,  and  placed  their 
flesh  before  their  father  at  a  banquet,  who  un- 
wittingly partook  of  the  horrid  meal.  Thy- 
estes fled  with  horror,  and  the  gods  cursed 
Atreus  and  his  house.  The  kingdom  of  Atreus 
was  now  visited  by  famine,  and  the  oracle  ad- 
vised Atreus  to  call  back  Thyestes.  Atreus, 
who  went  out  in  search  of  him,  came  to  king 
Thesprotus,  where  he  married  his  third  wife, 
Pelopia,  the  daughter  of  Thyestes,  whom 
Atreus  believed  to  be  a  daughter  of  Thespro- 
tus. Pelopia  was  at  the  time  with  child  by 
her  own  father.  This  child,  Aegisthus,  after- 
wards slew  Atreus,  because  the  latter  had 
commanded  him  to  slay  his  own  father,  Thy- 
estes. [Aegisthus.] 
ATRIA.     [Adeia.] 

ATRIDES  or  ATRIDA  (-ae),  a  descendant 
of  Atreus,  especially  Agamemnon  and  Mene- 
laus. 

ATROPXTENE  (-es),  or  Media  Atropatia, 
the  N.W.  part  of  Media,  adjacent  to  Armenia, 
named  after  Atropates,  a  native  of  the  conn- 
try,  who,  having  been  made  its  governor  by 
Alexander,  founded  there  a  kingdom,  which 
long  remained  independent. 

ATROPOS.     [Moirae.] 

ATTA  (-ae),  T.  QUINTIUS  (-i),  a  Roman 
comic  poet,  died  n.o.  78.  His  surname  Atta 
was  given  him  from  a  defect  in  his  feet.  His 
plays  were  acted  even  in  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus. 

ATTALTA  (-ae).  (1)  A  city  of  Lydia,  for- 
merly called  Agrolra. — (2)  A  city  on  the  coast 
of  Pamphylia,  founded  by  Attains  II.  Phila- 
delphus,  and  subdued  by  the  Romans  under 
P.  Servilins  Isauricus. 

ATTALUS  (-i),  king  of  Pergamus.  (1)  Son 
of  Attains,  a  brother  of  Philetaerus,  succeeded 
his  cousin  Eumenes  I.,  and  reigned  u.c.  241- 
197.  He  took  part  with  the  Romans  against 
Philip  and  the  Achaeans.  He  was  a  wise  and 
just  prince,  and  was  distinguished  by  his  pat- 
ronage of  literature.  —  (2)  Surnamed  Piiila- 
DF.r.rnus,  2d  son  of  Attains,  succeeded  his 
brother  Eumenes  II.,  and  reigned  159-138. 
Like  his  father,  he  was  an  ally  of  the  Romans, 
and  he  also  encouraged  the  arts  and  sciences. 
— (3)  Surnamed  Piiii.ometok,  son  of  Eumenes 
II.  and  Stratonice,  succeeded  his  uncle  At- 
tains II.,  and  reigned  138-133.  In  his  will,  he 
made  the  Romans  his  heirs;  but  his  king- 
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dom  was  claimed  by  Aristonicus.    [Aristoni- 

CU8.] 

ATTHIS  or  ATTIS.  [Attica.] 
ATTICA  (-ae),  a  division  of  Greece,  has 
the  form  of  a  triangle,  two  sides  of  which  are 
washed  by  the  Aegaean  sea,  while  the  third 
is  separated  from  Boeotia  00  the  N.  by  the 
mountains  Cithaeron  and  Parnes.  Megaris, 
which  bounds  it  on  the  N.W.,  was  formerly  a 
part  of  Attica.  In  ancient  times  it  was  called 
Acte  and  Actuv,  or  the  "coastland"  [Acte], 
from  which  the  later  form  Attica  is  said  to 
have  been  derived.  According  to  tradition  it 
derived  its  name  from  Atthis,  the  daughter 
of  the  mythical  king  Cranaus;  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  Att-ica  may  contain  the  root 
Att  or  Ath  which  we  find  in  Atthis  and  Athe- 
na. Attica  is  divided  by  many  ancient  writ- 
ers into  3  districts.  1.  The  Highlands,  theN.E. 
of  the  country.  2.  The  Plain,  the  N.W.  of 
the  country,  including  both  the  plain  round 
Athens  and  the  plain  round  Eleusis,  and  ex- 
tending S.  to  the  promontory  Zoster.  3.  The 
Sea-coast  District,  the  S.  part  of  the  country, 
terminating  in  the  promontory  Snnium.  Be- 
sides these  3  divisions  we  also  read  of  a  4th, 
The  Midland  District,  still  called  Mesogia,  an 
undulating  plain  in  the  middle  of  the  coun- 
try. The  soi]  of  Attica  is  not  very  fertile: 
the  greater  part  of  it  is  not  adapted  for  grow- 
ing corn;  but  it  produces  olives,  figs,  and 
grapes,  especially  the  2  former,  in  great  per- 
fection. The  country  is  dry;  the  chief  river 
is  the  Cephissus,  rising  in  Parnes  and  flow- 
ing through  the  Athenian  plain.  The  abun- 
dance of  wild  flowers  in  the  country  made  the 
honey  of  M.  Ilymettus  very  celebrated  in  an- 
tiquity. Excellent  marble  was  obtained  from 
the  quarries  of  Pentelieus,  N.E.  of  Athens, 
and  a  considerable  supply  of  silver  from  the 
mines  of  Laurium  near  Sunium.  The  area  of 
Attica,  including  the  island  of  Salamis,  which 
belonged  to  it,  contained  between  700  and  800 
square  miles  ;  and  its  population  in  its  flour- 
ishing period  was  probably  about  500,000,  of 
which  nearly  four-fifths  were  slaves.  Attica  is 
said  to  have  been  originally  inhabited  by  Pe- 
laagians.  Its  most  ancient  political  division 
was  into  12  independent  states,  attributed  to 
Ceorops,  who  according  to  some  legends  came 
from  Egypt  Subsequently  Ion,  the  grandson 
of  Bellen,  divided  the  people  into  4  tribes, 
(ieh'ontrx,  Hepfetea,  drgades,  and  Aegieoret; 
and  Theseus,  who  united  the  12  independent 
states  of  Attica  into  one  political  bodv,  and 


made  Athens  the  capital, 
again  divided  the  nation 
into  3  classes,  the  L'ujHitri- 
doe,  Geomori,  and  l>> mi- 
urgi.  Clisthenes  (15.0.  510) 
abolished  the  old  tribes 
and  created  10  new  ones, 
according  to  a  geograph- 
ical division:  these  tribes 
were  subdivided  into  174 
demi  or  townships. 

ATTICUS  HERODES, 
TIBERIUS  CLAUDIUS, 
a  celebrated  Greek  rheto- 
rician, born  about  a.i>.  104, 
at  Marathon  in  Attica.  He 
taught  rhetoric  both  at  Athens  and  at  Rome. 
The  future  emperors  M.  Aurelius  and  L.Verns 
were  among  his  pupils,  and  Antoninus  Pins 
raised  him  to  the  consulship  in  143.  He  pos- 
sessed immense  wealth,  a  great  part  of  which 
he  spent  in  embellishing  Athens.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  70,  in  ISO. 

ATTICUS,  POMPONIUS  (-i),  a  Roman 
eques,  born  at  Rome,  B.O.  109.  His  proper 
name  after  his  adoption  by  Q.  Caecilins,  the 
brother  of  his  mother,  was  Q.  Caecilius  Pom- 
ponianus  Atticus.  His  surname,  Atticus,  was 
given  him  on  account  of  his  long  residence  in 
Athens,  and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  Greek  language  and  literature.  He  kept 
aloof  from  all  political  affairs,  and  thus  lived 
on  intimate  terms  with  the  most  distinguish- 
ed men  of  all  parties  His  chief  friend  was 
Cicero,  whose  correspondence  with  him,  be- 
ginning in  68  and  continued  down  to  Cicero's 
death,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  remains 
of  antiquity.  He  purchased  an  estate  at  Bn- 
throtum  in  Epirus,  in  which  place,  as  well  as 
at  Athens  and  Rome,  he  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  time,  engaged  in  literary  pursuits 
and  commercial  undertakings.  He  died  in 
b.c.  32,  at  the  age  of  77,  of  voluntary  starva- 
tion, when  he  found  that  he  was  attacked  by 
an  incurable  illness.  His  wife  Pilia  bore  him 
only  one  child,  a  daughter,  Pomponia  or  Cae- 
cilia,  who  was  married  to  M.  Vipsanius  Agrip- 
pa.  The  sister  of  Atticus,  Pomponia,  was 
married  to  Q.  Cicero,  the  brother  of  the  ora- 
tor. In  philosophy  Atticus  belonged  to  the 
Epicurean  sect. 

ATTlLA  (-ae),  a  king  of  the  Huns,  reigned 
A.n.  434-453.  Such  terror  did  he  inspire  in 
the  ancient  world  that  he  was  called  "the 
Scourge  of  God."  His  career  divides  itself 
into  two  parts.  The  first  (a.i>.  445-450)  con- 
sists of  the  ravage  of  the  Eastern  empire  be- 
tween the  Euxihe  and  the  Adriatic,  and  the 
second  of  his  invasion  of  the  Western  em- 
pire (450-452).  He  took  Aquileia  in  452,  after 
a  siege  of  3  months,  but  he  did  not  attack 
Rome,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  his  inter- 
view with  Pope  Leo  the  Great.  He  died  in 
453,  on  the  night  of  his  marriage  with  a  beau- 
tiful girl,  by  the  bursting  of  a  blood-vessel. 

ATT!  US.     [Aocics.] 

ATTIUS  or  A7TUS  NAVlUS.     [Navius.] 

XTT'RUS  (-i :  Adour),  a  river  in  Aquitania, 
rising  in  the  Pyrenees  and  flowing  through 
the  territory  of  the  Tarbelli  into  the  ocean. 
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ATYS  or  ATTYS  (-yds).  (1)  A  beautiful 
shepherd  of  Phrvgia,  beloved  by  Cybele.  Hav- 
ing proved  unfaithful  to  the  goddess,  he  was 
thrown  by  her  into  a  state  of  madness,  and 
was  changed  into  a  fir-tree.— (2)  A  Latin  chief, 
from  whom  the  Atia  Gens  derived  its  origin, 
and  from  whom  Augustus  was  believed  to  be 
descended  on  his  mother's  side. 

AUFIDENA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Samnium  on 
the  river  Sagrns. 

AUFIDUS  (i-),  the  principal  river  of  Apulia, 
flowing  with  a  rapid  current  into  the  Adriatic. 
Venusia,  the  birthplace  of  Horace,  was  on  the 
Aufidus. 

AUGE  (-es),  or  AUGIA  (-ae),  daughter  of 
Alens  and  Nearea,  was  a  priestess  of  Athena, 
and  mother  by  Hercules  of  Telephus.  [Tele- 
phcs.]  She  afterwards  married  Teuthras, 
king  of  the  Mysiaus. 
AUGE  AS  or  AUGIAS.  [Hercules.] 
AUGILA  (-orum),  an  oasis  in  the  Great 
Desert  of  Africa,  10  days'  journey  W.  of  the 
Oasis  of  Ammon,  abounding  in  date  palms. 

AUGUSTA  (-ae),  the  name  of  several  towns 
founded  or  colonized  by  Augustus.    Of  these 
one  of  the  most  important  was  Augusta  Prae- 
toria  (Aosta),  a  town  of  the  Salassi  in  Upper 
Italy,  at  the  foot  of  the  Graian  and  Pennine 
Alps.    The  modern  town  still  contains  many 
Roman  remains:  the  most  important  of  which 
are  the  town  gates  and  a  triumphal  arch. 
AUGUST6B&NA.     [Tricasses.] 
AUGUSTODUNUM.     [Bikraote.] 
AUGUSTONEMETITM.     [Aevkrni.] 
AUGUSTULUS,  ROMULUS   (-i),  last  Ro- 
man emperor  of  the  West,  was  deposed  by 
Odoacer.  a.t>.476. 

AUGUSTUS  (i-),  the  first  Roman  emperor, 
was  born  on  the  23d  of  September,  b.o.  C3,  and 
was  the  son  of  C.  Octavius  by  Atia,  a  daughter 
of  Julia,  the  sister  of  C.  Julius  Caesar.  His 
original  name  was  C.  Octavhis,  and,  after  his 
adoption  by  his  great-uncle,  C.  Julius  Caesar 
Octavianm.  Augustus  was  only  a  title  given 
him  by  the  senate  and  the  people  in  b.c.  27, 
to  express  their  veneration  for  him.  He  was 
pursuing  his  studies  at  Apollonia,  when  the 
news  reached  him  of  his  uncle's  murder  at 
Rome,  in  March,  44.  He  forthwith  set  out  for 
Italy,  and  upon  landing  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  troops.  He  first  joined 
the  republican  party  in  order  to  crush  Antony, 
against  whom  he  fought  at  Mutina  in  con- 
junction with  the  2  consuls,  C.  Vibius  Pansa 
and  A.  Hirtius.  Antony  was  defeated,  and 
obliged  to  fly  across  the  Alps ;  and  the  death 
of  the  2  consuls  gave  Augustus  the  command 
of  all  their  troops.  He  now  returned  to  Rome, 
and  compelled  the  senate  to  elect  him  consul, 
and  shortly  afterwards  he  became  reconciled 
to  Antony.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Roman 
world  should  be  divided  between  Augustus, 
Antony,  and  Lepidus,  under  the  title  of  tri- 
umviri rei  publicae  constitvendae,  and  that  this 
arrangement  should  last  for  the  next  5  years. 
They  published  a  proscriptio  or  list  of  all  their 
enemies,  whose  lives  were  to  be  sacrificed 
and  their  property  confiscated:  upwards  of 
2000  equites  and  300  senators  were  put  to 
death,  among  whom  was  Cicero.    Soon  after- 


wards Augustus  and  Antony  crossed  over  to 
Greece,  and  defeated  Brutus  and  Cassius  at 
the  decisive  battle  of  Philippi  in  4-2,  by  which 
the  hopes  of  the  republican  party  were  ruin- 
ed. Augustus  returned  to  Italy,  where  a  new 
war  awaited  him  (41),  excited  by  Fulvia,  the 
wife  of  Antony.  She  was  supported  by  L.  An- 
tonius,  the  consul  and  brother  of  the  triumvir, 
who  threw  himself  into  the  fortified  town  of 
Pernsia,  which  Augustus  succeeded  in  taking 
in  40.  Antony  now  made  preparations  for 
war,  but  the  death  of  Fulvia  led  to  a  reconcil- 
iation between  the  triumvirs,  who  concluded  a 
peace  at  Brundusium.  A  new  division  of  the 
provinces  was  again  made :  Augustus  obtain- 
ed all  the  parts'of  the  empire  W.  of  the  town 
of  Scodra  in  Illyricum,  Antony  the  £.  prov- 
inces, and  Lepidus  Africa.  Antony  married 
Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus,  in  order  to 
cement  their  alliance.  In  36  Augustus  con- 
quered Sex.  Pompey,  who  had  held  possession 
of  Sicily  for  many  years  with  a  powerful  fleet. 
Lepidus,  who  had  landed  in  Sicily  to  support 
Augustus,  was  also  subdued  by  Augustus, 
stripped  of  his  power,  and  sent  to  Rome, 
where  he  resided  for  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
being  allowed  to  retain  the  dignity  of  ponti- 
fex  maximns.  Meantime,  Antony  had  repu- 
diated Octavia,  on  account  of  his  love  for 
Cleopatra,  and  had  alienated  the  minds  of 
the  Roman  people  by  his  arbitrary  conduct 


The  senate  declared  war  against  Cleopatra; 
and  in  September,  b.o.  31,  the  fleet  of  Augustus 
gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  Antony's  near 
Actium  iu  Acarnania.  In  the  following  year 
(30)  Augustus  sailed  to  Egypt.  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  who  had  escaped  in  safety  from 
Actium,  put  an  end  to  their  lives.  Augnstus 
thus  became  the  undisputed  master  of  the 
Roman  world,  but  he  declined  all  honors  and 
distinctions  which  were  calculated  to  remind 
the  Romans  of  kingly  power.  On  the  death 
of  Lepidus  in  12  he  became  pontifex  maxi- 
mus.  On  state  matters,  which  he  did  not 
choose  to  be  discussed  in  public,  he  consulted 
his  personal  friends,  Maecenas,  M.  Agrippa, 
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M.  Valerius  Messalla  Corvinup,  and  Asinine 
Pollio.  The  wars  of  Augustus  were  chiefly 
undertaken  to  protect  the  frontiers  of  the  Ro- 
man dominions.  Most  of  them  were  carried 
on  by  his  relations  and  friends,  but  he  con- 
ducted a  few  of  them  in  person.  Thus,  iu  27, 
he  attacked  the  warlike  Cantabri  and  Astures 
in  Spain.  In  20  he  went  to  Syria,  where  he 
received  from  Phrafites,  the  Parthian  mon- 
arch, the  standards  and  prisoners  which  had 
been  taken  from  Crassus  and  Antony.  He 
died  at  Nola,  on  the  29th  of  August,  a.i>.  14, 
at  the  age  of  76.  His  last  wife  w?»s  Livia, 
who  had  been  previously  the  wife  of  x'iberius 
Nero.  He  had  no  children  by  Livia,  and  only 
a  daughter  Julia  by  his  former  wife  Scribonia. 
Julia  was  married  to  Agrippa.  and  her  2  sons, 
Cains  and  Lucius  Caesar,  were  destined  by 
Augustus  as  his  successors.  On  the  death  of 
these  two  youths,  Augustus  was  persuaded  to 
adopt  Tiberius,  the  son  of  Livia  by  her  former 
husband,  and  to  make  him  his  co'lleague  and 
successor.     [Tiberies.] 

AULERCI  (-orum),  a  powerful  Gallic  people 
dwelling  between  the  Sequana  (Seine)  and  the 
Liger  (Loire),  and  divided  into  3  tribes.— (1) 
A.  EbdrovIoes,  near  the  coast  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Seine  in  the  modern  Normandy ;  their 
capital  was  Mediolanum,  afterwards  called 
Eburovices  (Evreux).— (2)  A.  Cenomani,  S.W. 
of  the  preceding,  near  the  Liger ;  their  capital 
was  Subdinnum  (le.  Mans).  At  an  early  pe- 
riod some  of  the  Cenomani  crossed  the  Alps 
and  settled  in  Upper  Italy.— (3)  A.  Branno- 
vToes,  E.  of  the  Cenomani,  near  the  Aedui, 
whose  clients  they  were. 

AULIS  (-is  or  idis),  a  harbor  in  Boeotia  on 
the  Euripus,  where  the  Greek  fleet  assembled 
before  sailing  against  Troy. 

AULON  (-onis).  (1)  A  district  and  town  on 
the  borders  of  Elis  and  Messenia,  with  a  tem- 

J)le  of  Aesculapius.— (2)  A  town  in  ChalcidicG 
n  Macedonia,  on  the  Strymonic  gulf. — (3)  A 
fertile  valley  near  Tareutum,  celebrated  for 
its  wine. 
AURELIANI.  [Genahum.] 
AURELlANUS  (-i),  Roman  emperor,  a.d. 
270-275,  born  at  Sirmium  in  Pannonia,  and 
successor  of  Claudius  II.  He  defeated  the 
Goths  and  Vandals,  who  had  crossed  the  Dan- 
ube, and  the  Germans,  who  had  invaded  Italy. 
He  next  turned  his  arms  against  Zenobia, 
queen  of  Palmyra,  whom  he  defeated,  took 
prisoner,  and  carried  with  him  to  Rome.  [Ze- 
mobia.]  He  then  recovered  Gaul,  Britain,  and 
Spain,  which  were  in  the  hands  of  the  usurper 
Tetricns.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  sur- 
rounded the  city  with  a  new  line  of  walls. 
He  abandoned  Dacia,  which  had  been  first 
conquered  by  Trajan,  and  made  the  S.  bank 
of  the  Danube,  as  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
the  boundary  of  the  empire.  He  was  killed 
by  some  of  his  officers  while  preparing  to 
march  against  the  Persians. 

AURlLlUS  ANTONTXUS,  M.,  usually  call- 
ed M.  AURELlUS  (-i),  Roman  emperor,  a.t>. 
161-180,  commonly  called  "the  philosonher," 
was  born  at  Rome  a.d.  121.  He  was  adopted 
by  Antoninus  Pius,  when  the  latter  was  adopt- 
ed by  Hadrian,  and  married  Faustina,  the 
daughter  of  Pius  (13S).    On  the  death  of  Au- 
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toninus  in  161,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne,  bnt 
he  admitted  to  an  equal  share  of  the  sov- 
ereign power  L.  Aurelius  Venn,  who  had  been 
adopted  by  Pius  at  the  san.e  time  as  Marcus 
himself.  Soon  after  their  accession  Verus  was 
dispatched  to  the  East,  and  for  4  years  (a.i>. 
162-165)  carried  on  war  with  great  success 
against  Vologeses  III.,  king  of  Parthia,  over 
whom  his  lieutenants,  especially  Avidius  Cas- 
sius,  gained  many  victories.  He  subsequent- 
ly prosecuted  a  war  for  many  years  with  the 
Marcomauni,  Quadi,  and  the  other  barbarians 
dwelling  along  the  northern  limits  of  the  em- 
pire, from  the  sources  of  the  Danube  to  the 
lllyrian  border.  Verus  died  in  169.  In  174 
Aurelius  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
Quadi,  mainly  through  a  violent  storm,  which 
threw  the  barbarians  into  confusion.  This 
storm  is  said  to  have  been  owing  to  the  pray- 
ers of  a  legion  chiefly  composed  of  Christians. 
It  has  given  rise  to  a  famous  controversy 
among  "the  historians  of  Christianity  upon 
what  is  commonly  termed  the  Miracle  of  the 
Thundering  Legion.  In  1T5  Aurelius  set  out 
for  the  East,  where  Avidius  Cassius,  urged  on 
by  Faustina,  the  unworthy  wife  of  Aurelius, 
had  risen  in  rebellion  and  proclaimed  him- 
self emperor.  But  before  Aurelius  reached 
the  East,  Cassius  had  been  slain  by  his  own 
officers.  During  this  expedition  Faustina 
died,  according  to  some,  by  her  own  hands. 
Aurelius  died  in  180,  in  Pannonia,  while  pros- 
ecuting the  war  against  the  Marcomanni. — 
The  leading  feature  in  the  character  of  M. 
Aurelius  was  his  devotion  to  the  Stoic  philos- 
ophy. We  still  possess  a  work  by  him  writ- 
ten in  the  Greek  language,  and  entitled  Medi- 
tations. No  remains  of  antiquity  present  a 
nobler  view  of  philosophical  heathenism. 
The  chief  and  perhaps  the  only  stain  upon 
the  memory  of  Aurelius  is  his  persecution  of 
the  Christians.— Aurelius  was  succeeded  by 
his  sou  Commodus. 

AURELIUS  VICTOR.     [Victor.] 

AURORA.     [Eos.] 

AURUNCI.     [Itat.ia.] 

AUSCI  or  AUSC1I  (-ornm),  a  powerful  peo- 
ple in  Aquitania,  whose  capital  was  Climber- 
rum  or  Elimberrum,  also  Augusta  and  Ausci 
(Auch)._ 

AUSETANI  (-orum),  a  Spanish  people  in 
the  modern  Catalonia;  their  capital  was  Ansa 
(,Viqti£). 

AUSONES,  AUSONIA.     [Itat.ia.] 

AUSONIUS,  DECIMUS  MAGNUS  (-i),  a 
Roman  poet,  born  at  Burdigala  (Bordeaux), 
about  A.n.310,  taught  grammar  and  rhetoric 
with  such  reputation  at  his  native  town  that 
he  was  appointed  tutor  of  Gratian,  son  of 
the  emperor  Valeutinian,  and  was  afterwards 
raised  to  the  highest  honors  of  the  state. 
Many  of  his  poems  are  extant. 

AUSTER  (-tri),  called  IS  ottjb  by  the  Greeks, 
the  S.  wind,  or  strictly  the  S.W.  wind.  It  fre- 
quently brought  with  it  fogs  a^d  rain  ;  but  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  it  Wc.J  a  dry,  sul- 
try wind,  injurious  both  to  man  and  lo'vege- 
tation,  the  Sirocco  of  the  modern  Italians. 

AUTARIATAE  (-arum),  an  lllyrian  people 
in  the  Dalmatian  mountains. 

AUTOCHTHONES.     [Aborigines  ] 


AUTOLOLES  (-um)  or  -AE  (-arum),  a  Gae- 
tulian  tribe  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  S.  of 
the  Atlas  mountains. 

AUTOLYCUS  (-i),  son  of  Hermes  (Mercury) 
and  Chioue,  and  father  of  Anticlca,  who  was 
the  mother  of  Ulysses.  He  lived  on  mount 
Parnassus,  and  was  renowned  for  his  cunning 
and  robberies. 

AUTOMEDON  (-ontis),  son  of  Diores,  the 
charioteer  and  companion  of  Achilles,  and, 
after  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  companion 
of  his  son  Pyrrhus.  Hence  Automedon  is 
used  as  the  mime  of  any  skillful  charioteer. 

AUTONOE  (-es),  daughter  of  Cadmus  and 
Harmonia,  wife  of  Aristaeus,  and  mother  of 
Actaeon,  who  is  therefore  called  Autonoeius 
heros.  With  her  sister  Agave,  she  tore  Pen* 
thens  to  pieces.     [Pentiikls.] 

AUTRIGONES  (-um),  a  people  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis  between  the  ocean  and  the 
Iberus. 

AUXIMUM  (-i :  Osimo),  an  important  town 
of  Picenum  in  Italy,  and  a  Roman  colony. 

AUXtJME  (-es)  or  AX-  (Axum),  the  capi- 
tal of  a  powerful  kingdom  in  Ethiopia,  to 
the  S.E.  of  Meroe,  which  became  known  to 
the  Greeks  and  Rinnans  in  the  early  part  of 
the  2d  century  of  our  era. 

AVARICUM.     [Bituriges.] 

AVELLA.     [Am:i.LA.] 

AVENIO  (-onis:  Aviation),  a  town  of  the 
Cavares  in  Gallia  Narboneusis,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhone. 

AVENTICUM  (-i:  Avenches),  the  chief  town 
of  the  Helvetii,  and  subsequently  a  Roman 
colony,  of  which  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen. 

IVENTINUS  MONS.     [Roma.] 

IVERNUS  LACUS  (-i),  a  lake  close  to  the 
promontory  between  Cumae  and  Puteoli,  fill- 
ing the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  It  is 
surrounded  by  high  banks,  which  in  antiquity 
were  covered  by  a  gloomy  forest  sacred  to 
Hecate.  From  its  waters  mephitic  vapors 
arose,  which  are  said  to  have  killed  the  birds 
that  attempted  to  fly  over  it,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance its  Greek  name  was  supposed  to 
be  derived.  (Aornos,  from  u  priv.  and  6'pwr, 
a  bird.)  The  lake  was  celebrated  in  mythol- 
ogy on  account  of  its  connection  with  the 
lower  world.  Near  it  was  the  cave  of  the 
Cumaean  Sibyl,  through  which  Aeneas  de- 
scended to  the  lower  world.  Agrippa,  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  connected  this  lake  with 
the  Lucrine  lake;  he  also  caused  a  tunnel  to 
be  made  from  the  lake  to  Cumae,  of  which  a 
considerable  part  remains,  and  is  known  un- 
der the  name  of  Grotto  di  Sibylla.  The  Lu- 
crine lake  was  filled  up  by  an  eruption  iu  1530, 
so  that  Avernus  is  again  a  separate  lake. 

AVIANUS,  FLAVIUS  (-i),  the  author  of  42 
fables  in  Latin  elegiac  verse,  probably  lived 
in  the  3d  or  4th  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

AVIENUS,  RUFUS  FESTUS  \-i),  a  Latin 
poet  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century  of 
the  Christian  era.  His  poems  are  chiefly  de- 
scriptive. 

AXENUS.     [Euxintjs  Pontus.] 

AXIA  (-ae),  a  fortress  in  the  territory  of 
Tarquinii  in  Etruria. 


AXIUS. 
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BACTKIA. 


AXIUS  (-i),  the  chief  river  in  Macedonia, 
rising  in  Mt.  Ncardus,und flowing S.E. through 
Macedonia  into  the  Thermaic  gulf. 


AZOTUS  (-i:  Ashdod  or  Ashdoud),  a  city 
of  Palestine,  near  the  sea-coast. 


B. 


BABRIUS  (-i),  a  Greek  poet,  probably  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  turned  the  fables  of 
Aesop  into  verse. 

BABYLON  (finis).  (1)  (Babel  in  O.T. :  Rn. 
at  and  around  Hillah),  one  of  the  oldest  cities 
of  the  ancient  world,  built  on  both  banks  of 
the  river  Euphrates.  In  Scripture  its  found- 
ation is  ascribed  to  Nimrod.  Secular  history 
ascribes  its  origin  to  Belus  (i.e.  the  god  Baal), 
and  its  enlargement  and  decoration  to  Ninus 
or  his  wife  Semirarais,  the  Assyrian  monarchs 
of  Nineveh.  Babylon  was  for  a  long  time 
subject  to  the  Assyrian  empire.  Its  great- 
ness as  an  independent  empire  begins  with 
Nabopolassar,  the  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
who,  with  the  aid  of  the  Median  king  Cyaxa- 
res,  overthrew  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  and 
destroyed  Nineveh  (b.c.  606).  Under  his  son 
and  successor,  Nebuchadnezzar  (b.c.  604-562), 
the  Babylonian  empire  reached  its  height, 
and  extended  from  the  Euphrates  to  Egypt, 
and  from  the  mountains  of  Armenia  to  the 
deserts  of  Arabia.  After  his  death  it  again 
declined,  until  it  was  overthrown  by  the  capt- 
ure of  Babylon  by  the  Medes  and  Persians 
under  Cyrus  (b.o.  53S),  who  made  the  city  one 
of  the  capitals  of  the  Persian  empire,  the 
others  being  Susa  and  Ecbatana.  Under  his 
successors  the  city  rapidly  sank.  Darius  I. 
dismantled  its  fortifications,  in  consequence 
of  a  revolt  of  its  inhabitants.  After  the  death 
of  Alexander,  Babylon  became  a  part  of  the 
Syrian  kingdom  ofSeleucusNicator,  who  con- 
tributed to  its  decline  by  the  foundation  of 
Ski.kucia  on  the  Tigris,  which  soon  eclipsed 
it.  At  the  present  day  all  its  visible  remains 
consist  of  mounds  of  earth,  ruined  masses  of 
brick  walls,  and  a  few  scattered  fragments. 
The  city  of  Babylon  formed  a  square,  each 
side  of  which  was  120  stadia  (12  geog.  miles) 
in  length.  The  walls,  of  burnt  brick,  were 
200  cubits  high  and  50  thick;  and  they  were 
surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch.  The  Euphrates, 
which  divided  the  city  into  2  equal  parts,  was 
embanked  with  walls  of  brick,  the  openings 
of  which  at  the  ends  of  the  transverse  streets 
were  closed  by  gates  of  bronze.  Of  the  two 
public  buildings  of  the  greatest  celebrity,  the 
one  was  the  temple  of  Belus,  rising  to  a  great 
height,  and  consisting  of  S  stories,  gradually 
diminishing  in  width,  and  ascended  by  a  flight 
of  steps,  which  wound  round  the  whole  build- 
ing on  the  outside.  The  other  was  the  "  hang- 
ing gardens''  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  laid  out 
upon  terraces  which  were  raised  above  one 
another  on  arches.  The  streets  of  the  city 
were  straight,  intersecting  one  another  at 
right  angles.  The  buildings  were  almost  uni- 
versally constructed  of  bricks,  some  burnt  and 
some  only  sun-dried,  cemented  together  with 
hot  bitumen,  and  in  some  cases  with  mortar. 
The  ruling  class  at  Babylon,  to  which  the 
kings,  and  priests,  and  men  of  learning  be- 
longed, were  the  Chaldaeans,  who  probably 


descended  at  an  ancient  period  from  the 
mountains  on  the  borders  of  Armenia,  and 
conquered  the  Babylonians.  The  religion  of 
the  Chaldaeans  was  Sabaeism,  or  the  worship 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  priests  formed 
a  caste,  and  cultivated  science,  especially  as- 
tronomy. They  were  the  authors  of  the  sys- 
tems of  weights  and  measures  used  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  The  district  around  the 
city,  bounded  by  the  Tigris  on  the  E.,  Meso- 
potamia on  the  N.,  the  Arabian  Desert  on  the 
W.,  and  extending  to  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  on  the  S.,  was  known  in  later  times  by 
the  name  of  Babylonia,  sometimes  also  call- 
ed Chaldaea.  [Ciialdaea.]  This  district  was 
a  plain,  subject  to  continual  inundations 
from  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  which  were 
regulated  by  canals.  The  country  was  fertile, 
but  deficient  in  trees. — (2)  A  fortress  iu  Lower 
Egypt,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  exactly 
opposite  to  the  pyramids.  Its  origin  was  as- 
cribed by  tradition  to  a  body  of  Babylonian 
deserters. 

BABYLONIA.     [Babylon.] 

BACCHAE  (-arum),  also  called  Maenades 
and  Thyiades.  (1)  The  female  companions 
of  Dionysus  or  Bacchus  in  his  wanderings 
through  "the  East,  are  represented  as  crowned 
with  vine -leaves,  clothed  with  fawn -skins, 
and  carrying^ in  their  hands  the  thyrsus.— (2) 
Priestess  of  Dionysus,  who  by  wine  and  other 
exciting  causes  worked  themselves  up  to 
frenzy  at  the  Dionysiac  festivals.  For  de- 
tails, see  Dionysus. 

BACCHUS.     [Dionysus.] 

BACCHYLIDES,  one  of  the  great  lyric  po- 
ets of  Greece,  born  at  Iulis  in  Ceos,  and  neph- 
ew of  Simonides,  flourished  about  b.  o.  470,  and 
lived  a  long  time  at  the  court  of  Hieron  in 
Syracuse,  together  with  Simonides  and  Pin- 
dar. 

BACENIS  SILVA,  a  forest  which  separated 
the  Snevi  from  the  Cherusci,  probably  the  W. 
part  of  the  Thnringian  forest. 

BACTRA  or  ZARIASPA  (-ae :  Balkh),  the 
capital  of  Baotkia,  stood  at  the  N.foot  of  the 
M.  Paropamisus  (the  Hindoo  Koosh)  on  the 
river  Bactrus,  about  25  miles  S.  of  its  junction 
with  the  Oxus. 

B ACTRI A  or  -IANA  (-ae :  Bokhara),  a  prov- 
ince of  the  Persian  empire,  bounded  on  the  S. 
by  M.  Paropamisus,  which  separated  it  from 
Ariana,  on  the  E.  by  the  N.  branch  of  the 
same  range,  which  divided  it  from  the  Sacae, 
on  the  N.E.  by  the  Oxus.  which  separated  it 
from  Sogdiana,  and  on  the  W.  by  Margiana. 
It  was  included  in  the  conquests  of  Alexan- 
der, and  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Seleucidae  until  b.c.  255,  when  Theodotns,  its 
governor,  revolted  from  Antiochus  II.,  and 
j  founded  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria,  which 
;  lasted  till  b.o.  134  or  125,  when  it  was  over- 
l  thrown  by  the  Parthians. 


BAECULA. 


BATTIADAE. 


BAECULA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis,  W.  of  Castillo,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  silver  mines. 

BAETERRAE  (-arnm :  Beziers),  a  town  in 
Gallia  Narbonensis  on  the  Obris,  not  far  from 
Narbo. 

BAETICA.     [Hibpania.] 

BAET1S  (-is:  Guadalquiver),  a  river  in  S. 
Spain,  formerly  called  Taktkssus,  rising  in 
the  territory  of  the  Oretani,  flowing  S. W. 
through  Baetica,  to  which  it  gave  its  name, 
and  falling  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  2 
months. 

BAGOAS  (-ae)  or  BAGOUS  (-i),  an  ennuch, 
highly  trusted  and  favored  by  Artaxerxes  III. 
(Ochus),  whom  he  poisoned,  n.c.  33S.  He  was 
put  to  death  by  Darius  III.  Codomannus, 
whom  he  had  attempted  likewise  to  poison, 
336.  The  name  Bagoas  frequently  occurs  in 
Persian  history,  and  is  sometimes  used  by 
Latin  writers  as  synonymous  with  eunuch. 

BAGRADA  (-ae),  a  river  of  N.  Africa,  fall- 
ing into  the  Gulf  of  Carthage  near  Utica. 

BAIAE  (-arum),  a  town  in  Campania,  on  a 
small  bay  W.  of  Naples,  and  opposite  Puteoli, 
was  situated  in  a  beautiful  country,  which 
abounded  in  warm  mineral  springs.  The 
baths  of  Baiae  were  the  most  celebrated  in 
Italy,  and  the  town  itself  was  the  favorite 
watering-place  of  the  Romans.  The  whole 
country  was  studded  with  the  palaces  of  the 
Homan  nobles  and  emperors,  which  covered 
the  coast  from  Baiae  to  Puteoli.  The  site  of 
ancient  Baiae  is  now  for  the  most  part  cover- 
ed by  the  sea. 

BALBUS,  L.  CORNELIUS,  of  Gades,  served 
under  Pompey  against  Sertorius  in  Spain,  and 
received  from  Pompey  the  Roman  citizenship. 
He  returned  with  Pompey  to  Rome,  where  he 
lived  on  intimate  terms  with  Caesar  as  well 
as  Pompey.  In  b.c.  56  he  was  accused  of 
having  illegally  assumed  the  Roman  citizen- 
ship; he  was  defended  by  Cicero,  whose 
speech  has  come  down  to  us,  and  was  acquit- 
ted. In  the  civil  war,  Balbns  had  the  man- 
agement of  Caesar's  affairs  at  Rome.  After 
the  death  of  Caesar  he  gained  the  favor  of 
Octavian,  who  raised  him  to  the  consulship 
in  40. 

BALEARES  (-ium),  also  called  GYMNE- 
SIAE,  by  the  Greeks,  2  islands  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, off  the  coast  of  Spain,  distinguish- 
ed by  the  epithets  Major  and  Minor,  whence 
their  modern  names  Majorca  and  Minorca. 
Their  inhabitants,  also  called  Baleares,  were 
celebrated  as  slingers.  They  were  subdued 
b.0.  123,  by  Q.  Metellus,  who  assumed  accord- 
ingly the  surname  Balearicus. 

BANDtJSlAE  FONS  (Sambuco),  a  fountain 
in  Apulia,  6  miles  from  Venusia. 

BANTIA  (-ae :  Banzi  or  Vanzi),  a  town  in 
Apulia,  near  Venusia,  in  a  woody  district. 

BARBXRI,  the  name  given  by  the  Greeks 
to  all  foreigners,  whose  language  was  not 
Greek,  and  who  were  therefore  regarded  by 
the  Greeks  as  an  inferior  race.  The  Romans 
applied  the  name  to  all  people  who  spoke 
neither  Greek  nor  Latin. 

BARCA.     [Hamilcab.] 

BARCA  (-ae)  or  -E  (-es :  Merjeh),  the  second 


city  of  Cyrenaica,  in  N.  Africa,  100  stadia  from 
the  sea,  appears  to  have  been  at  first  a  settle- 
ment of  a  Libyan  tribe,  the  Barraci,  but  about 
b.c.  560  was  colonized  by  the  Greek  seceders 
from  Cyrene,  and  became  so  powerful  as  to 
make  the  W.  part  of  Cyrenaica  virtually  inde- 
pendent of  the  mother  city.  In  b.c.  510  it  was 
taken  by  the  Persians,  who  removed  most  of 
its  inhabitants  to  Bactria,  and  under  the  Ptol- 
emies its  ruin  was  completed  by  the  erection 
of  its  port  iuto  a  new  city,  which  was  named 
Ptolemais. 

BARCINO  (Barcelona),  a  town  of  the  Lae&> 
tani  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  with  an  ex- 
cellent harbor. 

BARGTJSII  (-orum),  a  people  in  the  N.E.  of 
Spain,  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Iberus. 

BARIUM  (Bari),  a  town  in  Apulia,  on  the 
Adriatic,  a  municipium,  and  celebrated  for  its 
fisheries. 

BARSINE  (-es).  (1)  Daughter  of  Artaba- 
zus,  and  wile  of  Memnon  the  Rhodian,  sub- 
sequently married  Alexander  the  Great,  to 
whom  she  bore  a  son,  Hercules.  She  and  her 
son  were  put  to  death  by  Polysperchou  in  309. 
—(2)  Also  called  STATIRA,  elder  daughter 
of  Darius  III.,  whom  Alexander  married  at 
Susa,  b.c.  324.  Shortly  after  Alexander's  death 
she  was  murdered  by  Roxana. 

BASSlREUS  (-eos  or  SI),  a  surname  of  Dio- 
nysus, probably  derived  from  bassaris,  a  fox- 
skin,  worn  by  the  god  himself  and  the  Mae- 
nads in  Thrace.  Hence  Bassaris  (-idis),  was 
the  name  of  a  female  Bacchante. 

BASTARNAE  or  BASTERNAE  (-arum),  a 
warlike  German  people,  partly  settled  be- 
tween the  Tyras  {Dniester)  and  Borysthenes 
(Dnieper),  and  partly  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dan- 
ube, under  the  name  of  Peucini,  from  their 
inhabiting  the  island  of  Pence,  at  the  mouth 
of  this  river. 

BATAVI  or  BATAVI  (-orum),  a  Celtic  peo- 
ple, inhabiting  the  island  formed  by  the  Rhine, 
the  Waal,  and  the  Maae,  called  after  them  In- 
sula Batavorum.  They  were  for  a  long  time 
allies  of  the  Romans,  but  they  revolted  under 
Claudius  Civilis  in  a.p.  69,  and  were  with 
great  difficulty  subdued.  Their  chief  town 
was  Lugdunum  (Leyden),  between  the  Maas 
and  the  Waal.  The  Caninefates  or  Cannine- 
fates  were  a  branch  of  the  Batavi,  and  dwelt 
in  the  W.  of  the  island. 

BlTHYLLUS  (-i).  (1)  Of  Samos,  a  beautiful 
youth  beloved  by  Anacreon.— (2)  Of  Alexan- 
dria, the  freedman  and  favorite  of  Maecenas, 
brought  to  perfection,  together  with  Pylades 
of  Cilicia,  the  imitative  dance  or  ballet  called 
Pantomimus.  Bathyllus  excelled  in  comic, 
and  Pylades  in  tragic  personifications. 

BATNAE  (-arum).  (1)  (Sarvj),  a  city  of 
Osroene  in  Mesopotamia,  founded  by  the  Mac- 
edonians.—(2)  (Dahab),  a  city  of  Cyrrhestice, 
in  Syria. 

BATO  (-onis),  the  name  of  2  leaders  of  the 
Pannonians  and  Dalmatians  in  their  insurrec- 
tion in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  a.d.6. 

BXTTlADAE  (-arum),  kings  of  Cyrene  dur- 
ing 8  generations.  (1)  Battus  I.,  of  Thera, 
led  a  colony  to  Africa  at  the  command  of  the 
Delphic  oracle,  and  founded  Cyrene  about  b.o. 
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6:;i.— (2)  Aroesii.aus  I.,  son  of  No.  1,  reigned 
■  '  5S3.— (3)  Battvs  II.,  surnamed  "the 
Happy,"  BOH  Of  No.  -',  reigned  583-6(50  ?  —  (4) 
Aboesilato  II.,  son  t)i' No.::,  rarnamed  "the 
Oppressive/'reigned  about  560-550.  Hisbroth- 
en  withdrew  from  Cyrene,  and  founded Barca. 
—(5)  Battto  III,  or  "  the  Lame,*1  son  of  No. 4, 
reigned  about  550-530;  gave  a  new  constitu- 
tion to  the  city,  whereby  the  royal  power  was 
reduced  within  very  narrow  limits.— (o)  Au- 
okbii.aus  III.,  son  of  No.  5,  reigned  about 
530-514.  — (7)  Battus  IV.,  of  whose  life  we 
have  uo  accounts.  —  (8)  Arcesu.aus  IV.,  at 
whose  death,  about  450,  a  popular  govern- 
ment was  established. 

BATTUS  (-i),  a  shepherd  whom  Hermes 
turned  into  a  stone,  because  he  broke  a  prom- 
ise which  he  made  to  the  god. 

BAUCIS.       [PlIII.KMON.] 

BAULI  (-orum),  a  collection  of  villas  rather 
than  a  town  between  Misenum  and  Baiae  in 
Campania. 

BAYIUS  (-i)  and  MAEVIUS  (-i),  2  malevo- 
lent poetasters  who  attacked  the  poetry  of 
Virgil  and  Horace. 

BEBRYCES  and  BEBRYCES  (-um).  (1)  A 
mythical  people  in  Bithynia,  said  to  be  of 
Thracian  origin,  whose  "king,  Amycus,  slew 
Pollux. —  (2)  An  ancient  Iberian  people  on 
\he  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  N.  and  S.  of 
the  Pyrenees. 

BEDRlACUM  (-i),  a  small  place  in  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  between  Cremona  and  Verona,  cel- 
ebrated for  the  defeat  both  of  Otho  and  of 
the  Vitellian  troops,  a.t>.  G9. 

BELESIS  or  BELESYS,  a 
Chaldaean  priest  at  Babylon, 
who  is  said,  in  conjunction 
with  Arbaces,  the  Mede,  to 
have  overthrown  the  old  As- 
syrian empire.  Belesis  after- 
wards received  the  satrapy  of 
Babylon  from  Arbaces. 

BELGAE  (-arum),  a  people 
of  German  origin,  inhabiting 
the  N.E.  of  Gaul,  were  bound- 
ed on  the  N.  by  the  Rhine,  on 
the  W.  by  the  ocean,  on  the  S. 
by  the  Bequana  (Seine)  and 
Matrona  (Marne),  and  on  the 
E.  by  the  territory  of  the  Trc- 
viri.  They  were  the  bravest 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  and 
were  subdued  by  Caesar  after 
a  courageous  resistance. 

BELGlCA.     [Gai.i.i.v.] 

BELGIUM  (-i),  the  name 
generally  applied  to  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Bf.i.t.ovaoi,  and  of 
the  tribes  dependent  upon  the 
latter,  namely,  the  Atrebates, 
Ambiani,  Velliocasses,  Auler- 
ci,  and  Caleti.  Belgium  did 
not  include  the  whole  country 
inhabited  by  the  Belgae,  for 
we  rind  the  Nervii,  Remi,  etc., 
expresslv  excluded  from  it. 

BKLIDES.     [Belib.] 

BELISARITS,  the  greatest 
generalof  Justinian, overthrew 


the  Vandal  kingdom  in  Africa,  and  the  Gothic 
kingdom  in  Italy.  In  a.i>.  563  he  was  accused 
of  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Justinian; 
according  to  a  popular  tradition  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  property,  his  eyes  were  put  out, 
and  he  wandered  as  a  beggar  through  Con- 
stantinople; but  according  to  the  more  au- 
thentic account  he  was  merely  imprisoned  for 
a  year  in  his  own  palace,  and  then  restored  to 
his  honors.    He  died  in  565. 

BELLEROPHON  (-ontis)  or  BELLER5- 
PHONTES  (-ae),  son  of  the  Corinthian  king 
Glaucus  and  Eurymede,  and  grandson  of  Sis- 
yphus, was  originally  called  Hipponoiis,  and 
received  the  name  Bellerophon  from  slaying 
the  Corinthian  Belerus.  To  be  purified  from 
the  murder  he  fled  to  Proetus,  king  of  Argos, 
whose  wife  An  tea  fell  in  love  with  the  young 
hero ;  but  as  her  offers  were  rejected  by  him, 
she  accused  him  to  her  husband  of  having 
made  improper  proposals  to  her.  Proetus, 
unwilling  to  kill  him  with  his  own  hands, 
sent  him  to  his  father-in-law,  Iobates,  king 
of  Lycia,  with  a  letter,  in  which  the  latter  was 
requested  to  put  the  young  man  to  death. 
Iobates  accordingly  sent  him  to  kill  the  mon- 
ster Chimaera,  thinking  that  he  was  sure  to 
perish  in  the  contest.  [Chimaera.]  After 
obtaining  possession  of  the  winged  horse 
Pegasus,  Bellerophon  rose  with  him  into  the 
air,  and  slew  the  Chimarea  with  his  arrows. 
[Prgascs.]  Iobates,  thus  disappointed,  sent 
Bellerophon  against  the  Solymi,  and  next 
against  the  Amazons.  In  the'se  contests  he 
was  also  victorious;  and  on  his  return  to 
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(Tischbein,  Hamilton  Vases,  vol.  1,  pi.  1.) 
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Bellerophon  and  the  winged  horse  Pegasus. 
(From  a  Bass-relief.) 

•liyca,  being  attacked  by  the  bravest  Lycians, 
Vhom  Iobates  had  placed  in  ambush  for  the 
ourpose,  Bellerophou  slew  them  all.  Iobates, 
low  seeing  that  it  was  hopeless  to  kill  the 


BELUS.  (1)  Son  of  Poseidon  (Neptune)  and 
Libya  or  Eurynome,  twin-brother  of  Ajreuor, 
and  father  of  Aegyptus  and  Danaus.  He  was 
believed  to  be  the  founder  of  Babylon.  The 
patronymic  Bolides  is  given  to  Aegyptus  aud 
Danaus,  to  Lynceus,  son  of  Aegyptus,  and  to 
Palamedes.  The  Dan  aides,  daughters  of  Dan- 
aus,  were  also  called  Belides.  —  (2)  (\ahr 
Xaman),  a  river  of  Phoenicia,  falling  into 
the  sea  close  to  the  S.  of  Ptolemais  (Acre) 
celebrated  for  the  tradition  that  its  fine  sand 
first  led  the  Phoenicians  to  the  invention  ef 
glass. 

BENACUS  (-1)  LACUS  (Lago  di  Garda),  a 
lake  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  out  of  which  the  Min- 
cius  flows. 

BENEVENTUM  (-i :  Benevento),  a  town  in 
Samnium  on  the  Appia  Via,  formerly  called 
Maleventum,  on  account,  it  is  said,  of  its  bad 
air.  It  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in 
Italy,  having  been  founded,  according  to  tra- 
dition, by  Diomedes.  In  the  Samnite  wars  it 
was  subdued  by  the  Romans,  who  sent  a  col- 
ony thither  in  n.o.26S,  and  changed  its  name 
Maleventum  into  Beueventum.    The  modem 


Beneventum  in  Samnium. 


hero,  gave  him  his  daughter  (Philonoe,  Anti- 
clea,  or  Cassandra)  in  marriage,  and  made 
him  his  successor  on  the  throne.  At  last  Bel- 
lerophon drew  upon  himself  the  hatred  of 
the  gods,  and,  consumed  by  grief,  wandered 
lonely  through  the  Alei'an  field,  avoiding  the 
paths  of  men.  This  is  all  that  Homer  says 
respecting  Bellerophon's  later  fate  ;  some  tra- 
ditions related  that  he  attempted  to  fly  to 
heaven  upon  Pegasus,  but  that  Zeus  sent  a 
gad-fly  to  sting  the  horse,  which  threw  off 
the  rider  upon  the  earth,  who  became  lame 
or  blind  in  consequence. 

BELLONA  (-a),  the  Roman  goddess  of  war, 
.epresented  as  the  sister  or  wife  of  Mars- 
Mer  priests,  called  BeUonarii,  wounded  their 
own  arms  or  legs  when  they  offered  sacrifices 
'o  her. 

BELL5VACI  (-orum),  the  most  powerful 
if  the  Belgae,  dwelt  in  the  modern  Beauvais, 
between  the  Seine,  Oise,  Somme,  and  Bresle. 


town  has  several  Roman  remains,  among 
others  a  triumphal  arch  of  Trajan. 

BERECYNTIA  (-ae),  a  surname  of  Cybele, 
which  she  derived  from  Mt.  Berecyntus  in 
Phrygia,  where  she  was  worshiped. 

BERENICE  (-es),  a  Macedonic  form  of  Fixer- 
erilce,i.e.  "Bringing  Victory."  — (1)  Wife  of 
Ptolemy  I.  Soter,  and  the  mother  of  Ptolemy 
II.  Philadelphus.  —  (2)  Daughter  of  Ptolemy 
II.  Philadelphus,  and  wife  of  Antiochus  Theos, 
king  of  Syria,  who  divorced  Laodice  in  order 
to  marry  her,  u.o.  249.  On  the  death  of  Ptole- 
my, 247,  Antiochus  recalled  Laodice,  who,  not- 
withstanding, caused  him  to  be  poisoned,  and 
murdered  Berenice  and  her  son. — (3)  Daugh- 
ter of  Masras,  king  of  Cyrene,  and  wife  of 
Ptolemy  III.  Euergetes.  She  was  put  to  death 
by  her  son,  Ptolemy  IV.  Philopator  on  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne,  221  The  famous  hair 
of  Berenice,  which  she  dedicated  for  her  hus- 
band's safe  return  from  his  Syrian  expedition, 
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was  said  to  have  become  a  constellation. — (4) 
Otherwise  called  Cleopatra^  daughter  of  Ptol- 
emy VIII.  Lathyrus.  succeeded  Ber  father  on 
the'  throne,  b.o.  81,  and  married  Ptolemy  X. 
(Alexander  II.),  but  was  murdered  by  ber  hus- 
band 1(.»  days  after  her  marriage.— (5)  Daugh- 
ter of  Ptolemy  XI.  Auletes,  and  eldest  sister 
of  the  famous  Cleopatra,  was  placed  on  the 
throne  by  the  Alexandrines  when  they  drove 
out  her  father,  58.  She  next  married  Arche- 
laus,  but  was  put  to  death  with  her  husband 
when  Gabinius  restored  Auletes,  55. — (c)  Sis- 
ter of  Herod  the  Great,  married  Aristobulus, 
who  was  put  to  death  n.c.  6.  She  was  the 
mother  of  Agrippal.— (7)  Daughter  of  Agrippa 
I.,  married  her  uncle  Herod,  king  of  Chalets, 
by  whom  she  had  two  sons.  After  the  death 
of  Herod,  a.j>.4S,  Berenice,  then  20  years  old, 
lived  with  her  brother,  Agrippa  II.,  not  with- 
out suspicion  of  an  incestuous  commerce  with 
him.  She  gained  the  love  of  Titus,  who  was 
only  withheld  from  making  her  his  wife  by 
fear  of  offending  the  Romans  by  such  a  step. 

BERENICE  (-es),  the  name  of  several  cities 
of  the  period  of  the  Ptolemies.  Of  these  the 
most  important  were:— (1)  Formerly  Ezion- 
geber  (Ru.  nr.  Akabah),  in  Arabia,  at  the  head 
of  the  Sinus  Aelanites,  or  E.  branch  of  the 
Red  Sea.— (2)  Iu  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Red  Sea,  on  a  gulf  called  Sinus  Im- 
mnndus  (now  Foul  Bail,  where  its  ruins  are 
still  visible).  It  was  named  after  the  mother 
of  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphia,  who  built  it,  and 
made  a  road  hence  to  Coptos,  so  that  it  be- 
came a  chief  emporium  for  the  commerce  of 
Egypt  with  Arabia  and  India.— (3)  {Ben  Ghazi, 
Ru.),  in  Cyrenaica,  formerly  Hesvkris,  the  fa- 
bled site  of  the  Gardens  of  the  Hesperides. 
It  took  its  latter  name  from  the  wife  of  Ptol- 
emy III.  Euergetes. 

BERGSMUM  (-i :  Bergamo),  a  town  of  the 
Orobii  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  between  Comum 
and  Brixia,  afterwards  a  municipium. 

BEROEA  (-ae).  (1)  {Verria),  one  of  the 
most  ancient  towns  of  Macedonia,  S.W.  of 
Pella,  and  about  20  miles  from  the  sea.— (2) 
{Aleppo  or  Halcb),  a  town  in  Syria,  near  Anti- 
och,  enlarged  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  who  gave 
it  the  Macedoniau  name  of  Beroea.    It  is  call- 


BER?TUS  and  BERtTUS  (-i :  Beirut),  one 
of  the  oldest  sea-ports  of  Phoenicia,  stood 
half  way  between  Byblus  and  Sidon.  It  was 
destroyed  by  the  Syrian  king  Tryphon  (b.c. 
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140),  and  restored  by  Agrippa  under  Augus- 
tus, who  made  it  a  colony.  It  afterwards  be- 
came a  celebrated  seat  of  learning. 

BESSI  (Orum),  a  tierce  and  p'owerful  Thra- 
ciau  people,  who  dwelt  along  the  whole  of 
Mt.Haemus  as  far  as  the  Euxine. 

BESSUS  (-i),  satrap  of  Bactria  under  Da- 
rius III.,  seized  Darius  soon  after  the  battle 
of  Arbela,  b.o.  331.  Pursued  by  Alexander  in 
the  following  year,  Bessus  murdered  Darius, 
and  fled  to  Bactria,  where  he  assumed  the 
title  of  king.  He  was  betrayed  by  two  of  his 
followers  to  Alexander,  who  put  him  to  death. 
BETASII  (-orum),  a  people  in  Gallia  Belgica, 
between  the  Tnngri  and  Nervii,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Beetz  in  Brabant. 

BIANOR  (-oris),  also  called  Ocnus  or  Auc- 
nus,  son  of  Tiberis  and  Manto,  is  said  to  have 
built  the  town  of  Mantua,  and  to  have  called 
it  after  his  mother. 

BIAS  (-antis).  (1)  Brother  of  the  seu  Me- 
lampus.  — (2)  Of  Priene  in  Ionia,  one  of  the 
Seven  Sages  of  Greece,  flourished  about  b.o. 
550. 

BIBXCTTLTTS,  M.  FtTRlUS  (-i),  a  Roman 
poet,  born  at  Cremona,  wrote  a  poem  on  Cae- 
sar's Gallic  wrars,  and  another  entitled  Athio- 
pis.    They  are  both  ridiculed  by  Horace. 

BIBRACTE  (-es:  Autun),  the  chief  town 
of  the  Aedui  in  Gallia  Lugduneusis,  after- 
wards Auinistodunum. 

BIBRAX  (-actis:  Birvre),  a  town  of  the  Remi 
in  Gallia  Belgica,  not  far  from  Aisne. 

BIBITLUS,  M.  C  A  LPURNIUS  (-i), 
cnrule  aedile  b.o.  05,  praetor  02,  and 
consul  59,  in  each  of  which  years  he 
hadC.JuliusCaesarashiscolleagne. 
He  was  a  staunch  adherent  of  the 
aristocratical  party,  but  was  unable 
'n  his  consulship  to  resist  the  pow- 
erful combination  of  Caesar,  Pom- 
pey,  and  Crassus.  After  an  ineffect- 
ual attempt  to  oppose  Caesar's  agra- 
rian law,  he  withdrew  from  the  pop- 
ular assemblies  altogether;  whence 

Com  of  Beroea,  ,n  Sym,  w,th  the  Head  of  Trajan.  ,f  WM  M  ;„  joke  ^  u  wftg  the 

ed  Helbon  or  Chelbon  in  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  1S),  a  consulship  of  Julius  and  of  Caesar.  In  the 
name  still  retained  in  the  modern  Haleb,  for  civil  war  he  commanded  Pompev's  fleet  in  the 
>rhich  Europeans  have  substituted  Aleppo. 

BEROSrS  M),  a  priest  of  Belus  at  Baby- 
lon, lived  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  II.  (b.o. 
261-240),  and  wrote  in  Greek  a  history  of 
Babylonia.  Some  fragmenls  of  this  work  are 
preserved  by  Josepbus,  Eusebius,  and  the 
Christian  fathers. 


Adriatic,  and  died  (48)  while  holding  the  com. 
maud  off  Corcyra.  He  married  Porcia.  the 
daiurhter  of  Cato  Uticensis. 

BIDIS  (-is),  a  small  town  in  Sicily,  W.  of 
Svracuse. 

BIGERRA  (-ae),  a  town  of  the  Oretani  iu 
Hispania  Tarracouensis. 
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BIGERRIONES  (-um)  or  BIGERRI 
(-drum),  a  people  in  Aquitania,  near  the  Pyr- 
enees. 

BILBILIS  (-is :  Baubola),  a  town  of  the  Cel- 
tiberi  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  the  birth- 
place of  the  poet  Martial. 

BINGIUM  (-i :  Bingen),  a  town  ou  the  Rhine 
in  Gallica  Belgica. 

BION  (-onis).  (1)  Of  Smyrua,  a  bncolic  poet, 
flourished  about  n.c.  280,  aud  speut  the  last 
years  of  his  life  in  Sicily,  where  he  was  poi- 
soned. The  style  of  Bion  is  refined,  aud  his 
versification  fluent  and  elegant.— (2)  Of  Bo- 
rysthenes,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper, 
flourished  about  ii.o.  250.  He  was  sold  as  a 
slave,  when  young,  and  received  his  liberty 
from  his  master,  a  rhetorician.  He  studied 
at  Athens,  and  afterwards  lived  a  considerable 
time  at  the  court  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  king 
of  Macedonia.  Bion  was  noted  for  his  sharp 
s^iyings,  whence  Horace  speaks  of  persons 
delighting  Bioneis  sermonibus  et  sale  nigro. 

BISALTIA  (-ae),  a  district  in  Macedonia, 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Strymon,  inhabited  by 
a  Thracian  people. 

BISANTHE  (-68 :  Rodosto),  subsequently 
Rhaedestum  or  Rkaedestits,  a  town  iu  Thrace 
on  the  Propoutis,  with  a  good  harbor. 

BISTONES  (-um),  a  Thracian  people  be- 
tween Mt.  Rhodope  and  the  Aegean  Sea,  on 
the  lake  Bistonis,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Abdera,  From  the  worship  of  Dionysus  in 
Thrace  the  Bacchic  women  are  called  Bis- 
tdnuies. 

BlTHYNlA  (-ae),  a  district  of  Asia  Minor, 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  Mysia,  on  the  N.  by 
the  Pontus  Euxinus,  on  the  E.  by  Paphla- 
gonia,  and  on  the  S.  by  Phrygia  Epictetns, 
was  possessed  at  an  early  period  by  Thracian 
tribes  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  Strymon, 
called  Thyni  and  Bithyni,  of  whom  the  for- 
mer dwelt  on  the  coast,  the  latter  in  the  in- 
terior. The  country  was  subdued  by  the  Lyd- 
iaus,  and  afterwards  became  a  part  of  the 
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Persian  empire  under  Cyrus,  aud  was  govern- 
ed by  the  satraps  of  Phrygia.  During  the  de- 
cline of  the  Persian  empire,  the  N.  part  of  the 
country  became  independent,  under  native 
princes,  who  resisted  Alexander  and  his  suc- 
cessors, aud  established  a  kingdom,  which 
lasted  till  the  death  of  Nicomedes  III.  (n.c.  74), 
who  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans. 
Under  Augustus  it  was  made  a  proconsular 
province.  It  was  a  fertile  country,  intersected 
with  wooded  mountains,  the  highest  of  which 
was  the  Mysian  Olympus,  on  its  S.  border. 

BITON  (-onis)  and  CLEOBIS  (-is),  sons  of 
Cydippe,  a  priestess  of  Hera  at  Argos.  They 
were  celebrated  for  their  affection  to  their 
mother,  whose  chariot  they  once  dragged  dur* 
ing  a  festival  to  the  temple  of  Hera,  a  distance 
of  45  stadia.  The  priestess  prayed  to  the  god- 
dess to  grant  them  what  was  best  for  mortals  j 
and  during  the  night  they  both  died  while 
asleep  in  the  temple. 

BITURIGES  (-um),  a  numerous  and  power- 
ful Celtic  people  in  Gallia  Aquitania,  had  in 
early  times  the  supremacy  over  the  other 
Celts  in  Gaul.  They  were  divided  into  two 
tribes:  1.  Bit.  Cubi,  with  Avaricum  as  their 
capital  (Bourges).  2.  Bit,  Vivisei  or  Urisci : 
their  capital  was  Burdigala  (Bordeaux),  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Garumna. 

BLEMYFS  (-um),  an  Aethiopian  people,  on 
the  borders  of  Upper  Egypt. 

P.LOSIUS  or  BLOSSIUS  (-i),  the  name  of  a 
nuble  family  iu  Campania,  One  of  this  fam- 
ily, C.  Blosius,  of  Cumae,  was  a  philosopher,  a 
disciple  of  Antipater,  of  Tarsus,  and  a  friend 
of  Tib.  Gracchus. 

BOADICEA  (-ae),  qneeu  of  the  Iceni  in 
Britain,  having  been  shamefully  treated  by 
the  Romans,  who  even  ravished  her  two 
daughters,  excited  an  insurrection  of  the 
Britons  against  their  oppressors  during  the 
absence  of  Suetonius  Paulinus,  the  Roman 
governor,  on  an  expedition  to  the  island  of 
She  took  the  Roman  colonies  of  Ca- 
malodunum,  Londinium,  and  other 
places,  and  slew  nearly  70,000  Ro- 
mans and  their  allies.  She  was  at 
length  defeated  with  great  loss  by 
Suetonius  Paulinus,  and  put  an  end 
to  her  own  life.  a.d.  61. 

BOCCHUS  (-i).  (1)  King  of  Mau- 
retania,  and  father-in-law  of  Jugur- 
tha,  with  whom  at  first  he  made  war 
against  the  Romans,  but  whom  he 
afterwards  delivered  up  to  Sulla,  the 
quaestor  of  Marina,  b.c.  106.— (2)  Son 
of  the  preceding,  Mho  took  part  in 
the  civil  wars.  He  was  confirmed  in 
his  kingdom  by  Augustus. 

BODOTRIA  (-ae)  or  BODERIA 
(-ae),  AESTUARIUM  (-i),  (Firth  of 
Forth),  an  estuary  on  the  E.  coast 
of  Scotland. 

BOEBE  (-es),a  town  in  Pelasgiotis 
in  Thessaly,  on  the  W.  shore  of  the 
lake  Boebeis. 

BOEOTIA  (-ae),  a  district  of 
Greece,  bounded  N.  by  Opuntian 
Locris,  E.  by  the  Euboean  Sea,  S.  by 
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Attica,  Megaris,  and  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and 
\V.  by  Pbocis.  It  is  nearly  surrounded  by 
mountains,  namely,  Helicon  and  Parnassus  on 
the  W.,  Cithaeron  and  Parnea  on  the  s.,  the 

Opuntian  mountains  on  the  N.,  and  a  range 
of  mountains  along  the  sea-coast  on  the  E. 
Tli?  country  contains  several  fertile  plains, 
of  which  the  most  important  were  the  valleys 
of  the  Asopus  and  of  the  Cephissus.  The 
Boeotians  were  an  Aeolian  people,  who  orig- 
inally occupied  Arne  in  Thessaly,  from  which 
they  "were  expelled  by  the  Thessalians  sixty 
years  after  the  Trojan  war.  They  then  mi- 
grated into  the  country  called  after  them  Boe- 
otia,  partly  expelling  and  partly  incorpora- 
ting with  themselves  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  laud.  Boeotia  was  then  divided  into 
14  independent  states,  which  formed  a  league, 
with  Thebes  at  its  head.  The  chief  magis- 
trates of  the  confederacy  were  the  Boeotarchs,  J 
elected  annually.  The  government  in  most 
states  was  an  aristocracy. 

BOETHIUS  (-i),  a  Roman  statesman  and 
anthor,  born  about  a. p.  4T0,  was  famous  for 
his  general  .earning,  and  especially  for  his 
knowledge  of  Greek  philosophy.  He  was  first 
highly  favored  by  Theodosius  the  Great;  but 
having  awakened  his  suspicion,  he  was  thrown  i 
into  prison  by  him,  and  afterwards  put  to  ! 
death.  It  was  during  his  imprisonment  that 
he  wrote  his  celebrated  work,  De  Comolatione 
Philosophiae,  which  has  come  down  to  us. 

BOEUM  (-i),  an  ancient  town  of  the  Dorian 
Tetrapolis. 

BOII  (-ornm),  one  of  the  most  powerful  of 
the  Celtic  people,  said  to  have  dwelt  origin- 
ally in  Gaul  (Transalpina),  but  in  what  part  ! 
of  the  country  is  uncertain.  At  an  early  time 
they  migrated  in  two  great  swarms,  one  of  I 
which  crossed  the  Alps  and  settled  in  the 
country  between  the  Po  and  the  Apennines ; 
the  other  crossed  the  Rhine  and  settled  in  the 
part  of  Germany  called  Boihemum  {Bohemia) 
after  them,  and* between  the  Danube  and  the 
Tyrol.  The  Boii  in  Italy  long  carried  on  a  ! 
fierce  struggle  with  the  Romans,  but  they 
were  at  length  subdued  by  the  consul  P.  Scipio 
in  !!.c  191,  and  were  subsequently  incorpo- 
rated in  the  province  of  Gallia  Cisalpina.  The  ( 
Boii  in  Germany  maintained  their  power 
longer,  but  were  at  length  subdued  by  the 
Marcomanni,  and  expelled  from  the  country. 
BOLA  (-ae),  BOLAE.or  VOLAE  (-arum),  an 
ancient  town  of  the  Aequi,  belonging  to  the 
Latin  league. 

BOLBE  (-es),  a  lake  in  Macedonia,  empty- 
ing itself  by  a  short  river  into  the  Strymonic 
Gulf,  near  Bromiseus  and  Aulou. 

BOLBITINE  (-es:  Roxetta),  a  city  of  Lower 
Egypt,  near  the  mouth  of  a  branch  of  the 
Nile  (the  W.-most  but  one),  which  was  called 
the  Bolbitine  mouth. 

BOMILCAR  (-aris),  a  Numidian,  deep  in  the 
confidence  of  Jngurtha.  When  Juszurtha  was 
at  Rome,  100,  Bomilcar  effected  for  him  the 
assassination  of  Massiva.  In  107  he  plotted 
against  Jngurtha. 

BOMlUS  (-i)  Mons,  the  W.  part  of  Mt.Oeta 
In  Aetolia,  inhabited  by  the  Bomieuses. 
BONA  DEA  (-ae),  a  Roman  divinityf  is  de- 


scribed as  the  sister,  wife,  or  daughter  of 
Faunus,  and  was  herself  called  Fauna,  Fatua, 
or  Oma.  She  was  worshiped  at  Home  as  a 
chaste  and  prophetic  divinity ;  she  revealed 
her  oracles  only  to  females,  as  Faunus  did 
only  to  males.  Her  festival  was  celebrated 
every  year  on  the  1st  of  May,  in  the  house  of 
the  consul  or  praetor,  as  tlie  sacrifices  on  that 
occasion  were  offered  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
Roman  people.  The  solemnities  were  con- 
ducted by  the  Vestals,  and  no  male  person 
was  allowed  to  be  in  the  house  at  one  of  the 
festivals.  P.  Clodius  profaned  the  sacred  cer- 
emonies, by  entering  the  house  of  Caesar  in 
the  disguise  of  a  woman,  u.o.6'2. 

BONNA  (-ae:  Bonn),  a  town  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine  in  Lower  Germany,  and  in 
the  territory  of  the  Ubii,  was  a  strong  fortress 
of  the  Romans  and  the  regular  quarters  of  a 
Roman  legion. 

BONONIA  (-ae).  (1)  (Bologna),  a  town  in 
Gallia  Cispadana,  origiually  called  Felsina, 
was  in  ancient  times  an  Etruscan  city,  and 
the  capital  of  N.  Etrnria.  It  afterwards  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Boii,  but  it  was  colo- 
nized by  the  Romans  on  the  conquest  of  the 
Boii,  ]s.o.  191,  and  its  name  of  Felsina  was 
then  changed  into  Bononia.  (2)  (Botdogne), 
a  town  in  the  N.  of  Gaul.    See  Gesokiaoum. 

BOOTES.     [Akctuuus.] 

BORBETOMAGUS  (-i :  Worms),  also  called 
Vangiones,  at  a  later  time  Wormatia,  a  town 
of  the  Vangiones  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
in  Upper  Germany. 

BOREAS  (-ae),  theN.  wind,  or  more  strictly 
the  wind  from  the  N.N.E.,  was,  in  mythology, 
a  son  of  Astraeus  and  Eos,  and  brother  of 
Hesperus,  Zephyrus,  and  Notus.  He  dwelt  in 
a  cave  of  Mount  Haemus  in  Thrace.  He  car- 
ried off  Orithyia,  a  daughter  of  Erechtheus, 
king  of  Attica,  by  whom  he  begot  Zetes,  Ca- 
lais, and  Cleopatra,  wife  of  Phiuens,  who  are 
therefore  called  Boreades.  In  the  Persian  war 
Boreas  showed  his  friendly  disposition  to- 
wards the  Athenians  by  destroying  the  ships 
of  the  barbarians.  Boreas  was  worshiped  at 
Athens,  where  a  festival,  Boreasmi,  was  cele- 
brated in  his  honor. 


Boreas.    (Relief  from  Temple  of  the  Winds  at  Athens.) 

BORYSTHENES  (-is:  Dnieper),  afterwards 

Danapuis,  a  river  of  European  Sannatia,  (lows 

into  the  Euxiue.    Near  its  mouth  and  at  its 
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junction  with  the  Hypanis  lay  the  town  of 
Boeystiienes  or  Bobystiienis  (Kudak),  also 
called  Olbia,  Oi.biopolis,  and  Mibetopolis,  a 
colony  of  Miletus,  and  the  most  important 
Greek  city  on  the  N.  of  the  Euxine. 

BOSPORUS  (-i:  Ox-ford),  the  name  of  any 
straits  among  the  Greeks,  but  especially  ap- 
plied to  the  two  following:— (1)  The  Tuea- 
oian  Bosi'OEtrs  (Channel  of  Constantinople), 
unites  the  Propoutis  or  Sea  of  Marmora  with 
the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea.  According  to  the 
legend,  it  was  called  Bosporus  from  lo,  who 
crossed  it  in  the  form  of  a  heifer.  At  the  en- 
trance of  the  Bosporus  was  the  celebrated 
Symplegadf.s.  Darius  constructed  a  bridge 
across  the  Bosporus  when  he  iuvaded  Scy  thia. 
—  (2)  The  Cimmerian  Bospobus  (Stfaite  of 
Kaffa),  unites  the  Palus  Maeotis  or  Sea  of 
Azof  with  the-Euxine  or  Black  Sea.  It  form- 
ed, with  the  Tanais  (Don),  the  boundary  be- 
tween Asia  and  Europe,  and  it  derived  its 
name  from  the  Cimmeeii,  who  were  supposed 
to  have  dwelt  in  the  neighborhood.  On  the 
European  side  of  the  Bosporus,  the  modern 
Crimea,  the  Milesians  founded  the  town  of 
Panticapaeum,  also  called  Bosporus,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Panticapaeum  subsequently 
founded  the  town  of  Phanagoria  on  the  Asi- 
atic side  of  the  straits.  Panticapaeum  be- 
came the  residence  of  a  race  of  kings,  who  are 
frequently  mentioned  in  history  uuder 
the  name"  of  kings  of  Bosporus. 

BOSTRA  (-orum  :  O.  T.  Bozrah  ;  Bas- 
rah, Ru.),  a  city  of  Arabia,  in  an  oasis  of 
the  Syrian  Desert,  S.  of  Damascus. 

BOTTIA  or  BOTTIAEA  (-ae),  a  dis- 
trict in  Macedonia,  on  the  right  bank  / 
of  the  river  Axius,  extended  in  the  time  ' 
of  Thucydides  to  Pieria  on  the  W.  The 
Bottiaei  were  a  Thracian  people,  who, 
being  driven  out  of  the  country  by  the 
Macedonians,  settled  in  that  part  of  the 
Macedonian  Chalcidice  N.  of  Olynthus 
which  wassailed  Bottice. 

BOTTIOE.     [Bottia.] 

BOVllNUM  (Bojano),  the  chief  town    I 
of  the  Pentri  in  Samnium. 

B5VILLAE  (-arum),  an  ancient  town 
in  Latium  at  the  foot  of  the  Alban 
mountain,  on  the  Appian  Way,  about  10 
miles  from  Rome.  Near  it  Clodius  was 
killed  by  Milo  (15.0.  52). 

BRACHMANAE  (-arum)  or  BRACH- 
MANES  (-lam),  a  name  used  by  the  an- 
cient geographers,  sometimes  for  a  caste 
of  priests  in  India  (the  Brahmins), 
sometimes,  apparently,  for  all  the  peo- 
ple whose  religion  was'Brahminism,  and  some- 
times for  a  particular  tribe. 

BRANCHIDAE  (-arum :  Jeronda,  Ru.),  aft- 
erward Didyma,  or  -1,  a  place  on  the  sea-coast 
of  Ionia,  a  little  S.  of  Miletus,  celebrated  for 
its  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  suruamed 
Didymeus.  This  oracle,  which  the  Ionians 
held  in  the  highest  esteem,  was  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Branchus,  son  of  Apollo,  and 
a  Milesian  woman.  The  reputed  descendants 
of  this  Branchus,  the  Branchidae,  were  the 
hereditary  ministers  of  this  oracle.  The  tem- 
ple, called  Didymacum,  which  was  destroyed 


by  Xerxes,  was  rebuilt,  and  its  ruins  contain 
some  beautiful  specimens  of  the  Ionic  order 
of  architecture. 

BRASIDAS  (-ae),  the  most  distinguished 
Spartan  in  the  first  part  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  In  b.o.  424,  at  the  head  of  a  small  force, 
having  effected  a  dexterous  march  through 
the  hostile  country  of  Thessaly,  he  gained 
possession  of  many  of  the  cities  in  Macedonia 
subject  to  Athens ;  his  greatest  acquisition 
was  Amphipolis.  In  422  he  gained  a  brilliant 
victory  over  Cleon,  who  had  been  sent  with 
an  Athenian  force  to  recover  Amphipolis,  but 
he  was  slain  in  the  battle.  He  was  buried 
within  the  city,  and  the  inhabitants  honored 
him  as  a  hero  by  yearly  sacrifices  and  by 
games. 

BRATUSPANTIUM  (-i),  the  chief  town  of 
the  Bellovaci  in  Gallia  Belgica. 

BRAURON  (-onis),  a  demus  iu  Attica,  on 
the  E.  coast  of  the  river  Erasinus,  with  a  cel- 
ebrated temple  of  Artemis  (Diana),  who  was 
hence  called  Brauronia. 

BRENNUS  (-i).  (1)  The  leader  of  the  Se- 
nouian  Gauls,  who  in  b.o.  390  crossed  the 
Apennines,  defeated  the  Romans  at  the  Allia, 
and  took  Rome.  Alter  besieging  the  Capitol 
for  G  months,  he  quitted  the  city  upon  re- 
ceiving 1000  pouuds  of  gold  as  a  ransom  for 


The  Brennus  Shield. 

the  Capitol,  and  returned  home  safe  with  his 
booty.  But  it  was  subsequently  related  in 
the  popular  legends  that  Camillas  and  a  Ro- 
man army  appeared  at  the  moment  that  the 
gold  was"  being  weighed,  that  Brennus  was 
defeated  by  Camillas,  and  that  he  himself  and 
his  whole  army  were  slain  to  a  man.— (2)  The 
chief  leader  of  the  Gauls  who  invaded  Mace- 
donia and  Greece,  b.o.  2S0,  2T9.  In  the  year 
279  he  penetrated  into  the  S.  of  Greece,"  but 
was  defeated  near  Delphi,  most  of  his  men 
were  slain,  and  he  himself  put  an'  end  to  his 
own  life. 
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BREITNI  (-orum),  a  Rhaetian  people,  dwelt 
In  the  Tyrol  near  the  Brenner. 

BRIAREUS.    [Akgaboh.] 

BRIGANTES  (-um),  the  most  powerful  of 
the  British  tribes,  inhabited  the  whole  of  the 
N.  of  the  island  from  the  Abus  (Hnvibcr)  to 
the  Roman  wall,  with  the  exception  of  the 
S.E.  corner  of  Yorkshire,  which  was  inhabited 
by  the  Parisii.  The  Brigantes  consequently 
inhabited  the  greater  part  of  Yorkshire,  and 
th«  whole  of  Lancashire,  Durham, Westmore- 
land, and  Cumberland.  Their  capital  was 
EitoitACi  m.  They  were  conquered  by  Petilius 
Cereal  is  In  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  There 
was  also  a  tribe  of  Brigantes  in  the  S.  of  Ire- 
land, between  the  rivers  Birgus  (Barrow)  and 
Dabrona  (Blackuater),  in  the  counties  of  Wa- 
terford  and  Tipperary. 

BRIGANTINUS  (-i)  LACUS  {Bodemee  or 
Lake  of  Constance),  also  called  Venetttb  and 
Acuoniits,  through  which  the  Rhine  flows,  in- 
habited by  the  Helvetii  on  the  8.,  by  the  Rhaetii 
on  the  S.E.,  and  by  the  Vindelici  on  the  N. 

B RISE  IS  (-idle),  daughter  of  Briseus,  of 
Lyrnessus,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Achilles,  but 
was  seized  by  Agamemnon.  Hence  arose  the 
dire  feud  between  the  2  heroes.  [Aouilles.] 
Her  proper  name  was  Hippodamia. 

BRITANNIA  (-ae),  the  island  of  England 
and  Scotland,  which  was  also  called  ALBION. 
HiiiEKMA,  or  Ireland,  is  usually  spoken  of  as 
a  separate  island,  but  is  sometimes  included 
under  the  general  name  of  the  Insueae  Bbi- 
tannicae,  which  also  comprehended  the 
smaller  islands  around  the  coast  of  Great 
Britain.  The  Britons  were  Celts,  belonging 
to  that  branch  of  the  race  called  Cymry. 
Their  manners  and  customs  were  in  general 
the  same  as  the  Gauls ;  but,  separated  more 
than  the  Gauls  from  intercourse  with  civilized 
nations,  they  preserved  the  Celtic  religion  in 
a  purer  state  than  in  Gaul ;  and  hence  Druid- 
ism,  according  to  Caesar,  was  transplanted 
from  Gaul  to  Britain.  The  Britons  also  re- 
tained many  of  the  barbarous  Celtic  customs, 
which  the  more  civilized  Gauls  had  laid  aside. 
They  painted  their  bodies  with  a  blue  color, 
extracted  from  woad,  in  order  to  appear  more 
terrible  in  battle ;  and  they  had  wives  in  com- 
mon. At  a  later  time  the  Belgae  crossed  over 
from  Gaul,  and  settled  on  the  S.  and  E.  coasts, 
driving  the  Britons  into  the  interior  of  the 
island.  It  was  not  till  a  late  period  that  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  obtained  any  knowledge 
of  Britain.  In  early  times  the  Phoenicians 
visited  the  Scilly  Islands  and  the  coast  of 
Cornwall  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  tin ; 
but  whatever  knowledge  they  acquired  of  the 
country  they  jealously  kept  secret;  and  it 
only  transpired  that  there  were  Cassiteiudes, 
or  Tin  Inlands,  in  the  N.  parts  of  the  ocean. 
The  first  certain  knowledge  which  the  Greeks 
obtained  of  Britain  was  from  the  merchants 
of  Massilia  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  especially  from  the  voyages  of 
Pytiieab,  who  sailed  round  a  great  part  of 
Britain.  From  this  time  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  island  was  in  the  form  of  a 
triangle,  an  error  which  continued  to  prevail 
even  at  a  later  period.  Another  important 
mistake,  which  likewise  prevailed  for  a  long 
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time,  was  the  position  of  Britain  in  relation  to 
Gaul  and  Spain.  As  the  N.W.  coast  of  Spain 
was  supposed  to  extend  too  far  to  the  N.,  and 
the  W.  coast  of  Gaul  to  run  N.E.,  the  lower 
part  of  Britain  was  believed  to  lie  between 
Spain  and  Gaul.  The  Romans  first  became 
personally  acquainted  with  the  island  by  Cae- 
sar's invasion.  He  twice  landed  In  Britain 
(n.o.  55,  54) ;  and  though  on  the  second  occa- 
sion he  conquered  the  greater  part  of  the  S.E. 
of  the  island,  yet  he  did  not  take  permanent 
possession  of  any  portion  of  the  country,  and 
after  his  departure  the  Britons  continued  as 
independent  as  before.  The  Romans  made 
no  further  attempts  to  conquer  the  island  for 
nearly  100  years.  In  the  reign  of  Claudius 
(a.i>.  43),  they  again  landed  in  Britain,  and 
permanently  subdued  the  country  S.  of  the 
Thames.  They  now  began  to  extend  their 
conquests  over  the  other  parts  of  the  island ; 
and  the  great  victory  (61)  of  Suetonius  Pauli- 
nus  over  the  Britonsj  who  had  revolted  under 
Boadioka,  still  further  consolidated  the  Ro- 
man dominions.  In  the  reign  of  Vespasian, 
the  Romans  made  several  successful  expedi- 
tions against  the  Silubes  and  the  Brigantes  ; 
and  the  conquest  of  S.  Britain  was  at  length 
finally  completed  by  Agricola,  who  in  7  cam- 
paigns (78-84)  subdued  the  whole  of  the  isl- 
and as  far  N.  as  the  Frith  of  Forth  and  the 
Clvde,  between  which  he  erected  a  series  of 
forts  to  protect  the  Roman  dominions  from 
the  incursions  of  the  barbarians  in  the  N.  of 
Scotland.  The  Roman  part  of  Britain  was 
now  called  Britannia  Romana,  and  the  N. 
part,  inhabited  by  the  Caledonians,  Britannia 
Barbara,  or  Caledonia.  The  Romans,  how- 
ever, gave  up  the  N.  conquests  of  Agricola  in 
the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and  made  a  rampart  of 
turf  from  the  Aestuarium  Ituna  (Solicay  Frith) 
to  the  German  Ocean,  which  formed  the  N. 
boundary  of  their  dominions.  In  the  reign 
of  Antoninus  Pius  the  Romans  again  extend- 
ed their  boundary  as  far  as  the  conquests  of 
Agricola,  and  erected  a  rampart  connecting 
the  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  the  remains  of  which 
are  now  called  Grimes  Dike— Grime  in  the 
Celtic  language  signifying  great  or  powerful. 
The  Caledonians  afterwards  broke  through 
this  wall ;  and  in  consequence  of  their  re- 
peated devastations  of  the  Roman  dominions, 
the  emperor  Severus  went  to  Britain  in  208, 
in  order  to  conduct  the  war  against  them  in 
person.  He  died  in  the  island  at  Eboracum 
(York)  in  211,  after  erecting  a  solid  stone  wall 
from  the  Solway  to  the  month  of  the  Tyne,  a 
little  N.  of  the  rampart  of  Hadrian.  After  the 
death  of  Severus,  the  Romans  relinquished 
forever  all  their  conquests  N.  of  this  wall. 
Upon  the  resignation  of  the  empire  bv  Diocle- 
tian and  Maximian  (305),  Britain  fell  to  the 
share  of  Constantius,  who  died  at  Eboracum 
in  300,  and  his  son  Constantine  assumed  in 
the  island  the  title  of  Caesar.  Shortly  after- 
wards the  Caledonians,  who  now  appear  un- 
der the  names  of  Picts  and  Scots,  broke 
through  the  wall  of  Severus,  and  the  Saxons 
ravaged  the  coasts  of  Britain  ;  and  the  declin- 
ing power  of  the  Roman  empire  was  unable 
to  afford  the  province  any  effectual  assistance. 
In  the  reign  of  Honorius,  Constantine,  who 
had  been  proclaimed  emperor  in  Britaiu  (407), 
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withdrew  all  the  Roman  troops  from  the  isl- 
and, in  order  to  make  himself  master  of  Qaul. 
The  Britons  were  thus  left  exposed  to  the  rav- 
ages of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  and  at  length,  in 
447,  they  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  Sax- 
ons, who  became  the  masters  of  Britain.  The 
Roman  dominions  of  Britain  formed  a  single 
province  till  the  time  of  Severus,  and  were 
governed  by  a  legatus  of  the  emperor.  Seve- 
rus divided  the  country  into  2  provinces,  and 
Diocletian  into  4. 

BRITANNICUS  (-i),  son  of  the  emperor 
Claudius  and  Messaliua,  was  born  a.».  42. 
Agrippina,  the  second  wife  of  Claudius,  in- 
duced the  emperor  to  adopt  her  own  son,  and 
give  him  precedence  over  Britannicus.  This 
son,  the  emperor  Nero,  ascended  the  throne 
mi  54,  and  caused  Britannicus  to  be  poisoned 
vn  the  following  year. 

BRITOMARTIS  (-is),  a  Cretan  nymph, 
daughter  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  Carme,  and 
beloved  by  Minos,  who  pursued  her  9  months, 
till  at  length  she  leaped  into  the  sea,  and  was 
changed  by  Artemis  (Diana)  into  a  goddess. 

BRIXELLUM  (-i :  Bregella  or  Brescella),  a 
town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po  in  Gallia 
Cisalpina,  where  the  emperor  Otho  put  him- 
self to  death,  a.d.  69. 

BRIXIA  (-ae:  Brescia),  a  town  in  Gallia 
Cisalpina  on  the  road  from  Comum  to  Aqui- 
leia,  through  which  the  river  Mella  flowed. 

BR5MIUS,  a  surname  of  Dionysus  (Bac- 
chus), that  is,  the  noisy  god,  from  the  noise 
of  the  Bacchic  revelries  (from  (3penu>). 

BRONTES.    [Cyclopes.] 

BRUCTERI  (-5mm),  a  people  of  Germany, 
dwelt  on  each  side  of  the  Amisia  (Ems),  and 
extended  S.  as  far  as  the  Luppia  (Lippe).  The 
Bructsri  joined  the  Batavi  in  their  revolt 
against  the  Romans  in  a.d.  69. 


BRUNDUSIUM    or    BRUNDISIUM    <-i : 

Brindisi),  a  town  in  Calabria,  on  a  small  bay 
of  the  Adriatic,  forming  an  excellent  harbor, 
to  which  the  place  owed  its  importance.  The 
Appia  Via  terminated  at  Brundusium,  and  it 
way  the  usual  place  of  embarkation  for  Greece 
and  the  East.  It  was  conquered  and  colo- 
nized by  the  Romanc ,  b.o.  245.  The  poet  Pa- 
cuvius  was  born  at  this  town,  and  Virgil  died 
here  on  his  return  from  Greece,  b.c.  19. 

BRUTTIUM  (-i),  BRUTTIUS,  and  BRUT- 
TfORUM  AGER,  more  usually  called  BRUT- 
TII after  the  inhabitants,  the  S.  extremity  of 
Italy,  separated  from  Lucania  by  a  line  drawn 
from  the  month  of  the  Laus  to  Thurii,  and 
surrounded  on  the  other  three  sides  by  the 
sea.  It  was  the  country  called  in  ancient 
times  Oeuotria  and  Italia.  The  country  is 
mountainous,  as  the  Apennines  run  through 
it  down  to  the  Sicilian  Straits;  it  contained 
excellent  pasturage  for  cattle,  and  the  valleys 
produced  good  corn,  olives,  and  fruit.— The 
earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  Oeno- 
trians.  Subsequently  some  Lucanians,  who 
had  revolted  from  their  countrymen  in  Luca- 
nia, took  possession  of  the  country,  and  were 
hence  called  Bruttii  or  Brettii,  which  word  is 
said  to  mean  "rebels"  in  the  language  of  the 
Lucanians.  This  people,  however,  inhabited 
only  the  interior  of  the  land;  the  coast  was 
almost  entirely  in  the  possession  of  the  Greek 
colonies.  At  the  close  of  the  2d  Punic  war,  in 
which  the  Bruttii  had  been  the  allies  of  Han- 
nibal, they  lost  their  independence,  and  were 
treated  by  the  Romans  with  great  severity. 
They  were  declared  to  be  public  slaves,  and 
were  employed  as  lictors  and  servants  of  the 
magistrates. 

BRUTUS  (-i),  a  family  of  the  Junia  gens.— 
(1)  L.  Junius  Brutus,  son  of  M.  Junius  and  of 
Tarquinia,  the  sister  of  Tarquinius  Superbus. 
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His  elder  brother  was  murdered  by  Tarquin- 
iu*,  and  Lucius  escaped  his  brother's  fate  only 
by  feigning  idiocy,  whence  he  received  the 
surname  of  Brutns.  After  Lucretia  had  stab- 
bed herself,  Brutus  roused  the  Komans  to  ex- 
pel the  Tarquins;  and  upon  the  banishment 
of  the  latter,  he  was  elected  first  consul  with 
Tarqninins  Collatinus.  He  loved  his  country 
better  than  his  children,  and  put  to  death  his 
I  Bona,  who  had  attempted  to  restore  the  Tar- 


Coin  representing  the  Children  of  Brutus  led  to  death  by 
Lictors. 

quins.  He  fell  in  battle  the  same  year,  fight- 
ing against  Aruns,  me  son  of  Tarquiuius. 
Brutus  was  the  great  hero  in  the  legends 
about  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins.— (2) 
D.  Junius  Brutus,  surnamed  Galuakcus 
or  Caulaicus,  consul  138,  conquered  a 
great  part  of  Lusitania.  From  his  victo- 
ry over  the  Gallaeci  he  obtained  his  sur- 
name. He  was  a  patron  of  the  poet  L. 
Accius,  and  well  versed  in  Greek  and  Ro- 
man literature.  —  (3)  D.  Junius  Brutus, 
consul  7T,  and  husband  of  Sempronia, 
who  carried  on  an  intrigue  with  Catiline. 
—(4)  D.  Junius  Brutus,  adopted  by  A. 
Postnmius  Albinos,  consul  (.)9,  and  hence 
called  Brutus  Albums.  He  served  under 
Caesar  in  Gaul  and  in  the  civil  war;  but 
he  nevertheless  joined  the  conspiracy 
against  Caesar's  life.  After  the  death  of 
the  latter  (44)  he  went  into  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  which  had  been  promised  him  by 
Caesar,  and  which  he  refused  to  surrender 
to  Antony,  who  had  obtained  this  prov- 
ince from' the  people.  Antony  made  war 
against  bin),  and  kept  him  besieged  in 
Mutina,  till  the  siege  was  raised  in  April, 
4::,  by  the  consuls  Birtina  and  Pansa,  and 
by  Octavianus.  But  Brutus  only  obtained 
a  short  respite.  Antony  was'  preparing  to 
march  against  him  from  the  N.  with  a  large 
army,  and  Octavianus,  who  had  deserted  the 
senate,  was  marching  against  him  from  the 
S.  His  only  resource  was  flight,  but  he  was 
betrayed  by  Camillus,  a  Gaulish  chief,  and 
was  put  to  death  by  Antony,  43. — (5)  M.  Ju- 
nius Brctus,  married  Servilia,  the  half-sister 
of  Cato  of  Utica.  In  77  he.  espoused  the  cause 
of  Lepidus,  and  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  forces  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  where  he  was 
slain  by  command  of  Pompey.— (6)  M.  Junius 
Brutus,  the  so-called  tyrannicide,  son  of  No. 
5  and  Servilia.  He  lost  his  father  when  he 
was  only  8  years  old,  and  was  trained  by  his 
uncle  Cato  in  the  principles  of  the  aristocrat- 
ical  party.  Accordingly,  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war,  40,  he  joined  Pompey,  al- 
though he  was  the  murderer  of  his  father. 
After  the  battle  of  Pharsalin,  4S,  he  was  not 
only  pardoned  by  Caesar,  but  received  from 
him  the  greatest  marks  of  confidence  and  fa- 


vor. Caesar  made  him  governor  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul  in  46,  and  praetor  in  44,  and  also  prom- 
ised him  the  government  of  Macedonia.  But 
notwithstanding  all  the  obligations  he  was 
under  to  Caesar,  he  was  persuaded  by  Cassius 
to  murder  his  benefactor  under  the  delusive 
idea  of  again  establishing  the  republic.  [Cat- 
bar.]  After  the  murder  of  Caesar,  Brutus 
spent  a  short  time  in  Italy,  and  then  took 
possession  of  the  province  of  Macedonia.  He 
was  joined  by  Cassius,  who  commanded  in 
Syria,  and  their  united  forces  were  opposed 
to  those  of  Octavian  and  Antony.  Two  bat- 
tles were  fought  in  the  neighborhood  of  Phi- 
lippi  (42),  in  the  former  of  which  Brutus  was 
victorious,  though  Cassius  was  defeated ;  but 
in  the  latter  Brutus  also  was  defeated,  and 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  Brutus's  wife  was 
Poroia,  the  daughter  of  Cato.  Brutus  was  an 
ardent  student  of  literature  and  philosophy, 
but  he  appears  to  have  been  deficient  in  judg- 
ment and  original  power.  He  wrote  several 
works,  all  of  which  have  perished.  He  was 
a  literary  friend  of  Cicero,  who  dedicated  to 


him  several  of  his  works,  and  who  has  given 
the  name  of  Brutus  to  his  dialogue  on  illus- 
trious orators. 

BUYGI  (-orum)  or  BRYGES  (-urn),  a  bar- 
barous people  in  the  N.  of  Macedonia.  The 
Phrygians  were  believed  by  the  ancients  to 
have  Deen  a  portion  of  this  people,  who  emi- 
grated to  Asia  in  early  times.    [Purygia.] 

BTJBASSUS  (-i),  an  ancient  city  of  Caria, 
E.  of  Cnidus,  which  gave  name  to  the  bay 
(Bubassius  Sinus)  and  the  peninsula  on  which 
it  stood. 

BtTBASTIS  (-is)  or  BUBASTUS  <-i),  the 
capital  of  the  Nomos  Bnbastites  in  Lower 
Egypt,  stood  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Pelusiac 
branch  of  the  Nile,  and  was  the  chief  seat  of 
the  worship  of  the  goddess  Bubastis,  whom 
the  Greeks  identified  with  Artemis  (Diana). 

BUCEPHALA  or  -IA  (-ae :  Jhelum),  a  city 
on  the  Hydaspes,  in  N.  India,  built  by  Alex- 
ander, after  his  battle  with  Poms,  in  memory 
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of  his  favorite  charger  Bucephalus,  -who  died 
there,  after  carrying  him  through  all  his  cam- 
paigns. This  horse  was  purchased  hy  Philip 
for  13  talents,  and  no  one  was  able  to  break 
it  in  except  the  youthful  Alexander. 

BTTCEPHALUS.     [Bcoephala.] 

BUDINI  (-orum),  a  Scythian  people,  who 
dwelt  N.  of  the  Sauromatae  in  the  steppes  of 
S.  Russia. 

BULLIS  (-idis),  a  town  of  Illyria  on  the 
coast,  S.  of  Apollonia. 

BUPRASIUM  (-i),  an  ancient  town  in  Elis, 
mentioned  in  the  Iliad. 

BURA  (-ae),  one  of  the  12  cities  of  Achaia, 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  together  with 
Helice,  but  subsequently  rebuilt. 

BURDIGALA.     [BiTuniOKS.] 

BURGUNDIONES  (-um)  or  BURGUNDII 
(-orum),  a  powerful  nation  of  Germany,  dwelt 
originally  between  the  Viadus  (Oder)  and  the 
Vistula,  and  were  of  the  same  race  as  the 
Vandals  or  Goths.  They  were  driven  out  of 
their  original  abodes  by  the  Gepidae,  and  the 
greater  part  of  them  settled  in  the  country  on 
the  Maine.  In  the  5th  century  they  settled  in 
Gaul,  where  they  founded  the  powerful  king- 
dom of  Buraundy.  Their  chief  towns  were 
Geneva  and  Lyons. 

BURSA.     [Planccs.] 

BUSIUIS  (-idis).  (1)  A  king  of  Egypt,  who 
sacrificed  strangers  to  Zeus  (Jupiter),  but  was 
slain  by  Hercules.— (2)  A  city  in  Lower  Egypt, 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  Delta,  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Nile,  and  had  a  great  temple 
of  Isis,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  stand- 
ing. 

BtJTHROTUM  (-i :  Butrinto),  a  town  of 
Epirus,  a  flourishing  sea-port  on  a  small  pen- 
insula, opposite  Gorcyra. 

BUTO.  (1)  An  Egyptian  divinity,  was  the 
nurse  of  Horus  and  Bubastis,  the  children  of 


!  Osiris  and  Isis,  whom  she  saved  from  the  per- 
secutions of  Typhon  by  concealing  them  in 
the  floating  island  of  Chemuis.  The  Greeks 
identified  her  with  Leto  (Latona),  and  repre- 
sented her  as  the  goddess  of  night.  —  (2)  A 
city  in  Lower  Egypt,  stood  near  the  Seben- 
nytic  branch  of  the  Nile,  on  the  lake  of  Buto. 
It  was  celebrated  for  its  oracle  of  the  goddess 
Buto,  in  honor  of  whom  a  festival  was  held 
at  the  city  every  year. 

BUXENTUM  (-i  :  Policastro),  originally 
Pyxcs,  a  town  on  the  W.  coast  of  Lucania 
and  on  the  river  Bcxkntiis,  was  founded  by 
Micy  thus,  tyrant  of  Messana,  n.c.  471,  and  was 
afterwards  a  Roman  colony. 

BYBLIS  (-idis),  daughter  of  Miletus  and 
Idothea,  was  in  love  with  her  brother  Caunns, 
whom  she  pursued  through  various  lands,  till 

I  at  length,  worn  out  with  sorrow,  she  was 
changed  into  a  fouutain. 

BYBLUS  (-i :  Jebeil),  a  very  ancient  city  on 
the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  between  Berytus  and 

i  Tripolis,  a  little  N.  of  the  river  Adonis.    It 

i  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Adonis. 

j      BYRSA  (-ae),  the  citadel  of  Carth ago. 
BYZXCIUM  (-i)  or  BYZACEXA  REGK? 

(  (S.  part  of  Tunis),  the  S.  portion  of  the  Roman 

'  province  of  Africa. 

BYZANTIUM  (-i :  Constantinople),  a  town 
on  the  Thracian  Bosporus,  founded  by  the 
Megarians,  it.c.  65S,  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  Byzas,  the  leader  of  the  colony 
and  the  son  of  Poseidon  (Neptune).  It  was 
situated  on  2  hills,  was  40  stadia  in  circum- 
ference, and  its  acropolis  stood  on  the  site  of 
the  present  seraglio.  Its  favorable  position, 
commanding  as  it  did  the  entrance  to  the 
Euxine,  rendered  it  a  place  of  great  commer- 
cial importance.  A  new  city  was  built  on  its 
site  (330)  by  Constautine,  who  made  it  the 
capital  of  the  empire,  and  changed  its  name 

into  CoNSTANTIN-OrOLIS. 


C. 


CABALIA  (-ae),  a  small  district  of  Asia 
Minor,  between  Lycia  and  Pamphylia,  with  a 
town  of  the_same  name. 

CABILLONUM  (-i :  Chdlons-sur-Sadne),  a 
town  of  the  Aedui  on  the  Arar  (Ha/me)  in  Gal- 
lia Lusrduneusis. 

CABIRA  (-orum),  a  place  in  Pontus,  on  the 
borders  of  Armenia;  a  frequent  residence  of 
Mithridates,  who  was  defeated  here  by  Lu- 
cullns,  b  o.  71. 

CABIRI  (-orum),  mystic  divinities  wor- 
shiped in  various  parts  of  the  ancient  world. 
The  meaning  of  their  name,  their  character, 
and  nature,  are  quite  uncertain.  Divine  hon- 
ors were  paid  to  them  at  Samothrace,  Lem- 
nos,  and  Imbros,  and  their  mysteries  at  Sam- 
othrace were  solemnized  with  great  splendor. 
They  were  also  worshiped  at  Thebes,  Authe- 
don.  Pergamus,  and  elsewhere. 

CACUS  (-i),  son  of  Vulcan,  was  a  huge  gi- 
ant, who  inhabited  a  cave  on  Mount  Aveh- 
tine,  and  plundered  the  surrounding  country. 
When  Hercules  came  to  Italy  with  the  oxen 


which  he  had  taken  from  Geryon  in  Spain, 
Cacus  stole  part  of  the  cattle  while  the  hero 
slept,  and,  as  he  dragged  the  animals  into  his 
cave  by  their  tails,  ft  was  impossible  to  dis- 
cover their  traces.  But  when  the  remaining 
oxen  passed  by  the  cave,  those  within  began 
to  bellow,  and  were  thus  discovered,  where- 
upon Cacus  was  slain  by  Hercules.  In  honor 
of  his  victory,  Hercules  dedicated  the  ara 
maxima,  which  continued  to  exist  ages  after- 
wards in  Rome. 

ClDI  (-orum),  a  city  of  Phrygia  Epictetus, 
on  the  borders  of  Lydia. 

CADMEA.     [Thkhae.] 

CADMUS  (-!).  (1)  Son  of  Agenor,  king  of 
Phoenicia,  and  of  Telephassa,  and  brother  of 
Europa.  Another  legend  makes  him  a  native 
of  Thebes  in  Egypt.  When  Europa  was  car- 
ried off"  by  Zeus  (Jupiter)  to  Crete,  Agenor 
sent  Cadmus  in  search  of  his  sister,  enjoniing 
him  not  to  return  without  her.  Unable  to 
i  find  her,  Cadmus  settled  in  Thrace;  but  hav- 
I  ing  consulted  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  he  was 
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commanded  by  the  god  to  follow  a  cow  of  a 
certain  kind,  and  to  build  a  town  on  the  spot 
whore  the  cow  should  sink  down  with  fatigue. 
Cadmus  found  the  cow  in  Phoeis,  and  followed 
her  into  Boeotia,  where  she  sank  down  on  the 
spot  on  which  Cadmus  built  Cadmea,  after- 
wards the  citadel  of  Thebes.  Intending  to 
sacrifice  the  cow  to  Athena  (Minerva),  he  sent 
some  iK'rsons  to  the  neighboring  well  of  Ares 
tv)  fetch  water.  This  well  was  guarded  by  a 
dragon,  a  sou  of  Ares  (Mars),  who  killed  the 
men  sent  by  Cadmus.  Thereupon  Cadmus 
slew  the  dragon,  and,  on  the  advice  of  Athe- 
na, sowed  the  teeth  of  the  monster,  out  of 
which  armed  men  grew  up,  called  Sparti,  or 
the  Sown,  who  killed  each  other,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  5,  who  were  the  ancestors  of  the 
Thehans.  Athena  assigned  to  Cadmus  the 
government  of  Thebes,  and  Zeus  gave  him 
Harmouia  for  his  wife.  The  marriage  so- 
lemnity was  honored  by  the  presence  of  all 
the  Olympian  gods  in  the  Cadmea.  Cadmus 
gave  to  llarmonia  the  famous  peplus  and 
necklace  which  he  had  received  from  He- 

Ehaestus  (Vulcan)  or  from  Europa,  and  he 
ecame  by  her  the  father  of  Autonoe,  Ino, 
Semele,  Agave,  Polydorus,  and,  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  Illyrius.  In  the  end,  Cadmus 
and  Harmonia  were  changed  into  serpents, 
and  were  removed  by  Zeus  to  Elysium.  Cad- 
mus is  said  to  have  inf  >duced  into  Greece 
from  Phoenicia  or  Eu'vpt  an  alphabet  of  16 
letters.  — (2)  Of  Miletus,  the  earliest  Greek 
historian  or  logographer,  lived  about  n.c.  540. 

CADURCI  (-mum),  a  people  in  Gallia  Aqui- 
tauica,  in  the  country  now  called  Querci  (a 
corruption  of  Cadurci).  Their  capital  was 
Divona,  afterwards  Civitas  Cadcecorum, 
now  Cahors,  where  are  the  remains  of  a  Ro- 
man amphitheatre  and  of  an  aqueduct. 

CADtJSlI  (-orum)  or  GELAE  (-arum),  a 
powerful  Scythian  tribe  in  the  mountains 
S.W.  of  the  Caspian,  on  the  borders  of  Media 
Atropatene. 

CADTTIS,  according  to  Herodotus,  a  great 
city  of  the  Syrians  of  Palestine,  not  much 
smaller  than  Sardis,  was  taken  by  Necho, 
king  of  Egypt,  after  his  defeat  of  the  "Syr- 
ians" at  Magdolus.  It  is  now  pretty  well  es- 
tablished that  by  Cadytis  is  meaut  Jerusalem, 
and  that  the  battle  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
is  that  in  which  Necho  defeated  and  slew 
king  Joslah  at  Megiddo,  n.o.  608. 

CAECILIA  (-ae).  (1)  Caia,  the  Roman 
name  of  Tanaqtil,  wife  of  Tarquinius  Pris- 
cus.  —  (2)  Mktk.i.i.a,  daughter  of  L.  Metellus 
Dalmaticus,  consul  n.o.  Ill),  was  first  married 
to  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus.  consul  in  115,  and 
afterwards  to  the  dictator  Sulla. — (3)  Daugh- 
ter of  T.  Pompouius  Atticns,  called  Caecilia 
because  her  father  took  the  name  of  his  un- 
cle, Q,  Caecilins,  by  whom  he  was  adopted. 
She  was  married  to  M.  Vipsanius  Agnppa. 
[Atticub.] 

CAECILIUS  (-i).  (1)  Q.,  a  wealthy  Roman 
eques,  who  adopted  his  nephew  Atticns  in 
his  will,  and  leu  the  latter  a  fortune  of  10 
millions  of  sesterces.--(2)  CAKCti.ius  Calao- 
tincs,  a  Greek  rhetorician  at  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Augustus.— (3)  Caecu.ius  Statius,  a 
Roman  comic  poet,  the  immediate  predeces- 


sor of  Terence,  was  by  birth  an  Insubrian 
Gaul,  and  a  native  of  Milan.  Beinir  a  slave, 
ho  bore  the  servile  appellation  of  Statiu*, 
which  was  afterwards,  probably  when  he  re- 
ceived his  freedom,  converted  into  a  sort  of 
cognomen,  and  he  became  known  as  Caecil- 
ius  Statins.     He  died  u.o.  16S. 

CAECILIUS  METELLUS.     [MKTKr.i.rs.] 

CAECINA  (-ae),  the  name  of  a  family  of 
the  Etruscan  city  of  Volaterrae,  probably  de- 
rived from  the  river  Caeciua,  which  flows  by 
the  town.  (1)  A.  Caeoina,  whom  Cicero  de- 
fended in  a  law-suit,  u.o.  69. — (2)  A.  Caecina, 
son  of  the  preceding,  published  a  libelous 
work  against  Caesar,  and  was  in  consequence 
sent  into  exile  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
ii.o.  4S.— (3)  A.  Caecina  Alienus  was  quaes- 
tor in  Baetica,  in  Spain,  at  Nero's  death,  and 
was  one  of  the  foremost  in  joining  the  party 
of  Galba.  He  served  first  under  Galba,  and 
afterwards  joined  Vitellius;  but,  proving  a 
traitor  to  the  latter,  he  joined  Vespasiau, 
against  whom  also  he  conspired,  and  was 
slain  by  order  of  Titus. 

CAECtTBUS  (-i)  AGER,  a  marshy  district 
in  Latium,  bordering  on  the  gulf  of  Amyclae, 
close  to  Fundi,  celebrated  for  its  wiue  (Caecu- 
bum)  in  the  age  of  Horace.  In  the  time  of 
Pliny  the  reputation  of  this  wine  was  entirely 
gone. 

CAECULUS  (-i),  an  ancient  Italian  hero, 
son  of  Vulcau,  is  said  to  have  founded  Prae- 
neste. 

CAELES  or  CAELIUS  (-i)  VIBENNA  (-ae), 
the  leader  of  an  Etruscan  army,  is  said  to 
have  come  to  Rome  in  the  reign  either  of 
Romulus  or  of  Tarquiuius  Priscus,  and  to 
have  settled  with  his  troops  ou  the  hill  called 
after  him  the  Caelian. 

CAELIUS  or  COELIUS  MONS.     [Roma.] 

CAENEUS  (-e6s  or  ei),  one  of  the  Lapi- 
thae,  son  of  Elatus  or  Coronus,  was  originally 
a  maiden  named  Caenis  (-idis),  who  was  be- 
loved by  Poseidon  (Neptune),  and  was  by 
this  god  changed  into  a  man,  and  rendered 
invulnerable.  In  the  battle  between  the  La- 
pithae  and  the  Centaurs  at  the  marriage  of 
Pirithous.  he  was  buried  by  the  Centaurs  un- 
der a  mass  of  trees,  as  they  were  unable  to 
kill  him  ;  but  he  was  changed  into  a  bird.  In 
the  lower  world  Caeneus  recovered  his  female 
form. 

CAENI  or  CAENlCI  (-orum),  a  Thracian 
people,  betweeu  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Pany- 
sus. 

CAENINA  (-ae),  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  in 
Latium,  whose  king,  Acron,  is  said  to  have 
carried  on  the  first  war  against  Rome.  After 
their  defeat,  most  of  the  inhabitants  removed 
to  Rome. 

CAENIS.    [Caeneus.] 

CAEPIO,  Cm.  SERVILIUS  (-i),  consul  b.o. 
106,  was  sent  into  Gallia  Narbonensis  to  op- 
pose the  Cimbri.  In  105  he  was  defeated  by 
the  Cimbri,  along  with  the  consul  Cu.  Mal- 
lius  or  Manilas,  *0,000  soldiers  and  40,000 
camp-followers  are  said  to  have  perished. 
Caepio  survived  the  battle,  but  10  years  aft- 
erwards (95)  he  was  brought  to  trial  by  the 
tribune  C.  Norbanus,  on  account  of  his"  mis- 
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conduct  in  this  war.  He  was  condemned, 
and  cast  into  prison,  where,  according  to  one 
account,  he  died;  but  it  was  more  generally 
stated  that  he  escaped  from  prison,  and  lived 
in  exile  at  Smyrna. 

CAERE  (Cervetri),  called  by  the  Greeks 
Agylla  {Agijllina  urbs,  Virg.),  a  city  in  Etru- 
rin,  situated  on  a  small  river  W.  of  Veii,  and 
50  stadia  from  the  coast.  It  was  an  ancient 
Pelasgic  city,  the  capital  of  the  cruel  Mezeu- 
tius,  and  was  afterwards  one  of  the  12  Etrus- 
can cities,  with  a  territory  extending  appar- 
ently as  far  as  the  Tiber.  In  early  times  Caere 
was  closely  allied  with  Rome  ;  and  when  the 
latter  citv  was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  «.o.  390, 
Caere  gave  refuge  to  the  Vestal  virgins.  The 
Romans,  out  of  gratitude,  are  said  to  have 
conferred  upon  the  Caerites  the  Roman  fran- 
chise without  the  suffragium,  though  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  Caerites  enjoyed  this 
honor  previously.  The  Caerites  appear  to 
have  been  the  first  body  of  Roman  citizens 
who  did  not  enjoy  the  suffrage.  Thus,  when 
a  Roman  citizen  was  struck  out  of  his  tribe 
by  the  censors,  and  made  an  aerarian,  he  was 
said  to  become  one  of  the  Caerites,  since  he 
had  lost  the  suffrage:  hence  we  find  the  ex- 
pressions in  tabulas  Caeritum  re/erre  and 
aerarium  facer e  used  as  synonymous. 

CAESAR  (-aris),  the  name  of  a  patrician 
family,  of  the  Julia  gens,  which  traced  its  or- 
igin to  lulus,  the  son  of  Aeneas.  Various 
etymologies  of  the  name  are  given  by  the  an- 
cient writers,  but  it  is  probably  connected 
with  the  Latin  word  caes-ar-ies,  and  the  San- 
skrit kesa,"  hair;"  for  it  is  in  accordance  with 
the  Roman  custom  for  a  surname  to  be  given 
to  an  individual  from  some  peculiarity  in  his 
personal  appearance.  The  name  was  as- 
f  unied  by  Augustus  as  the  adopted  son  of  the 
dictator  C.  Julius  Caesar,  and  was  by  Augus- 
tus  handed  down  to  his  adopted  sou  Tiberius. 
It  continued  to  be  used  by  Caligula,  Claudius, 
and  Nero,  as  members  either  by  adoption  or 
female  descent  of  Caesar's  family ;  but  though 
the  family  became  extinct  with  Nero,  suc- 
ceeding emperors  still  retained  the  name  as 
part  of  their  titles,  and  it  was  the  practice  to 
prefix  it  to  their  own  name— as,  for  instance, 
I  mperator  Caesar Domitianiis Augiistus.  When 
Hadrian  adopted  Aelius  Veins, tie  allowed  the 
latter  to  take  the  title  of  Caesar;  and  from 
this  time,  though  the  title  of  Augustus  con- 
tinued to  be  confined  to  the  reigning  prince, 
that  of  Caesar  was  also  granted  to  the  second 
person  in  the  state,  and  the  heir  presumptive 
to  the  throne.  (1)  L.  Julius  Caesar,  consul, 
ji.e.  90,  fought  against  the  Socii,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  same  year  proposed  the  Lex  Ju- 
lia de  Civitate,  which  granted  the  citizenship 
to  the  Latins  and  the  Socii  who  had  remained 
faithful  to  Rome.  Caesar  was  censor  in  89; 
he  belonged  to  the  aristocratical  party,  and 
was  put  to  death  by  Marius  in  S7.— (2)  C.  Ju- 
lius Caesar  Strabo  Vopisous,  brother  of  No. 
1,  was  curule  aedile  in  90,  was  a  candidate  for 
the  consulship  in  88,  and  was  slain  alon<r  with 
his  brother  by  Marius  in  ST.  He  was  one  of 
the  chief  orators  and  poets  of  his  age,  and  is 
one  of  the  speakers  in  Cicero's  dialogue  De 
Oratm-e.—(2)  L.  Julius  Caesar,  son  of  No.  2, 


and  uncle  by  his  sister  Julia  of  M.  Antony  the 
triumvir.  He  was  consul  in  04,  and  belonged, 
like  his  father,  to  the  aristocratical  party.  He 
appears  to  have  deserted  this  party  after- 
wards ;  we  find  him  in  Gaul  in  52  as  one  of 
the  legates  of  C.  Caesar,  and  he  continued  in 
Italy  during  the  civil  war.  After  Caesar's 
death  (44)  he  sided  with  the  senate  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  uncle  Antony,  and  was  in  con- 
sequence proscribed  by  the  latter  in  43,  but 
obtained  his  pardon  through  the  influence  of 
his  sister  Julia.— (4)  L.  JcLir/6  Caesar,  son  of 
No.  3,  usually  distinguished  from  his  father 
by  the  addition  to  his  name  of  filius  or  ado- 
lescens.  He  joined  Pompey  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  and  was  sent  by 
Pompey  to  Caesar  with  proposals  of  peace.— 
(5)  C.  Julius  Caesar,  the  dictator,  was  bora 
on  the  12th  of  July,  100,  in  the  consulship  of 
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C.  Marius  (VI.)  and  L.Valerius  iflaccus,  and 
was  consequently  G  years  younger  than  Pom- 
pey and  Cicero.  Caesar  was  closely  connect- 
ed with  the  popular  party  by  the  marriage  of 
his  aunt  Julia  with  the  great  Marius;  and  in 
S3,  though  only  17  years  of  age,  he  married 
Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  L.  China,  the  chief 
leader  of  the  Marian  party.  Sulla  commanded 
him  to  put  away  his  wife,  but  he  refused  to 
obey  him,  and  was  consequently  proscribed. 
He  concealed  himself  for  some  time  in  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  till  his  friends  ob- 

I  tained'his  pardon  from  Sulla,  who  is  said  to 
have  observed,  when  they  pleaded  his  youth, 

;  that  "that  boy  would  some  day  or  another 
be  the  ruin  of  the  aristocracy,  for  that  there 
were  many  Mariuses  in  him."  Seeing  that 
he  was  not  safe  at  Rome,  he  went  to  Asia, 
where  he  served  his  first  campaign  under  M. 
Minncius  Thermus,  and,  at  the  capture  of 
Mytilene  (SO),  was  rewarded  with  a  civic 
crown  for  saving  the  life  of  a  fellow-soldier. 
On  the  death  of  Sulla,  in  78,  he  returned  to 
Rome,  and  in  the  following  year  gained  great 
renown  as  an  orator,  though  he  was  only  22 
years  of  age,  by  his  prosecution  of  Cn.  Dola- 
bella  on  account  of  extortion  in  his  province 
of  Macedonia.    To  perfect  himself  in  oratory. 
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he  resolved  to  study  In  Rhodes  under  Apol- 
lonius  Molo,  hut  on  his  voyage  thither  he  was 
captured  by  pirates,  and  only  obtained  his 
liberty  by  a' ransom  of  60  talents.  At  Miletus 
he  manned  some  vessels,  overpowered  the 
pirates,  and  conducted  them  as  prisoners  to 
lVrgamus,  where  he  crucified  them — a  pun- 
ishment, with  which  he  had  frequently  threat- 
ened them  in  sport  when  he  was  their  pris- 
oner. On  his  return  to  Rome  he  devoted  all 
his  energies  to  acquire  the  favor  of  the  peo- 

Ele.  His  liberality  was  unbounded;  and,  as 
is  private  fortune  was  not  large,  be  soon 
contracted  enormous  debts.  But  he  gained 
his  object,  and  became  the  favorite  of  the 
people,  and  was  raised  by  them  in  succession 
to  the  high  offices  of  the  state.  He  was 
quaestor  fn  68,  aedile  in  65,  when  he  spent 
enormous  sums  upon  the  public  games  and 
buildings,  and  was  elected  Poutifex  Maxi- 
mus  in  03.  In  the  debate  in  the  senate  on 
the  punishment  of  the  Catilinarian  conspira- 
tors, he  opposed  their  execution  in  a  very 
able  speech,  which  made  such  an  impression 
that  their  lives  would  have  been  spared  but 
for  the  speech  of  Cato  in  reply.  In  6'2  he  was 
praetor,  and  in  the  following  year  he  went 
as  propraetor  into  Farther  Spaiu,  where  he 
gained  great  victories  over  the  Lusitanians. 
On  his  return  to  Rome  he  was  elected  consul 
along  with  Bibulus,  a  warm  supporter  of  the 
aristocracy.  After  his  election,  but  before  he 
entered  upon  the  consulship,  he  formed  that 
coalition  with  Pompey  and  M.  Crassus  usu- 
ally known  by  the  name  of  the  first  triumvi- 
rate. Pompey  had  become  estranged  from 
the  aristocracy,  since  the  senate  had  opposed 
the  ratification  of  his  acts  in  Asia,  and  of  an 
assignment  of  lands  which  he  had  promised 
to  his  veterans.  Crassus,  in  consequence  of 
his  immense  wealth,  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  men  at  Rome,  but  was  a  personal 
enemy  of  Pompey.  They  were  reconciled  by 
Caesar,  and  the  three  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment to  support  one  another,  and  to  divide 
the  power  in  the  state  between  them.  In  51) 
Caesar  was  consul,  and,  being  supported  by 
Pompey  and  Crassus,  he  was  able  to  carry  all 
his  measures.  Bibulus,  from  whom  the  sen- 
ate had  expected  so  much,  could  offer  no  ef- 
fectual opposition,  and,  after  making  a  vain 
attempt  to  resist  Caesar,  shut  himself  up  in 
his  own  house,  and  did  not  appear  again  in 
public  till  the  expiration  of  his  consulship. 
Caesar  brought  forward  such  measures  as  se- 
cured for  him  the  affections  of  the  poorest 
citizens,  of  the  Equites,  and  of  the  powerful 
Pompey ;  having  done  this,  he  was  easily  able 
to  obtain  for  himself  the  provinces  which  he 
wished.  By  a  vote  of  the  people,  proposed 
by  the  tribune  Vatinius,  the  provinces  of  Cis- 
alpine Gaul  and  Illyricnm  were  granted  to 
Caesar,  with  3  legions,  for  5  years  ;  and  the 
senate  added  to  his  government  the  province 
of  Transalpine  Gaul,' with  another  legion,  for 
5  years  alftO,  a<  they  saw  that  a  bill  would  be 
proposed  to  the  pec.ple  for  that  purpose  if 
they  did  not  grant  the  province  themselves. 
Caesar  foresaw  that  the  straggle  between  the 
different  parties  at  Rome  must  eventually  be 
terminated  by  the  sword,  and  he  had  there- 
fore resolved  to  obtain  an  army,  which  he 


might  attach  to  himself  by  victories  and  re- 
wards. In  the  course  of  the  same  year  he 
united  himself  more  closely  to  Pompey  by 
giving  him  bis  daughter  Julia  in  marriage. 
Daring  the  next  9  years  Caesar  was  occupied 
with  the  subjugation  of  Gaul.  He  conquered 
the  whole  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  which  had 
hitherto  been  independent  of  the  Romans, 
with  the  exception  of  the  S.E.  part  called 
Provincia;  he  twice  crossed  the  Rhine,  and 
twice  lauded  in  Britain,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously unknown  to  the  Romans.  His  first 
invasion  of  Britain  was  made  late  in  the  sum- 
mer of  55,  but  more  with  the  view  of  obtain- 
ing some  knowledge  of  the  island  from  per- 
sonal observation  than  with  the  intention  of 
permanent  conquest  at  present.  He  sailed 
from  the  port  of  Itius  (probably  Witmnd,  be- 
tween Calais  and  Boulogne),  and  effected  a  - 
landing  somewhere  near  the  south  Foreland, 
after  a  severe  struggle  with  the  natives.  The 
late  period  of  the  year  compelled  him  to  re- 
turn to  Gaul  after  remaining  only  a  short 
time  in  the  island.  In  this  year,  according  to 
his  arrangement  with  Pompey  and  Crassus. 
who  were  now  consuls,  his  government  or 
the  Gauls  and  Illyricnm  was  prolonged  for  5 
years,  namely,  from  the  1st  of  January,  53,  to 
the  end  of  December,  49.  During  the  follow, 
ing  year  (54)  he  invaded  Britain  a  second 
time.  He  lauded  in  Britain  at  the  same  place 
as  in  the  former  year,  defeated  the  Britons 
in  a  series  of  engagements,  and  crossed  the 
Tamesis  {Thames).  The  Britons  submitted, 
and  promised  to  pay  an  annual  tribute ;  but 
their  subjection  was  only  nominal.  Caesar's 
success  in  Gaul  excited  Pompey's  jealousy ; 
and  the  death  of  Julia  in  childbirth,  in  54, 
broke  one  of  the  few  links  which  kept  them 
together.  Pompey  was  thus  led  to  join  again 
the  aristocratical  party,  by  whose  assistance 
he  hoped  to  retain  his  position  as  the  chief 
man  in  the  Roman  state.  The  great  object 
of  this  party  was  to  deprive  Caesar  of  his 
command,  and  to  compel  him  to  come  to 
Rome  as  a  private  man  to  sue  for  the  consul- 
ship. Caesar  offered  to  resign  his  command 
if  Pompey  would  do  the  same;  but  the  sen- 
ate would  listen  to  no  compromise.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  1st  of  January,  49,  the  senate 
passed  a  resolution  that  Caesar  should  dis- 
band his  army  by  a  certain  day,  and  that  if 
he  did  not  do  so  he  should  be  regarded  as  an 
enemy  of  the  state.  Two  of  the  tribunes,  M. 
Antonius  and  Q.  Cassius,  put  their  veto  upon 
this  resolution,  but  their  opposition  was  set 
at  naught,  and  they  fled  for  refuge  to  Caesar's 
camp.  Under  the  plea  of  protecting  the  trib- 
unes, Caesar  crossed  the  Rubicon,  which  sep- 
arated his  province  from  Italy,  and  marched 
towards  Rome.  Pompey,  who  had  been  in- 
trusted by  the  senate  with  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  soon  discovered  how  greatly  he  had 
overrated  his  own  popularity  and  influence. 
His  own  troops  deserted  to  his  rival  in  crowds; 
town  after  town  in  Italy  opened  its  gates  to 
Caesar,  whose  march  was  like  a  triumphal 
S.  Meantime,  Pompey,  with  the  mag- 
istrates and  senators,  had  fled  from  Rome  to 
the  S.  of  Italy,  and  on  the  17th  of  March  em- 
barked for  Greece.  Caesar  pursued  Pompey 
to  Brundusium,  but  he  was  unable  to  follow 
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him  to  Greece  for  want  of  ships.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  set  out  for  Spain,  where  Pom- 
pey's  legates,  Afrauius,  Petreius,  and  Varro, 
commanded  powerful  armies.  After  defeat- 
ing Afranius  and  Petreius,  and  receiving  the 
submission  of  Varro,  Caesar  returned  to 
Rome,  where  he  had  in  the  mean  time  been 
appointed  dictator  by  the  praetor  M.  Lepitlns. 
He  resigned  the  dictatorship  at  the  end  of  11 
days,  after  holding  the  consular  comitia,  in 
which  he  himself  and  P.  Servilius  Vatia  Isau- 
ricus  were  elected  consuls  for  the  next  year. 
— At  the  beginning  of  January,  48,  Caesar 
crossed  over  to  Greece,  where  Pompey  had 
collected  a  formidable  army.  At  first  the 
campaign  was  in  Pompey's  favor :  Caesar  was 
repulsed  before  Dyrrhachium  with  consider- 
able loss,  and  was  obliged  to  retreat  towards 
6*  Thessaly.  In  this  country,  on  the  plains  of 
Pharsalus,  or  Pharsalia,  a  decisive  battle  was 
fought  between  the  two  armies  on  Aug.  9th, 
48,  in  which  Pompey  was  completely  defeated. 
Pompey  fled  to  Egypt,  pursued  by  Caesar,  but 
he  was  murdered"  before  Caesar  arrived  in 
the  country.  [Pompkus.]  On  his  arrival  in 
Egypt,  Caesar  became  involved  in  a  war,  usu- 
ally called  the  Alexandrine  war.  It  arose 
from  the  determination  of  Caesar  that  Cleo- 
patra, whose  fascinations  had  won  his  heart, 
should  reign  in  common  with  her  brother 
Ptolemy;  but  this  decision  was  opposed  by 
the  guardians  of  the  young  king,  aud  the  war 
which  thus  broke  out  was  not  brought  to  a 
close  till  the  latter  end  of  March,  47.  It  was 
soon  after  this  that  Clenpat^i  had  a  son  by 
Caesar.  [Caksakion.]  Caesar  returned  to 
Koine  through  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  and  on 
his  march  through  Pontus  attacked  Pharna- 
ces,  the  son  of  Mithridates  the  Great,  who 
had  assisted  Pompey.  He  defeated  Pharna- 
ces  near  Zela  with  such  ease  that  he  informed 
the  senate  of  his  victory  by  the  words,  rent, 
vidi,  vid.  He  reached  Rome  in  September 
(47),  and  before  the  end  of  the  month  set  sail 
for  Africa,  where  Scipio  and  Cato  had  collect- 
ed a  large  army.  The  war  was  terminated  by 
thedefeatof  the  Pompeian  army  at  the  battle 
of  Thapsus,  on  the  Gth  of  April,46.  Cato,  un- 
able to  defend  Utica,  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life. — Caesar  returned  to  Rome  in  the  latter 
end  of  July.  He  was  now  the  undisputed 
master  of  the  Roman  world,  but  he  used  his 
victory  with  the  greatest  moderation.  Unlike 
other  conquerors  in  civil  wars,  he  freely  for- 
gave all  who  had  borne  arms  against  him, 
and  declared  that  he  would  make  no  differ- 
ence between  Pompeians  and  Caesariaus.  His 
clemency  was  one  of  the  brightest  features  of 
his  character.  One  of  the  most  important  of 
his  measures  this  year  (46)  was  the  reforma 
tion  of  the  calendar.  As  the  Roman  year  was 
now  3  months  in  advance  of  the  real  time, 
Caesar  added  90  days  to  this  year,  and  thus 
made  the  whole  year  consist  of  445  days  ■  and 
he  guarded  atrainst  a  repetition  of  similar  er- 
rors for  the  future  by  adapting  the  year  to 
the  sun's  course. — Meantime  the  two  sons  of 
Pompey,  Sextus  and  Cneius,  had  collected  a 
new  army  in  Spain.  Caesar  set  out  for  Spain 
towards  the  end  of  the  year,  and  brought  the 
war  to  a  close  by  the  battle  of  Munda,  on  the 
37th  cf  March,  45,  in  which  the  enemy  were 


only  defeated  after  a  most  obstinate  resist- 
ance. Cn.  Pompey  was  killed  shortly  after- 
wards, but  Sextus  made  good  his  escape. 
Caesar  reached  Rome  in  September,  aud  en- 
tered the  city  in  triumph.  Possessing  royal 
power,  he  now  wished  to  obtain  the  title  of 
king,  and  Antony  accordingly  offered  him  the 
diadem  in  public  on  the  festival  of  the  Luper- 
calia  (the  15th  of  February) ;  but,  seeing  that 
the  proposition  was  not  favorably  received 
by  the  people,  he  declined  it  for  the  present. 
— But  Caesar's  power  was  not  witnessed  with- 
out envy.  The  Roman  aristocracy  resolved 
to  remove  him  by  assassination.  The  con- 
spiracy against  Caesar's  life  had  been  set  afoot 
by  Cassius,  a  personal  enemy  of  Caesar's,  and 
there  were  more  than  60  persons  privy  to  it. 
Many  of  these  persons  had  been  raised  by 
Caesar  to  wealth  and  honor;  and  some  of 
them,  such  as  M.  Brutus,  lived  with  him  on 
terms  of  the  most  intimate  friendship.  It  has 
been  the  practice  of  rhetoricians  to  speak  of 
the  murder  of  Caesar  as  a  glorious  deed,  and 
to  represent  Brutus  and  Cassius  as  patriots; 
but  the  mask  ought  to  be  stripped  off  these 
false  patriots;  they  cared  not  for  the  repub- 
lic, but  only  for  themselves;  and  their  object 
in  murdering  Caesar  was  to  gain  power  for 
themselves  and  their  party.  Caesar  had  many 
warnings  of  his  approaching  fate,  but  he  dis- 
regarded them  all,  and  fell  by  the  daggers  of 
his  assassins  on  the  Ides  or  15th  of  March,  44. 
At  an  appointed  signal  the  conspirators  sur- 
rounded Dim:  Cases  dealt  the  flrst  blow,  and 
the  others  quickly  drew  their  swords  and  at- 
tacked him  ;  Caesar  at  flrst  defended  himself, 
bur  when  he  saw  that  Brutus,  his  friend  and 
favorite,  had  also  drawn  his  sword,  he  ex- 
claimed, Tu  quoque  Brute!  pulled  his  toga 
over  his  face,  and  sunk  pierced  with  wounds 
at  the  foot  of  Pompey's  statue.— Julius  Caesar 
was  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  antiquity.  He 
was  gifted  by  nature  with  the  most  varied 
talents,  and  was  distinguished  by  extraordi- 
nary attainments  in  the  most  diversified  pur- 
suits. During  the  whole  of  his  busy  life  he 
found  time  for  the  prosecution  of  literature, 
and  was  the  author  of  many  works,  the  ma- 
jority of  which  have  been  lost.  The  purity  of 
his  Latin  and  the  clearness  of  his  style  were 
celebrated  by  the  ancients  themselves,  and 
are  conspicuous  in  his  Commentarii,  which 
are  his  only  works  that  have  come  down  to 
I  us.  They  relate  the  history  of  the  first  7 
years  of  the  Gallic  war  in  7  books,  and  the 
|  history  of  the  Civil  war,  down  to  the  corn- 
men  cement  of  the  Alexandrine,  in  3  books. 
Neither  of  these  works  completed  the  history 
of  the  Gallic  and  Civil  wars.  The  history  of 
the  former  was  completed  in  an  8th  book, 
which  is  usually  ascribed  to  Hirtius,  and  the 
history  of  the  Alexandrine,  African,  aud  Span- 
ish wars  was  written  in  three  separate  books, 
which  are  also  ascribed  to  Hirtius,  but  their 
authorship  is  uncertain. 

C.  CAESAR  and  L.  CAESAR,  the  sons  of 
M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa  aud  Julia,  and  the 
grandsons  of  Augustus.  L.  Caesar  died  at 
Massilia  on  his  way  to  Spain,  a.o.  2,  and  C. 
Caesar  in  Lycia,  a.d.  4,  of  a  wound  which  he 
had  received  in  Armenia. 
CAESARAUGUSTA  (-ae :  Zaragoza  or  Sat- 
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.  more  anciently  Salihtha,  a  town  of 
toe  Rdetani  on  the  Items,  in  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis, colonized  by  Augustus  h.o.  27. 

CAESAREA  (-M),  a  name  given  to  several 
cities  of  the  Roman  empire  in  honor  of  one 
or  other  of  the  Caesars.— (1)  C.  ah  Argai:i:.m, 
formerly  Ma-zaoa,  also  Rubkbia  (Kesarifh, 
Ru.),  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Asia  Minor, 
stood  upon  Mount  Argaeus,  about  the  centre 
of  Cappadocia.  When  that  country  was  made 
■  Roman  province  by  Tiberius  (a.i>.  18),  it  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Caesarea.  It  was  ulti- 
mately destroyed  by  an  earthquake.— (2)  C. 
PaiLlPPl  or  P.'vnkas  (llamas),  a  city  of  Pales- 
tine, at  the  S.  foot  of  Mount  Heriuon,  on  the 
Jordan,  just  below  its  source,  built  by  Philip 
the  tetrarch,  u.c.  3;  King  Agrippa  called  it 
Neronias,  but  it  soon  lost  this  name.— (3)  C. 
Pai.akstinae,  formerly  Stratonis  TnsBlS,  an 
important  city  of  Palestine,  on  the  sea-coast, 
just  above  the  boundary-line  between  Sama- 
ria and  Galilee.  It  was  surrounded  with  a 
wall,  and  decorated  with  splendid  buildings 
by  Herod  the  Great  (n.o.  13),  who  called  it 
Cae.-area,  in  honor  of  Augustus.  He  also 
made  a  splendid  harbor  for  the  city.  Under 
the  Romans  it  was  the  capital  of  Palestine 
ami  the  residence  of  the  procurator.— (4)  C. 
MAtuF.TAM.vi:,  formerly  Iol  (Zershell,  Ru.),  a 
Phoenician  city  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa, 
with  a  harbor,  the  residence  of  King  Juba, 
who  named  it  Caesarea,  in  honor  of  Augus- 
tus. There  are  several  other  cities,  which  are 
better  known  by  other  names. 

CAESARION  (-onis),  son  of  C.  Julius  Cae- 
sar and  of  Cleopatra,  originally  called  Ptole- 
maeus  as  an  Egyptian  prince,  was  born  u.c. 
47.  After  the  death  of  his  mother  in  30,  he 
was  executed  by  order  of  Augustus. 

CAESARODUXUM  (-i :  Tours),  chief  town 
of  the  Turdnes  orTuroni,  subsequently  called 
Tukoni,  on  the  Liger  (Loire),  in  Gallia  Lug- 
dunensis. 

CAESIA  (-ae),  a  forest  in  Germany  be- 
tween the  Lippe  and  the  Yssel. 

CXICUS  (-i),  a  river  of  Mysia,  rising  in 
Mount  Temnus  and  flowing  past  Pergamus 
into  the  Cumaean  Gulf. 

CAIETA  (-ae :  Gaeta),  a  town  in  Latium  on 
the  borders  of  Campania,  situated  on  a  prom- 
ontory of  the  same  name,  and  on  a  bay  of  the 
tea  called  after  it  Sines  Caiktani;s.  It  pos- 
sessed an  excellent  harbor,  and  was  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  Caieta,  the  ujirse 
of  Aeneas. 

CAIUS,  the  jurist.    [Gaius.] 

QllUS  CAESAR.     [Cai  igui.a.] 

CALABER.       [QtllNTUS  S.MYRNAEIT8.] 

CALABRIA  (-ae),  the  peninsula  in  the  S.E. 
of  Italy,  extending  from  Tarentum  to  the 
Prom,  iapygium,  formed  part  of  Arui.iA. 

CALACTE  (-es),  originally  the  name  of  part 
Of  the  coast,  and  afterwards  a  town  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Sicily,  founded  by  Ducetius,  a  chief 
of  the  Sicels, "about  n.o.  447. 

CALaGURRIS  (-is:  Calahorra),  a  town  of 
the  Vascones  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis  near 
the  Iberus.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Cjuin- 
tilian. 

F8 


CALAIS,  brother  of  Zetes.    [Zktks. J 

CALANUS  (-i),  an  Indian  gymnosophisr, 
who  burned  himself  alive  in  the  presence  of 
the  Macedonians,  3  mouths  before  the  death 
of  Alexander  (n.o.  323),  to  whom  he  had  pre- 
dicted his  approaching  end. 

CALATlA  (-ae:  Cajazzo),  a  town  in  Sam- 
nium  on  the  Appia  Via  between  Capua  and 
Beneventum. 

CALlTlNUS,  A.  ATILIUS,  consul  n.o. 
258,  and  dictator  in  24*.),  when  he  carried  on 
the  war  in  Sicily.  He  was  the  tirst  dictator 
that  commanded  an  army  out  of  Italy. 

CALAUREA  or  -IA  (-ae:  Poro),  a  small 
island  in  the  Saronic  gulf  off  the  coast  of  Ar- 

f  olis  and  opposite  Troezeu,  possessed  a  cele- 
rated  temple  of  Poseidon  (Neptune),  which 
was  regarded  as  an  inviolable  asylum.  Hith- 
er Demosthenes  fled  to  escape  Autipater,  and 
here  he  took  poison,  n.o.  322. 

CALCHAS  (-antis),  son  of  Thestor,  was  the 
wisest  soothsayer  among  the  Greeks  at  Troy, 
and  advised  them  in  their  various  difficulties. 
An  oracle  had  declared  that  he  should  die  if 
he  met  with  a  soothsayer  superior  to  himself; 
and  this  came  to  pass  at  Claros,  near  Colo- 
phon, for  here  he  met  the  soothsayer  Moreus. 
who  predicted  things  which  Calchas  could 
not.  Thereupon  Calchas  died  of  grief.  After 
his  death  he  had  an  oracle  in  Daunia. 

CALE  (-es:  Oporto),  a  port-town  of  the  Cal- 
laeci  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Durius.  From  Porto  Cale  the  name 
of  the  country  Portugal  is  supposed  to  have 
come. 

CALEDONIA.     [Britannia.] 

CALENUS,  Q.  FTTFIUS,  a  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  b.o.  61,  when  he  succeeded  in  saving  P. 
Clodius  from  condemnation  for  his  violation 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea.  In  59  he 
was  praetor,  and  from  this  time  appears  as  an 
active  partisan  of  Caesar,  in  whose  service  he 
remained  until  Caesar's  death  (44).  After  this 
event  Calenus  joined  M.  Antony,  and  subse- 
quently had  the  command  of  Antony's  legions 
in  the  N.  of  Italy. 

ClLES  (-is,  usually  PI.  Cales,  -ium  :  Calvi), 
chief  town  of  the  Caleni,  an  Ausoniau  people 
in  Campania,  on  the  Via  Latina,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Calais,  son  of  Boreas,  and 
therefore  called  Threicia  by  the  poets.  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  excellent  wine. 

CALETES  (-urn)  or  CALETI  (-orum),  e 
people  in  Belgic  Gaul  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Seine. 

CALIGULA  (-ae),  Roman  emperor,  a.t>. 
37-41,  son  of  Germanicns  and  Agnppina,  was 
born  A.D.  12,  and  was  brought  up  among  the 
legions  in  Germany.  His  real  name  was 
Caius  Caesar,  and  he  was  always  called  Caiuc 
by  his  contemporaries;  Caligula  was  a  sur- 
name given  him  by  the  soldiers  from  his 
wearing  in  his  boyhood  small  caliiiae.  or  sol- 
diers' boots.  He  gained  the  favor  of  Tiberi- 
us, who  raised  him  to  offices  of  honor,  and 
held  out  to  him  hopes  of  the  succession.  On 
the  death  of  Tiberius  (37),  which  was  either 
caused  or  accelerated  by  Caligula,  the  latter 
succeeded  to  the  throne.     He  was  saluted  by 
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the  people  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  as 
the  sou  of  Germanieus.  His  first  acts  gave 
promise  of  a  just  and  beneficent  reign;  but 
at  the  end  of  8  months  his  conduct  hecame 
suddenly  changed.  After  a  serious  illness, 
which  probably  weakened  his  mental  powers, 
he  appears  as  a  sanguinary  and  licentious 
madman.  In  his  madness  he  built  a  temple 
to  himself  as  Jupiter  Latiaris,  and  appointed 
priests  to  attend  to  his  worship.  His  extrav- 
agance was  monstrous.  One  instance  will 
show  at  once  his  wastefulness  and  cruelty. 
He  constructed  a  bridge  of  boats  between 
Baiae  and  Pnteoli,  a  distance  of  about  3  miles, 
and,  after  coverintr  it  with  earth,  he  built 
houses  upon  it.  When  it  was  finished,  he 
gave  a  splendid  banquet  in  the  middle  of  the 
bridge,  and  concluded  the  eutertainmeut  by 
throwing  numbers  of  the  guests  into  the 
pea.  To  replenish  the  treasury  he  exhausted 
Italy  and  Home  by  his  extortions,  and  then 
marched  into  Gaul  io  40,  which  he  plundered 
in  all  directions.  With  his  troops  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  ocean,  as  if  intending  to  cross 
over  into  Britain  ;  he  drew  them  up  in  battle 
array,  and  then  gave  them  the  signal— -to  col- 
sct  shells,  which  he  called  the  spoils  of  con- 
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qnered  Ocean.  The  Roman  world  at  length 
grew  tired  of  such  a  mad  tyrant.  Four 
months  after  his  return  to  the  city,  on  the 
24th  of  January,  41,  he  was  murdered  by  Cas- 
sius  Chaerea,  tribune  of  a  praetorian  cohort, 
Cornelius  Sabinus,  and  others.  His  wife  Cae- 
sonia  and  his  daughter  were  likewise  put  to 
death. 

CALLAICI,  CALLAECI.     [Gallakoi.] 

CALLATIS  (-is),  a  town  of  Moesia,  on  the 
Black  Sea,  originally  a  colony  of  Miletus,  and 
afterwards  of  Haraclea. 

CALLIAS  (-ae)  and  HIPPONICUS  (-i),  a 
noble  Athenian  family,  celebrated  for  their 
wealth.  They  enjoyed  the  hereditary  dignity 
of  torch-bearer  at  the  Eleusiuian  mysteries, 
and  claimed  descent  from  Triptolemus.  The 
first  member  of  this  family  of  any  note  was 
Callias,  who  fought  at  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
490.  He  was  afterwards  embassador  from 
Athens  to  Artaxerxes,  and,  according  to 
some  accounts,  negotiated  a  peace  with  Per- 
sia, 449,  on  terms  most  humiliating  to  the  lat- 
ter. On  his  return  to  Athens  he  was  accused 
of  having  taken  bribes,  and  was  condemned 
to  a  tine  of  50  talents.  His  son  Hipponicus 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Helium  in  424  It 
was  his  divorced  wife,  and  not  his  widow, 
whom  Pericles  married.  His  daughter  Hip- 
parete  was  married  to  Alcibiades.  Callias, 
son  of  this  Hipponicus  by  the  lady  whc  mar- 
ried Pericles,  dissipated  all  his  ancestral 
wealth  on  sophists,  flatterers,  and  women. 
The  scene  of  Xenophon's  Banquet,  and  also 
that  of  Plato's  Protagoras,  is  laid  at  his  house. 

CALLIAS,  a  wealthy  Athenian,  who,  on 
condition  of  marrying  Cimon's  sister,  Elpi- 
nice,  liberated  Cimon  from  prison  by  paying 
for  him  the  fine  of  50  talents  which  had  been 
imposed  on  Miltiades. 

CALLIDROMUS  or  -TJM  (-i),  part  of  the 
range  of  Mount  Oeta,  near  Thermopylae. 

CALLIFAE,  a  town  in  Samuium  of  uncer- 
tain site. 

CALLIMICIIUS  (-i),  a  celebrated  Alexan- 
drine grammarian  and  poet,  was  a  native  of 
Cyrene  in  Africa,  lived  at  Alexandria  in  the 
reigns  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and  Everge- 
tes,  and  was  chief  librarian  of  the  famous  li- 
brary of  Alexandria,  from  about  b.o.  200  until 
his  death,  about  240.  Among  his  pupils  were 
Eratosthenes,  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  and 
Apollonius  Rhodius,  with  the  latter  of  whom 
he  subsequently  quarreled.  He  wrote  numer- 
ous works  on  an  infinite  variety  of  subjects, 
but  of  these  we  possess  only  some  of  his  po- 
ems, which  are  characterized  rather  by  labor 
and  learning  than  by  real  poetical  genius. 

CALLINUS  (-i),  of  Ephesus,  the  earliest 
Greek  elegiac  poet,  probably  flourished  about 
b.c.  700. 

CALLIOPE.     [Mttsae.] 

CALLIP5LIS  (-is).  (1)  A  town  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Sicily  not  far  from  Aetna.— (2)  {Gal- 
lipoli),  a  town  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese 
opposite  Lampsacus.— (3)  A  town  iu  Aetolia. 
[Callium.] 

CALLIPPHCe  (-es).  (1)  Daughter  of  Ache- 
lous  and  wife  of  Alcmaeon,  induced  her  hus* 
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band  to  procure  her  the  pcplus  and  necklace 
ofHarmonia,  by  which  sne  caused  his  death. 
I  Ai.fMAKON.]  —  (2)  Daughter  of  Scamander, 

wife  of  Tros,  aud  mother  of  litis  and  Gany- 
mede?. 

CALLIRKIIOE  (-es),  afterwards  called  En- 
nkaciumh,  or  the  "Nine  Springs,"  because 
its  water  was  distributed  by  9  pipes,  was  the 
most  celebrated  well  in  Athens,  situated  in 
the  S.E.  part  of  the  city,  and  still  retains  its 
ancient  name  Callirrhoe. 

CALLISTHENES  (-it 0,  of  Olynthus,  a  rela- 
tion and  a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  accompanied 
Alexander  the  Great  to  Asia.  He  rendered 
himself  so  obnoxious  to  Alexander  by  the 
boldness  and  independence  with  which  he 
expressed  his  opinions  on  several  occasions, 
that  he  was  accused  of  beiug  privy  to  the  plot 
of  Hermolaus  to  assassinate  Alexander  ;  and 
after  being  kept  in  chains  for  7  months,  was 
either  put  to  death  or  died  of  disease.  He 
wrote  several  works,  all  of  which  have  per- 
ished. 

CALLISTO  (-us  ;  ace.  -6),  an  Arcadian 
nymph,  hence  called  Sonacrlna  virgo,  from 
Nonaciis,  a  mountain  in  Arcadia,  Wan  a  com- 
panion of  Artemis  (Diana)  in  the  chase.  She 
was  beloved  by  Zeus  (Jupiter),  who  meta- 
morphosed her  into  a  she-bear,  that  Hera 
(Juno)  might  not  become  acquainted  with 
the  amour.  But  Hera  learned  the  truth,  and 
caused  Artemis  to  slay  Callisto  during  the 
chase.  Zeus  placed  Callisto  among  the  stars 
under  the  name  of  Arctos,  or  the  Hear.  Ait- 
cas  was  her  son  by  Zeus.     [Auctos.] 

CALLISTRlTlA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Paphla- 
gonin,  on  the  coast  of  the  Enxine. 

CALLIUM  (-i),  called  CALLIPOLIS  (-is)  by 
Livy,  a  town  in  Aetolia  in  the  valley  of  the 
Spercheus. 

CALOR  (-oris),  a  river  in  Samnium  flowing 
past  Beneventum  and  falling  into  the  Vultur- 
nus. 

CALPE  (-es:  Gibraltar).  (1)  A  mountain 
in  the  S.  of  Spain  on  the  straits  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Mediterranean.  This  and  Mount 
Abyla,  opposite  to  it  on  the  African  coast, 
were  called  the  Columns  of  Hercules.  [Ahyi,  v.] 
—(2)  A  river,  promontory,  and  town  on  the 
coast  ofBithynia. 

CALPURNIA  (-ae),  daughter  of  L.  Calpur- 
nius  Piso,  consul  n.o.  58,  and  last  wife  of  the 
dictator  Caesar,  to  whom  she  was  married  in 
59.    She  survived  her  husband. 

CALPURNIA  GENS,  plebeian,  pretended 
to  be  descended  from  Calpus,  a  son  of  Xuma. 
It  was  divided  into  the  families  of  Bibultjs 
and  Pibo. 

CALVINUS,  CN.  DOMITIUS  (-i),  tribune 
of  the  plebs,  B.O.  59,  when  he  supported  Bibu- 
lua  against  Caesar,  praetor  in  56,  and  consul 
in  53,  through  the  influence  of  Pompey.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  civil  war  as  one  of 
Caesar's  general*. 

CXLYcADXUS  (-i),  a  considerable  river  of 
Cilicia  Tracheia,  navigable  as  far  as  Selencia. 

CALYDNAE  (-arum).  (1)  Two  small  isl- 
ands off  the  coast  of  Troas.— (2)  A  group  of 
islands  off  the  coast  of  Carta,  belonging  to 


the  Snorades.  The  largest  of  them  was  called 
Calydna,  and  afterwards  Calymna. 

CXLYbON  (-onis),au  ancient  town  of  Aeto- 
lia W.  of  the  Evenus  in  the  land  of  the  Cure- 
tes,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Aetoltis  or 
his  son  Calydon.  The  town  was  celebrated 
in  the  heroic  ages,  but  is  rarely  mentioned 
in  historical  times.  In  the  mountains  in  the 
neighborhood  took  place  the  colcbrated  hunt 
of  the  Calydonian  boar.  The  inhabitants 
were  removed  by  Augustus  to  Nioonor.is.  In 
the  Roman  poets  we  find  Calydonis,  a  woman 
of  Aetolia,  ?'.  e.  Beianira,  daughter  of  Oenens, 
king  of  Calydon  ;  Calydonius  heros,  i.  e.  Me- 
leager:  Calydonius  amnis,  i.e.  the  Achelous 
separating  Acarnania  and  Aetolia,  because 
Calydon  was  the  chief  town  of  Aetolia;  Caly- 
donia  regna,  i.  e.  Apulia,  because  Biomedes, 
grandson  of  Oeueus,  king  of  Calydon,  after- 
wards obtained  Apulia  as  his  kingdom. 

CALYPSO  (-us  ;  ace.  -6),  a  nymph  inhabit- 
ing the  island  of  Ogygia,  on  which  Ulysses 
was  shipwrecked.  Calypso  loved  the  unfor- 
tunate hero,  and  promised  him  immortality 
if  he  would  remain  with  her.  Ulysses  re- 
fused, and  after  she  had  detained  him  7  years, 
the  gods  compelled  her  to  allow  him  to  cod' 
tinue  his  journey  homewards. 


Calypso.     (From  a  pointed  Vase.) 


CAMALOBUXUM  {Colchester),  the  capital 
of  the  Trinobantes  in  Britain,  and  the  first 
Roman  colony  in  the  island,  founded  by  the 
emperor  Claudius,  a.i>.  43. 

ClMARlNA  (-ae),  a  town  on  the  S.  coast 
of  Sicily,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hipparis,  found- 
ed by  Syracuse,  «.o.  599.  It  was  several  times 
destroyed  by  Syracuse  ;  and  in  the  first  Punic 
war  it*  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  and  most 
of  the  inhabitants  sold  as  slaves. 

CAMBfNI  (-drum)  MONTES,  the  mount- 
ains which  separate  Macedonia  and  Thessaly. 

CAMBYSfiS  (-is).  (1)  Father  of  Crura  the 
Great.— (2)  Second  king  of  Persia,  succeeded 
his  father  Cyrus,  and  reigned  n-o.  5*29-522. 
In  525  he  conquered  Egypt;  bn'  -was  unsuc- 
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cessful  in  expeditions  against  the  Ammonians 
and  against  the  Aethiopiaus.  On  his  return 
to  Memphis  lie  treated  the  Egyptians  with 
great  cruelty;  he  insulted  their  religion,  and 
slew  their  god  Apis  with  his  own  hands.  He 
also  acted  tyrannically  towards  his  owu  fam- 
ily and  the  Persians  in  general.  He  caused 
his  own  brother  Smerdis  to  be  murdered  ; 
but  aMagian  personated  the  deceased  prince, 
and  set  up  a  claim  to  the  throne.  [Smf.bpis.] 
Cambyses  forthwith  set  out  from  Egypt 
against  this  pretender,  but  died  in  Syria,  at 
a  place  named  Ecbatana,  of  au  accidental 
wound  in  the  thigh,  522. 

CAMENAE  (-arum),  prophetic  nymphs,  be- 
longing to  the  religion  of  ancient  Italy,  al- 
though later  traditions  represent  their  wor- 
ship as  introduced  into  Italy  from  Arcadia, 
and  some  accounts  identify  them  with  the 
Muses.  The  most  important  of  these  god- 
desses was  Carmenta  or  Carmentis,  who  had 
a  temple  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoliue  hill, 
and  altars  near  the  Porta  Carmentalis.  The 
traditions  which  assigned  a  Greek  origin  to 
her  worship  state  that  her  original  name  was 
Nicostrate,  and  that  she  was  the  mother  of 
Evander,  with  whom  she  came  to  Italy. 

CAMBRIA  (-ae),  an  ancient  town  of  La- 
tium,  conquered  by  Tarquinius  Priscus. 

CAMBRINUM  or  CAMARlNUM  (-i),  more 
anciently  CAMERS  (-tis:  Camerino),  a  town 
in  Umbria,  on  the  borders  of  Picenum,  and 
subsequently  a  Roman  colony. 

CAMERINUS  (-i),  a  Roman  poet,  contem- 
porary with  Ovid,  wrote  a  poem  on  the  capt- 
ure of  Troy  by  Hercules. 

CAMICUS  (-i),  an  ancient  town  of  the  Si- 
cani  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily,  aud  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  occupied  the  site  of  the 
citadel  of  Agrigentum. 

CAMILLA  (-ae),  daughter  of  king  Metabus, 
of  the  Volsciau  town  of  Privernum,  was  one 
of  the  swift-footed  servants  of  Diana,  accus- 
tomed to  the  chase  and  to  war.  She  assisted 
Turnus  against  Aeneas,  and  after  slaying 
numbers  of  the  Trojans  was  at  length  killed 
by  Aruns. 

CAMILLUS,  M.  FfjRlUS  (-i),  one  of  the 
great  heroes  of  the  Roman  republic.  He  was 
censor  b.o.  403,  in  which  year  Livy  errone- 
ously places  his  first  consular  tribunate.  He 
was  consular  tribune  six  different  years,  and 
dictator  rive  times  during  his  life.  In  his 
first  dictatorship  (306)  he  gained  a  glorious 
victory  over  the  Faliscans  and  Fidenates,  took 
Veii,  and  entered  Rome  in  triumph.  Five 
years  afterwards  (391)  he  was  accused  of  hav- 
ing made  an  unfair  distribution  of  the  booty 
of  Veii,  and  went  voluntarily  into  exile  at  Ar- 
dea.  Next  year  (390)  the  Gauls  took  Rome, 
and  laid  siege  to  Ardea.  The  Romans  in  the 
Capitol  recalled  Camillas,  and  appointed  him 
dictator  in  his  absence.  Camillus  hastily 
collected  an  army,  attacked  the  Gauls,  and 
defeated  them  completely.  [Bkennus.]  His 
fellow-citizens  saluted  him  as  the  Second 
Romulus.  In  367  he  was  dictator  a  fifth  time, 
and  though  80  years  of  aire,  he  completely  de- 
feated the  Gauls.  lie  died  of  the  pestilence, 
865.    Camillus  was  the  great  general  of  his 


age,  and  the  resolute  champion  of  the  patri- 
cian order. 

CAMIRUS  (-!),  a  Dorian  town  on  the  W. 
coast  of  the  island  of  Rhodes,  and  the  princi- 
pal town  in  the  island  before  the  foundation 
of  Rhodes. 

CAMPANIA  (-ae),  a  district  of  Italy,  tha 
name  of  which  is  probably  derived  from  cam- 
pus, "a  plain,"  separated  from  Latium  by 
the  river  Liris,  and  from  Lucauia  at  a  later 
time  by  the  river  Silarus,  though  iu  the  time 
of  Augustus  it  did  not  extend  farther  S.  than 
the  promontory  of  Minerva.  In  still  earlier 
times  the  Agar  Campanu*  included  only  the 
country  round  Capua.  Campania  is  a  vol- 
canic country,  to  which  circumstance  it  was 
mainly  indebted  for  its  extraordinary  fertil- 
ity, for  which  it  was  celebrated  in  antiquity 
above  all  other  lands.  The  fertility  of  the 
soil,  allowing  in  parts  3  crops  in  a  year,  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  the  softness  of  the 
climate,  the  heat  of  which  was  tempered  by 
the  delicious  breezes  of  the  sea,  procured  for 
Campania  the  epithet  Felix,  a  name  which  it 
justly  deserved.  It  was  the  favorite  retreat 
in  summer  of  the  Roman  nobles,  whose  villas 
studded  a  considerable  part  of  its  coast,  espe- 
cially in  the  neighborhood  of  Baiae.  The 
earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  the 
Ansones  and  Osci  or  Opici.  They  were  sub- 
sequently conquered  by  the  Etruscans,  who 
became  the  masters  of  almost  all  the  country. 
In  the  time  of  the  Romans  we  find  3  distinct 
peoples,  besides  the  Greek  population  of  Cu- 
uak:  1.  The  Cawpani,  properly  so  called,  a 
mixed  race,  consisting  of  Etruscans  and  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  country,  dwelling 
along  the  coast  from  Sinuessa  to  Paestiim. 
They  were  the  ruling  race.  [Capita.]—  2.  Si- 
dicini,  an  Ansonian  people,  in  the  N.W.  of 
the  country  on  the  borders  of  Samnium.— 3. 
Picentini,  in  the  S.E.  of  the  country. 

CAMPI  RAUDII  (-dram),  a  plain  in  the  N. 
of  Italy,  near  Vercellae,  where  Marios  and 
Catalog  defeated  the  Cimbri,  b.o.  101. 

CAMPUS  MARTIUS  (-i),  the  "Plain  of 
Mars,"  frequently  called  Campus  simply,  was 
the  N.W.  portion  of  the  plain  lyiug  in  the 
bend  of  the  Tiber,  outside  the  walls  of  Rome. 
The  Circus  Flaminius  in  the  S.  gave  its  name 
to  a  portion  of  the  plain.  The  Campus  Mar- 
tins is  said  to  have  belonged  originally  to  the 

I  Tarquins,  and  to  have  been  consecrated  to 
Mars  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  kings.  Here 
the  Roman  youths  were  accustomed  to  per- 

'•  form  their  gymnastic  and  warlike  exercises, 
and  here  the  comitia  of  the  centuries  were 
held.     At  a  later  time  it  was  surrounded  by 

!  porticoes,  temples,  and  other  public  build- 
ings.    It  was  included  within  the  city  walls 

|  by  Aorelian. 

CXnXCE    (-es)  entertained   an   unnatural 

J  love  for  her  brother  Macareus,  and  on  this 
account  was  compelled  by  her  father  to  kill 

i  herself. 

CANDACE  (-es).  a  queen  of  the  Aethiopi- 
aus of  Meroi:,  invaded  Egypt  n.c.  22,  but  was 
driven  back  and  defeated  by  Petronins,  the 
Roman  governor  of  Egypt.  Her  name  seems 
to  have  been  common"  to  all  the  queens  of 

I  Aethiopia. 
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(AXDAULES,  also  called  MyrrfllM,  last 
IL-iaclid  king  of  Lydia.  He  exposed  his  wife 
to  Gyges,  whereupon  she  compelled  Gyges  to 
out  him  to  death.    [Gyokb.] 

(ANDAVIA  (-ae),  CANDAVII  (-orum) 
MONTES,  the  mountains  separating  lllyri- 
cum  from  Macedonia,  across  which  the  Via 
Egnatia  ran. 

CANIDlA  (-ae),  whose  real  name  was  Gra- 
tidia,  was  a  Neapolitan  courtesan,  beloved  by 
Horace  j  but  when  she  deserted  him,  he  re- 
venged himself  by  holding  her  up  to  con- 
tempt, as  an  old  sorceress. 

CANIS  (-is),  the  constellation  of  the  Great 
Don.  The  most  important  star  in  this  con- 
stellation was  specially  named  Canis  or  Ca- 
nicula,  and  also  s'triua.  The  Dies  Canicula- 
res  were  as  proverbial  for  the  heat  of  the 
weather  among  the  Romans  as  are  the  dog 
days  among  ourselves.  The  constellation  of 
the  Little  Don  was  called  Procyon,  literally 
translated  Ante  caiiem,  Antecanis,  because  in 
Greece  this  constellation  rises  heliacally  be- 
fore the  Great  Dog.  When  Bootes  was  re- 
farded  as  Icarius  [Arotos],  Procyon  became 
laera,  the  dog  of  Icarius. 

CANNAE  (-arum),  a  village  in  Apulia,  situ- 
ated in  an  extensive  plain,  memorable  for  the 
defeat  of  the  Romans  by  Hanuibal,  b.c.  216. 


CANtTSlUM  (-i:  Canosa),  an  important 
town  in  Apulia,  on  the  Aufidus,  founded,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  by  Diomedes.  It  was  at 
all  eve  its  a  Greek  colony,  and  both  Greek  and 
Oscan  were  sp.,keu  there  in  the  time  of  Hor- 
ace. It  was  celebrated  for  its  mules  and  its 
woolen  manufactures,  but  it  had  a  deficient 
supply  of  water. 

CAPANEUS  (-eos  or  ei),  son  of  Hippono- 
us,  and  one  of  the  7  heroes  who  marched 
against  Thebes.  He  was  struck  by  Zeus  (Ju- 
piter) with  lightning  as  he  -was  scaling  the 
walls  of  Thebes,  because  he  had  dared  to  defy 
the  god.  While  his  body  was  burning,  his 
wife  Evadne  leaped  into  the  flames  and  de- 
stroyed herself. 

CAPELLA,  the  star.     [Capra.] 

CAPENA  (-ae),  an  ancient  Etruscan  town 
founded  by  Veii,  and  subsequently  became  a 
Roman  municipium.  In  its  territory  was  the 
celebrated  grove  and  temple  of  Feronia  on 
the  small  river  Capenas.     [Feronia.] 

CAPETUS  SILVllTS.     [Sn.vius.] 

ClPHAREUS  {Capo  oVOro),  a  rocky  and 
dangerous  promontory  on  the  S.E.  of  Euboea, 
where  the  Greek  fleet  is  said  to  have  been 
wrecked  on  its  return  from  Troy. 

CAPITO,  C.  ATEIUS,  an  eminent  Roman 
jurist,  who  gained  the  favor  of  both  Augus- 


Plain  of  Cannae. 


CANOBUS  or  CANOPUS  (-i),  an  important 
city  on  the  coast  of  Lower  Egypt,  2  geoff. 
miles  E.  of  Alexandria.  It.  was  near  the  W.- 
moBt  mouth  of  the  Nile,  which  was  hence 
called  the  Canopic  Mouth.  It  was  celebrated 
for  a  great  temple  of  Serapis,  for  its  commerce 
and  its  luxury. 

CANTAHKI  (-oram),  a  fierce  and  warlike 
people  in  the  N.  of  Spain,  bounded  on  the  E. 
ny  the  Astures,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Autri- 
gones.  They  were  subdued  by  Augustus  after 
a  struggle  of  several  years  (b.o.  25-19). 

CANTIUM  (-i),  a  district  of  Britain,  nearly 
the  same  as  the  modern  Kant,  but  included 
Londinium. 


tus  and  Tiberius  by  flattery  and  obsequious- 
ness. Capito  and  his  contemporary  Labeo 
were  reckoned  the  highest  legal  authorities 
of  their  day,  and  were  the  founders  of  2  legal 
schools,  to  which  most  of  the  great  jurists  be- 
longed. 

(  AI'LTO,  C.  FONTEIUS,  a  friend  of  M. 
Antony,  accompanied  Maecenas  to  Brundi- 
sium,  h.o.  37,  when  the  latter  was  sent  to  ef- 
fect a  reconciliation  between  Octavianus  and 
Antony. 

CAPITOLTNUS,  MANLIUS.     [Mani.ius.] 

CAPITOLINUS  MONS.  [Caimtoi.ium:  Ro- 
ma.] 

CAPITOLIUM  (-i),  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
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Optimue  Maximus  at  Rome,  was  situated  on 
the  S.  summit  of  the  Mous  Capiiolinu-,  so 
called  on  account  of  the  temple.  The  site  of 
the  temple  is  now  covered  iu  part  by  the  Pa- 
lazzo Caffarclli,  while  tl.e  N.  summit,  which 
was  formerly  the  arx,  is  occupied  by  the 
church  of  Ara  Celt  The  temple  is  said  to 
have  been  called  the  Capitolium  because  a 
human  head  (caput)  was  discovered  in  dig- 
ging the  foundations.  The  building  of  it  was 
commenced  by  Tarquinins  Priscus,  and  it  was 
finished  by  Ta'rquinius  Superbus,  but  was  not 
dedicated  till  the  3d  year  of  the  republic,  h.c. 
507,  by  the  consul  M.  Horatius.  It  was  burned 
down"  in  the  civil  wars,  S3,  and  twice  after- 
wards in  the  time  of  the  emperors.  After  its 
8cl  destruction,  in  the  reign  of  Titus,  it  was 
again  rebuilt  by  Domitian  with  greater  splen- 
dor than  before.  The  Capitol  contained  3 
cells  under  the  same  roof:  the  middle  cell 
was  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  hence  described  as 
"media  qui  sedet  aede  Dens,"  and  on  either 
side  were  the  cells  of  his  attendant  deities, 
Juno  and  Minerva.  The  Capitol  was  one  of 
the  most  imposing  buildings  at  Rome,  and 
was  adorned  as  befitted  the  majesty  of  the 
king  of  \hi  gods.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a 
square,  namely,  200  feet  on  each  side,  and  was 
approached  by  a  flight  of  100  steps.  The 
gates  were  of  bronze,  and  the  ceilings  and 
tiles  gilt.  The  gilding  alone  of  the  building 
cost  Domitian  (2,000  talents.  In  the  Capitol 
were  kept  the  Sibylline  books.  Here  the  con- 
suls, upon  entering  on  their  office,  offered  sac- 
rifices and  took  their  vows;  and  hither  the 
victorious  general,  who  entered  the  city  in 
triumph,  was  carried  in  his  triumphal  car  to 
return  thanks  to  the  Father  of  the  gods.  The 
whole  hill  was  sometimes  called  Arx.  and 
sometimes  Cajiitolivm,  but  most  completely 
and  correctly  Arx  Capitoliumqiie. 

CAPPADOCIA  (-ae),  a  district  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, to  which  different  boundaries  were  as- 
signed at  different  times.  Under  the  Persian 
empire  it  included  the  whole  country  inhab- 
ited by  a  people  of  Syrian  origin,  who  were 


called  (from  their  complexion)  White  Syrians 
(Leucosyri),  and  also  Cappadoces.  Their  coun- 
try embraced  the  whole  N.E.  part  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, E.  of  the  river  Halys,  and  N.  of  Mount 
Taurus,  which  was  afterwards  divided  into 
Pontus  and  Cappadocia  Proper.  [Po>tis.] 
When  this  division  took  place  is  uncertain; 
but  we  find  that  under  the  Persian  empire 
the  whole  country  was  governed  by  a  line  of 
hereditary  satraps,  who  eventually  became 
independent  kings.  At  a  later  period  Cappa- 
docia Proper  was  governed  by  a  line  of  inde- 
pendent monarchs.  In  a.d.  17,  Archelaiis,  the 
last  king,  died  at  Rome,  and  Tiberius  made 
Cappadocia  a  Roman  province.  Cappadocia 
was  a  rough  and  mountainous  region.  Its 
fine  pastures  supported  abundance  of  good 
horses  and  mules. 


Coin  of  Cappadocia. 

CAPRA,  CAPRA,  or  ClPELLA  (ae),  the 
brightest  star  in  the  constellation  of  the  Au- 
riim,  or  Charioteer,  is  said  to  have  been  orig- 
in'allv  the  nymph  or  goat  who  nursed  the  in- 
fant Zens  (Jupiter)  in  Crete.     [Amai.tiika.] 

CAPKAKIA  (-ae),  a  small  island  off  the 
coast  of  Etruria,  inhabited  only  by  wild  goats, 
whence  its  name. 

CXPREAE  (-arum :  Capri),  a  small  island, 
9  miles  in  circumference,  off  Campania,  at  the 
S.  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Puteoli.  The  scen- 
ery is  beautiful,  and  the  climate  soft  and  ge- 
nial. Here  Tiberius  lived  the  last  10  years 
of  his  reign,  indulging  in  secret  debauchery, 
and  accessible  only  to  his  creatures. 

CAPRICORNUS  (-i),  the  Goat,  a  sign  of  the 
zodiac,  between  the  Archer  and  the  Water- 
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man,  is  said  to  have  fought  with  Jupiter 
against  the  Titans. 

CAPSA  (-ae),  a  strong  and  ancient  city  in 
the  8.W.  of  Byzacena,  in  N.  Africa,  in  a  fertile 
oasis  surrounded  by  a  sandy  desert,  abound- 
ing in  serpents.  In  the  war  with  Jugurtha  it 
was  destroyed  by  Marius;  but  it  was  after- 
wards rebuilt,  and  erected  into  a  colony. 

CAPtTA  (-ae:  Capua),  the  chief  city  of 
Campania,  either  founded  or  colonized  by  the 
Etruscans.  It  became  at  an  early  period  the 
most  prosperous,  wealthy,  and  luxurious  city 
in  the  S.  of  Italy.  Its  warlike  neighbors,  the 
Samnites,  made  frequent  attempts  upon  it, 
sometimes  with  success.  Iu  order  to  be  a 
match  for  them,  Capua,  in  n.o.  343,  placed  it- 
self under  the  protection  of  Rome.  It  revolt- 
ed to  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Cannae, 
216,  but  was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  211,  was 
fearfully  punished,  and  never  recovered  its 
former  prosperity.  It  was  subsequently  made 
a  Roman  colony. 

CAPYS  (-yos  and  ys).  (1)  Son  of  Assara- 
cus,  and  father  of  Anchises.— (2)  A  compan- 
ion of  Aeneas,  from  whom  Capua  was  said  to 
have  derived  its  name. 

CAPYS  SILVIUS.     [Silvics.] 

CARACALLA  (-ae),  emperor  of  Rome,  A.n. 
211-217,  was  son  of  Septimius  Severns,  and 


Caracalla. 

was  born  at  Lyons,  a.p.  1SS.  His  proper  name 
was  M.  Aurelius  A  ntiminus.  Caracalla  was  a 
nickname  derived  from  a  long  tunic  worn  by 
the  Gauls,  which  he  adopted  as  his  favorite 
dress  after  he  became  emperor.  He  accom- 
panied his  father  to  Britain  in  20S ;  and  on 
the  death  of  Severus,  at  York,  211,  Caracalla 
and  his  brother  Geta  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
according  to  their  father's  arrangements.  A 
succession  of  cruelties  now  marked  his  ca- 
reer. He  assas:-inated  his  brother  Geta,  and, 
with  him,  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  in  the  state,  thus  securing  himself  in 
the  sole  government.  The  celebrated  jurist 
Papinian  was  one  of  his  victims.  He  added 
extravagance  to  cruelty;  and,  after  wasting 
the  resources  of  Italy,  he  visited  the  Eastern 
and  Western  provinces  of  the  empire,  for  the 


purposes  of  extortion  and  plunder,  and  some- 
times  of  wanton  cruelty.  He  was  about  tc 
set  out  on  further  expeditions  across  the  Ti- 
gris, but  was  murdered  at  Edessa  by  Macri. 
mis,  the  praetorian  prefect.  Caracalla  gave 
to  all  free  inhabitants  of  the  empire  the  name 
and  privileges  of  Roman  citizens. 

CARACTACUS  (-i),  king  of  the  Silures  in 
Britain,  bravely  defended  his  country  against 
the  Romans  lathe  time  of  Claudius.  He  was 
at  length  defeated,  and  fled  for  protection  to 
Cartismaudua,  queen  of  the  Brigantes;  but 
she  betrayed  him  to  the  Romans,  who  carried 
him  to  Rome,  a.i>.  51.  When  brought  before 
Claudius,  he  addressed  the  emperor  in  so  no- 
ble a  manner  that  the  latter  pardoned  him 
and  his  friends. 

CARlLIS  (-is)  or  CA.RALES  (-ium:  Cagli- 
ari),  the  chief  town  of  Sardinia,  with  an  ex- 
cellent harbor. 

CARAMBIS  (-idis),  a  promontory,  with  a 
city  of  the  same  name,  on  the  coastof  Paph- 
lagonia. 

CARANUS  (-i),  a  descendant  of  Hercules, 
is  said  to  have  settled  at  Edessa,  in  Macedo- 
nia, with  an  Argive  colony,  about  b.o.  T50,  and 
to  have  become  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of 
Macedonian  kings. 

CARBO  (-onis),  the  name  of  a  family  of  the 
Papiria  gens.— (1)  C.  Papirids  Carbo,  a  dis- 
tinguished orator,  and  a  man  of  great  talents, 
but  of  no  principle.  He  was  one  of  the  3 
commissioners  or  triumvirs  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  agrarian  law  of  Tib.  Gracchus.  His 
tribnneship  of  the  plebs,  b.o.  131,  was  charac- 
terized by  the  most  vehement  opposition  to 
the  aristocracy.  But  after  the  death  of  C. 
Gracchus  (121),  he  suddenly  deserted  the  pop- 
ular party,  and  in  his  consulship  (120)  under- 
took the  defense  of  Opimins,  who  had  mur- 
dered C.  Gracchus.  In  119  Carbo  was  accused 
by  L.  Licinius  Crassus;  and,  as  he  foresaw 
his  condemnation,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life. — 
(2)  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Marian  party.  He  was  thrice  consul, 
namely,  in  S5,  84,  and  82.  In  82  he  carried 
on  war  against  Sulla,  but  he  was  at  length 
obliged  to  fly  to  Sicily,  where  he  was  put  to 
death  by  Pompey  at  Lilybaeum. 

CARCX.SO  (-onis:  Carcassone),  a  town  of 
the  Tectosages,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis. 

CARDAMYLE  (-es),  a  town  in  Messenia. 

CARDfiA  (-ae),  a  Roman  divinity,  presiding 
over  the  hinges  of  doors— that  is,  over  family 
life. 

CARDIA  (-ae),  a  town  on  the  Thracian 
Chersonese,  on  the  gulf  of  Melas,  was  the 
birthplace  of  Eumenes.  It  was  destroyed  by 
Lysimachus,  who  built  the  town  of  Lysima- 
ciiia  in  its  immediate  neighborhood. 

CARDUCHI  (-orum),  a  powerful  and  war- 
like people,  probably  the  Kurds  of  modern 
times,  dwelt  in  the  mountains  which  divided 
Assyria  from  Armenia  (Kite  of  Kurdistan). 

CAR!  A  (-ae),  a  district  of  Asia  Minor,  in  its 
S.  W.  corner.  It  is  intersected  by  low  mount- 
ain chains,  running  out  far  into  the  sea  in 
long  promontories,  forming  gulfs  along  the 
coast  and  inland  valleys  that  were  fertile  and 
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well  watered.  The  chief  products  of  the  coun- 
try were  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  figs.  The  coast 
was  inhabited  chiefly  by  Greek  colonists.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  rest  of  the  country  were 
Carians,  a  people  nearly  allied  to  the  Lydiaus 
and  Mysians.  The  Greeks  considered  the 
people  mean  and  stupid,  even  for  slaves.  The 
country  was  governed  by  a  race  of  native 
princes,  who  fixed  their  abode  at  Halicarnas- 
sus.  These  princes  were  subject  allies  of 
Lydia  and  Persia,  and  some  of  them  rose  to 
great  distinction  in  war  and  peace.  [See  Ab- 
tf.misia,  Mausoi.cs.]  Under  the  Romans,  Ca- 
ria  formed  a  part  of  the  province  of  Asia. 

CARINUS,  M.  AURELIUS  (-i),  Roman  em- 
peror, a.i>.  284-2S5,  the  elder  of  the  2  sons  of 
Cams,  was  associated  with  his  father  in  the 
government,  a.i>.  2S3.  He  was  slain  in  a  bat- 
tle against  Diocletian  by  some  of  his  own  of- 
ficers. 


CARMANIA  (-ae),  a  province  of  the  an- 
cient Persian  empire,  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
Persia,  on  the  N.  by  Parthia,  on  the  E.  by  Ge- 
drosia,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean. 

CARMELUS,  and  -UM  (-i),  a  range  of 
mountains  in  Palestine,  commencing  on  the 
N.  border  of  Samaria,  and  running  through  the 
S.W.  part  of  Galilee,  till  it  terminates  in  the 
promontory  of  the  same  name  {Cape  Carmel). 

CARMENTA,  CARMENTIS.     [Camrnak.] 

CARNA  (-ae),  a  Roman  divinity,  whose 
name  is  probably  connected  with  Caro,  flesh, 
for  she  was  regarded  as  the  protector  of  the 
physical  well-being  of  man.  Her  festival  was 
celebrated  June  1st,  and  was  believed  to  have 
been  instituted  by  Brutus  in  the  first  year  of 
the  republic.  Ovid  confounds  this  goddess 
with  Cardea. 

CARNElDES  (-is),  a  celebrated  philoso- 
pher, bom  at  Cyreue  about  n.o.  213,  was  the 
founder  of  the  third  or  new  Academy  at 
Athens,  and  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the'Sto- 


ics.  In  155  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  with  Diog- 
enes and  Critolaus,  by  the  Athenians,  to  dep. 
recate  the  fine  of  500  talents  which  had  been 
imposed  on  the  Athenians  for  the  destruction 
of  Oropus.  At  Rome  he  attracted  great  no- 
tice from  his  eloquent  declamations  on  philo- 
sophical subjects.  He  died  in  129,  at  the  age 
of  S5. 

CARNI  (-orum),  a  Celtic  people,  dwelling  N. 
of  the  Veneti,  in  the  Alpes  Carnicae.  [Alpes.] 

CARNUNTUM  (-i),  an  ancient  Celtic  town 
in  Upper  Paunonia,  on  the  Danube,  E.  of  Vin- 
dobona  {Vienna),  and  subsequently  a  Roman 
municipium  or  a  colony. 

CARNUTES  (-am)  or  -I  (-orum),  a  powerful 
people  in  the  centre  of  Gaul,  between  the  Li- 
ger  and  Sequaua;  their  capital  was  Genabum 
(Orleans). 

CARPlTES  (-urn),  also  called  ALPES 
BASTARNICAE  {Carpathian  Mountains), the 

mountains  separating  Dacia  from  Sarmatia. 

CARPATHUS  (-i  :  Scarjmnto),  an  island 
between  Crete  and  Rhodes,  in  the  sea  named 
after  it. 

CARPETANI  (-orum),  a  powerful  people  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  with  a  fertile  terri- 
tory on  the  rivers  Anas  and  Tagus.  Their 
capital  was  Toletum. 

CARPI  or  CARPIANI  (-orum),  a  German 
people  between  the  Carpal hiau  mountains 
and  the  Danube. 

CARRAE  or  CARRIIAE  (-arum),  the  Ha- 
ran  or  Charran  of  the  Scriptures,  a  city  of 
Osroene,  in  Mesopotamia,  where  Crassus  met 
his  death  after  his  defeat  by  the  Parthians, 
u.c.  53. 

CARSE(3l,I  (-orum :  Carsoli),  a  town  of  the 
Aequi,  in  Latium,  colonized  by  the  Romans- 

CARTEIA(-ae:  also  called  Carthaea,  Car- 
pia,  Carpessus),  more  anciently  TARTESSUS, 
a  celebrated  town  and  harbor  in  the  S.  of 
Spain,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  which  Mount 
Calpe  forms  one  side,  founded  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians, and  colonized  b.o.  170  by  4000  Roman 
soldiers. 

CARTHAEA  (-ae),  a  town  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  island  of  Ceos. 

CARTHAGO  (-inis),  MAGNA  CARTHA- 
GO (Ru.  near  El-Mar.sa,  N.E.  of  Tunis),  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  cities  of  the  ancient 
world,  stood  in  the  recess  of  a  large  bay,  in 
the  middle  of  the  N.-most  part  of  the  N.  coast 
of  Africa.  The  coast  of  this  part  of  Africa 
has  been  much  altered  by  the  deposits  of  the 
river  Bagradas,  and  the  sand  which  is  driven 
seawards  by  the  N.W.  winds.  The  old  pen- 
insula upon  which  Carthage  stood  was  about 
30  miles  in  circumference,  and  the  city  itself, 
in  the  height  of  its  glory,  measured  about  15 
miles  round.  But,  owing  to  the  influences 
just  referred  to,  the  locality  presents  a  very 
different  appearance  at  present.  Carthage 
was  founded  by  the  Phoenicians  of  Tyre,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  about  100  years  before 
the  building  of  Rome— that  is,  about  i$.c.  S53. 
The  mythical  account  of  its  foundation  is 
given  under  Dido.  The  part  of  the  city  first 
built  was  called,  in  the  Phoenician  language, 
Betzura  or  Bosra,  i.  e.  a  castle,  which  was  coi» 
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Coin  of  Carthage,  with  winged  horse. 

rnpted  by  the  Greeks  Into  Byr«a,  i.  e.  a  hide, 
and  hence  probably  arose  the  story  of  the 
way  in  which  the  natives  were  cheated  out 
of  the  ground.  As  the  city  grew,  the  Byrsa 
formed  the  citadel.  Cothon  was  the  inner 
harbor,  and  was  used  for  ships  of  war;  the 
outer  harbor,  divided  from  it  by  a  tongue  of 
land  300  feet  wide,  was  the  station  for  the 
merchant  ships.  Beyond  the  fortifications 
was  a  large  suhurb,  called  Magara  or  Maga- 
lia.  The  population  of  Carthage  at  the  time 
of  the  3d  Punic  war  is  stated  at  700,000.— The 
constitution  of  Carthage  was  an  oligarchy. 
The  two  chief  magistrates,  called  Suffetes,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  elected  for  life  :  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  call  them  kings.  The 
generals  and  foreign  governors  were  usually 
quite  distinct  from  the  suffetes;  but  the  two 
offices  were  sometimes  united  in  the  same  per- 
son. The  governing  body  was  a  senate,  part- 
ly hereditary  and  partly  elective,  within  which 
there  was  a  select  body  of  100  or  104,  called 
Gerusia,  whose  chief  office  was  to  control  the 
magistrates,  and  especially  the  generals  re- 
turning from  foreign  service,  who  might  be 
suspected  of  attempts  to  establish  a  tyran- 
ny. Important  questions,  especially  those  on 
which  the  senate  and  the  suffetes  disagreed, 
were  referred  to  a  general  assembly  of  the 
citizens  ;  but  concerning  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding in  this  assembly,  and  the  extent 
of  its  powers,  we  know  very  little.  Their 
punishments  were  very  severe,  and  the 
nsual  mode  of  inflicting  death  was  by  cru- 
cifixion. The  chief  occupations  of  the 
people  were  commerce  and  agriculture, 
in  both  of  which  they  reached  a  pre-emi- 
nent position  among  the  nations  of  the 
ancient  world.  The  Carthaginians  be- 
came the  rivals  of  the  Romans,  with  whom 
they  carried  on  3  wars,  usually  known 
as  the  three  Punic  wars  The  first  lasted 
from  b.o.  265-242,  and  resulted  in  the  loss 
to  Carthage  of  Sicily  and  the  Lipari  id-  c 
ands.  The  second,  which  was  the  decisive  r^ 
contest,  began  with  the  siege  of  Saguntum  ' — 
<218),  and  terminated  (201)  with  the  peace 
ot  which  Carthage  was  stripped  of  all  her 
power.  [Hannibal.]  The  third  began  and 
terminated  in  140,  by  the  capture  and  destruc- 
tion of  Carthage.  It  remained  in  ruins  for  30 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  a  colony  was 
established  on  the  old  site  by  the  Gracchi, 
which  continued  in  a  feeble  condition  till  the 
times  of  Julius  and  Augustus,  under  whom  a 
new  city  was  built,  with  the  name  of  Coi-o- 
via.  Carthago.    It  became  the  first  city  of 


Africa,  and  occupied  an  important  place 
in  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  in  civil  history. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Vandals  in  a.i>.  4;,'l», 
retaken  by  Belisarius  in  a.i>.  5133,  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  Arab  conquerors  in  a.i>. 
698.  The  Carthaginians  are  frequently 
called  Poeni  by  the  Latin  writers  on  ac- 
count of  their  Phoenician  origin. 

CARTHAGO  (-inis)  N5VA  (Carthage- 
na),  an  important  town  on  the  E.  coast 
of  Hispauia  Tarraconensis,  founded  by 
the  Carthaginians  under  Hasdrubal,  i$.o. 
243,  and  subsequently  conquered  and  col- 
onized by  the  Romans.  It  is  situated  on 
a  promontory  running  out  into  the  sea, 
and  possesses  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the 
world. 

CARUS,  M.  ATJRELIUS,  Roman  emperor, 
a.p.  882-238,  succeeded  Probus.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  a  successful  military  expedition  in 
Persia,  when  he  was  struck  dead  by  lightning, 
towards  the  close  of  283.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  sons  Carinus  and  !Numf.riancs.  Ca- 
nts was  a  victorious  general  and  able  ruler. 

C  ARVENTUM  (-i),  a  town  of  the  Volsci,  to 
which  the  Carventana  Arx  mentioned  by 
Livy  belonged,  between  Signia  and  the  sources 
of  the  Trerus. 

CARVILIUS  MAXIMUS.  (1)  Sp.,  twice 
consul,  ij.o.  203  and  273,  both  times  with  L. 
Papirins  Cursor.  In  the  first  consulship  they 
gained  brilliant  victories  over  the  Samnites, 
and  in  their  second  they  brought  the  Samnite 
war  to  a  close.— (2)  Sp.,  son  of  the  preceding, 
twice  consul,  234  and  22S,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  person  at  Rome  who  divorced  his 
wife. 

CARYAE  (-arum),  a  town  in  Laconia  near 
the  borders  of  Arcadia,  originally  belonged 
to  the  territory  of  Tegea  in  Arcadia.  Female 
figures  in  architecture  that  support  burdens 
were  called  Caryatides  in  token  of  the  abject 
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slavery  to  which  the  women  of  Caryae  were 
reduced  by  the  Greeks,  as  a  punishment  for 
joining  the  Persians  at  the  invasion  of 
Greece. 

CiRYANDA  (-mum),  a  city  of  Caria,  on  a 
little  island,  once  probably  united  with  the 
mainland,  was  the  birthplace  of  the  geogra- 
pher Scylax. 

CARYATIDES.     [Caryae.] 

CARYSTUS  (-i),  a  town  on  the  S.  coast  of 
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Euboea,  founded  by  Dryopes,  celebrated  for 
its  marble  quarries. 

CASCA,  P.  SERVILIUS,  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  i!.c.  44,  and  one  of  Caesar's  assassins. 

CASILlNUM  (-i),  a  town  in  Campania  on 
the  Vultumus,  and  on  the  same  siie  as  the 
modern  Capua,  celebrated  for  its  heroic  de- 
fense against  Hannibal,  b.o.  21G. 

ClSlNUM  (-i :  &  Germano),  a  town  in  La- 
tium  on  the  river  Casincs.  Its  citadel  occu- 
pied the  same  site  as  the  celebrated  convent 
Monte  Ctuutino. 

CASidTIS.     [Casius.] 

CASIUS  (-i).  (1)  (Has  Kasaroxin),  a  mount- 
ain on  the  coast  of  Egypt,  E.  of  Pelusium, 
with  a  temple  of  Jupiter  on  its  summit.  Here 
also  was  the  grave  of  Pompey. — (2)  (Jebel 
Okrah),  a  mountain  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  S. 
of  Antioch  and  the  Orontcs. 

CASMENA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Sicily,  founded 
by  Syracuse  about  n.o.  043. 

CASPERIA  or  CASPERULA  (-ae),  a  town 
of  the  Sabines  on  the  river  Himella. 

CASI'IAE  PORTAE  or  PYLAE,  the  Cas- 
pian Gates,  the  name  given  to  several  passes 
through  the  mountains  round  the  Caspian. 
The  principal  of  these  were  near  the  ancient 
Rhagae  or  Arsacla.  Being  a  noted  and  cen- 
tral point,  distances  were  reckoned  from  it. 

CASPII  (-orum),  the  name  of  certain  Scyth- 
ian tribes  around  the  Caspian  Sea, 

CASPII  MONTES  (Elburz  Mountain*),  a 
name  applied  generally  to  the  whole  range  of 
mountains  which  surround  the  Caspian  Sea, 
on  the  S.  and  S.W.,  at  the  distance  of  from 
15  to  30  miles  from  its  shore,  and  more  es- 
pecially to  that  part  of  this  range  S.  of  the 
Caspian,  in  which  was  the  pass  called  Cab- 
tiak  Pyi.ae. 

CASPIRI  or  CASPIRAEI  (-orum),  a  people 
of  India,  whose  exact  position  is  doubtful: 
they  are  generally  placed  in  Cashmere  and 
NepauL 

CASPIUM  MARE  (the  Caspian  Sea),  also 
called  Hyroaniiwi,  Ai.uanum,  and  Soytiiioum, 
all  names  derived  from  the  people  who  lived 
on  its  shores,  a  great  salt-water  lake  in  Asia. 
Probably  at  some  remote  period  the  Caspian 
was  united  both  with  the  sea  of  Aral  and 
with  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Both  lakes  have  their 
Burface  considerably  below  that  of  the  Euxine 
or  Black  Sea,  the  Caspian  nearly  o50  feet,  and 
the  Aral  about  200  feet,  and  both  are  still 
sinking  by  evaporation.  The  whole  of  the 
neighboring  country  indicates  that  this  proc- 
ess has  been  going  on  for  centuries  past.  Be- 
sides a  number  of  smaller  streams,  two  great 
rivers  flow  into  the  Caspian  ;  the  Rha  (Volga) 
ou  the  N.,  and  the  united  Cyrus  and  Araxes 
(Kour)  on  the  W. ;  but  it  loses  more  by  evap- 
oration than  it  receives  from  these  rivers. 

CASSANDER  (-dri),  son  of  Antipater.  His 
father,  on  his  death-bed  (b.o.  319),  appointed 
Polysperchon  regent,  and  conferred  upon  Cas- 
sander  only  the  secondary  dignity  of  chili- 
arch.  Being  dissatisfied  with  this  arrange- 
ment, Cassander  strengthened  himself  in  va- 
rious ways  that  he  might  carry  on  war  with 
Polysperchon.     First,  he  formed  an  alliance 


with  Ptolemy  and  Antigonus,  and  next  de- 
feated Olympias  and  put  her  to  death.  After- 
wards he  joined  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  and  Ly- 
simachus  in  their  war  against  Antigonus. 
This  war  wTas,  on  the  whole,  unfavorable  to 
Cassander.  In  306  Cassander.  took  the  title 
of  king,  when  it  was  assumed  by  Antigonus, 
Lysimachus,  and  Ptolemy.  But  it  was  not 
until  the  year  301  that  the  decisive  battle  of 
Ipsus  secured  Cassander  the  possession  of 
Macedonia  and  Greece.  Cassander  died  of 
dropsy  in  297,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Philip. 

CASSANDRA  (-ae),  daughter  of  Priam  and 
Hecuba,  and  twin-sister  of  Helenus.    In  her 


youth  she  was  the  object  of  Apollo's  regard, 
and  when  she  grew  up  her  beauty  won  upon 
him  so  much  that  he  conferred  upon  her  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  upon  her  promising  to  com- 
ply with  his  desires;  but  when  she  had  be- 
come possessed  of  the  prophetic  art,  she  re- 
fused to  fulfill  her  promise.  Thereupon  the 
god,  in  anger,  ordained  that  no  one  should 
believe  her  prophecies.  On  the  capture  of 
Troy  she  fled  into  the  sanctuary  of  Athena 
(Minerva),  but  was  torn  away  from  the  statue 
of  the  goddess  by  Ajax,  son  of  Oi'leus.  On 
the  division  of  the  boot}-,  Cassandra  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Agamemnon,  who  took  her  with 
him  to  Mycenae.  Here  she  was  killed  by 
Clytaemnestra. 

CASSANDREA.     [Potidaka.] 

CASSlEPEA,  CASSlQPEA  (-ae),  or  CAS- 
SlOPE  (-es),  wife  of  Cepheus,  in  Aethiopia, 
and  mother  of  Andromeda,  whose  beauty  she 
extolled  above  that  of  the  Nereids.  [An- 
nuo.MKDA.]  She  was  afterwards  placed  among 
the  stars. 

CASSIODORUS,  MAGNUS  ATJRELIUS 
(-i),  a  distinguished  statesman,  and  one  of  the 
few  men  of  learning  at  the  downfall  of  the 
Western  Empire,  was  born  abont  A.r>.  4G8. 
He  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Theodoric  the 
Great  and  his  successors,  and  conducted  for 
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a  long  series  of  years  the  government  of  the 
Oetroffotbie  kingdom.  Several  of  his  works 
an-  still  extant. 
CASSIOPKA.  iCABsiKrEA.] 
CASSITERIDES.  [Britannia.] 
CASSlUS  (-i),  the  name  of  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  Roman  gentes,  originally 
patrician,  afterwards  plebeian.— (1)  8p.  Cab- 
wrs  Visoei-i.ini  is,  who  was  thrice  consul,  in 
the  years  n.c.  5(>'2,  493,  4SG ;  and  is  distin- 
guished as  having  carried  the  first  agrarian 
law  at  Home.  This  law  brought  upon  him 
the  enmity  of  his  fellow-patricians  ;  they  ac- 
cused him  of  aiming  at  regal  power,  and  put 
him  to  death.  He  left  3  sons ;  but,  as  all  the 
subsequent  Cassii  are  plebeians,  his  sons  were 
perhaps  expelled  from  the  patrician  order,  or 
may  have  voluntarily  passed  over  to  the  ple- 
beians on  account  of  the  murder  of  their  fa- 
ther.—(2)  C.  Cass.  Longinus,  the  murderer  of 
Julius  Caesar.  In  u.o.  53  he  was  quaestor  of 
Crassus,  in  his  campaign  against  the  Partis- 
ans, in  which,  both  during  his  quaestorship 
and  during  the  two  subsequent  years,  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself,  gaining  an  im- 
portant victory  over  them  in  52,  and  again  in 
51.  Iu  49  he  was  tribune  of  the  plebs,  joined 
the  aristocratical  party  in  the  civil  war,  fled 
with  Pompey  from  Rome,  and  after  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia  surrendered  to  Caesar.  He  was 
not  only  pardoned  by  Caesar,  but  in  44  was 
made  praetor,  and  the  province  of  Syria  was 
promised  him  for  the  next  year.  But  Cassius 
had  never  ceased  to  be  Caesar's  enemy;  it 
was  he  who  formed  the  conspiracy  against 
the  dictator's  life,  and  gained  over  M.  Brutus 
to  the  plot.  After  the  death  of  Caesar,  on  the 
15th  of  March,  44  [Caesar],  Cassius  went  to 
Syria,  which  he  claimed  as  his  province,  al- 
though the  senate  had  given  it  to  Dolabella, 
and  had  conferred  Cyrene  upon  Cassius  in  its 
stead.  He  defeated  Dolabella,  who  put  an 
end  to  his  own  life;  and,  after  plundering 
Syria  and  Asia  most  unmercifully,  he  crossed 
over  to  Greece  with  Brutus  in  42,  in  order  to 
oppose  Octavia  and  Antony.  At  the  battle 
of  Philippi,  Cassius  was  defeated  by  Antony, 
while  Brutus,  who  commanded  the  other 
wing  of  the  army,  drove  Octavian  off  the  field ; 
but  Cassius,  ignorant  of  the  success  of  Bru- 
tns,  commanded  his  freedman  to  put  an  end 
to  his  life.  Brutus  mourned  over  his  com- 
panion, calling  him  the  last  of  the  Romans. 
Cassius  was  married  to  Junia  Tertia  or  Ter- 
tulla,  half-sister  of  M.  Brutus.  Cassius  was 
well  acquainted  with  Greek  and  Roman  liter- 
ature; he  was  a  follower  of  the  Epicurean 
philosophy;  his  abilities  were  considerable, 
but  he  was  vain,  proud,  and  revengeful.— (3) 
C.  Casb.  Longincb,  the  celebrated  jurist,  gov- 
3rnor  of  Syria,  a.d.  50,  in  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius. He  was  banished  by  Nero  in  a.d.  66, 
because  he  had  amon<j:  his  ancestral  images 
a  statue  of  Cassius,  the  murderer  of  Caesar. 
He  was  recalled  from  banishment  by  Vespa- 
sian. Cassius  wrote  Id  books  on  the  civil 
law.  and  some  other  works;  was  a  follower 
of  the  school  of  Ateius  Capito;  and,  as  he  re- 
duced the  principles  of  Capito  to  a  more  sci- 
entific form,  the  adherents  of  this  school  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Caasiani.— (4)  Ca6s.  Par- 


mknbis,  so  called  from  Parma,  his  birthplace, 
was  one  of  the  murderers  of  Caesar,  B.O.  44; 
took  an  active  part  in  the  civil  wars  that  fol- 
lowed his  death  ;  and,  after  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tium,  was  put  to  death  by  the  command  of 
Octavian,  n.o.  30.  Cassius  was  a  poet,  and 
his  productions  were  prized  by  Horace. — (5) 
Cabs.  Etrusocb,  a  poet  censured  by  Horace 
(Sat.  i.  10,  61),  must  not  be  confounded  with 
No.  4.— (6)  Cass.  Avidiub,  an  able  general  of 
M.  Aurelius,  was  a  native  of  Syria.  In  the 
Parthian  war  (a.d.  162-165),  he  commanded 
the  Roman  army  as  the  general  of  Verus ; 
was  afterwards  appointed  governor  of  all  the 
Eastern  provinces,  and  discharged  his  trust 
for  several  years  with  fidelity ;  but  in  a.d.  175 
he  proclaimed  himself  emperor.  He  reigned 
only  a  few  months,  and  was  slain  by  his  own 
officers,  before  M.  Aurelius  arrived  in  the  East. 
[Aurelius.]— (7)  Cass.  Dion.    [Dion  Cassius.] 

CASS1VELAUNUS  (-i),  a  British  chief, 
ruled  over  the  country  N.  of  the  Tamesis 
{Thames),  and  was  intrusted  by  the  Britons 
with  the  supreme  command  oh  Caesar's  2d 
invasion  of  Britain,  b.o.  54.  He  was  defeated 
by  Caesar,  and  was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace. 

CASTALIA  (-ae),  a  celebrated  fountain  on 
Mount  Parnassus,  in  which  the  Pythia  used 
to  bathe;  sacred  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses, 
who  were  hence  called  Castai.ides. 

CASTOR  (-oris),  brother  of  Pollux.  [Diob- 
oukt.] 

CASTRUM  (-i).  (1)  Inui,  a  town  of  the 
Rutuli,  on  the  coast  of  Latium,  confounded 
by  some  writers  with  No.  2.— (2)  Novum  (Tor- 
re di  Chiaruccia),  a  town  in  Etruria,  and  a 
Roman  colony  on  the  coast. — (3)  Novum  (Gi- 
ulia  Nova),  a  town  in  Picenum,  probably  at 
the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Batinum  (Sali- 
nello). 

CASTTTLO  (-onis :  Cazlona),  a  town  of  the 
Oretani  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the 
Baetis,  and  under  the  Romans  an  important 
place.  In  the  mountains  in  the  neighbor- 
hood were  silver  and  lead  mines.  The  wife 
of  Hannibal  was  a  native  of  Castulo. 

CATABATHMUS  MAGNUS  (i.  e.  great  de- 
scent), a  mountain  and  sea-port,  at  the  bottom 
of  a  deep  bay  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  con- 
sidered the  boundary  between  Egypt  and  Cy- 
renaica. 

CATADTTPA  (-Orum)  or  -I  (-orum),  a  name 
given  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  and  also  to 
the  parts  of  Aethiopia  in  their  neighborhood. 
[Nn.us.] 

CATELAUNI  (-orum :  Chdlonn  sur  Marne), 
a  town  in  Gaul,  near  which  Attila  was  de- 
feated by  Aetins  and  Theodoric,  A.r>.  451. 

CATAMiTUS.     [Ganymeiieb.] 

CAT  ANA  or  CATINA  (-ae:  Catania),  an 
important  town  in  Sicily,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Aetna,  founded  n.o.  730  by  Naxos.  In  it.o. 
470  it  was  taken  by  IIieroI.,who  removed  its 
inhabitants  to  Leontini,  and  settled  5000  Syr- 
acnaana  and  5000  Peloponnesians  in  the  town, 
the  same  of  which  he  changed  into  Aetna. 
The  former  inhabitants  again  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  town  soon  after  the  death  of 
Hiero,  and  restored  the  old  name.  Catana 
was  afterwards  subject  to  various  reverses. 
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and  finally,  in  the  1st  Punic  war,  fell  under 
the  dominion  of  Rome. 

CATAONIA  (-ae),  a  fertile  district  in  the 
S.E.  part  of  Ceppadocia,  to  which  it  was  first 
added  under  the  Romans,  with  Melitene, 
which  lies  E.  of  it.  _ 

CATARRHACTES  (-ae).  (1)  A  river  of 
Pamphylia,  which  descends  from  the  mount- 
ains of  Taurus  in  a  great,  broken  waterfall 
(whence  its  name).— (2)  The  term  is  also  ap- 
plied, first  by  Strabo,  to  the  cataracts  of  the 
Nile,  which  are  distinguished  as  C.  Major 
and  C.  Minor.     [Nilus.] 

CATI1AEI  (•3mm),  a  great  and  warlike 
people  of  India  intra  Gaugem,  upon  whom 
Alexander  made  war. 

CATILINA  (-ae),  L.  SERGlUS  (-i),  the  de- 
scendant of  an  ancient  patrician  family  which 
had  sunk  into  poverty.  His  youth  and  early 
mauhood  were  stained  by  every  vice  and 
crime.  lie  first  appears  to  history  as  a  zeal- 
ous partisan  of  Sulla,  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  horrors  of  the  proscription.  His  private 
life  presents  a  compound  of  cruelty  and  in- 
trigue ;  but,  notwithstanding  these  things,  he 
obtained  the  dignity  of  praetor  in  n.o.  68,  and 
sued  for  the  consulship  In  GO.  For  this  office, 
however,  he  had  been  disqualified  for  becom- 
ing a  candidate,  in  consequence  of  an  im- 
peachment for  oppression  in  his  province, 
preferred  by  P.  Clodins  Pulcher,  afterwards 
so  celebrated  as  the  enemy  of  Cicero.  His 
first  plot  was  to  murder  the  two  consuls  that 
had  been  elected,  a  design  which  was  frustra- 
ted only  by  his  own  impatience.  He  now  or- 
ganized a  more  extensive  conspiracy.  Hav- 
ing been  acquitted  in  65  upon  his  trial  for 
extortion,  he  was  left  unfettered  to  mature 
his  plans.  The  time  was  propitious  to  his 
schemes.  The  younger  nobility  and  the  vet- 
erans of  Sulla  were  desirous  of  some  change 
to  relieve  them  from  their  wants ;  while  the 
populace  were  restless  and  discontented, 
ready  to  follow  the  bidding  of  any  dema- 
gogue. The  conspiracy  came  to  a  head  in 
the  consulship  of  Cicero,  n.o.  63.  But  the 
vigilance  of  Cicero  baffled  all  the  plans  of 
Catiline.  He  compelled  Catiline  to  leave 
Rome  (Nov.  8-9) ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  by 
the  interception  of  correspondence  between 
the  other  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  and  the 
embassadors  of  the  Allobroges,  he  obtained 
legal  evidence  against  Catiline's  compan- 
ions. This  done,  Cicero  instantly  summoned 
the  leaders,  conducted  them  to  the  senate, 
where  they  were  condemned  to  death,  and 
executed  them  the  same  night  in  prison 
(Dec  5,  63).  The  consul  Anton  ins  was  then 
sent  against  Catiline,  and  the  decisive  battle 
was  fought  early  in  62.  Antonius,  however, 
unwilling  to  fight  against  his  former  associ- 
ate, gave  the  command  on  the  day  of  battle 
to  his  legate.  M.  Petreius.  Catiline  fell  in  the 
engagement  after  fighting  with  the  most  dar- 
ing valor.— The  history  of  Catiline's  conspir- 
acy has  been  written  by  Sallust. 

CATO  (-onis),  the  name  of  a  celebrated 
family  of  the  Porcia  gens.— (1)  M.  Poroius 
Cato^  frequently  surnamed  Censorius  or  Cen- 
sor, also  Cato  Major,  to  distinguish  him 
from  his  great-grandson  Cato  Uticensis  [No. 


2].     Cato  was  born  at  Tnsculum,  i?.c.  234,  and 
was  brought  up  at  his  father's  farm,  situated 
in  the  Sabine  territory.     In  21T  he  served  his 
first  campaign  in  his  17th  year.     During  the 
first  20  yeans  of  his  public  life  (217-181)  he 
gave  his  energies  to  military  pursuits,  and 
distinguished  himself  on  many  occasions— in 
the  2d  Punic  war,  in  Spain,  and  in  the  cam- 
paign against  Antiochus  in  Greece.    With  the 
victory  over  Antiochus  at  Thermopylae  in 
191  his  military  career  came  to  a  close.    He 
now  took  an  active  part  in  civil  affairs,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  vehement  op, 
position  to  the  Roman  nobles,  who  were  in- 
troducing Greek  luxury  and  refinement  into 
Rome.    It  was  especially  against  the  Scipios 
that  his  most  violent  attacks  were  directed, 
and  whom  he  pursued  with  the  bitterest  ani- 
mosity.   [Soipio.]    In  1S4  he  was  elected  cen- 
sor with  L.  Valerius  Flaccus.     His  censorship 
was  a  great  epoch  in  his  life.     He  applied 
I  himself  strenuously  to  the  duties  of  his  office, 
J  regardless  of  the  enemies  he  was  making; 
but  all  his  efforts  to  stem  the  tide  of  luxury 
which  wan  now  setting  in  proved  unavailing. 
His  strong  national  prejudices  appear  to  have 
diminished  in  force  as  he  grew  older  and 
wiser.    He  applied  himself  in  old  age  to  the 
study  of  Greek  literature,  with  which  in  youth 
he  had  no  acquaintance,  although  he  was  not 
ignorant  of  the  Greek  language.    He  retained 
his  bodily  and  mental  vigor  in  his  old  age. 
In  the  year  before  his  death  he  was  one  of 
the  chief  instigators  of  the  3d  Punic  war.    He 
had  been  one^of  the  Roman  deputies  sent  to 
Africa  to  arbitrate  between  Masiuissa  and  the 
Carthaginians,  and  he  was  so  struck  with  the 
flourishing  condition  of  Carthage  that  on  his 
return  home  he  maintained  that  Rome  would 
never  be  safe  as  long  as  Carthage  was  in  ex- 
istence.    From  this  time  forth,  whenever  he 
was  called  tipou  for  his  vote  in  the  senate, 
|  though  the  subject  of  debate  bore  no  relation 
!  to  Carthage,  his  words  were  Delenda  eat  Car- 
Ithago.    He  died  in  149,  at  the  age  of  85.    Cato 
wrote  several  works,  of  which  only  the  De  Re 
j  Rustica  has  come  down  to  us.— (2)  M.  Poa- 
oids  Cato,  great-grandson  of  Cato  the  Cen- 
|  sor,  and  surnamed  Utioensib  from  Utica,  the 
j  place  of  his  death,  was  born  in  95.     In  early 
!  childhood  he  lost  both  his  parents,  and  was 
i  brought   up   in    the  house   of  his   mother's 
i  brother,  M.  Livius  Drusus,  along  with  bis  sis- 
i  ter  Porcia  and  the  children  of  his  mother  by 
|  her  second  husband,  Q,  Servilius  Caepio.     In 
early  years  he  discovered  a  stern  and  un- 
I  yielding  character;  he  applied  himself  with 
great  zeal  to  the  study  of  oratory  and  philos- 
ophy, and  became  a  devoted  adherent  of  the 
Stoic  school;  and  among  the  profligate  nobles 
of  the  asze  he  soon  became  conspicuous  for  his 
'  rigid  morality.    In  63  he  was  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  and  supported  Cicero  in  proposing  that 
!  the  Catilinarian  conspirators  should  suffer 
death.    He  now  became  one  of  the  chief  lead- 
ers of  the  aristocratical  party,  and  opposed 
i  with  the  utmost  vehemence  the  measures  of 
Caesar,  Pompey,   and   Crassus.     He  joined 
Pompey  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
(49).    After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  he  went 
first  to  Corcyra,  and  thence  to  Africa,  where 
!  he  joined  Metellus  Scipio.    When  Scipio  was 
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defeated  at  Thapsus,  and  all  Africa,  with  the 
exception  of  Utiea,  Bnbmltted  to  Caesar,  lie 
resolved  to  die  rather  than  fall  into  his  bands. 
He  therefore  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  after 
spending  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  pe- 
rusing Plato's  Phaedo  ou  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  Cat'o  soon  became  the  subject  of 
biography  and  panegyric  Shortly  after  his 
death  appeared  Cicero's  Cato,  which  provoked 
Caesar's  A  nticato.  In  Lucau  the  character  of 
Cato  is  a  personification  of  godlike  virtue.  In 
modern  times  the  closing  events  of  his  life 
have  been  often  dramatized  ;  and  few  dramas 
have  gained  more  celebrity  than  the  Cato  of 
Addison. 

CATTI  or  CHATTI  (-orum),  one  of  the 
most  important  nations  of  Germany,  bounded 
by  the  Visurgis  (Weser)  on  the  E.,  the  Agri 
Decumates  ou  the  S.,  and  the  Rhine  on  the 
W.,  in  the  modern  Hesse  and  the  adjacent 
countries.  They  were  a  branch  of  the  Her- 
miones,  and  are  first  mentioned  by  Caesar 
under  the  erroneous  name  of  Suevi.  They 
were  never  completely  subjugated  by  the  Ro- 
mans i  and  their  power  was  greatly  augment- 
ed on  the  decline  of  the  Cherusci.  Their 
capital  was  Mattium. 

CATULLUS,  VALERIUS  (-i),  a  Roman 
poet,  born  at  Verona  or  in  its  immediate  vi- 
cinity, n.c.  87.  Catullus  inherited  considera- 
ble property  from  his  father,  who  was  the 
friend  of  Julius  Caesar;  but  he  squandered  a 
great  part  of  it  by  indulging  freely  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  metropolis.  In  order  to  bet- 
ter his  fortunes,  he  went  to  Bithynia  in  the 
train  of  the  praetor  Memmius,  but  it  appears 
that  the  speculation  was  attended  with  little 
success.  He  probably  died  about  b.o.  47.  The 
extant  works  of  Catullus  consist  of  116  po- 
ems, on  a  variety  of  topics,  and  composed  in 
different  styles  and  metres.  Catullus  adorned 
all  he  touched,  and  his  shorter  poems  are 
characterized  by  origiual  invention  and  felic- 
ity of  expression. 

CATULUS,  the  name  of  a  distinguished 
family  of  the  Liitatia  gens. — (1)  C.  Lutatius 
Catui.us,  consul  in  i$.o.  242,  defeated  as  pro- 
consul in  the  following  year  the  Carthaginian 
fleet  off  the  Aegates  islands,  and  thus  brought 
the  first  Punic  war  to  a  close,  241.— (2)  Q.  Lu- 
tatius Catulus,  consul  iu  102  with  C.  Marius 
IV.,  and  as  proconsul  next  year  gained,  along 
with  Marius,  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Cim- 
bri  near  Vercellae  ( Vercellf),  in  the  N.  of  Italy. 
Catulus  belonged  to  the  aristocratical  party; 
he  espoused  the  cause  of  Sulla  ;  was  included 
by  Marius  in  the  proscription  of  87;  and,  as 
escape  was  impossible,  put  an  end  to  his  life 
by  the  vapors  of  a  charcoal  fire.  Catulus  was 
well  acquainted  with  Greek  literature,  and 
the  author  of  several  works,  all  of  which  are 
lost.—  (3)  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  son  of  No.  2, 
a  distinguished  leader  of  the  aristocracy,  also 
won  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  people 
by  his  upright  character  and  conduct.  He 
was  consul  in  78  and  censor  in  65.  He  op- 
posed the  Gabinian  and  Manillas  laws  which 
conferred  extraordinary  powers  upon  Pom- 
pey  (67  and  66  , 

CATURIGES  (-urn),  a  Ligurian  people  in 
Gallia  Narbouousis,  near  the  Cottiau  Alps. 


CAUCXSlAE  PYLAE.     [Caucasus.] 

CAUCASUS  (-i),  CAUClSlI  MONTES 
(Caucasus),  a  great  chain  of  mountains  iu 
Asia,  extending  from  the  E.  shore  of  the  Pon- 
tus  Euxinus  (Black  Sea)  to  the  W.  shore  of 
the  Caspian.  There  are  two  chief  passes  over 
the  chain,  both  of  which  were  known  to  the 
ancients  :  one,  near  Derbent,  was  called  Alba- 
niae,  and  sometimes  Caspiae  Pyt.ae  ;  the 
other,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  range,  was 
called  Cancasiae  Pylae  (/'ass  ofDariel).  That 
the  Greeks  had  some  vague  knowledge  of  the 
Caucasus  in  very  early  times  is  proved  by  the 
myths  respecting  Prometheus  and  the  Argo- 
nauts, from  which  it  seems  that  the  Caucasus 
was  regarded  as  at  the  extremity  of  the  earth, 
on  the  border  of  the  river  Oceanus. — When 
the  soldiers  of  Alexander  advanced  to  that 
great  range  of  mountains  which  formed  the 
N.  boundary  of  Ariana,  the  Paropamisus,  they 
applied-  to  it  the  name  of  Caucasus ;  after- 
wards, for  the  sake  of  distinction,  it  was  called 
Caucasus  Indicus.     [Pakopamisus.] 

CAUCI.     [Ciiauoi.] 

CAUCONES  (-am),  the  name  of  peoples 
both  in  Greece  and  Asia,  who  had  disappeared 
at  later  times.  The  Caucones  in  Asia  Minor 
are  mentioned  by  Homer  as  allies  of  the  Tro- 
jans, and  are  placed  in  Bithynia  and  Paphla- 
gonia  by  the  geographers. 

CAUDIUM  (-i),  a  town  in  Samnium  on  the 
road  from  Capua  to  Beneventum.  In  the 
neighborhood  were  the  celebrated  Fukoui.ak 
Caudinae,  or  Caudine  Forks,  narrow  passes  in 
the  mountains,  where  the  Roman  army  sur- 
rendered to  the  Samnites,  and  was  sent  under 
the  yoke,  b.o.  321 ;  it  is  now  called  the  valley 
of  A  rpaia. 

CAULON  (-onis)  or  CAULONIA  (-ae),  a 
town  in  Bruttium,  N.E.  of  Locri,  originally 
called  Anion  or  Aulonia,  founded  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Croton,  or  by  the  Achaeans. 

CAUNUS  (-i),  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Ca- 
ria,  on  its  S.  coast,  in  a  very  fertile  but  un- 
healthy situation.  It  was  founded  by  the 
Cretans.  Its  dried  figs  (Cauneae  ficus)  were 
highly  celebrated.  The  painter  Protogenes 
was  born  here. 

CAURUS  (-i),  the  Argestes  of  the  Greeks, 
the  N.W.  wind,  is  in  Italy  a  stormy  wind. 

ClYSTER  (-tri)  and  ClYSTRUS  (-i),  d 
celebrated  river  of  Lydia  and  Ionia,  flowing 
between  the  ranges  of  Tmolus  and  Messogis 
into  the  Aegaean,  a  little  N.W.  of  Ephesus. 
To  this  day  it  abounds  in  swans,  as  it  did  in 
Homer's  time.  The  valley  of  the  Caystrus  is 
called  by  Homer  "  the  Asian  meadow,"  and 
is  probably  the  district  to  which  the  name  of 
Asia  was  first  applied. 

CEA.     LCeos.] 

CEBENNA,  GEBENNA  (-ae :  Cevenncs),  a 
range  of  mountains  iu  the  S.  of  Gaul,  extend- 
ing N.  as  far  as  Lugdunum,  and  separating 
the  Arverni  from  the  Helvii. 

CERES  (-etis),  of  Thebes,  a  disciple  and 
friend  of  Socrates,  was  present  at  the  death 
of  his  teacher.  He  wrote  a  philosophical 
Work,  entitle!)  Pinax,  or  Table,  giving  an  alle- 
gorical picture  of  human  life.  It  is  extant, 
and  has  been  exceedingly  popular. 
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CEBRENIS  (-Idos ;  ace.  -Ida),  daughter  of 
Cebren,  a  river  god  in  the  Troad. 

CECR5PIA.     [Atuenae.] 

CECROPS  (-opis),  a  hero  of  the  Pelasgic 
race,  said  to  have  been  the  first  king  of  Attica. 
He  was  married  to  Agraulos,  daughter  of  Ac- 
taeus,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Erysichthou, 
who  succeeded  him  as  king  of  Athens,  and  3 
daughters,  Agraulos,  Herse,  and  Tandrosos. 
In  bis  reign  Poseidon  (Neptune)  and  Athena 
(Minerva)  contended  for  the  possession  of 
Attica,  but  Cecrops  decided  in  favor  of  the 
goddess.  [Athena.]  Cecrops  is  said  to  have 
Founded  Athens,  the  citadel  of  which  was 
called  Cecropia  after  him,  to  have  divided  At- 
tica into  12  communities,  and  to  have  intro- 
duced the  first  elements  of  civilized  life  ;  he 
instituted  marriage,  abolished  bloody  sacri- 
fices, and  taught  his  subjects  how  to  worship 
the  gods.  The  later  Greek  writers  describe 
Cecrops  as  a  native  of  Sais  in  Egypt,  who  led 
a  colony  of  Egyptians  into  Attica,  and  thus 
introduced  from  Egypt  the  arts  of  civilized 
iife ;  but  this  account  is  rejected  by  some  of 
the  ancients  themselves,  and  by  the  ablest 
modern  critics. 

CELAENAE  (-arum),  a  great  city  in  S. 
Phrygia,  situated  at  the  sources  of  the  rivers 
Maeaiider  and  Marsyas.  In  the  midst  of  it 
was  a  citadel  built  by  Xerxes,  on  a  precipitous 
rock,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  Marsyas  took 
its  rise,  and  near  the  river's  source  was  a 
grotto  celebrated  by  tradition  as  the  scene  of 
the  punishment  of  Marsyas  by  Apollo.  The 
Maeander  took  its  rise  in  the  very  palace,  and 
flowed  through  the  park  and  the  city,  below 
which  it  received  the  Marsyas. 

CELAENO  (-us),  one  of  the  Harpies.    [Har- 

PYIAE.] 

CELETRUM  (-i),  a  town  in  Macedonia  on 
a  peninsula  of  the  Lacus  Castoris. 

CELEUS  (-i),  king  of  Eleusis,  husband  of 
Metaulra,  and  father  of  Demophon  and  Trip- 
tolemus.  He  received  Demeter  (Ceres)  with 
hospitality  at  Eleusis,  when  she  was  wander- 
ing in  search  of  her  daughter.  The  goddess, 
in  return,  wished  to  make  bis  son  Demophon 
immortal,  and  placed  him  In  the  fire  in  order 
to  destroy  his  mortal  parts  ;  but  Metanira 
screamed  aloud  at  the  sight,  and  Demophon 
was  destroyed  by  the  flames.  Demeter  then 
bestowed  great  favors  upon  Triptolemus. 
[Triptolemus.]  Celeus  is  described  as  the 
first  priest  and  his  daughters  as  the  first 
priestesses  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis. 

CELSUS,  A.  CORNELIUS  (-i),  a  Roman 
writer  on  medicine,  probably  lived  under  the 
reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  His  treat- 
ise De  Medicina,  in  S  books,  has  come  down  to 
us,  and  has  been  much  valued  from  the  earli- 
est times  to  the  present  day. 

CELTAE  (-arum),  a  mighty  race,  which  oc- 
cupied the  greater  part  of  Western  Europe  in 
ancient  times.  The  Greek  and  Roman  writ- 
ers call  them  by  3  names,  which  are  probably 
only  variations  of  one  name,  namely,  Celtae, 
Galatae,  and  Galli.  The  most  powerful 
part  of  the  nation  appears  to  have  taken  up 
its  abode  in  the  centre  of  the  country  called 
after  them  Gallia,  between  the  Garumna  in 


the  S.  and  the  Sequana  and  Matrons  in  the 
N.  From  this  country  they  spread  over  va- 
rious parts  of  Europe.  Besides  the  Celts  in 
Gallia,  there  were  8  other  different  settle- 
ments of  the  nation:  1.  Iberian  Celts,  who 
crossed  the  Pyrenees  and  settled  in  Spain. 
[Celtiberi.]  2.  British  Celts,  the  most  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  Britain.  [Britannia.] 
3.  Belgic  Celts,  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
Gallia  Belgica,  at  a  later  time  much  mingled 
with  Germans.  4.  Italian  Celts,  who  crossed 
the  Alps  at  different  periods,  and  eventually 
occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  N.  of  Italy 
which  was  called  after  them  Gallia  Cisal- 
pina.  5.  Celts  in  the  Alps  and  on  the  Dan- 
ube, namely,  the  Helvetii,  Gothini,  Osi,Viude- 
lici,  Rhaeti,  Norici,  and  Carni.  6.  Illyriau 
Celts,  who,  under  the  name  of  Scordisci,  set- 
tled on  Mount  Scordus.  7.  Macedonian  and 
Thracian  Celts,  who  had  remained  behind  in 
Macedonia  when  the  Celts  invaded  Greece, 
and  who  are  rarely  mentioned.  8.  Asiatic 
Celts,  the  Tolistobogi,  Trocmi,  and  Tectosa- 

§es,  who  founded  the  kingdom  of  Galatia.— 
ome  ancient  writers  divided  the  Celts  into 
two  great  races,  one  consisting  of  the  Celts  in 
the  S.  and  centre  of  Gaul,  in  Spain,  and  in  the 
N.  of  Italy,  who  were  the  proper  Celts,  and 
the  other  consisting  of  the  Celtic  tribes  on 
the  shores  of  the  ocean  and  in  the  E.  as  far  as 
Scythia,  who  were  called  Gauls;  to  the  latter 
race  the  Cimbri  belonged,  and  they  are  con' 
sidered  by  some  to  be  identical  with  the  Cim- 
merii  of  the  Greeks.  This  twofold  division 
of  the  Celts  appears  to  correspond  to  the  two 
races  into  which  the  Celts  are  at  present  di- 
vided in  Great  Britain,  namely,  the  Gael  and 
the  Cymry,  who  differ  in  language  and  cus- 
toms, the  Gael  being  the  inhabitants  of  Ire- 
land and  the  N.  of  Scotland,  and  the  Cymry 
of  Wales.— The  Celts  are  described  by  the 
ancient  writers  as  men  of  large  stature,  of 
fair  complexion,  and  with  flaxen  or  red  hair. 
They  were  long  the  terror  of  the  Romans: 
once  they  took  Rome,  and  laid  it  in  ashes 
(n.c.  390).     [Gallia.] 

CELTlBERI  (-ornm),  a  powerful  people  in 
Spain,  consisting  of  Celts,  who  crossed  the 
Pyrenees  at  an  early  period,  and  became  min- 
gled with  the  Iberians,  the  original  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country.  They  dwelt  chiefly  in 
the  central  part  of  Spain.  Their  country, 
called  Celtiisf.ria,  was  mountainous  and  un- 
productive. They  were  a  brave  and  warlike 
people,  and  proved  formidable  enemies  to  the 
Romans.  They  submitted  to  Scipio  Africa- 
nus  in  the  2d  Punic  war,  but  the  oppressions 
of  the  Roman  governors  led  them  to  rebel, 
and  for  many  years  they  successfully  defied 
the  power  of  Rome.  They  were  reduced  to 
submission  on  the  capture  of  Numantia  by 
Scipio  Africanus  the  younger  (b.c.  134),  but 
they  again  took  up  arms  under  Sertorius,  and 
it  was  not  till  his  death  (72)  that  they  began 
to  adopt  the  Roman  customs  and  language. 

CENAEUM  (-i),  the  N.W.  promontory  of 
Euboea,  opposite  Thermopylae,  with  a  tem- 
ple of  Zeus  Cenaeus. 

CENCHREAE  (-arum),  the  E.  harbor  of 
Corinth  on  the  Saronic  gulf,  important  for 
the  trade  and  commerce  with  the  East. 
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CEN0HS.N1  (-dram),  a  powerful  Gallic 
people,  crossed  the  Alps  at  un  early  period, 
and  settled  in  the  N.W.  of  Italy,  in  the  coun- 
try <>f  Brixia,  Verona,  and  Mantua,  and  ex- 
tended N.  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Rhaetia. 

CENS<3RlNUS  (-i),  author  of  an  extant 
treat  ise  entitled  De  Die  Natali,  which  treats  of 
the  generation  of  man,  of  his  natal  hour,  of 
the  influence  of  the  stars  and  genii  upon  his 
career,  and  discaasefl  the  various  methods  em- 
ployed for  the  division  and  calculation  of  time. 

CENTAURI  (-Oram),  that  is,  the  bull-kill- 
ers, were  an  ancient  race,  inhabiting:  Mount 
Pelion  in  Thessaly.  They  led  a  wild  and 
savage  life,  and  are  hence  called  <p7ipev  or  SJj- 
per,  i.  e.  savage  beasts,  iu  Homer.  In  later 
accounts  they  were  represented  as  half  horses 
and  half  men,  and  are  said  to  have  been  the 
offspring  of  Ixiou  and  a  cloud.  The  Centaurs 
are  celebrated  iu  ancient  story  for  their  fight 
with  the  Lapithae,  which  arose  at  the  mar- 
riage feast  of  Pirithous.  This  fight,  is  some- 
times placed  in  connection  with  a  combat  of 
Hercules  with  the  Centaurs.  [Hekcui.ks.]  It 
ended  by  the  Centaurs  being  expelled  from 
their  country,  and  taking  refuge  on  Mount 
Pindus,  on  the  frontiers  of  Epirus.  Chiron 
is  the  most  celebrated  among  the  Centaurs. 
[Chiron.]  We  know  that  hunting  the  bull 
on  horseback  was  a  national  custom  in  Thes- 
saly, and  that  the  Thessalians  were  celebrated 
riders.  Hence  may  have  arisen  the  fable  that 
the  Centaurs  were  half  men  and  half  horses, 
just  as  the  American  Indians,  when  they  first 
saw  a  Spaniard  on  horseback,  believed  horse 
and  man  to  be  one  being.  The  Centaurs  are 
frequently  represented  in  ancient  works  of 
art,  and  generally  as  men  from  the  head  to 
the  loins,  while  the  remainder  of  the  body  is 
that  of  a  horse,  with  its  four  feet  and  tail. 
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CENTRITES,  a  small  river  of  Armenia, 
which  it  divided  from  the  land  of  the  Cardu- 
chi,  N.  of  Assyria. 

CENTUM  CELL AE  (-arum:  CivitaVecchia), 
a  sea-port  town  in  Etruria,  first  became  a 
place  of  importance  under  Trajan,  who  built 
a  villa  here,  and  constructed  an  excellent 
harbor. 

CENTTJRIPAE  (-arum),  an  ancient  town 
of  the  Siculi,  in  Sicily,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Aetna,  and  not  far  from  the  river  Symaethus. 
Under  the  Romans  it  was  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  cities  on  the  island. 

CEOS  (-i)  or  CEA  (-ae),  an  island  iu  the 
Aegean  Sea,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  between 
the  Attic  promontory  Sunium  and  the  island 
Cythn us,  celebrated  for  its  fertile  soil  and  its 
genial  climate.  Its  chief  town  was  Iulis,  the 
birthplace  of  Simonides,  whence  we  read  of 
the  Ceae  mmiera  neniae. 

CEPHALLENIA  (-ae:  Cephalonia),  called 
by  Homer  Same  or  Samos,  the  largest  island 
iii  the  Ionian  sea,  separated  from  Ithaca  by  a 
narrow  channel.  The  island  is  very  mount- 
ainous ;  its  chief  towns  were  Same,  Pale, 
Cranii,  and  Proni.  It  never  obtained  politic- 
al importance.  It  is  now  one  of  the  7  Ionian 
islands  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain. 
CEPHXLOEDIUM  (-i),  a  town  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Sicily  in  the  territory  of  Himera. 

CEPHXLUS  (-i),  son  of  Deion  and  Diome- 
de,  and  husband  of  Procris  or  Procne.  He 
was  beloved  by  Eos  (Aurora),  but,  as  he  re- 
jected her  advances  from  love  to  his  wife, 
she  advised  him  to  try  the  fidelity  of  Procris. 
The  goddess  then  metamorphosed  him  into  a 
stranger,  and  sent  him  with  rich  presents  to 
his  house.  Procris  was  tempted  by  the  brill- 
iant presents  to  yield  to  the  stranger,  who 
then  discovered  himself  to  be  her  husband, 
whereupon  she  fled  in  shame  to 
Crete.  Artemis  (Diana)  made 
her  a  present  of  a  dog  aud  a 
spear,  which  were  never  to  miss 
their  object,  and  sent  her  back 
to  Cephalus  in  the  disguise  of 
a  youth.  In  order  to  obtain 
this  dog  and  spear,  Cephalus 
promised  to  love  the  youth, who 
thereupon  made  herself  known 
to  him  as  his  wife  Procris.  This 
led  to  a  reconciliation  between 
them.  Procris,  however,  stili 
feared  the  love  of  Eos,  and 
therefore  jealously  watched 
Cephalus  when  he  went  out 
hunting,  but  on  one  occasion 
he  Killed  her  by  accident  with 
the  never-erring  spear.  A  some- 
what different  version  of  the 
same  storyjs  giveu  by  Ovid. 

CEPHEUS  (-Cos  or  6i).  (1) 
King  of  Ethiopia,  son  of  Belus, 
husband  of  Cassiopea,  aud  fa- 
ther of  Andromeda,  was  placed 
among  the  stars  after  his  death. 
—  (2)  Son  of  Aleus,  one  of  the 
Argonauts,  was  king  of  leges 
in  Arcadia,  and  perished  with 
most  of  his  sons  m  an  expedi- 
tion against  Hercules. 
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CEPHISUS  or  CEPHISSUS  (-i).  (1)  A  riv- 
er flowing  through  a  fertile  valley,  in  Phocis 
and  Boeo'tia,  and" falling  into  the  lake  Copais, 
which  is  hence  called  Cephisis  in  the  Iliad. 
[Copais.]  — (2)  The  largest  river  in  Attica, 
rising  in  the  W.  slope  of  Mount  Peutelicus, 
and  flowing  past  Athens  on  the  W.  into  the 
Barouic  gulf  near  Phalerum. 

CERXMUS  (-i),  a  Dorian  sea-port  town  on 
theN.  side  of  the  Cnidian  Chersonesus  on  the 
coast  of  Caria,  from  which  the  Ceramic  gulf 
took  its  name. 

CERXSUS  (-i),  a  flourishing  colony  of  Sino- 
pe,  on  the  coast  of  Pontus,  at  the  month  of  a 
river  of  the  same  name ;  chiefly  celebrated  as 
the  place  from  which  Europe  obtained  both 
the  cherry  and  its  name.  Lucullus  is  said  to 
have  brought  back  plants  of  the  cherry  with 
him  to  Rome,  but  this  refers  probably  only 
to  some  particular  sorts,  as  the  Romans  seem 
to  have  had  the  tree  much  earlier.  Cerasus 
fell  into  decay  after  the  foundation  of  Phar- 
nacia. 

CERAUNII  MONTES  {Khimara),  a  range 
of  mountains  extending  from  the  frontier  of 
Illyricum  along  the  coast  of  Epirus,  derived 
their  name  from  the  frequent  thunder-storms 
which  occurred  among  them  (xepauwor).  These 
mountains  made  the  coast  of  Epirua  danger- 
ous to  ships.  They  were  also  called  Acroce- 
raunia,  though  this  name  was  properly  ap- 
plied to  the  promontory  separating  the  Adri- 
atic and  Ionian  seas.  The  inhabitants  of 
these  mountains  were  called  Cerawiii. 

CERBERUS  (-i),  the  dog  that  guarded  the 
entrance  of  Hades,  is  called  a  son  ofTypha- 
00  and  Echidna.  Some  poets  represent  him 
with  50  or  100  heads :  but  later  writers  de- 
scribe him  as  a  monster  with  only  3  heads, 
with  the  tail  of  a  serpent  and  with  serpents 
found  his  neck.    His  den  is  usually  placed  on 


Cerberus.     (From  a  Bronze  Statue.) 


the  farther  side  of  the  Styx,  at  the  spot  where 
Charon  landed  the  shades  of  the  departed. 

CERCASORUM  (-!),  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt, 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  at  the  pout 
where  the  river  divided  into  its  3  principal 
branches. 

CERCINA  (-ae)  and  CERCTNITIS,  two 
low  islands  off  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,united  by  abridge, 
and  possessing  a  fine  harbor. 

CERCOPES  (-urn),  droll  and  thievish 
gnomes,  who  robbed  Hercules  in  his  sleep. 
Some  place  them  at  Thermopylae;  others  at 
Oechalia  in  Euboea,  or  in  Lydia. 

CERCYON  (-onis),  sou  of  Poseidon  (Nep- 
tune) or  Hephaestus  (Vulcan),  a  cruel  tyrant 
at  Eleusis,  put  to  death  his  daughter  Ai.opk, 
and  killed  all  strangers  whom  he  overcame 
in  wrestling;  he  was  in  the  end  conquered 
and  slain  by  Theseus. 

CERES.     [Dkmetf.b.] 

CERES,  the  personified  necessity  of  death, 
are  described  by  Homer  as  formidable,  dark, 
and  hateful  beings,  because  they  carry  off 
men  to  the  joyless  house  of  Hades.  Accord- 
ing to  Hesiod,  they  are  the  daughters  of 
Night,  and  sisters  of  the  Moerae,  and  punish 
men  for  their  crimes. 

CERINTHUS  (-i),  a  town  on  the  E.  coast 
of  Euboea,  on  the  river  Budorus. 

CERRETANI  (-orum),  an  Iberian  people  in 
Ilispania  Tarraconensis,  inhabited  the  mod- 
ern Cerdagnc  in  the  Pyrenees;  they  were  cel- 
ebrated for  their  hams. 

CERT0NIUM  (-i),  a  town  in  Mysia. 

CETEI  (-orum),  a  people  of  Mysia,  the  oid 
inhabitants  of  the  country  about  Pergamus, 
1  and  upon  the  Cetius,  mentioned  by  Homer. 

CETHEGUS  (-i),  the  name  of  an  ancient 
patrician  family  of  the  Cornelia  gens.  They 
seem  to  have  kept  up  an  old  fashion  of  wear- 
ing their  arms  bare,  to  which  Horace  alludes 
in  the  words  cinctuti  Cethegi. — (1)  M.  Cokne- 
i.itjs  Cethegur,  censor  h.o.  209,  and  consul  in 
204,  distinguished  for  his  eloquence,  and  his 
correct  use  of  Latin  words,  is  quoted  by  En- 
nius  and  Horace  with  approbation  ;  died  196. 
—(2)  C.  Cornelius  Cethegus,  one  of  Cati- 
line's crew,  was  a  profligate  from  his  early 
youth.  When  Catiline  left  Rome,  after  Cice- 
ro's first  speech,  Cethegus  stayed  behind  un- 
der the  orders  of  Lentulus.  His  charge  was 
to  murder  the  leading  senators ;  but  the  tar- 
diness of  Lentulus  prevented  any  thing  being 
done.  Cethegus  was  arrested  and  condemned 
to  death  with  the  other  conspirators. 

CETIUS  (-i),  a  small  river  of  Mysia,  falling 
into  the  Caicus  close  to  Pergamus. 

CEYX.     [Alcyone.] 

CHAB5RAS,  the  same  as  the  Abobbhas. 

CHABRIAS  (-ae),  a  celebrated  Athenian 
general.  In  b.c.  378  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
manders of  the  forces  sent  to  the  aid  of 
Thebes  against  Agesilans,  when  he  adopted 
for  the  first  time  that  manoeuvre  for  which  he 
became  so  celebrated— ordering  his  men  to 
await  the  attack  with  their  spears  pointed 
against  the  enemy  and  their  shields  restnig 
on  one  knee.    A  statu*  was  afterwards  erect' 
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ed  at  Athens  to  Chabrias  in  this  posture.  At 
the  siege  of  Chios  (357)  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
his  excessive  valor. 

CHAEREA  (-ae),  C.  CASSIUS  (-i),  tribune 
of  the  praetorian  cohorts,  formed  the  con- 
spiracy by  which  the  emperor  Caligula  was 
slain,  a.i>"  41.  Chaerea  was  put  to  death  by 
Claudius  upon  his  accession. 

CHAERONBA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Boeotia  on 
the  Cephisus  near  the  frontier  of  Phocis, 
memorable  for  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians 

and  the  Boeotians  by  Philip,  which  crushed 
the  liberties  of  Greece,  is.o.  33S,  and  for  Sulla's 
victory  over  the  army  of  Mithridates,  S6. 
Chaeronea  was  the  birthplace  of  Plutarch. 
Several  remains  of  the  ancient  city  are  to  be 
seen  at  Cbncnu,  more  particularly  a  theatre 
excavated  in  the  rock,  an  aqueduct,  and  the 
marble  lion  (broken  in  pieces)  which  adorned 
the  sepulchre  of  the  Boeotians  who  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Chaeronea. 


CHALCIS  (-Idis).  (1)  (Eftripo  or  Negro- 
ponte),  the  principal  town  of  Euboea,  situated 
on  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Euripus,  and 
united  with  the  mainland  by  a  bridge.  It 
was  a  very  ancient  town,  originally  inhabited 
by  Abantes  or  Cnretes,  and  colonized  by  At- 
tic Iouians.  Its  flourishing  condition  at  an 
early  period  is  attested  by  the  numerous  col- 
onies which  it  planted  in  various  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean.  It  founded  so  many  cities  iu 
the  peninsula  in  Macedonia,  between  the  Stry- 
monic  and  Thermaic  gulfs,  that  the  whole 
peninsula  was  called  Chalcidice.  Iu  Italy  it 
founded  Cuma,  and  in  Sicily  Naxos.  Chalcis 
was  usually  subject  to  Athens  during  the 
greatness  of  the  latter  city.  The  orator  Isaeas 
and  the  poet  Lycophron  were  born  at  Chal- 
cis, and  Aristotle  died  there.— (2)  A  town  iu 
Aetolia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Evenus,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Chalcis,  and  hence 
also  called  Hypochalcis.—{3)  A  city  of  Syria, 
in  a  fruitful  plain,  near  the  termination  of  the 


The  Plain  of  Chaeronea. 


CIIALAEUM  (-i),  a  port  town  of  the  Locri 
Ozolae  on  the  Crissaean  gulf,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Phocis. 

CHALASTRA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Mygdonia 
in  Macedonia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Axius. 

CHALCl  (-es)  or  CHALCIA  (-ae),  an  island 
of  the  Carpathian  sea,  near  Rhodes. 

CHALCEDON  (-onis),  a  Greek  city  of  Bi- 
thynia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Propontis,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Bosporus,  nearly  opposite  to 
Byzantium,  was  founded  by  a  colony  from 
Meirara  in  B.O.  C>S5.  After  a  long  period  of 
independence,  it  became  subject  to  the  kings 
of  Bithynia,  and  most  of  its  inhabitants  were 
transferred  to  the  new  city  of  Nicomedia 
(u.o.  140). 

CHALCIDICE  (-es),  a  peninsula  in  Mace- 
donia, between  the  Thermaic  and  Strymonie 
gulfs,  runs  out  into  the  sea  like  a  8-pronged 
fork,  terminating  in  8  smaller  peninsulas 
Pai.t.kne,  Sithonia,  and  Aotk  or  Atiios.  It 
derived  its  name  from  Chalcidian  colonists. 
[Chalcis,  No.  1.] 


river  Chains  ;  the  chief  city  of  the  district  of 
Chalcidice,  which  lay  to  the  E.  of  the  Orontes. 

CHALDAEA  (-ae),  in  the  narrower  sense, 
was  a  province  of  Babylonia,  about  the  lower 
course  of  the  Euphrates,  the  border  of  the 
Arabian  Desert,  and  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  It  was  intersected  by  numerous  canals, 
and  was  extremely  fertile.  In  a  wider  sense, 
the  term  is  applied  to  the  whole  of  Babylo- 
nia, and  even  to  the  Babylonian  empire^  on 
account  of  the  supremacy  which  the  Chaldae- 
ans  acquired  at  Babylon.    [Bahylon.]    Xeno- 


hon  mentions  Chaldaeans  in  the  mountains 
>p< 
most  probaoly  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia 


&° 


of  Mesopotamia.     Their  original  seat  was 


and  Kurdistan,  whence  they  descended  into 
the  plains  of  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia. 
Respecting  the  Chaldaeans  as  the  ruling  class 
in  the  Babylonian  monarchy,  see  Bahyi.on. 

CHALYBES  (-dm),  a  remarkable  Asiatic 
people,  dwelling  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  occupying  themselves  in  the  worki 
ing  of  iron.    Xeuophon  mentions  Chalybea 
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in  the  mountains  on  the  borders  of  Armenia 
and  Mesopotamia,  who  seem  to  be  the  same 
people  that  he  elsewhere  calls  Chaldaeans; 
and  several  of  the  ancient  geographers  re- 
garded the  Chalybes  and  Chaldaei  as  origin- 
ally the  same  people. 

CHALYBON  (O.  T.,  Helbon),  a  considera- 
ble city  of  N.Syria,  probably  the  same  as  Bk- 
roea. 

CHXMAVI  (-drum),  a  people  in  Germany, 
who  first  appear  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Rhine,  but  afterwards  migrated  E.,  defeated 
the  Bructeri,  and  settled  between  the  Weser 
and  the  Harz. 

CHAONES,  a  Pelasgian  people,  one  of  the 
3  peoples  which  iuhabited  Epircs,  were  at  an 
earlier  period  in  possession  of  the  whole  of 
the  country,  but  subsequently  dwelt  along 
the  coast  from  the  river  Thyamis  to  the  Acro- 
cerauuian  promontory,  which  district  was 
therefore  called  Chaonia.  By  the  poets,  Cha- 
onius  is  used  as  equivaleut  to  Epirot. 

CHXOS  (aW.  Chad),  the  vacant  and  infinite 
6pace  which  existed  according  to  the  aucient 
cosmogonies  previous  to  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  out  of  which  the  gods,  men,  and 
all  things  arose.  Chaos  was  called  the  mother 
of  Erebos,  and  Night. 

CHARADRA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Phocis,  on 
the  river  Charadrus,  situated  on  an  eminence 
not  far  from  Lilaea. 

CHAR  AX  (i.e.  a  palisaded  camp),  the  name 
of  several  cities,  which  took  their  origin  from 
military  stations.  The  most  remarkable  of 
them  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris.  [Al- 
exandria, No.  4.] 

CHARES  (-etis).  (1)  An  Atheniau  general, 
who  for  many  years  contrived,  by  profuse 
corruption,  to  maintain  his  influence  with  the 
people,  in  spite  of  his  very  disreputable  char- 
acter. In  the  Social  war,  h.o.  £56,  he  accused 
his  colleagues,  Iphicrates  and  Timotheus,  to 
the  people,  and  obtained  the  sole  com m and. 
After  which  he  entered  into  the  service  of 
Artabazus,  the  revolted  satrap  of  western 
Asia,  but  was  recalled  by  the  Athenians  on 
the  complaint  of  Artaxerxes  III.  lie  was 
one  of  the  Athenian  commanders  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Chaeronea,  338. —  (2)  Of  Lindus,  in 
Rhodes,  a  statuary  in  bronze,  the  favorite  pu- 
pil of  Lysippus,  flourished  n.o.  290.  His  chief 
work  was  the  statue  of  the  Sun,  which,  under 
the  name  of  "The  Colossus  of  Rhodes,"  was 
celebrated  as  one  of  the  7  wonders  of  the 
world. 

CHARILAUS  or  CHARILLUS  (-1),  king  of 
Sparta,  son  of  Polydectes,  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived his  name  from  the  general  joy  excited 
by  the  justice  of  his  uncle  Lycurgus,  when  he 
placed  him,  yet  a  new-born  infant,  on  the 
royal  seat,  and  bade  the  Spartans  acknowl- 
edge him  for  their  king. 

CHARITES  <-um),  called  GRATIAE  by  the 
Romans,  and  by  us  the  GRACES,  were  the 

fersonification  of  Grace  and  Beauty.  In  the 
liad,  Charis  is  described  as  the  wife  of  He- 
phaestus (Vulcan) ;  but  in  the  Odyssey  Aph- 
rodite (Venus)  appears  as  the  wife  of  He- 
phaestus ;  from  which  we  may  infer,  if  not 
the  identity  of  Aphrodite  and  Charis,  at  least 


a  close  connection  in  the  notions  entertained 
about  the  2  divinities.  The  idea  of  personi- 
fied grace  and  beauty  was  at  an  early  period 
divided  into  a  plurality  of  beings;  and  even 
in  the  Homeric  poems  the  plural  Charites  oc- 
curs several  times.  The  Charites  are  usually 
described  as  the  daughters  of  Zeus  (Jupiter), 
and  as  3  in  number,  namely,  Euphrosyne,  Ag- 
laia,  and  Thalia.  The  names  of  the  Charites 
sufficiently  express  their  character.  They 
were  the  goddesses  who  enhanced  the  enjoy- 
ments of  life  by  refinement  and  gentleness. 
They  are  mostly  described  as  in  the  service 
of  other  divinities,  and  they  lend  their  grace 
and  beauty  to  every  thing  that  delights  and 
elevates  gods  and  men.  Poetry,  however,  is 
the  art  which  is  especially  favored  by  them  ; 
and  hence  they  are  the  friends  of  the  Muses, 
with  whom  they  live  together  in  Olympus. 
In  early  times  the  Charites  were  represented 
dressed,  but  afterwards  their  figures  were 
without  clothing:  specimens  of  both  repre- 
sentations of  the  Charites  are  still  extant. 
They  appear  unsuspicious  maidens,  in  the 
full  bloom  of  life;  and  they  usually  embrace 
each  other. 

CHARM ANDE  (-es:  nr.  Hit),  a  great  city 
of  Mesopotamia,  on  the  Euphrates. 

CHXRON  (-ontis),  son  of  Erebos,  conveyed 
in  his  boat  the  shades  of  the  dead  across  the 
rivers  of  the  lower  world.  For  this  service 
he  was  paid  with  an  obolus  or  danace,  which 
coin  was  placed  in  the  mouth  of  every  corpse 
previous  to  its  burial.  He  is  represented  as 
an  aged  man,  with  a  dirty  beard  and  a  mean 
dress. 


Charon,  Hermes  or  Mercury,  and  Soul.    (From  a  Romr.n 
Lamp.) 

CHlRONDAS  (-ae),  a  lawgiver  of  Catana, 

who  legislated  for  his  own  and  the  other 

cities  of  Chalcidian  origin  in  Sicily  and  Italy. 

His  date  is  uncertain,  but  he  lived  about  u.o. 

500.     A  tradition  relates  that  Charondas  one 

day  forgot  to  lay  aside  his  sword  before  he 

appeared  in  the  assembly,  thereby  violating 

I  one  of  his  own  laws;  and  that,  on  being  re- 

i  minded  of  this  bv  a  citizen,  he  exclaimed, 

I  "By  Zeus  (Jupiter),  I  will  establish  it,"  aud 
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immediately  stabbed  himself.  The  laws  of 
Chnrnndas  were  probably  in  verse. 

CHiRYBDIS.     [Soylt.a.] 

CHASUlRI,  or  CHASUlRII,  or  CHAT- 
Tl'ARlI  (-Oram),  a  people  of  Germany,  allies 
or  dependents  of  the  Cherusci.  They  dwelt 
N.  of  the  Chatti ;  and  in  later  times  they  ap- 
pear between  the  Rhine  and  the  Maas,  as  a 
part  of  the  Frank?. 

CHATTI.     [Catti.] 

CHAUCI  or  CAUCI  (-drum),  a  powerful 
people  in  the  N.E.  of  Germany,  between  the 
Amisia  (Emu)  and  the  Albis  (Elbe),  divided  by 
the  Visurgis  (Weaer).  which  flowed  through 
their  territory,  into  Majores  and  Minora*,  the 
former  W.,  and  the  latter  E.  of  the  river. 
They  are  described  by  Tacitus  as  the  noblest 
and  the  most  just  of  the  German  tribes.  They 
are  mentioned  for  the  last  time  in  the  3d  cent- 
ury, when  they  devastated  Gaul  j  but  their 
name  subsequently  became  merged  in  the 
general  name  of  Saxons. 

CHELIDONIAE  INSULAE  (i.e. Swallow Id* 
aniis),  a  gronp  of  small  islands,  surrounded  by 
dangerous  shallows,  off  the  promontory  called 
Hiera  or  Chelidonia,  on  the  S.  coast  of  Lycia. 

CHELONATAS  (C.  Tornese),  a  promontory 
in  Elis,  opposite  Zacynthus,  the  most  wester- 
ly point  of  the  Peloponnesus. 

CHEMMIS,  aft.  PANOPOLIS,  a  great  city 
of  the  Thebais,  or  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Nile,  celebrated  for  its  manufact- 
ure of  linen,  its  stone-quarries,  and  its  tem- 
ples of  Pan  and  Perseus. 

CHEOPS  (-pis),  an  early  king  of  Egypt, 

godless  and  tyrannical,  reigned  50  years,  and 
uilt  the  first  and  largest  pyramid  by  the 
compulsory  labor  of  his  subjects. 

CHEPHREN  (-enos),  king  of  Egypt,  brother 
and  successor  of  Cheops,  whose  example  of 
tyranny  he  followed,  reigned  50  years,  and 
built  the  second  pyramid. 

CHERSONESUS  (-i),  "a  land-island,"  that 
is,  "a  peninsula"  (from  xf-V<T0?>  "land,"  and 
vijo-or,  "  island").— (1)  Ciieusonescs  Tiiracica 
(Peninsula  of  the  Dardanelles  or  of  Gallipoli), 
usually  called  at  Athens  "The  Chersonesus," 
without  any  distinguishing  epithet,  the  nar- 
row slip  of  land,  420  stadia  in  length,  running 
between  the  Hellespont  and  the  gulf  of  Me- 
las,  and  connected  with  the  Thracian  main- 
laud  by  an  isthmus,  which  was  fortified  by  a 
wall,  36  stadia  across,  near  Cardia.  The  Cher- 
sonese was  colonized  by  the  Athenians  under 
Miltiades,  the  contemporary  of  Pisistratus.— 

(2)CUER80NESt8TAURlOAOrSOYTIIlCA  (CH- 
IRM), the  peninsula  between  the  Pontus 
Euxinus,  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  and  the 
Palus  Maeotis,  united  to  the  mainland  by 
an  isthmus,  40  stadia  in  width.  It  pro- 
duced a  great  quantity  of  corn,  which  was 
exported  to  Athens  and  other  parts  of 
Greece.  [Bosporus.]  —  (3)  Cimhrioa  (Jut- 
land).   SeeCiMitiu. 

CHERUSCI  (-drum),  the  most  celebrated 
of  all  the  tribes  of  ancient  Germany.  The 
ancients  extended  this  name  also  to"  the  na- 
tions belonging  to  the  league  of  which  the 
Cherusci  were  at  the  head.  The  Cherusci 
proper  dwelt  on  both  sides  of  the  Visurgis  (We-  \ 


ser),  and  their  territories  extended  to  the  Ham 
and  the  Elbe.  Under  their  chief  Artninius 
they  destroyed  the  army  of  Varus,  and  drove 
the  Roman's  beyond  the  Rhine,  a.d.  9.  In 
consequence  of  internal  dissensions  among 
the  German  tribes,  the  Cherusci  soon  lost 
their  Influence.  Their  neighbors,  the  Catti, 
succeeded  to  their  power. 

CHILON  (-finis),  of  Lacedaemon,  sou  of 
Damagetns,  and  one  of  the  Seven  Sages,  flour- 
ished ii.  o.  590. 

CHIMAERA  (-ae),  a  fire-breathing  mon- 
ster, the  fore  part  of  whose  body  was  that  of 
a  lion,  the  hind  part  that  of  a  dragon,  and  the 
middle  that  of  a  goat.  She  made  great  havoc 
in  Lycia  and  the  surrounding  countries,  and 
was  at  length  killed  by  Bellerophou.  [Bel- 
i.ERornoN.]  The  origin  of  this  fire-breaihing 
monster  must  probably  be  sought  for  in  the 
volcano  of  the  name  of  Chimaera,  near  Pha- 
selis,  in  Lycia.  In  the  works  of  art  recently 
discovered  in  Lycia  we  find  several  repre- 
sentations of  the  Chimaera  in  the  simple 
form  of  a  species  of  lion  still  occurring  in 
that  country.     (See  illustration  on  p.  112.) 

CHlONE  (-es).  (1)  Daughter  of  Boreas 
and  Orithyia,  and  mother  of  Eumolpus,  who 
is  hence  called  Chionides. — (2)  Daughter  of 
Daedalion,  mother  of  Autolycus,  by  Hermes 
(Mercury),  and  of  Philamraon,  by  Apollo. 
She  was  killed  by  Artemis  (Diana),  for  having 
compared  her  beauty  to  that  of  the  goddess. 

CHIOS  and  CHIUS  (-i:  Sdn),  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  famous  islands  of  the  Aege- 
an, lay  opposite  to  the  peninsula  of  Clazome- 
nae,  on  the  coast  of  Ionia. .  It  was  colonized 
by  the  Ionians  at  the  time  of  their  great  mi- 
gration, and  remained  an  independent  and 
powerful  maritime  state  till  the  defeat  of  the 
Ionian  Greeks  by  the  Persians,  j;.c.  474,  after 
which  the  Chians  were  subjected  to  the  Per- 
sians. The  battle  of  Mycale,  479,  freed  Chios 
from  the  Persian  yoke,  and  it  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Athenian  League,  in  which  it  was 
for  a  long  time  the  closest  and  most  favored 
ally  of  Athens;  but  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  revolt,  in  412,  led  to  its  conquest  and  dev- 
astation. Chios  was  celebrated  for  its  wine 
and  marble.  Of  all  the  states  which  aspired 
to  the  honor  of  being  the  birthplace  of  Ho- 
mer, Chios  was  generally  considered  by  the 
ancients  to  have  the  best  claim  ■  and  it  "num- 
bered among  its  natives  the  historian  Theo- 
pompns,  the  poet  Theocritus,  and  other  emi- 
nent men.  Its  chief  city,  Chios  (Khio),  stood 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  island. 


Coin  of  Chios. 

CHlltfSOPHUS  (-i),  a  Lacedaemonian,  was 
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Belleropti 


Chimaera.     (From  the  Terra-cotta  in  the  British  Museum.) 


Bent  by  the  Spartans  to  aid  Cyrus  iu  his  ex- 
pedition against  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  h.c. 
401.  After  the  battle  of  Cunaxa  and  the  sub- 
sequent arrest  of  the  Greek  generals,  Chiriso- 
phns  was  appointed  one  of  the  new  generals, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  Xenophouj  had  the 
chief  conduct  of  the  retreat, 

CHIRON  (-f>nis),  the  wisest  and  most  just 
of  all  the  Centaurs,  son  of  Cronos  (Saturn)  and 
Philyra  (hence  called  Philyrides),  lived  on 
Mount  Pelion.  He  was  instructed  by  Apollo 
and  Artemis  (Diana),  and  was  renowned  for 
his  skill  in  hunting,  medicine,  music,  gym- 
nastics, and  the  art  of  prophecy.  All  the 
most  distinguished  heroes  or  Grecian  story, 
as  Peleus.  Achilles,  Diomedes,  etc.,  are  de- 
scribed as  the  pupils  of  Chiron  in  these  arts. 
He  saved  Peleus  from  the  other  Centaurs, 
who  were  on  the  point  of  killing  him,  and  he 
also  restored  to  him  the  sword  which  Acastns 
had  concealed.  [Aoastds.]  Hercules,  too, 
•was  his  friend;  but  while  righting  with  the 
other  Centaurs,  one  of  the  poisoned  arrows 
of  Hercules  struck  Chiron,  who,  although  im- 
mortal, would  not  live  any  longer,  and  gave 
his  immortality  to  Prometheus.  Zeus  placed 
Chiron  among  the  stars  as  Sagittarius. 

CHLORIS  (-idos).  (1)  Daughter  of  the 
Theban  Amphion  and  Niobe ;  she  and  her 
brother  Amyclas  were  the  only  children  of 
Niobe  not  killed  by  Apollo  and  Artemis  (Di- 
ana). She  is  often"  confounded  with  No.  2.— 
(2)  Daughter  of  Amphion  of  Orchomenos, 
wife  of  Neleus,  king  of  Pylos,  and  mother  of 
Nestor.— (3)  Wife  of  Zephyrus,  and  goddess 
of  flowers,  identical  with  the  Roman  Flora. 


CHOASPES  (-is).  (1)  (Kerah  or  Kara-Su), 
a  river  of  Susiana,  falling  into  the  Tigris.  Its 
water  was  so  pure  that  the  Persian  kings 
used  to  carry  it  with  them  in  silver  vessels 
when  on  foreign  expeditions.— (2)  (Attock),  a 
river  in  the  Paropamisus,  in  Iudia,  falling  into 
the  Cophes  (Cabal). 

CHOERILUS  (-i),  of  Iasos,  a  worthless  epic 
poet  iu  the  train  of  Alexander  the  Great,  is 
said  to  have  received  from  Alexander  a  gold 
stater  for  every  verse  of  his  poem. 

CHoNlA  (-ae),  the  name  in  early  times  of 
a  district  in  the  S.  of  Italy,  inhabited  by  the 
Chones,  an  Oenotrian  people.  Chonia  ap- 
pears to  have  included  the  S.E.  of  Lucauia 
and  the  whole  of  the  E.  of  Bruttium  as  far  as 
the  promontory  of  Zephyrium. 

CHORASMII  (-ornm),  a  people  of  Sogdiana, 
who  inhabited  the  banks  and  islands  of  the 
lower  course  of  the  Oxus.  They  were  a  branch 
of  the  Sacae  or  Massagetae. 

CHRYSA  (-ae)  or  -E  (-es),  a  city  on  the  coast 
of  the  Troad,  near  Thebes,  with  a  temple  of 
Apollo  Smintheus  ;  celebrated  by  Homer. 

CHRTSEIS  (-idis  or  idos),  daughter  or 
Chryses,  priest  of  Apollo  at  Chryse,  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Achilles  at  the  capture  of  Lyr- 
nessus  or  the  Hypoplacian  Thehes.  In  the 
distribution  of  the  booty  she  was  given  to 
Agamemnon.  Her  father  Chryses  came  to 
the  camp  of  the  Greeks  to  solicit  her  ransom, 
but  was  repulsed  by  Agamemnon  with  harsh 
words.  Thereupon  Apollo  sent  a  plague  into 
the  camp  of  the  Greeks,  and  Agamemnon  was 
obliged  to  restore  her  to  her  father  to  appease 
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the  auger  of  the  god.  Her  proper  name  was 
Astynome. 

CHRYSES.     [Ciiryseis.] 

CHKYSIPPUS  (-i),  a  celebrated  Stoic  phi- 
losopher, horn  at  Soli  in  Cilicia,  i$.o.  280,  and 
studied  at  Athens  under  the  Stoic  Cleanthes. 
Disliking  the  Academic  skepticism,  he  be- 
came one  of  the  most  strenuous  supporters 
of  the  principle  that  knowledge  is  attainable 
and  may  be  established  on  certain  founda- 
tions,    lie  died  in  207,  aged  73. 

CHUYSOGONUS,  L.  CORNELIUS  (-i),  a 
favorite  freedman  of  Sulla,  and  a  man  of  prof- 
ligate character,  was  the  false  accuser  of  Sex. 
Roscius,  whom  Cicero  defended,  n.o.  80. 

CHRYS5P0LIS  (-is),  a  fortified  place  on 
the  Bosporus,  opposite  to  Byzantium,  at  the 
spot  where  the  Bosporus  was  generally 
crossed.  It  was  originally  the  port  of  Chal- 
cedon. 

CIBYRA  (-ae).  (1)  Magna,  a  great  city  of 
Pterygia  Magna,  on  the  borders  of  Carta,  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  Lydians,  but  aft- 
erwards peopled  by  the  Pisidians.  Under  its 
native  princes,  the  "city  ruled  over  a  large  dis- 
trict called  Cibyriitis.  In  i$.o.  S3  it  was  added 
to  the  Roman  empire.  It  was  celebrated,  for 
its  manufactures,  especially  in  iron.— (2)  Par- 
va,  a  city  of  Pamphylia,  on  the  borders  of  Ci- 
licia. 

CICERO  (-onis),  a  family  name  of  the  Tul- 
lia  gens. — (1)  M.  Tum.icb  Cioeko,  the  orator, 


M.  Tullius  Cicero. 

was  born  on  the  3d  of  January,  n.c.  106,  at  the 
family  residence,  in  the  vicinity  of  Arpinum. 
He  was  educated  along  with  his  brother 
Quintus,  and  the  two  brothers  displayed  such 
aptitude  for  learning  thattheir  father  removed 
with  them  to  Rome,  where  they  received  in- 
struction from  the  best  teachers  in  the  capi- 


tal. One  of  their  most  celebrated  teachers 
was  the  poet  Archias,  of  Antioch.  After  re- 
ceiving the  manly  gown  (ill),  the  young  Mar- 
cus studied  under  Q.  Mucins  Scaevola,  and  in 
later  years,  during  the  Civil  war,  under  Phae- 
drus  the  Epicurean,  Philo,  chief  of  the  new 
Academy,  Diodotus  the  Stoic,  and  Molo  the 
Rhodian.  Having  carefully  cultivated  his 
powers,  Cicero  caiiie  forward  as  a  pleader  in 
the  forum,  as  soon  as  tranquillity  was  restored 
by  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Marian  party. 
His  first  extant  speech  was  delivered  in  81, 
when  he  was  26  years  of  a°;e,  on  behalf  of  P. 
Quintius.  Next  year,  80,  ne  defended  Sex. 
Roscius  of  Ameria,  charged  with  parricide  by 
Chrysogouus,  a  favorite  freedman  of  Sulla. 
In  79  he  went  to  Greece,  partly  that  he  might 
avoid  Sulla,  whom  he  had  offended,  but  part- 
ly also  that  he  might  improve  his  health  and 
complete  his  course  of  study.  At  Athens  he 
formed  the  friendship  with  Pompouius  Atti- 
cus  which  lasted  to  his  death,  and  at  Rhodes 
he  once  more  placed  himself  under  the  care 
of  Molo.  After  an  absence  of  2  years,  Cicero 
returned  to  Rome  (77),  with  his  health  firmly 
established  and  his  oratorical  powers  greatly 
improved.  He  again  came  forward  as  an  or- 
ator in  the  forum,  and  soon  obtained  the 
greatest  distinction.  His  success  in  the  forum 
paved  for  him  the  way  to  the  high  offices  of 
state.  In  75  he  was  quaestor  in  Sicily,  re- 
turned to  Rome  in  74,  and  for  the  next  4  years 
was  engaged  in  pleading  causes.  In  70  he 
distinguished  himself  hy  the  impeachment  of 
Verkes,  and  in  60  he  was  curule  aedile.  In 
66  he  was  praetor,  and  while  holding  this  of- 
fice he  defended  Clnentius  in  the  speech  still 
extant,  and  delivered  his  oratorical  oration 
in  favor  of  the  Manillas  law,  which  appointed 
Pompey  to  the  command  of  the  Mithridatic 
war.  Two  years  afterwards  he  gained  the 
great  object  of  his  ambition,  and,  although  a 
novus  homo,  was  elected  consul,  with  C.  Anto- 
nius  as  a  colleague.  He  entered  upon  the 
office  on  the  1st  of  January,  63.  Not  having 
auy  real  sympathy  with  the  popular  party,  he 
now  deserted  his  former  friends,  and  con- 
nected himself  closely  with  the  aristocracy. 
Tiie  consulship  of  Cicero  was  distinguished 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline, 
which  was  suppressed  and  finally  crushed  by 
Cicero's  prudence  and  energy.  [Catimna.] 
For  this  service  Cicero  received  the  highest 
honors:  he  was  addressed  as  "father  of  his 
country,"  and  thanksgivings  in  his  name 
were  voted  to  the  gods.  But  as  soon  as  he 
had  laid  down  the  consulship  he  had  to  con- 
tend with  the  popular  party,  and  especially 
with  the  friends  of  the  conspirators,  lie  also 
mortally  offended  Clodius,  who,  in  order  to 
have  his  revenge,  brought  forward  a  bill  ban- 
ishing any  one  who  should  be  found  to  have 
put  a  Roman  citizen  to  death  untried.  [Clo- 
nns.]  The  triumvirs,  Caesar,  Pompey,  and 
Crassns,  left  Cicero  to  his  fate  ;  Cicero's  cour- 
age failed  him ;  he  voluntarily  retired  from 
Rome  before  the  measure  of  Clodius  was  put 
to  the  vote,  and  crossed  over  to  Greece.  Here 
he  gave  way  to  unmanly  despair  and  excessive 
sorrow.  Meanwhile  his  friends  at  Rome  were 
exerting  themselves  on  his  behalf,  and  ob- 
tained his   recall   from   banishment  in   the 
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course  of  next  year  (55).  Taught  by  expe- 
rience, Cicero  would  no  longer  join  the  sen- 
ate in  opposition  to  the  triumvirs,  and  retired 
to  a  great  extent  from  public  life.  In  52  he 
was  compelled,  much  against  his  will,  to  go 
to  the  East  as  governor  of  Cilicia.  He  re- 
turned to  Italy  towards  the  end  of  50,  and  ar- 
rived in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome  on  the 
4th  of  January,  49,  just  as  the  civil  war  be- 
tween Caesar  and  Pompey  broke  out.  After 
long  hesitating  which  side  to  join,  he  finally 
determined  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  Pompey, 
and  crossed  over  to  Greece  in  June.  After 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48),  Cicero  was  not 
only  pardoned  by  Caesar,  hut  when  the  latter 
landed  at  Brundnsinm  in  September,  47,  he 
greeted  Cicero  with  the  greatest  kindness  and 
respect,  and  allowed  him  to  return  to  Rome. 
Cicero  now  retired  into  privacy,  and  during 
the  next  3  or  4  years  composed  the  greater 
part  of  his  philosophical  and  rhetorical  works. 
The  murder  of  Caesar  on  the  15th  of  March, 
44,  again  brought  Cicero  into  public  life.  He 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  republican 
party,  and  in  his  Philippic  orations  attacked 
M.  Autony  with  unmeasured  vehemence.  But 
this  proved  his  ruin.  On  the  formation  of 
the  triumvirate  between  Octavian,  Antony, 
and  Lepidus  ('27th  of  November,  4;i),  Cicero's 
name  was  in  the  list  of  the  proscribed.  He 
endeavored  to  escape,  but  was  overtaken  by 
the  soldiers  near  Formiae.  His  slaves  were 
ready  to  defend  their  master  with  their  lives, 
but  Cicero  commanded  them  to  desist,  and  of- 
fered his  neck  to  the  executioners.  They  in- 
stantly cut  off  his  head  and  hands,  which 
were  conveyed  to  Rome,  and  by  the  orders 
of  Antony  nailed  to  the  Kostra.  Cicero  per- 
ished on  the  7th  of  December,  43,  when  he 
had  nearly  completed  his  C4th  year. — By  his 
first  wife,  Terentia,  Cicero  had  2  children,  a 
daughter,  Tullia,  whose  death  in  45  caused 
him  the  greatest  sorrow,  and  a  son,  Marcus 
(No.  3).  His  wife  Terentia,  to  whom  he  had 
been  united  for  30  years,  he  divorced  in  46, 
and  soon  afterwards  he  married  a  young  and 
wealthy  maiden,  Pohima,  his  ward,  but  this 
new  alliance  was  speedily  dissolved.  As  a 
statesman  and  a  citizen,  Cicero  was  weak, 
changeful,  and  excessively  vain.  His  only 
great  work  was  the  suppression  of  Catiline's 
conspiracy.  It  is  as  an  author  that  he  de- 
serves the  highest  praise.  In  his  works  the 
Latin  language  appears  in  the  greatest  per- 
fection. They  may  be  divided  into  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:— I.  Rhetorical  Wokks.  Of 
these  there  were  seven,  which  have  come 
down  to  us  more  or  less  complete.  The  best 
known  of  these  is  the  "De  Oratore,"  written 
at  the  request  of  his  brother  Quintus;  it  is 
the  most  perfect  of  his  rhetorical  works.— II. 
Philosophical  Works.  1.  Political  Philoso- 
phy. Under  this  head  we  have  the  "  De  Re- 
publica"  and  "De  Legibus,"  both  of  which 
are  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue.  A  large 
portion  of  both  works  is  preserved. — 2.  PJii- 
losophy  of  Morals.  In  his  work  "  De  Ofticiis," 
which  was  written  for  the  use  of  his  son  Mar- 
cus, at  that  time  residing  at  Athens,  the  tone 
of  his  teaching  is  pure  and  elevated.  He  also 
wrote  "De  Senectute"  and  "De  Amicitia," 
which  are  preserved.— 3.  Speculative  Philoso- 


phy. Under  this  head  the  most  noted  of  his 
works  are  the  "De  Finibus,"  or  inquiry  into 
"the  chief  good,"  and  the  "Tusculau  Dispu- 
tations."—4.  Theology.  In  the  "De  Natura 
Deorum"  he  gives  an  account  of  the  specula- 
tions of  the  ancients  concerning  a  divine  Be- 
ing, which  is  continued  in  the  "De  Divinati- 
one.;'— III.  Orations.  Of  these  5(5  have  come 
down  to  us.  —  IV.  ErisTi.Es.  Cicero,  during 
the  most  important  period  of  his  life,  main- 
tained a  close  correspondence  with  Atticus, 
and  with  a  wide  circle  of  literary  and  polit- 
ical friends  and  connections.  We  now  have 
upwards  of  sou  letters,  undoubtedly  genuine, 
extending  over  a  space  of  26  years,  and  com- 
monly arranged  under  "  Epistolae  ad  Fami- 
liares  s.  ad  Diversos,"  "Ad  Atticum,"  and 
"Ad  Quintum  Fratrem."— (2)  Q.  Tui.lius  Cio- 
eko,  brother  of  the  orator,  was  born  about  102, 
and  was  educated  along  with  his  brother.  In 
67  he  was  aedile,  in  62  praetor,  and  for  the 
next  3  years  governed  Asia  as  propraetor.  In 
55  he  went  to  Gaul  as  legatus  to  Caesar,  whose 
approbation  he  gained  by  his  military  abili- 
ties and  gallantry;  in  51  he  accompanied  his 
brother  as  legate  "to  Cilicia ;  and  on  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war  in  49  he  joined  Pom- 
pey. After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  he  was 
pardoned  by  Caesar.  He  was  proscribed  by 
the  triumvirs,  and  was  put  to  death  in  43. — 
(3)  M.  Tci.lics  Cicero,  only  son  of  the  orator 
and  his  wife  Terentia,  was  born  in  65.  On 
the  death  of  Caesar  (44)  he  joined  the  repub- 
lican party,  served  as  military  tribune  under 
Brutus  in  Macedonia,  and  after  the  battle  of 
Philippi  (42)  fled  to  Sex.  Pompey  in  Sicily. 
When  peace  was  concluded  between  the  tri- 
umvirs and  Sex.  Pompey  in  39,  Cicero  re- 
turned to  Rome,  and  was  favorably  received 
by  Octavian,  who  at  length  assumed  him  as 
his  colleague  in  the  consulship  (n.o.  30,  from 
13th  Sept.).  By  a  singular  coincidence,  the 
dispatch  announcing  the  capture  of  the  fleet 
of  Antony,  which  was  immediately  followed 
by  his  death,  was  addressed  to  the  new  consul 
in  his  official  capacity.  —  (4)  Q.  Tullius  Cic- 
ero, son  of  No.  2,  and  of  Pomponia,  sister  of 
Atticus,  was  born  in  67  or  66,  and  perished 
with  his  father  in  the  proscription,  43. 

CIC5NES  (-nm),  a  Thracian  people  on  the 
Hebrns,  and  near  the  coast. 

CILICIA  (-ae).  a  district  in  the  S.E.  of  Asia 
Minor,  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
S.,  Mount  Amanus  on  the  E.,  and  Mount  Tau- 
rus on  the  N.  The  W.  part  of  Cilicia  is  inter- 
sected by  the  offshoots  of  the  Taurus,  while 
in  its  E.  part  the  mountain  chains  inclose 
much  larger  tracts  of  level  country;  and 
hence  arose  the  division  of  the  country  into 
C.  Aspera  or  Trachea,  and  C.  Campestris ;  the 
latter  was  also  called  Cilicia  Propria.  The 
first  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  supposed 
to  have  been  of  the  Syrian  race.  The  myth- 
ical story  derived  their  name  from  Cilix,  the 
son  of  Agenor,  who  started  with  his  broth- 
ers, Cadmus  and  Phoenix,  for  Europe,  but 
stopped  short  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  peopled  with  his  followers  the  plain  of 
Cilicia.  The  country  remained  independent 
till  the  time  of  the"  Persian  empire,  under 
which  it  formed  a  satrapy,  but  it  appears  to 
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have  been  still  governed  by  its  native  princes. 
Alexander  subdued  it  on  his  march  into  Up- 
per Asia:  and,  after  the  division  of  his  em- 
pire, it  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Seleucidae  ;  its  plains  were  settled  by  Greeks, 
and  the  old  inhabitants  were  for  the  most 
part  driven  back  into  the  mountains  of  C. 
Aspeia,  where  they  remained  virtually  inde- 
pendent, practicing  robbery  by  land  and  pi- 
racy by  sea,  till  Pompey  drove  them  from  the 
sea  in  nil  war  against  the  pirates;  and,  hav- 
ing rescued  the  level  country  from  the  power 
of  Tigraues,  who  had  overrun  it,  he  erected 
it  into  a  Roman  province,  u.o.  67-60.  The 
mountain  country  was  not  made  a  province 
till  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  The  Cilicians 
bore  a  low  character  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  The  Carians,  Cappadocians,  and 
Cilicians  were  called  the  three  bad  K's. 

CiLlCIAE  PYLAE  or  PORTAE,  the  chief 
pass  between  Cappadocia  and  Cilicia,  through 
the  Taurus,  on  the  road  from  Tyaua  to  Tar- 
sus. 

ClLldUM  MARE,  the  N.E.  portion  of  the 
Mediterranean,  between  Cilicia  and  Cyprus, 
as  far  as  the  gulf  of  Issus. 

CILIX.     [CrucLA.] 

CILLA  (-ae),  a  small  town  in  the  Troad, 
celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Apollo,  surnamed 
Cillaeus. 

CILNII  (-orum),  a  powerful  Etruscan  fam- 
ily in  Arretium,  driven  out  of  their  native 
town  in  it.o.  801,  but  restored  by  the  Romans. 
The  Cilnii  were  nobles  or  Lucumones  in  their 
state,  and  some  of  them  in  ancient  times  may 
have  held  even  the  kingly  dignity.  The  name 
has  been  rendered  chiefly  memorable  by  C. 
Cilnius  Maecenas.     [Makoknas.] 

CIMBER  (-ri),  L.  TILLIUS  (-i)  (not  Tul- 
lius),  a  friend  of  Caesar,  who  gave  him  the 
province  of  Bithynia,  but  subsequently  one 
of  Caesar's  murderers,  B.O.  44. 

CIMBRI  (-orum),  a  Celtic  people,  probably 
of  the  same  race  as  the  Cymry.  [Cei.tak] 
They  appear  to  have  inhabited  the  peninsula, 
which  was  called  after  them  Cheusonksub 
Cimbrioa  {.Jutland).  In  conjunction  with  the 
Teutoni  and  Ambrones,  they  migrated  S., 
with  their  wives  and  children,  towards  the 
close  of  the  2d  century  u.o.;  and  the  whole 
host  is  said  to  have  contained  300,000  fight- 
ing men.  They  defeated  several  Roman  ar- 
mies, and  caused  the  greatest  alarm  at  Rome. 
In  i«.o.  113  they  defeated  the  consul  Papirius 
Carbo  near  Noreia,  and  then  crossed  over 
into  Gaul,  which  they  ravaged  in  all  direc- 
tions. In  109  they  defeated  the  consul  Julius 
Silanus;  and  in  107,  the  consul  Cassius  Lon- 
ginus,  who  fell  in  the  battle  ;  and  in  105  they 
gained  their  most  brilliant  victory,  near  the 
Rhone,  over  the  united  armies  of  the  consul 
On.  Mallius  and  the  proconsul  Servilius  Cac- 
pio.  Instead  of  crossing  the  Alps,  the  Cim- 
Dri,  fortunately  for  Rome,  marched  into  Spain, 
where  they  remained  two  or  three  years.  The 
Romans,  meantime,  had  been  making  prepa- 
rations to  resist  their  formidable  foes,  and 
had  placed  their  troops  under  the  command 
of  M arius.  The  barbarians  returned  to  Gaul 
in  10'.'.  In  that  year  the  Teutoni  were  de- 
G2 


feated  and  cut  to  pieces  by  Marius  near  Aqnae 
Sextiae  (.4?*)  in  Gaul;  and  next  year  (loi) 
the  Cimjiri  and  their  allies  were  likewise  de- 
stroyed by  Marius  and  Catulus,  in  the  deci- 
sive battle  of  the  Campi  Raudii,  near  Verona, 
in  the  N.  of  Italy. 

CIMINUS  or  ClMINlUS  MONS,  a  range 

of  mountains  in  Etruria,  thickly  covered  with 
wood  (Saltus  Ciminius,  Silva  Cimiuia),  near  a 
lake  of  the  same  name,  N.  W.  of  Tarquinii, 
between  the  Lacus  Vulsiuiensis  and  Soracte. 
CIMMfiRlI  (-orum),  the  name  of  a  myth- 
ical and  of  a  historical  people.  The  mythical 
Cimmerii,  mentioned  by  Homer,  dwelt  in  the 
farthest  YV.  on  the  ocean,  enveloped  in  con- 
stant mists  and  darkuess.  Later  writers 
sought  to  localize  them,  and  accordingly 
placed  them  either  in  Italy,  near  the  lake 
Avernus,  or  in  Spain,  or  in  the  Tauric  Cher- 
sonestis.— The  historical  Cimmerii  dwelt  on 
the  Palus  Maeotis  {Sea  of  Azov),  in  the  Tau- 
ric Chersonesus,  and  in  Asiatic  Sarmatia. 
Driven  from  their  abodes  by  the  Scythians, 
they  passed  into  Asia  Minor  on  the  N.E.,  and 
penetrated  W.  as  far  as  Aeolis  and  Ionia. 
They  took  Sardis,  n.c.  635,  in  the  reign  of  Ar- 
dys,  king  of  Lydia ;  but  they  were  expelled 
from  Asia  by  Alyattes,  the  grandson  of  Ardys. 

C1MMERIUS  BOSPORUS.    LBospobus.] 

CIMOLUS  (-i),  an  island  in  the  Aegean  sea. 

one  of  the  Cyclades,  between  Siphnos  and 

Melos,  celebrated  for  its  fine  white  earth,  used 

by  fullers  for  cleaning  cloths. 

CIMON  (-onis).  (1)  Father  of  the  celebra- 
ted Miltiades,  was  secretly  murdered  by  order 
of  the  sons  of  Pisistratus.— (2)  Grandson  of 
the  preceding,  and  son  of  Miltiades.  On  the 
death  of  his  father  (b.o.  489),  he  was  impris- 
oned because  he  was  unable  to  pay  his  fine 
of  50  talents,  which  was  eventually  paid  by 
Callias  on  his  marriage  with  Elpinice,  Ci- 
mon's  sister.  Cimon  frequently  commanded 
the  Athenian  fleet  in  their  aggressive  war 
against  the  Persians.  His  most  brilliant  suc- 
cess was  in  466,  when  he  defeated  a  large  Per- 
sian fleet,  and  on  the  same  day  landed  and 
routed  their  land  forces  also  on  the  river 
Eurymedon  in  Pamphylia.  The  death  of 
Aristides  and  the  banishment  of  Themisto- 
cles  left  Cimon  without  a  rival  at  Athens  for 
some  years.  But  his  influence  gradually  de- 
clined as  that  of  Pericles  increased.  In  461 
he  was  ostracized  through  the  influence  of 
the  popular  party  in  Athens,  who  were  en- 
raged with  him  and  with  the  Spartans.  He 
was  subsequently  recalled,  and  through  his 
intervention  a  5-years'  truce  was  made  be- 
tween Athens  and  Sparta,  450.  In  449  the  war 
was  renewed  with  Persia,  Cimon  received  the 
command,  and  with  200  ships  sailed  to  Cy- 
prus ;  here,  while  besieging  Citium,  illness  oi 
the  effects  of  a  wound  carried  him  off. — Ci- 
mon was  of  a  cheerful,  convivial  temper; 
frank  and  affable  in  his  manners.  Having 
obtained  a  great  fortune  by  his  share  of  the 
Persian  spoils,  he  displayed  unbounded  liber- 
ality. His  orchards  and  gardens  were  thrown 
open ;  his  fellow-demesmen  were  free  daily 
to  his  table,  and  his  public  bounty  verged  on 
ostentation. 
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ClNARA  (-ae),  a  small  Island  iu  the  Aegean 
Fea,  E.  of  Naxos,  celebrated  for  its  artichokes 

{nivapa).  * 

CINCINNATUS,  L.  QUINTlUS  (-i),  a  fa- 
vorite hero  of  the  old  Roman  republic,  and  a 
model  of  old  Roman  frugality  and  integrity. 
He  lived  on  his  farm,  cultivating  the  land 
with  his  own  hand.  In  n.o.  458  he  was  called 
from  the  plow  to  the  dictatorship,  in  order  to 
deliver  the  Roman  consul  and  army  from  the 
perilous  position  in  which  they  had  been 
placed  by  the  Aequians.  He  saved  the  Ro- 
man army,  defeated  the  enemy,  and,  after 
holding  the  dictatorship  only  16  days,  re- 
turned to  his  farm.  In  439,  at  the  age  of  80, 
he  was  a  2d  time  appointed  dictator  to  op- 
pose the  alleged  machinations  of  Sp.  Maelius. 
CINEAS  (-ae),  a  Thessalian,  the  friend  and 
minister  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus.  He  was 
the  most  eloquent  man  of  his  day,  and  Pyr- 
rhus prized  his  persuasive  powers  so  highly 
that  "the  words  of  Cineas"  (he  was  wont  to 
say)  "had  won  him  more  cities  than  his  own 
arms."  The  most  famous  passage  in  his  life 
is  his  embassy  to  Rome,  with  proposals  for 
peace  from  Pyrrhus,  after  the  battle  of  Hera- 
clea  (u.o.  2S0).  Cineas  spared  no  arts  to  gain 
favor.  Thanks  to  his  wonderful  memory,  on 
the  day  after  his  arrival  he  was  able  (we  are 
told)  to  address  all  the  senators  and  knights 
by  name.  The  senate,  however,  rejected  his 
proposals,  mainly  through  the  dying  elo- 
quence of  old  App.  Claudius  Caecus.'  The 
embassador  returned  and  told  the  king  that 
there  was  no  people  like  that  people— their 
city  was  a  temple,  their  senate  an  assembly 
of  kings. 

CINGA  (-ae:  Cinca),  a  river  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  falling  with  the  Sicoris  into 
the  Iberus. 

CINGETORIX  (-Igis),  a  Gaul, 
one  of  the  first  men  in  the  city  of 
the  Treviri  (Treves,  Trier),  attached 
himself  to  the  Romans,  though 
son-in-law  to  Indutiomarus,  the 
head  of  the  independent  party. 

CINGtJLUM  (-i).  a  town  in  Pi- 
eenum  on  a  rock,  built  by  Labie- 
nus  shortly  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war,  u.o.  4!>. 

CINNA  (-ae).  (1)  L.Cornki.iis 
Quota,  the  famous  leader  of  the 
popular  party  during  the  absence 
of  Sulla  in  the  East.  (it.o.  87-84.) 
In  87  Sulla  allowed  Cinna  to  be 
elected  consul  with  Cn.  Octavius, 
on  condition  of  his  taking  an  oath 
not  to  alter  the  constitution  as 
then  existing.  But  as  soon  as 
Sulla  had  left  Italy,  he  began  his 
endeavor  to  overpower  the  sen- 
ate, and  to  recall  Marina  and  his 
party.  He  was,  however,  defeated  by  his  col- 
league Octavius  in  the  forum,  was  obliged  to 
fly  the  city,  and  was  deposed  by  the  senate 
from  the  consulate.  But  he  soon  returned, 
and  with  the  aid  of  Marias  took  possession  of 
Rome,  massacred  Sulla's  friends,  and  for  three 
successive  years— 86,  S5,  84— was  elected  con- 
Bui.     [Maiucs.]    In  S4  Sulla  prepared  to  re- 


turn from  Greece ;  and  Cinna  was  slain  by  his 
own  troops,  when  he  ordered  them  to  cross 
over  from  Italy  to  Greece,  where  he  intended 
to  encounter  Sulla. — (2)  L.  Cornelius  Cinna, 
son  of  No.  1,  joined  M.  Lepidns  in  his  attempt 
to  overthrow  the  constitution  of  Sulla,  78. 
Caesar  made  him  praetor,  yet  he  approved  of 
Caesar's  assassination.  —  (3)  Helvii'S  Cinna, 
a  poet,  of  considerable  renown,  the  friend  of 
Catullus.  In  ».o.  44  he  was  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  when  he  was  murdered  by  the  mob, 
who  mistook  him  for  his  namesake  Cornelius 
Cinna. 

CINYPS  (-yphis:  Wad-Khakan  or  Kinifo), 
a  small  river  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  be- 
tween the  Syrtes,  forming  the  E.  boundary  of 
the  proper  territory  of  the  African  Tripolis. 
The  district  about  it  was  called  by  the  same 
name,  and  was  famous  for  its  fine-haired 
goats.  The  Roman  poets  use  the  adjective 
Cinyphius  in  the  general  sense  of  Libyan  or 
African. 

CINYRAS  (-ae),  son  of  Apollo,  king  of  Cy- 
prus, and  priest  of  the  Paphian  Aphrodite 
(Venus).  By  his  own  daughter,  Myrrha  or 
Smyrna,  he  became  the  father  of  Adonis. 
[Adonis.]  Hence  we  find  in  the  poets  Myr- 
rha called  Cinyreia  virgo  and  Adonis  Ciny- 
rciux  juvenis. 

CIRCE  (-es),  daughter  of  Helios  (the  Sun) 
by  Perse,  and  sister  of  Aeetes,  distinguished 
for  her  magic  arts.  She  dwelt  iu  the  island 
of  Aeaea,  upon  which  Ulysses  was  cast.  His 
companions,  whom  he  sent  to  explore  the 
land,  tasted  of  the  magic  cup  which  Circe  of- 
fered them,  and  were  forthwith  changed  iuto 
swine,  with  the  exception  of  Enrylochus,  who 
brought  the  sad  news  to  Ulysses.  The  latter, 
haviiig  received  from  Hermes  (Mercury)  the 
root  moly,  which  fortified  him  against  en- 
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chantment,  drank  the  magic  cup  without  in- 
jury, and  then  compelled  Circe  to  restore  his 
companions  to  their  former  shape.  After  this 
he  tarried  a  whole  year  with  her,  and  she  be- 
came by  him  the  mother  of  Telegonus,  the 
reputed  founder  of  Tusculum. 

CTRCEII  (-orum),  an  ancient  town  of  La- 
tium  on  the  promontory  Circeium,  said  by 
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the  Roman  poets  to  have  been  the  abode  of 
Circe. 

CIRCESIUM  (-i),  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  on 
the  E.  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  at  the  mouth 
of  t  lie  Aborrhas. 

CIRCUS.     [Roma.] 

CIRRHA  (-ae).    [Crissa.] 

CIRTA  (-ae),  aft.  CONSTANTINA  (-ae) 
(Cotistantineh,  Ru.),  a  city  of  the  Massylii  in 
Numidia,  50  Roman  miles  from  the  sea;  the 
capital  of Syphax,  and  of  Massinissa  and  his 
successors.  Its  position  on  a  height,  sur- 
rounded by  the  river  Ampsagas,  made  it  al- 
most impregnable,  as  the  Romans  found  in 
the  Jugurthine,  and  the  French  in  the  Alge- 
rine  wars.  It  was  restored  by  Coustantine 
the  Great,  in  honor  of  whom  it  received  its 
later  name. 

CISSEUS  (-r-6s  or  el),  a  king  in  Thrace, 
and  father  of  Theano,  or,  according  to  others, 
of  Hecnba,  who  is  hence  called  CissOis. 

CISSIA  (-ae),  a  very  fertile  district  of  Susi- 
ana,  on  the  Choapses.  The  inhabitants,  Cis- 
sii,  were  a  wild,  free  people,  resembling  the 
Persians  in  their  manners. 

ClTHAERON  (-onis),  a  lofty  range  of 
mountains,  separating  Boeotia  from  Megaris 
and  Attica.  It  was  sacred  to  Dionysus  (Bac- 
chus) and  the  Muses,  and  was  celebrated  for 
the  death  of  Pentheus  and  Actaeon. 

CITIUM  (-i).  (1)  A  town  iu  Cyprus,  200 
stadia  from  Salamis,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Tetins:  here  Cimon,  the  celebrated  Atheni- 
an, died,  and  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  Stoic 
school,  was  born.— (2)  A  town  in  Macedonia, 
N.W.  of  Beroea. 

CIUS  (-i),  an  ancient  city  in  Bithynia,  on  a 
bay  of  the  Propontis  called  Ciiinus  Sinus,  was 
colonized  by  the  Milesians.  It  was  destroyed 
by  Philip  III.,  king  of  Macedonia;  but  was 
rebuilt  by  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  from 
whom  it  was  called  Prusias. 

CLA.NIS  (-is).  (1)  A  river  of  Etrurin,  form- 
ing 2  small  lakes  near  Clusium,  and  flowing 
into  the  Tiber  E.  of  Vulsinii.— (2)  The  more 
ancient  name  of  the  Liris. 

CLINICS.       [LlTERNCS.] 

CLARUS  or  CLA.ROS  (-i),  a  small  town  on 
the  Ionian  coast,  near  Colophon,  with  a  cele- 
brated temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  suruamed 
Clarius. 

CLASTIDIUM  (-i),  a  fortified  town  of  the 
Ananes,  in  Gallia  Cispadana,  not  far  from 
the  Po. 

CLAUDIA  GENS,  patrician  and  plebeian. 
The  patrician  Claudii  were  of  Sabine  origin, 
and  came  to  Rome  iu  b.c.  504,  when  they  were 
received  among  the  patricians.  [Claudius, 
No.  1]  They  were  noted  for  their  pride  and 
haughtiness,  their  disdain  for  the  laws,  and 
their  hatred  of  the  plebeians.  They  bore  va- 
rious surnames,  which  are  given  under  Clau- 
dii s,  with  the  exception  of  those  witli  the 
cognomen  Nero,  who  are  better  known  under 
the  latter  name.  The  plebeian  Claudii  were 
divided  into  several  families,  of  which  the 
most  celebrated  was  that  of  Maroeli.us. 

CLAUDIA  QUINTA  (-ae),  a  Roman  ma- 
tron, not  a  Vestal  Virgin,  as  is  frequently 


stated.  When  the  vessel  conveying  the  im- 
age of  Cybele  from  Pessinns  to  Rome  had 
stuck  fast  in  a  shallow  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  the  soothsayers  announced  that  only  a 
chaste  woman  could  move  it.  Claudia,  who 
had  been  accused  of  incontinency,  took  hold 
of  the  rope,  and  the  vessel  forthwith  followed 
her,  n.o.  204. 

CLAUDI5.NUS,  CLAUDIUS  (-i),  the  lac. 
of  the  Latin  classic  poets,  flourished  under 
Theodosius  and  his  sons  Arcadius  and  Hono- 
rius.  He  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and  re* 
moved  to  Rome,  where  he  enjoyed  the  patron- 
age of  the  all-powerful  Stilicho.  He  was  a 
heathen,  and  wrote  a  large  number  of  poems, 
many  of  which  are  extant,  and  are  distin- 
guished by  purity  of  language  and  poetical 
genius.    He  died  about  a.j>.  408. 

CLAUDIUS  (-i),  patrician.  See  Claudia 
Gens.— (1)  App.  Claudius  Sabinus  Regillen  - 
sis,  a  Sabine,  of  the  town  of  Regillum  or  Re- 
gilli,  who  iu  his  own  country  bore  the  name 
of  Attus  Clausus,  being  the  advocate  of  peace 
with  the  Romans,  when  hostilities  broke  out 
between  the  two  nations,  withdrew  with  a 
large  train  of  followers  to  Rome,  b.o.  504.  He 
was  received  into  the  ranks  of  the  patricians, 
and  lands  beyond  the  Anio  were  assigned  to 
his  followers,  who  were  formed  into  a  new 
tribe,  called  the  Claudian.  He  exhibited  the 
characteristics  which  marked  his  descendants, 
and  showed  the  most  bitter  hatred  towards 
the  plebeians.  He  was  consul  in  495-,  and 
his  conduct  towards  the  plebeians  led  to  their 
secession  to  the  Moiis  Sacer,  494.—  (2)  App 
Claudius  Regill.  Sab.,  the  decemvir,  451  and 
450.  In  the  latter  year  his  character  be- 
trayed itself  in  the  most  tyrannous  conduct 
towards  the  plebeians,  till  his  attempt  against 
Virginia  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  decem- 
virate.  App.  was  impeached  by  Virginius, 
but  did  not  live  to  abide  his  trial.  He  either 
killed  himself,  or  was  put  to  death,  in  prison, 
by  order  of  the  tribunes.— (3)  App.  Claudius 
Caeods  became  blind  before  his  old  age.  In 
his  censorship  (3L2),  to  which  he  was  elected 
without  having  been  consul  previously,  he 
built  the  Appian  aqueduct,  and  commenced 
the  Appian  road,  which  was  continued  to 
Capua.  He  retained  the  censorship  4  years, 
in  opposition  to  the  law,  which  limited  the 
length  of  the  office  to  18  months.  In  his  old 
age,  Appius,  by  his  eloquent  speech,  induced 
the  senate  to  reject  the  terms  of  peace  which 
Cineas  had  proposed  on  behalf  of  Pyrrhus. 
Appius  was  the  earliest  Roman  writer  iu  prose 
and  verse  whose  name  has  come  down  to  us. 
—(4)  App.  Cl.  Pulciier,  brother  of  the  cele- 
brated tribune,  whom  he  joined  iu  opposing 
the  recall  of  Cicero  from  banishment.  He 
preceded  Cicero  as  proconsul  in  Cilicia  (53), 
fled  with  Pompey  from  Italy,  and  died  before 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia.— (5)  P.  Cl.  Pulciier, 
usually  called  Clodius,  and  not  Claudius, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  the  notorious  enemy 
of  Cicero,  and  one  of  the  most  profligate  char- 
acters of  a  profligate  age.  In  (!2  he  profaned 
the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea,  which  were 
celebrated  by  the  Roman  matrons  in  the 
house  of  Caesar;  was  discovered;  and  next 
year,  Cl,  when  quaestor,  was  brought  to  trial, 
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but  obtained  an  acquittal  by  bribing  the 
judges.  He  had  attempted  to  prove  an  alibi  : 
but  Cicero's  evidence  showed  that  Clodius 
was  with  him  in  Home  only  3  hours  before  he 
pretended  to  have  been  at  Interamna.  In  or- 
der to  revenge  himself  upon  Cicero,  Clodius 
was  adopted  into  a  plebeian  family,  that  he 
might  obtain  the  formidable  power  of  a  trib- 
une of  the  plebs.  He  was  tribune  in  58,  and, 
supported  by  the  triumvirs  Caesar,  Pompey, 
and  Crassus,  drove  Cicero  into  exile  j  but, 
notwithstanding  all  his  efforts,  he  was  unable 
to  prevent  the  recall  of  Cicero  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  [Ciokko.]  In  50  Clodius  was  aedile, 
and  attempted  to  bring  his  enemy  Milo  to 
trial.  Each  had  a  large  gang  of  gladiators  in 
his  pay,  and  frequent  tights  tookTplaee  in  the 
streets  of  Rome  between  the  two  parties.  In 
53,  when  Clodius  was  a  candidate  for  the 
praetorship,  and  Milo  for  the  consulship,  on 
the  20th  of  January,  52,  on  the  Appian  road, 
near  Bovillae,  an  affray  ensued  between  their 
followers,  in  which  Clodius  was  murdered. 
The  mob  was  infuriated  at  the  death  of  their 
favorite;  and  such  tumults  followed  at  the 
burial  of  Clodius  that  Pompey  was  appointed 
sole  consul,  in  order  to  restore  order  to  the 
state.  For  the  proceedings  which  followed, 
see  Milo. 

CLAUDIUS  (-i)  I.,  Roman  emperor  in  a.d. 
41-54.  His  full  name  was  Tin.  Claudius 
Drusus  Nero  Gkrmanicus.  He  was  the 
younger  son  of  Drusus,  the  brother  of  the 
emperor  Tiberius,  and  of  Antonia,  and  was 
born  on  August  1st,  n.c.  10,  at  Lyons  In  Gaul. 
When  he  grew  up  he  devoted  the  greater  part. 
of  his  time  to  literary  pursuits,  but  was  not 
allowed  to  take  any  part  In  public  affairs. 
He  had  reached  the  age  of  50  when  he  was 
suddenly  raised  by  the  soldiers  to  the  impe- 
rial throne  after  the  murder  of  Caligula. 
Claudius  was  not  cruel,  but  the  weakness  of 
his  character  made  him  the  slave  of  his  wives 
and  freedmen,  and  thus  led  him  to  consent  to 
acts  of  tyranny  which  he  would  never  have 
committed  of  his  own  accord.  He  was  mar- 
ried 4  times.  At  the  time  of  his  accession  he 
was  married  to  his  3d  wife,  the  notorious  Va- 
leria Messalina,  who  governed  him  for  some 
years,  together  with  the  freedmen  Narcissus, 
Pallas,  and  others.  After  the  execution  of 
Messalina,  a.d.  48,  a  fate  which  she  richly 
merited,  Claudius  was  still  more  unfortunate 
In  choosing  for  his  wife  his  niece  Agrippina. 
She  prevailed  upon  him  to  set  aside  his  own 
son,  Britannicns,  and  to  adopt  her  son,  Nero, 
that  she  might  secure  the  succession  for  the 
latter.  Claudius  soon  after  regretted  this 
step,  and  was  in  consequence  poisoned  by 
Agrippina,  54.  In  his  reign  the  southern  part 
Sf  Britain  was  made  a  Roman  province,  and 
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'  Claudius  himself  went  to  Britain  in  43,  where 

|  he  remained,  however,  only  a  short  time,  leav. 

ing  the  conduct  of  the  war  to  his  generals. 

CLAUDIUS  II.  (M.  Aurelius  Claudius), 
Roman  emperor  in  a.d.  26S-2T0,  was  descend- 
ed from  an  obscure  family  in  Dardania  or  lb 
lyria,  and  succeeded  to  the  empire  on  the 
death  of  Gallienns  (26S).  He  defeated  the 
Alemanni  and  Goths,  and  received  in  conse- 
quence the  surname  Gothicus.  He  died  at 
Sirmium  in  270,  and  was  succeeded  by  Aure 
lian. 

CLAZOMENAE  (-arum),  an  important  city 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  one  of  the  12  Ionian  cities, 
lay  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  Ionian  peninsula, 
upon  the  gulf  of  Smyrna.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Anaxagoras. 

CLEANTHES  (-is),  a  Stoic  philosopher, 
born  at  Assos  in  Troas  about  n.o.  30ft.  He 
first  placed  himself  under  Crates,  and  then 
under  Zeno,  whose  disciple  he  continued  for 
19  years.  In  order  to  support  himself,  he 
worked  all  night  at  drawing  water  for  gar- 
dens ;  but  as  he  spent  the  whole  day  in  phil- 
osophical pursuits,  and  had  no  visible  means 
of  support,  he  was  summoned  before  the  Are- 
opagus to  account  for  his  way  of  living.  The 
judges  were  so  delighted  by  the  evidence  of 
industry  which  he  produced  that  they  voted 
him  10  minae,  though  Zeno  would  not  permit 
him  to  accept  them.  He  succeeded  Zeno  in 
his  school  in  n.o.  263.  He  died  about  220,  at 
the  age  of  80,  of  voluntary  starvation. 

CLEARCHUS  (-i),  a  Spartan,  distinguished 
himself  in  several  important  commands  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  at  the  close  of  it  persuaded  the  Spartans 
to  send  him  as  a  general  to  Thrace,  to  protect 
the  Greeks  in  that  quarter  against  the  Thra- 
cians.  But  having  been  recalled  by  the  eph- 
ors,  and  refusing  to  obey  their  orders,  he  was 
condemned  to  death.  He  thereupon  crossed 
over  to  Cyrus,  collected  for  him  a  large  force 
of  Greek  mercenaries,  and  marched  with  him 
into  Upper  Asia,  401,  in  order  to  dethrone  his 
brother  Artaxerxes,  being  the  only  Greek  who 
was  aware  of  the  prince's  real  object.  After 
the  battle  of  Cunaxa  and  the  death  of  Cyrus, 
Clearchus  and  the  other  Greek  generals  were 
made  prisoners  by  the  treachery  of  Tissapher- 
ues,  and  were  put  to  death. 

CLEOBIS.     [Biton.] 

CLEOBTTLUS  (-!),  one  of  the  Seven  Sages, 
of  Lindus  in  Rhodes,  son  of  Evagoras,  lived 
about  n.o.  5S0.  He,  as  well  as  his  daughter, 
CleobnllnG  or  Cleobr.le,  were  celebrated  for 
their  skill  in  riddles.  To  the  latter  is  ascribed 
a  well-known  one  on  the  subject  of  the  year; 
"A  father  has  12  children,  and  each  of  thesa 
30  daughters,  on  one  side  white,  and  on  the 
other  side  black,  and,  though  immortal,  they 
all  die." 

CLEOMBROTUS  (-i).  (1)  Son  of  Anaxan. 
d rides,  king  of  Sparta,  became  regent  after 
the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  n.o.  480,  for  Plis- 
tarchus,  infant  son  of  Leouidas,  but  died  in 
the  same  year,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  re- 
gency by  his  son  Pausanias.  —  (2)  King  of 
Sparta, son  of  Pausanias,  succeeded  his  broth- 
er Agesipolis  I.,  and  reigned  b.c.  3S0-371.    He 
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commanded  the  Spartan  troops  several  times 
against  the  Thebans,  and  fell  at  the  hattle  of 
Lenctra  (371),  after  fighting  most  bravely.— 
(3)  King  of  Sparta,  son-in-law  of  Leonidas  II., 
in  whose  place  he  was  made  king  by  the  party 
of  Ar.nt  IV.,  about  243.  On  the  return  of  Le- 
onidas,  Cleombrotus  was  deposed  and  ban- 
ished to  Tegea,  about  240.— (4)  An  academic 
philosopher  of  Ambracia,  said  to  have  killed 
himself  after  reading  the  Phaedon  of  Plato; 
not  that  he  had  any  sufferings  to  escape  from, 
3nt  that  he  might  exchange  this  life  for  a 
letter. 

CLEOMENES  (-is).  (1)  King  of  Sparta,  son 
Df  Anaxandrides,  reigned  u.c.  520-491.  He  was 
i  man  of  an  enterprising  but  wild  character, 
in  510  he  commanded  the  forces  by  whose  as- 
sistance Hippias  was  driven  from  Athens, 
and  not  long  after  he  assisted  Isagoras  and 
the  aristocratical  party  against  Clisthenes. 
By  bribing  the  priestess  at  Delphi,  he  effected 
the  deposition  of  his  colleague  Demaratbs, 
491.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  seized  with 
madness  and  killed  himself.  —  (2)  King  of 
Sparta,  son  of  Cleombrotus  I.,  reigned  370- 
309.— (3)  King  of  Sparta,  son  of  Leonidas  II., 
reigned  23G-222.  While  still  young  he  mar- 
ried Agiatis,  the  widow  of  Agis  IV. ;  and,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  latter,  he  endeav- 
ored to  restore  the  ancient  Spartan  constitu- 
tion, lie  succeeded  in  his  object,  and  put  the 
ephors  to  death.  He  was  engaged  in  a  long 
contest  witli  the  Achaean  League  and  Antig- 
onus  Doson,  king  of  Macedonia,  but  was  at 
length  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Sellasia  (222), 
and  fled  to  Egypt,  where  he  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life,  220. 


lis,  on  the  road  from  Corinth  to  Argos,  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name  flowing  into  the  Co- 
rinthian gulf.  In  its  neighborhood  was  Ne- 
mea,  where  Hercules  killed  the  lion,  which  is 
accordingly  called  Clconaeus  Leo  by  the  poets. 
—(2)  A  town  in  the  peninsula  Attios  in  Chal- 
cidice. 

CLEOPATRA  (-ae).  (1)  Niece  of  Attains, 
married  Philip  in  u.o.  337,  on  whose  murder 
she  was  put  to  death  by  Olympias.  —  (2) 
Daughter  of  Philip  and  Olympias,  and  sister 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  married  Alexander, 
king  of  Epirus,  336.  It  was  at  the  celebration 
of  her  nuptials  that  Philip  was  murdered  by 
Pausanias.  -(3)  Eldest  daughter  of  Ptolemy 

!  Auletes,  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  fasci- 
nation, was  17  at  the  death  of  her  father  (51), 
who  appointed  her  heir  of  his  kingdom  in 
conjunction  with  her  younger  brother,  Ptole- 
my, whom  she  was  to  marry.  She  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  throne  by  Pothinus  and  Achil- 
las, his  guardians;  but  having  won  by  her 
charms  the  support  of  Caesar,  he  replaced  her 
on  the  throne  in  conjunction  with  her  broth- 
er. She  had  a  son  by  Caesar,  called  Caesa- 
rion,  and  she  afterwards  followed  him  to 
Home,  where  she  appears  to  have  been  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  44.  She  then  returned  to 
Eirypt,  and  in  41  she  met  Antony  in  Cilicia, 
She  was  now  in  her  28th  year,  and  in  the  per- 
fection of  matured  beauty,  which,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  her  talents  and  eloquence,  com- 

J  pletely  won  the  heart  of  Antony,  who  hence- 
forth was  her  devoted  lover  and  slave.    In 

I  the  war  between  Octavian  and  Antony,  Cleo- 
patra accompanied  her  lover,  and  was  pres- 

:  ent  at  the  battle  of  Actium  (31),  in  the  midst 
CLEON  (-onis),  son  of  Cleaenetus,  wasorig-  of  which  she  retreated  with  her  fleet,  and 
inally  a  tanner,  and  first  came  forward  in  thus  hastened  the  loss  of  the  day.  She  fled  to 
public  as  an  opponent  to  Pericles.  On  the  Alexandria,  where  she  was  joined  by  Antony, 
death  of  this  great  man,  n.c.  429,  Cleon  be-  ;  Seeing  Antony's  fortunes  desperate,  she  en- 
tered into  negotiations  with  Augustus,  aud 

i  promised  to  make  away  with  Antony.     She 

1  fled  to  a  mausoleum  she  had  built,  and  then 


came  the  favorite  of  the  people,  and  for  about 
6  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (428-422)  was 
the  head  of  the  party  opposed  to  peace.  In 
427  he  strongly  advocated  in  the  assembly 
that  the  Mytilenaeans  should  be  put  to  death, 
lii  424  he  obtained  his  greatest  glory  by  tak- 
ing prisoners  the  Spartans  in  the  island  of 
Sphacteria,  and  bringing  them  in  safety  to 
Alliens.  Puffed  up  by  this  success,  he  ob- 
tained the  command  of  an  Athenian  army, 
to  oppose  Brasidas  in  Thrace;  but  he  was 
defeated  by  Brasidas  under  the  walls  of  Am- 
phipolis,  and  fell  in  the  battle,  422.  Aris- 
tophanes and  Thucydides 
both  speak  of  him  as  a  vile, 
unprincipled  demagogue. 
In  this  they  were  probably 
too  severe.  The  chief  at- 
tack of  Aristophanes  npon 
Cleon  was  in  the  KnighU 
;4-_'4),  in  which  Cleon  tig- 
nres  as  an  actual  dramatis 
persona,  and,  in  default  of 
an  artificer  bold  enough  to 
make  the  mask,  was  repre- 
sented by  the  poet  himself 
with  his  face  smeared  with 
wine  lees. 

Cl.EoXAE  (-arum).     (1) 
An  ancient  town  in  Argo- 


caused  a  report  of  her  death  to  be  spread. 
Antony,  resolving  not  to  survive  her,  stabbed 
himself,  and  was  drawn  up  into  the  mausole- 
um, where  he  died  in  her  arms.  She  then 
tried  to  gain  the  love  of  Augustus,  but  her 
charms  failed  in  softening  his  colder  heart. 
Seeing  that  he  had  determined  to  carry  her 
captive  to  Home,  she  put  an  end  to  her  own 
life  by  the  poison  of  an  asp.  She  died  in  the 
39th  year  of  her  age  (b.c.  30),  and  with  her 
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ended  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt, 
which  was  now  made  a  Roman  province." 

CLIMAX  (-acis),  the  name  applied  to  thz 
W.  termination  of  the  Taurus  range,  which 
extends  along  the  W.  coast  of  the  Pamphylian 
gulf,  N.  of  Phaselis  in  Lycia.  Alexander  made 
a  road  between  it  and  the  sea. 

CLIMBERRUM.     [Acsoi.] 

CLIO.     [Mvsak.] 

CLISTHENES  (-is),  an  Athenian,  son  of 
Megacles  and  Agaris'ta,  who  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Clistheues,  the  tyrant  of  Sicyon.  He 
appears  as  the  head  of  the  Alcmaeonid  clan 
on  the  banishment  of  the  Pisistratidae.  Find- 
ing, however,  that  he  could  not  cope  with  his 
political  rival  Isagoras  except  through  the 
aid  of  the  commons,  he  set  himself  to  increase 
the  power  of  the  latter.  The  principal  change 
which  he  introduced  was  the  abolition  of  toe 
4  ancient  tribes  and  the  establishment  of  10 
new  ones  in  their  stead,  u.o.  510.  He  is  also 
said  to  have  instituted  ostracism.  Isagoras 
and  his  party  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Spar- 
tans, but  Clisthenes  and  his  friends  eventu- 
ally triumphed. 

CLTTOR  (-6ris)  or  CLITORIUM  (-i),  a  town 
in  the  N.  of  Arcadia  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  a  tributary  of  the  Aroanius :  there  was 
a  fountain  in  the  neighborhood,  the  waters 
of  which  are  said  to  have  given  to  persons 
who  drank  of  them  a  dislike  for  wine. 

CLITUMNUS  (-i),  a  small  river  in  Umbria, 
springing  from  a  beautiful  rock  in  a  grove  of 
cypress  trees,  where  was  a  sanctuary  of  the 
god  Clitumnus,  and  falling  into  the  Tinia,  a 
tributary  of  the  Tiber. 

CLITUS  (-i),  a  Macedonian,  one  of  Alexan- 
der's generals  and  friends,  who  saved  the  life 
of  the  latter  at  the  battle  of  Granlcus,  u.o.  334. 
In  32S  he  was  slain  by  Alexander  at  a  ban- 
quet, when  both  parties  were  heated  with 
wine,  and  Clitus  had  provoked  the  king's  re- 
sentment by  insolent  language.  Alexander 
was  inconsolable  at  his  friend's  death. 

CL5DIUS,  another  form  of  the  name  Clau- 
dius.    [Claudius] 

CLODIUS  ALBTNUS.     [Albinus.] 

CLOELIA  (-ae),  a  Roman  virgin,  one  of  the 
hostages  given  to  Porsena,  who  escaped  from 
the  Etruscan  camp  and  swam  across  the  Ti- 
ber to  Rome.  She  was  sent  back  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  Porsena,  who  was  so  struck  with  her 
gallant  deed  that  he  not  only  set  her  at  lib- 
erty, but  allowed  her  to  take  with  her  a  part 
of  the  hostages.  Porsena  also  rewarded  her 
With  a  horse  adorned  with  splendid  trappings, 
and  the  Romans  with  a  statue  of  a  female  on 
horseback. 

CLOTA  AESTUARIUM  (Frith  of  Clyde), 
Dn  the  W.  coast  of  Scotland. 

CLOTHO  (-us),  one  of  the  Fates.    [Moirae.] 

CLUENTIUS  HABITUS,  A.  (-i),  of  Lari- 
nnm,  accused  in  n.c.  74  his  own  step-father, 
StatiusAlbiusOppianicus,  of  having  attempt- 
ed to  procure  his  death  by  poison.  Oppiani- 
cus  was  condemned,  and  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  judges  had  been  bribed  by 
Cluentins.  In  C6,  Ciuentius  was  himself  ac- 
cused by  young  Oppianicus,  son  of  Statius 


Albius,  who  had  died  in  the  interval,  of  3  dis- 
tinct acts  of  poisoning.  He  was  defended  by 
Cicero  in  the  oration  still  extant. 
CLUPEA  or  CLYPEA.  [Asims.] 
CLTTSIUM  (Chiusi),  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  12  Etruscan  cities,  originally  called 
Cainers  or  Camars,  situated  on  an  eminence 
above  the  river  Clanis,  and  S.W.  of  the  Laous 
Clttstmus  (L.  di  Chiusi).  It  was  the  royal  res- 
idence of  Porsena,  and  in  its  neighborhood 
was  the  celebrated  sepulchre  of  this  king  in 
the  form  of  a  labyrinth.  Subsequently  Clu- 
sinm  was  in  alliance  with  the  Romans,  by 
whom  it  was  regarded  as  a  bulwark  against 
the  Gauls.  Its  siege  by  the  Gauls,  n.o.  391, 
led,  as  is  well  known,  to  the  capture  of  Rome 
itself  by  the  Gauls.  In  its  neighborhood  were 
warm  baths. 

CLtTSlUS  (-i),  a  surname  of  Janus,  whose 
temple  was  closed  in  peace. 

CLYMfiNE"  (-es).  (1)  Daughter  of  Oceanua 
and  Tethys,  and  wife  of  Iapetus,  to  whom  she 
bore  Atlas,  Prometheus,  and  others. —  (2) 
Mother  of  Phaeton  by  Helios  (the  Sun), 
whence  Phauton  is  called  Clymoneius.  —  (3) 
A  relative  of  Menelaus  and  a  companion  of 
Helena,  with  whom  she  was  carried  off  by 
Paris. 

CLYTAEMNESTRA  (-ae),  daughter  ofTyn- 
dareus  and  Leda,  sister  of  Castor,  Pollux,  and 
Helena ;  wife  of  Agamemnon  ;  and  mother 
of  Orestes,  Iphigenla,  and  Electra.  During 
her  husband's  absence  at  Troy  she  lived  in 
adultery  with  Aegisthus,  and  on  his  return  to 
Mycenae  she  murdered  him  with  the  help  of 
Aegisthus.  [.Agamemnon.]  She  was  subse- 
quently put  to  death  by  her  son  Orestes,  to 
revenge  the  murder  of  his  father. 

CLYTIE  (-cs),  a  daughter  of  Oceanus, 
changed  into  the  plant  heliotropium. 

CNIDLTS  or  GNIDUS  (-i),  a  celebrated  city 
of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  promontory  of  Triopi- 
iiin  on  the  coast  of  Carta,  was  a  Lacedaemo- 
nian colony.  It  was  built  partly  on  the  main- 
land and  partly  on  an  island  joined  to  the 
coast  by  a  causeway,  and  had  two  harbors. 
It  had  a  considerable  commerce;  and  it  was 
resorted  to  by  travelers  from  all  parts  of  the 
civilized  world,  that  they  mi<rht  see  the  statue 
of  Aphrodite  (Venus)  by  Praxiteles,  which 
stood  in  her  temple  here.  Among  the  cele- 
brated natives  of  the  city  were  Otesias,  Eu- 
doxus,  Sostratus,  and  Agatharcides. 


Coin  of  Cnidua. 


CNOSUS  or  GNOSUS,  subsequently  CNOS- 
SUS  or  GNOSSUS  (-i),  an  ancient  town  of 
Crete,  and  the  capital  of  king  Minos ;  situated 
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at.  a  short  distance  from  the  N.  coast;  colo- 
nized at  an  early  time  by  Dorians.  It  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  bv  "the  poets  in  conse- 
quence of  its  connection  with  Minos,  Ariad- 
ne, the  Minotaur,  and  the  Labyrinth  ;  and 
the  adjective  Cnossius  is  used  as  equivalent 
to  Cretan. 

COCALUS  (-i),  a  mythical  king  of  Sicily, 
Who  kindly  received  Daedalus  on  his  flight 
from  Crete,  and  with  the  assistance  of  nis 
daughters  put  Minos  to  death,  when  the  latter 
came  in  pursuit  of  Daedalus. 

COCCEIUS  NERVA.     [Nebva.] 

COCHE,  a  city  on  the  Tigris,  near  Ctesi- 
phon. 

COCLES  (-Itis),  HORATIUS  (-i),  that  is, 
Horatius  the  "one-eyed,"  a  hero  of  the  old 
Roman  lavs,  is  said  to  have  defended  the 
Sublician  bridge,  along  with  Sp.  Lartius  and 
T.  llerminius  against  the  whole  Etruscau 
army  under  Porsena,  while  the  Romans  broke 
down  the  bridge  behind  them.  When  the 
work  was  nearly  fiuished,  Horatius  sent  back 
his  two  companions.  As  soon  as  the  bridge 
was  quite  destroyed,  he  plunged  into  the 
stream  and  swam  across  to  the  city  in  safety 
amid  the  arrows  of  the  enemy.  The  state 
raised  a  statue  to  his  honor,  which  was  placed 
in  the  comitium,  and  allowed  him  as  much 
land  as  he  could  plow  arouud  in  one  day. 

COCOSSATES,  a  people  in  Aquitania  in 
Gaul,  mentioned  along  with  the  Tarbelli. 

COCYLIUM  (-i),  an  Aeolian  city  in  Mysia, 
whose  inhabitants  are  mentioned  by  Xeno- 
phon. 

COCYTUS  (-i),  a  river  in  Epirns,  a  tributa- 
ry of  the  Acheron.  Like  the  Acheron,  the 
C*ocytus  was  supposed  to  be  connected  with 
the  lower  world,  and  hence  came  to  be  de- 
scribed as  a  river  in  the  lower  world. 

CODOMANNUS.    [Darius.] 

CODRUS  (-i).  (1)  Son  of  Melanthus,  and 
last  king  of  Athens.  When  the  Dorians  in- 
faded  Attica  from  Peloponnesus,  an  oracle 
declared  that  they  should  be  victorious  if  the 
life  of  the  Attic  king  was  spared.  Codrus 
thereupon  resolved  to  sacrifice  himself  for  his 
country.  He  entered  the  camp  of  the  enemy 
in  disguise,  commenced  quarreling  with  the 
soldiers,  and  was  slain  in  the  dispute.  When 
the  Dorians  discovered  the  death  of  the  Attic 
king,  they  returned  home.  Tradition  adds 
that,  as  DO  one  was  thought  worthy  to  suc- 
ceed such  a  patriotic  kiner,  the  kingly  dignity 
was  abolished,  and  Medon,  son  of  Codrus, 
was  appointed  archon  for  life  instead. — (2)  A 
Roman  poet,  ridiculed  by  Virgil. 

COELA,  "the  Hollows  of  Euboea,"  the  W. 

coast  of  Euboea,  between  the  promontories 

Caphareus  and  Chersonesus,  very  dangerous 

•  to  ships :  here  a  part  of  the  Persian  fleet  was 

wrecked  B.O.4S0. 

COELESYRIA  (-ae :  i.  e.  Holloio  Syria),  the 
name  given  to  the  great  valley  between  the 
two  ranges  of  Mount  Lebanon  (Libanus  aud 
Anti-Libanus),  in  the  S.  of  Syria,  bordering 
upon  Phoenicia  on  the  W.  and  Palestine  on 
the  S.  In  the  wars  between  the  Ptolemies 
and  the  Seleucidae,  the  name  was  applied  to 


the  whole  of  the  S.  portion  of  Syria,  which 
became  subject  for  some  time  to  the  kiugs  of 
Egypt. 

COUJUS.     [Caet.iub.] 

COLCHIS  (-Idosor  Idis),  a  country  of  Asia, 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Euxine,  on  the  N. 
by  the  Caucasus,  on  the  E.  by  Iberia.  The 
laud  of  Colchis  (or  Aea),  and  its  river  Phasis, 
are  famous  in  the  Greek  mythology.  [Argo- 
nactae.]  It  was  a  very  fertile  country;  but 
it  was  most  famous  for  its  manufactures  of 
linen,  on  account  of  which,  and  of  certain 
physical  resemblances,  Herodotus  supposed 
the  Colchians  to  have  been  a  colony  from 
Egypt.  The  land  was  governed  by  its  native 
princes,  until  Mithridatcs  Eupator  made  it 
subject  to  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  After  the 
Mithridatic  war  it  was  overrun  by  the  Ro- 
mans, but  they  did  not  subdue  it  till  the  time 
of  Trajan. 

COLIAS,  a  promontory  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Attica,  20  stadia  S.  of  Phalerum,  with  a  tem- 
ple of  Aphrodite  (Venus),  where  some  of  the 
Persian  ships  were  cast  after  the  battle  of 
Salamis. 

COLLATJA  (-ae),  a  Sabine  town  in  Latium, 
near  the  right  bauk  of  the  Anio,  taken  by 
Tarquinius  Priscus. 

COLLATINUS,  L.  TARQUINIUS  (-i),  son 
of  Egerius,  and  nephew  of  Tarquinius  Pris- 
cus, derived  the  surname  of  Collatlmis  from 
the  town  Collatia,  of  which  his  father  had 
been  appointed  governor.  The  violence  of- 
fered by  Sex.  Tarquinius  to  his  wife  Lucretia 
led  to  'the  dethronement  of  Tarquinius  Su- 
perbus.  Collatinus  and  L.  Junius  Brutus 
were  the  first  consuls;  but,  as  the  people 
could  not  endure  the  rule  of  any  of  the  hated 
race  of  the  Tarqnins,  Collatinus  resigned  his 
office,  and  retired  from  Rome  to  Lavinium. 

COLLYTUS  (-i),  a  demus  in  Attica,  included 
within  the  walls  of  Athens.  It  was  the  de- 
mus of  Plato  and  the  residence  of  Tinion  the 
misanthrope. 

COl.ONAE,  a  small  town  in  the  Troad. 

COLONIA  AGRIPPINA,  or  AGRIPPl- 
NENSIS  (Cologne  on  the  Rhine),  originally 
the  chief  town  of  the  Ubii,  and  called  Oppi- 
dum,  or  Cuitas  Ubiorum,  was  a  place  of  small 
importance  till  a.i>.  51,  when  a  Roman  colony 
was  planted  in  the  town  by  the  emperor 
Claudius,  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife  Agrip- 
pina,  who  was  born  here,  and  from  whom  it 
derived  its  new  name.  It  soon  became  a  large 
aud  flourishing  city,  and  was  the  capital  of 
Lower  Germany. 

COLONUS  (-i),  a  demus  of  Attica,  10  stadia, 
or  a  little  more  than  a  mile,  N.W.  of  Athens, 
near  the  Academy ;  celebrated  for  a  temple 
of  Poseidon  (Neptune),  a  grove  of  the  Eu- 
menides,  the  tomb  of  Oedipus,  and  as  the 
birthplace  of  Sophocles,  who  describes  it  in 
his  Oedipus  Coloneus. 

COLOPHON  (-onis),  one  of  the  12  Ionian 
cities  of  Asia  Minor,  stood  about  2  miles  from 
the  coast,  between  Lebedus  and  Ephesus,  on 
the  river  Halesus,  which  was  famous  for  the 
coldness  of  its  water.  Its  harbor  was  called 
Notium.     Besides  claiming  to  be  the  birth- 
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place  of  Homer.  Colophon  was  the  native  city 
of  Mimnermus,  Hermesianax,  and  Nicander. 
It  was  also  celebrated  for  the  oracle  of  Apollo 
Clarins  in  its  neighborhood.     [Ct.arcs.] 

COLOSSAE  (-arum),  once  an  important 
city  of  Great  Phrygia,  on  the  river  Lycus,  but 
so  reduced  subsequently  that  it  might  have 
been  forgotten  but  for  the  epistle  written  to 
its  inhabitants  by  the  apostle  Paul. 

COLUMELLA  (-ae),  L.  JUNIUS  MODERA- 
TUS  (-i),  a  native  of  Gades,  in  Spain,  and  a 
contemporary  of  Seneca.  We  have  no  par- 
ticulars of  his  life,  but  Rome  appears  to  have 
been  his  ordinary  residence.  He  wrote  a 
work  upon  agriculture  (De  lie  Ihtstica),  in  12 
books,  which  is  still  extaut.  His  style  is  easy 
and  ornate. 

COLUMNAE  HERCULIS.     [Anvi.A;  Cal- 

PE.] 

C'OMANA  (-oium).  (1)  A  city  of  Pontus, 
upon  the  river  Iris,  celebrated  for  its  temple 
or  Artemis  Tanrica  (Diana),  the  foundation 
of  which  tradition  ascribes  to  Orestes.  The 
high-priests  of  this  temple  took  rank  next 
after  the  king,  and  their  domain  was  in- 
creased by  Pompey  after  the  Mithridatic  war. 
—  (2)  A  city  of  Cappadocia,  also  celebrated 
for  a  temple  of  Artemis  Taurica,  the  founda- 
tion of  which  was  likewise  ascribed  by  tradi- 
tion to  Orestes. 

COMBREA  (-ae),  a  town  in  the  Macedo- 
nian district  of  Crossaea. 

COMINIUM  (-i),  a  town  in  Samnium, 
destroyed  by  the  Romans  in  the  Samuite 
wars. 

COMMlGENE  (-es),  the  N.E.-most  district 
of  Syria,  lying  between  the  Taurus  and  the 
Euphrates.  It  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Syria,  after  the  fall  of  which  it  maintained 
its  independence  under  a  race  of  kings,  the 
family  of  the  Seleucidae,  and  was  not  united 
to  the  Roman  empire  till  the  reign  of  Vespa- 
sian. 

COMMIUS  (-i),  king  of  the  Atrebates,  was 
advanced  to  that  dignity  by  Caesar.  He  was 
sent  by  Caesar  to  Britain,  but  he  was  cast 
into  chains  by  the  Britons,  and  was  not  re- 
leased till  they  had  been  defeated  by  Caesar. 
In  it.o.  52  he  joined  the  other  Gauls  in  their 
great  revolt  against  the  Romans,  and  con- 
tinued in  arms  even  after  the  capture  of 
Alesia. 

COMMODUS,  L.  AURELIUS  (-i),  a  Roman 
emperor,  a.i>.  180-192,  son  of  M.  Aurelius  and 
the  younger  Faustina,  was  born  at  Lanuvium, 
161,  and  was  thus  scarcely  20  when  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  empire.  He  was  an  unworthy 
son  of  a  noble  father.  Notwithstanding  the 
great  care  which  his  father  had  bestowed  upon 
his  education,  he  turned  out  one  of  the  most 
sanguinary  and  licentious  tyrants  that  ever 
disgraced  a  throne.  He  sought  to  gain  popu- 
lar applause  by  fighting  with  the  wild  beasts 
in  the  amphitheatre ;  and,  having  slain  im- 
mense numbers  of  them,  demanded  worship 
for  himself  as  being  the  god  Hercules.  One 
of  his  concubines,  whom  he  had  determined 
to  put  to  death,  administered  poison  to  him  ; 
but,  as  the  poison  worked  slowly,  Narcissus, 


a  celebrated  athlete,  was  ordered  to  strangle 
him,  Dec.  31, 192. 

COMPSA  (-ae),  a  town  of  the  Hirpini,  in 
Samnium,  near  the  sources  of  the  Aufitlus. 

C(5MUM  (-i:  Como),  a  town  in  Gallia  Cisal- 
pina,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  W.  branch  of 
the  Lacus  Larius  (L.  di  Como).  It  was  orig- 
inally a  town  of  the  Insubrian  Gauls,  and 
subsequently  a  Roman  colony.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  younger  Pliny. 

COMUS  (-)),  the  god  of  festive  mirth  and 
joy,  represented  as  a  winged  youth,  occurs 
only  in  the  later  times  of  antiquity. 

CONCORDIA  (-ae),  a  Roman  goddess,  the 
personification  of  concord,  had  several  tem- 
ples at  Rome.  The 
earliest  was  built  by 
Camilla*,  in  com- 
memoration of  the 
reconciliation  be- 
tween the  patricians 
and  the  plebeians, 
after  the  enactment 
of  the  Licinian  roga- 
tions, n.o  367.  In 
this  temple  the  sen- 
ate frequently  met. 
Concordia  is  repre- 
sented on  coins  as  s 
matron,  holding  in 
her  left  hand  a  cor- 
nucopia. 

CONDRtJSI 
(-oram).  a  German 
people  in  Gallia  Bel- 
gica,  the  dependents 
of  the  Treviri,  dwelt 
between  the  Eburo- 
nes  and  the  Treviri. 

CONFLtJENTES 
(-ium:  Coblentz),  a 
town  in  Germany,  at 
the  confluence  of  the 
Moselle  and  the  Rhine. 

CONON  (-onis),  a  distinguished  Athenian 
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general,  held  several  importaut  com- 
manda  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  After 
the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  by  Lysander 
at  Aegos  Putami  (i$.o.  405),  Conon,  who 
was  one  of  the  generals,  escaped  with  S 
ships,  and  took  refoge  with  Evagoras  in 
Cyprus,  where  he  remained  for  some 
years.  In  :;i>4  lie  gained  a  decisive  vic- 
tory over  Plsander,  the  Spartan  general, 
offCnidus.— (2)  OfSamos,  a  distinguished 
mathematician  and  astronomer,  lived  in 
the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  Philadelphus 
md  Bnergete*  (n.o.  388-238). 

CONSENTES  (-inm)  DII  (-mum),  the 
IS  Btmscau  gods  who  formed  the  council 
of  Jupiter,  consisting  of  six  male  and  six 
female  divinities.  We  do  not  know  the 
names  of  all  of  them,  but  it  is  certain 
that  Juno,  Minerva,  Summanus,  Vulcan, 
Saturn,  and  Mars  were  among  them. 

CONSENTIA  (-ae),  chief  town  of  the 
Brnttii  on  the  river  Crathis;  here  Alaric 
died. 

CONST ANS  (-antis),  youngest  of  the  3 
.sous  of  Constantine  the  Great  and  Faus- 
ta,  received  after  his  father's  death  (a.i>.  337) 
Illyricum,  Italy,  and  Africa,  as  his  share  of 
the  empire.  After  successfully  resisting  his 
brother  Constantine,  who  was  slain  in  invad- 
ing his  territory  (340),  Constans  became  mas- 
ter of  the  whole  West.  His  weak  and  profli- 
gate character  rendered  him  an  object  of  cou- 
Kmpt,  and  he  was  slain  in  350  by  the  soldiers 
of  the  usurper  Magnentius. 

CONSTANTINA,  the  city.     [Cibta.] 

CONSTANTINOPOLIS  (-is:  Constantino- 
ple), built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Byzan- 
tu  m  by  Constantine  the  Great,  who  called- it  i 
after  his  own  name,  and  made  it  the  capital 
of  the  Roman  empire.  It  was  solemnly  con- 
secrated a.p.  330.  It  was  built  over  7  hills, 
and  was  divided  into  14  regiones.  Its  ex- 
treme length  was  about  3  Roman  miles  ;  and 
its  walls  included  eventually  a  circumference 
of  13  or  14  Roman  miles,  "it  continued  the 
capital  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  East  till 
its  capture  by  the  Turks  in  1453. 

CONSTANTINUS  (-1).  (1)  I.,  surnamed 
"the  Great,"  Roman  emperor,  a.i>.  306-337, 
eldest  son  of  the  emperor  Constantine  Chlo- 
rn8  and  Helena,  was  born  a.d.  272,  at  Nais- 
sns,  a  town  in  Upper  Moesia.  He  was  early 
trained  to  arms,  and  during  a  large  portion 
of  his  reign  he  was  enirasred  in  wars.  On  the 
death  of  his  father  at  York  (300),  Constantine 
laid  claim  to  a  share  of  the  empire,  and  was 
acknowledged  as  master  of  the  countries  be- 
yond the  Alps.  In  306  he  received  the  title 
Augustus.  He  was  engaged  in  a  contest  with 
Maxentius,  who  had  possession  of  Italy,  and 
defeated  him  at  the  village  of  Saxa  Rubra, 
near  Rome,  Oct.  27,  312.  Maxentius  tried  to 
escape  over  the  Mitotan  bridge  into  Rome, 
but  perished  in  the  river.  It  was  in  this  cam- 
paign that  Constantine  is  said  to  have  been 
converted  to  Christianity.  On  his  march  to 
Rome,  either  at  Autnn  in  Gaul,  or  near  An- 
dernach  on  the  Rhine,  or  at  Verona,  he  is  said 
to  have  seen  in  the  sky  a  luminous  cross  with 
the  inscription,  By  this  Conqcku  j  and  on  the 
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night  before  the  last  and  decisive  battle  with 
Maxentius,  a  vision  is  said  to  have  appeared 
to  Constantine  in  his  sleep,  bidding  him  in- 
scribe the  shields  of  his  soldiers  with  the  sa- 
cred monogram  of  the  name  of  Christ.  The 
tale  of  the  cross  seems  to  have  grown  out  of 
that  of  the  vision,  and  even  the  latter  is  not 
entitled  to  credit.  It  was  Constantine's  in- 
terest to  gain  the  affections  of  his  numerous 
Christian  subjects  in  his  struggle  with  his  ri- 
vals; and  it  was  probably  only  self-interest 
which  led  him  at  tirst  to  adopt  Christianity. 
After  the  death  of  Maxentius,  Constantine 
was  engaged  in  a  contest  with  Licinins,  who 
had  obtained  possession  of  the  whole  of  the 
East ;  the  struggle  ended  in  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Licinius,  so  that  Constantine  was 
now  sole  master  of  the  empire.  He  removed 
the  seat  of  empire  to  Byzantium,  which  he 
called  after  himself  Constantinople,  and  sol- 
emnly dedicated  it,  330.  Constantine  reigned 
in  peace  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  in  May, 
337,  and  was  baptized  shortly  before  his  death 
by  Ensebius.  His  three  sons  —  Constantine, 
Constantine,  and  Constans— succeeded  him  in 
the  empire.— (2)  II.,  Roman  emperor,  337-340, 
eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  by  Fausta,  received  Gaul,  Britain, 
Spain,  and  part  of  Africa  at  his  father's  death. 
Dissatisfied  with  his  share  of  the  empire,  he 
made  war  upon  his  younger  brother,  Con- 
stans, who  governed  Italy,  DUt  was  defeated 
and  slain  near  Aquileia. 

CONSTANTIUS  (-i).  (1)  I.,  surnamed 
Ciii.orcs,  "the  pale,"  Roman  emperor,  a.d. 
305-306.  He  was  one  of  the  two  Caesars  ap- 
pointed by  Maximian  and  Diocletian  in  '!»•>, 
and  received  the  government  of  Britain,  Gaul, 
and  Spain,  with  Treviri  (Treves)  as  his  resi- 
dence. Upon  the  abdication  of  Diocletian 
and  Maximian,  in  305,  Constantius  and  Gale- 
rins  became  the  Augusti.  Constantius  died 
15  months  afterwards  (July,  306)  at  Eboracum 
(York)  in  Britain,  on  an  expedition  against 
the  Picts ;  his  son  Constantine,  afterwards 
the  Great,  succeeded  him  in  his  share  of  the 
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government.  —  (2)  II.,  Roman  emperor,  337- 
361,  third  sou  of  Constantiue  the  Great  by  his 
second  wife  Fansta.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Julian.  —  (3)  III.,  emperor  of  the  West  (a.i>. 
421),  a  distinguished  general  of  Honoiius, 
who  declared  him  Augustus  in  421,  but  he 
died  in  the  7th  month  of  his  reign. 

CONSUS  (-i),  an  aucieut  Roman  divinity, 
who  was  identified  in  later  times  with  Nep- 
tune. Hence  Livy  calls  him  Neptunus  Eques- 
tris.  He  was  regarded  by  some  as  the  god 
of  secret  deliberations,  but  he  was  most  prob- 
ably a  god  of  the  lower  world. 

CONTREBIA  (-ae),  one  of  the  chief  towns 
of  the  Celtiberi,  in  Hispania  Tarracouensis, 
S.E.  of  Saragossa. 

COXVENAE  (-arum),  a  people  in  Aquita- 
nia,  near  the  Pyrenees,  and  on  both  sides  of 
the  Garumna  ;  a  mixed  race,  which  had  served 
under  Sertorius,  and  were  settled  in  Aquita- 
nia  by  Pompey. 

COPAE  (-arum),  an  ancient  town  in  Boeo- 
tia,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  lake  Copais,  which 
derived  its  name  from  this  place. 

C5PAIS  (-idos),  a  large  lake  in  Boeotia, 
formed  chiefly  by  the  river  Cephisus,  the  wa- 
ters of  which  are  emptied  into  the  Euboean 
sea  by  several  subterraneous  canals,  called 
Katabothra  by  the  modern  Greeks.  It  was 
originally  called  Ceviusis,  under  which  name 
it  occurs  in  Homer.  Iu  the  summer  the 
greater  part  of  the  lake  is  dry,  and  becomes 
a  green  meadow,  In  which  cattle  are  pastured. 
Its  eels  were  much  prized  in  antiquity,  and 
they  retain  their  celebrity  in  modern  times. 

COPHEN  or  COPHES  {Cabul),  the  only 
grand  tributary  river  which  flows  into  the  In- 
dus from  the  W.  It  was  the  bouudary  be- 
tween India  and  Aiiana. 

COPTOS  (-i),  a  city  of  the  Thebais  or  Up- 
per Egypt,  lay  a  little  to  the  E.  of  the  Nile, 
some  distance  below  Thebes.  Under  the  Ptol- 
emies it  occupied  an  important  commercial 
position. 

CORA  (-ae),  an  ancient  town  in  Latium,  in 
the  Volscian  mountains,  S.E.  of  Velitrae. 

CORACESIUM  (-i),  a  very  strong  city  of 
Cilicia  Aspera,  on  the  borders  of  Pamphylia, 
standing  upou  a  steep  rock,  and  possessing  a 
good  harbor. 

COllASSlAE  (-arum),  a  group  of  small  isl- 
ands in  the  Icarian  sea,  S.YV.  of  Icaria.  They 
must  not  be  confounded,  as  they  often  are, 
with  the  islands  Cokseak  or  CorsTae,  off  the 
Ionian  coast,  and  opposite  the  promontory 
Ampelos,  in  Samos. 

CORAX  (-actis),  a  Sicilian  rhetorician,  flour- 
ished about  n.o  4G7,  and  wrote  the  earliest 
work  on  the  art  of  rhetoric. 

CORBtJLO  (-on is),  C.v.  DOMITIUS  (-i),  a 
general  who  distinguished  himself  by  his 
campaigns  against  the  Parthians  in  the  reigns 
of  Claudius  and  Nero.  To  avoid  death,  by  the 
orders  of  Nero,  he  committed  suicide. 

CORCYRA  (-ae:  Corfu),  an  island  in  the 
Ionian  sea,  off  the  coast  of  Epirus,  about  3S 
miles  in  length,  but  of  very  unequal  breadth. 
The  ancients  regarded  it  as  the  Homeric 
Scueria,  where   the   sea-loving  Phaeciaus 


dwelt,  governed  by  their  king  Alcinous. 
About  n.o.  700  it  was  colonized  by  the  Corin- 
thians, and  soon  became  rich  and  powerful 
by  its  extensive  commerce.  The  increasing 
prosperity  of  Corey ra  led  to  a  rivalship  with 
Corinth  ;  and  about  n.c.  CG4  a  battle  was 
fought  between  the  fleets,  which  is  memora- 
ble as  the  most  ancient  sea-fight  on  record. 
At  a  later  period  Corcyra  became  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  Pelopounesian  war,  431.  Short-, 
ly  afterwards  her  power  declined  in  conse- 
quence of  civil  dissensions ;  and  at  last  it  be- 
came subject  to  the  Romans,  with  the  rest  of 
Greece.  Corfu  is  at  present  one  of  the  T  Io- 
nian islands  under  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  seat  of  government. 

CORDtJBA  (-ae:  Cordova),  one  of  the  lar- 
gest cities  in  Spain,  and  the  capital  of  Baeti- 
ca,  on  the  right  bank  of  Baetis;  made  a  Ro- 
man colony  n.o.  152;  birthplace  of  the  two 
Senecas  and  of  Lucan. 

CORDUENE.     [Goum-ENK.] 

CORE  (-es),  the  Maiden,  a  name  by  which 
Persephone  (Proserpine)  is  often  called.  [Per- 

6EIMIONK.] 

CORESSUS  (-i),  a  lofty  mountain  in  Ionia, 
40  stadia  from  Ephesus,  with  a  place  of  the 
same  name  at  its  foot. 

CORFIXIUM  (-i),  chief  town  of  the  Peligni 
in  Samnium,  strongly  fortified,  and  memora- 
ble as  the  place  which  the  Italians  in  the  So- 
cial war  destined  to  be  the  new  capital  of 
Italy  in  place  of  Rome,  on  which  account  it 
was  called  Italica. 

CORIXNA  (-ae),  a  Greek  poetess,  of  Taua- 
gra,  in  Boeotia,  flourished  about  n.o.  490,  and 
was  a  contemporary  of  Pindar,  whom  she  is 
said  to  have  instructed,  and  over  whom  she 
gained  a  victory  at  the  public  games  atThebes. 

CORINTHIACUS  ISTHMUS,  often  called 
simply  the  ISTHMUS,  lay  between  the  Corin- 
thian and  Saronic  gulfs,  and  connected  the 
Peloponnesus  with  the  mainland,  or  Hellas 
proper.  In  its  narrowest  part  it  was  40  stadia, 
or  5  Roman  miles  across:  here  was  the  tem- 
ple of  Poseidon  (Neptune),  and  the  Isthmian 
games  were  celebrated.  Four  unsuccessful 
attempts  were  made  to  dig  a  canal  across  the 
Isthmus,  namely,  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
Julius  Caesar,  Caligula,  and  Nero. 

CORINTHIACUS  SINUS  (G.  of  Lepanto), 
the  gulf  between  the  N.  of  Greece  and  Pelo- 
ponnesus. In  early  times  it  was  called  the 
Cryssaean  gulf,  and  its  eastern  part  the  Alcy- 
onian  sea. 

CORINTHUS  (-i),  called  in  Homer  Ephyra, 
a  city  on  the  above-mentioned  Isthmus.  Its 
territory,  called  Corinthia,  embraced  the 
greater  part  of  the  Isthmus,  with  the  adjacent 
part  of  the  Peloponnesus.  In  the  N.  and  S. 
the  country  is  mountainous;  but  in  the  cen- 
tre it  is  a  plain,  with  a  solitary  and  steep 
mountain  rising  from  it,  the  Aorocorintiiub, 
1900  feet  in  height,  which  served  as  the  cita- 
del of  Corinth/  The  city  itself  was  built  on 
the  N.  side  of  this  mountain.  It  had  2  har- 
bors— Cenchreak  on  the  E.  or  Saronic  gulf, 
and  Leoiiaedm  on  the  W.  or  Cryssaean  gulf. 
Its  favorable  position,  between  two  seas, 
raised  Corinth  in  very  early  times  to  great 
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commercinl  prosperity,  and  made  it  the  em- 
porium of  the  trade"  between  Europe  and 
Asia.  At  Corinth  the  first  triremes  were 
built ;  and  the  tirst  sea-flub t  on  record  was 
between  the  Corinthians  and  their  colonists, 
the  Coroyraeans.  its  greatness  at  an  early 
period  is  attested  by  numerous  colonies  — 
Ambracia,  Corcyra,  Apollonia,  Potidaea,  etc. 
Its  commerce  brought  great  wealth  to  its  in- 
habitants; but  with  their  wealth,  they  be- 


came luxurious  and  licentious.  THus  ti.e 
worship  of  Aphrodite  (Venus)  prevailed  in 
this  city.  It  was  taken  and  destroyed  in  B.O. 
140  by  L.  Hamming,  the  Roman  consul,  who 
treated  it  in  the  most  barbarous  manner. 
For  a  century  it  lay  in  ruins ;  but  in  4<>  it  was 
rebuilt  by  Caesar,  who  peopled  it  wiih  a  col- 
ony of  veterans  and  descendants  of  freed  men. 
CORIC-LANUS  (-i),  the  hero  of  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  early  Roman  legend* 
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His  original  name  was  C.  or  Cn.  Martins,  and 
be  received  the  surname  Coriolauus  from  the 
heroism  he  displayed  at  the  capture  of  the 
Volscian  town  of  CoriolL  His  haughty  bear- 
ing towards  the  commons  excited  their  fear 
and  dislike,  and  he  was  impeached  and  con- 
demned to  exile,  u.c.  491.  He  took  refuge 
among  the  Volscians,  and  promised  to  assist 
them  "in  war  against  the  Romans.  Attius 
Tullins,  the  king  of  the  Volscians,  appointed 
Coriolauus  general  of  the  Volscian  army. 
Coriolauus  took  many  towns,  and  advanced 
unresisted  till  he  came  to  the  Cluilian  dike 
close  to  Rome,  4S9.  Here  he  encamped,  and 
the  Romans  in  alarm  sent  to  him  embassy 
after  embassy,  consisting  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  the  state.  But  he  would  lis- 
ten to  noue  of  them.  At  leugth  the  noblest 
matrons  of  Rome,  headed  by  Veturia,  the 
mother  of  Coriolauus,  and  Volumnia  his  wife, 
with  his  two  little  children,  came  to  his  tent. 
His  mother's  reproaches,  and  the  tears  of  his 
wife  and  the  other  matrons,  bent  his  purpose. 
He  led  back  his  army,  and  lived  in  exile 
among  the  Volscians  till  his  death  ;  though 
other  traditions  relate  that  he  was  killed  by 
the  Volscians  on  his  return  to  their  country. 

CORlOLI  (-orum),  a  town  in  Latium,  capi- 
tal of  the  Volsci,  from  the  capture  of  which, 
in  n.o.  493,  C.  Marcius  obtained  the  surname 
of  Coriolauus. 

CORMASA  (-ae),  an  inland  town  of  Pam- 

{)hvlia,  or  of  Pisidia,  taken  by  the  consul  Man- 
ias. 

CORNELIA  (-ae).  (1)  Daughter  of  P.  Scipio 
Africanus  the  elder,  wife  of  Ti.  Sempronius 
Gracchus,  and  mother  of  the  two  tribunes 
Tiberius  and  Cains.  She  was  virtuous  and 
accomplished,  and  superintended  with  the 
greatest  care  the  education  of  her  sons,  whom 
she  survived.    She  was  almost  idolized  by  the 

fieople,  who  erected  a  statue  to  her,  with  the 
ascription,  Cobhxua,  Moron  of  tbk  Grac- 
oiii.— (2)  Daughter  of  L.  China,  wife  of  Caesar 
the  dictator.— (3)  Daughter  of  Metellus  Scipio, 
married  first  to  P.  Crasstis,  son  of  the  trium- 
vir ;  afterwards  to  Pompey  the  Great,  by 
whom  she  was  tenderly  loved.  She  accom- 
panied him  to  Egypt  after  the  battle  of  Phar- 
ealia,  and  saw  him  murdered.  She  afterwards 
returned  to  Rome,  and  received  from  Caesar 
the  ashes  of  her  husband,  which  she  preserved 
on  his  Alban  estate. 
CORNELIA  ORESTILLA.  [Orestit.t.a.] 
CORNELIA  GENS,  the  most  distinguished 
of  all  the  Roman  gentes.  All  its  great  fami- 
lies belonged  to  the  patrician  order.  The 
names  of  the  most  distinguished  patrician 
families  are:  Cktosoos,  Ci'nna,  Cosscs,  Do- 
lahki.t.a,  Lentclcs,  Scipio,  and  Sci>t.a.  The 
names  of  the  plebeian  families  are  Balbus 
and  Gai.t.tjs. 
CORNELIUS  NEPOS.  [Nepos.] 
CORNICULUM  (-i),  a  town  in  Latium  in 
the  mountains  N.  of  Tibur,  celebrated  as  the 
residence  of  the  parents  of  Servius  Tullins. 

COROEBUS  (-i).  (1)  A  Phrygian,  son  of 
Mvgdon,  loved  Cassandra,  and  for  that  reason 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  Trojans.— (2)  An 
Elean,  who  gained  the  victory  in  the  stadium 


at  the  Olympic  games,  n.c.  776:  from  this 
time  the  Olympiads  begin  to  be  reckoned. 

C5RONE  (-es),  a  town  in  Messenia  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  Messenian  gulf,  founded  b.o. 
371  by  the  Messenians  after  their  return  to 
their  native  country,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Thebans. 

COTlOXEA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Boeotia,  S.W. 
of  the  lake  Copais,  and  a  member  of  the 
Boeotian  League. 

CORONIS  (-idis).  (1)  Daughter  of  Phle 
gyas,  and  mother  by  Apollo  of  Aesculapius, 
who  is  hence  called  Corouidea.  [Aescula- 
pius.]—(2)  Daughter  of  Phoroneus,  king  of 
Phocis,  metamorphosed  by  Athena  (Minerva) 
into  a  crow,  when  pursued  by  Poseidon  (Nep- 
tune). 

CORSICA  (-ae),  called  CYRNUS  by  the 
Greeks,  a  mountainous  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, N.  of  Sardinia.  Honey  and  wax  were 
the  principal  productions  of  the  island;  but 
the  honey  had  a  bitter  taste  from  the  yew- 
trees  with  which  the  island  abounded.  The 
inhabitants  were  addicted  to  robbery,  and 
paid  little  attention  to  agriculture.  The  most 
ancient  inhabitants  appear  to  have  been  Ibe- 
rians ;  but  in  early  times  Ligurians,  Tyrrhe- 
nians, Carthagenians,  and  even  Greeks  [Ai.e- 
eia],  settled  in  the  island.  It  was  subject  to 
the  Carthaginians  at  the  commencement  of 
the  1st  Punic  war,  but  soon  afterwards  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  subse- 
quently formed  part  of  the  Roman  province 
of  Sardinia. 

CORSOTE  (-es),  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  on 
the  Euphrates,  which  Xenophon  found  al- 
ready deserted. 

CORTONA  (-ae),  one  of  the  12  cities  of 
Etruria,  lay  N.W.  of  the  Trasimene  lake,  aud 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  Italy. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  called  Cory- 
t/iii.s,  from  its  reputed  founder  Corythus,  who 
is  represented  as  the  father  of  Dafdanus.  II 
was  an  important  place  when  possessed  by  the 
Etruscans,  and  also  previously  when  possess* 
ed  by  the  Pelasgians,  as  is  attested  by  the  re- 
mains of  the  Pelasgic  walls,  which  are  som$ 
of  the  most  remarkable  in  all  Italy.  Under 
the  Romans  it  sank  into  insignificance. 

CORUNCANIUS  (-i),  TL,  consul  n.o.  280, 
with  P.  Valerius  Laevinus,  was  the  first  ple- 
beian who  was  created  Pontiles  Maximns, 
and  the  first  person  at  Rome  who  gave  regu- 
lar instruction  in  law. 

CORVINUS  MESSALA.    [Messai.a  ] 

CORVUS,  M.  VALERIUS  (-i),  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  men  in  the  early  history  of 
Rome.  He  obtained  the  surname  of  Corviis, 
or  ''Raven,"  because,  when  serving  as  mili- 
tary tribune  under  Camillas,  b.c.  349,  he  ac- 
cepted the  challenge  of  a  gigantic  Gaul  tc 
single  combat,  and  was  assisted  in  the  con- 
flict by  a  raven  which  settled  upon  his  hel- 
met, and  flew  in  the  face  of  the  barbarian. 
He  was  six  times  consul,  and  twice  dictator, 
and  by  his  military  abilities  rendered  the 
most  memorable  services  to  his  country.  He 
reached  the  age  of  100  years,  and  is  frequent- 
ly referred  to  by  the  later  Roman  writers  as  a 
memorable  example  of  the  favors  of  fortune. 
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CORYHANTES  (-inm),  priests  of  Cybele, 
or  Rhea,  In  Phrygia,  who  celebrated  her  wor- 
ship with  enthusiastic  dances,  to  the  sound 
of  the  dram  and  the  cymbal.  They  are  often 
identified  with  the  Curetes  and  the  Idaeau 
Dactyli,  and  thus  are  said  to  have  been  the 
BWsea  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  in  Crete. 

COliYCIA  (-ae),  a  nymph,  who  became  by 
Apoilo  the  mother  of  Lycorus  or  Lycoreus, 
and  from  whom  the  Corycian  cave  on  Mount 
Parnassus  was  believed  to  have  derived  its 
name.  The  Muses  are  sometimes  called  by 
the  poets  Cdrfjc'iden  Xymphae. 

COliYCTS  (-i).  (1)  A  high,  rocky  hill  on 
the  coast  of  Ionia,  forming  the  S.W.  promon- 
tory of  the  Erythraean  peninsula.— (2)  A  city 
of  Pamphylin,  near  Phaselis  and  Mount  Olym- 

Eus.— (3)  A  city  in  Cilicia  Aspera,  with  a  good 
arbor,  and  a  grotto  in  the  mountains,  called 
the  Corycian  Cave,  celebrated  by  the  poets, 
aud  also  famous  for  its  saffron.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  100  stadia  (10  geog.  miles)  from  Cory- 
cus  was  a  promontory  of  the  same  name. 

COltYPHlSlUM  (-i),  a  promontory  in  Mes- 
senia,  inclosing  the  harbor  of  Pylos  on  the  N., 
with  a  town  of  the  same  name  upon  it. 

COliYTHUS  (-\),  an  Italian  hero,  son  of  Ju- 
piter, hushand  of  Electra,  and  father  of  Dar- 
danus,  is  said  to  have  founded  Corythus,  aft- 
erwards called  Cortona. 

COS,  COOS,  COtJS  (C6I ;  Kos,  SUinco).  one 
of  the  islands  called  Spondee,  lay  off  the 
coast  of  Carta,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ceramic 
gulf,  opposite  to  Halicarnassus.  It  was  col- 
onized by  Aeolians,  but  became  a  member  of 
the  Dorian  confederacy.  Near  its  chief  city, 
Cos,  stood  the  Asclepieum,  or  temple  of  As- 
clepius,  to  whom  the  island  was  sacred.  Its 
chief  productions  were  wine,  ointments,  and 
the  lignt,  transparent  dresses  called  "Coae 
vestcs."  it  was  the  birthplace  of  the  physi- 
cian Hippocrates,  of  the  poet  Philetas,  and 
of  the  painter  Apelles,  whose  picture  of 
Aphrodite  (Venus)  Anadyomeue  adorned  the 
Asclepieum. 


C<3SA  (-ae)  or  COSAE  (-arum).  (1)  (Anse- 
donia),  an  ancient  city  of  Etruria  near  the  sea, 
with  a  good  hnrbor,  called  Hareulit  J 'minx, 
and  after  the  fall  of  Falerii  one  of  the  12  Etrus- 


can cities.— (2)  A  towu  iu  Lucania  near  Thu- 
rii. 

COSSAEA  (-ae),  a  district  on  the  conflnea 
of  Media  and  Persia,  inhabited  by  a  rude, 
warlike,  predatory  people,  the  Cossaei,  whom 
the  Persian  kings  never  subdued.  They  were 
conquered  by  Alexander  (n.o.  8S5,  324).  but 
after  his  death  they  soon  regained  their  inde- 
pendence. 

COSSUS,  CORNELIUS  (-i),  the  name  of 
several  illustrious  Romans  in  the  early  history 
of  the  republic.  Of  these  the  most  celebrated 
was  Ser.  Cornelius  Cossus,  consul  n.o.  428, 
who  killed  Lar  Tolumnius,  the  king  of  the 
Veii,  in  single  combat,  aud  dedicated  his 
spoils  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius— the 
second  of  the  three  instances  in  which  the 
spolia  opima  were  won. 

COSYRA  or  COSSYRA  (Pantelaria),  a  small 
island  in  the  Mediterranean  near  Malta. 

COTISO  (-onis),  a  king  of  the  Daciaus,  con- 
quered in  the  reign  of  Augustus  by  Lentnlus. 

COTTA  (-ae),  AURELIUS  (-i).  (1)  C,  con- 
sul n.o.  75  with  L.  Octavius,  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  orators  of  his  time,  and  is 
introduced  by  Cicero  as  one  of  the  speakers 
in  the  De  Oratorc  and  the  De  Natxira  Deorum. 
—(2)  L.,  praetor  in  TO,  when  he  carried  the 
celebrated  law  {lex  Aurclia  judiciaria)  which 
intrusted  the  judicia  to  the  senators,  eqnites, 
and  tribuni  aerarii. 

COTTA,  L.  AURUNCULEIUS  (-i),  one  of 
Caesar's  legates  in  Gaul,  perished  along  with 
Sabiuus  in  the  attack  made  upon  them  by 
Ambiorix,  n.o.  54.     [Ambiouix.] 

COTTIUS  (-i),  king  of  several  Ligurian 
tribes  in  the  Cottian  Alps,  which  derived  their 
name  from  him.  [Ar.r-F.s.]  He  submitted  to 
Augustus,  who  granted  him  the  sovereignty 
over  12  of  these  tribes,  with  the  title  of  Prae- 
fectus.  Cottius  thereupon  made  roads  over 
the  Alps,  and  erected  (a.o.  S)  at  Segusio  (Sttza) 
a  triumphal  arch  in  honor  of  Augustus,  ex- 
taut  at  the  preseut  day.  His  authority  was 
transmitted  to  his  son,  upon  whom  Claudius 
conferred  the  title  of  kin*;.  On  his  death  his 
kingdom  was  made  a  Roman  province  by 
Nero. 

COTTUS  (-i),  a  giant  with  100  hands,  son 
of  Uranus  (Heaven)  and  Gaea  (Earth). 

COTYORA  (-orum),  a  colony  of  Sinope,  on 
the  coast  of  Pontus  Polemoniacus,  celebrated 
as  the  place  where  the  10,000  Greeks  embarked 
for  Sinope. 

COTYS  (-yos  or  yis)  or  C0TYTTO  (-us),  a 
Thracian  divinity,  whose  festival,  the  Cot.nt- 
tia,  resembled  that  of  the  Phrygian  Cybele, 
and  was  celebrated  with  licentious  revelry. 
In  later  times  her  worship  was  introduced  at 
Athens  and  Corinth.  Her  worshipers  were 
called  Baptac,  from  the  purifications  which 
were  connected  with  her  rites. 

COTYS  (-jos  or  yis),  the  name  of  several 
kings  of  Thrace.  Ovid,  during  his  exile  at 
Tomi,  addressed  an  epistle  to  one  of  those 
kings. 

CRAGUS  (-i),  a  mountain  consisting  of  8 
summits,  being  a  continuation  of  Taurus  to 
the  W.,  and  formiug  at  its  extremity  the  S.W. 
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promontory  of  Lycia.  At  its  foot  was  a  town 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  sea-shore,  be- 
tween Pydna  and  Patara.  Parallel  to  it,  N. 
of  the  river  Glaucus,  was  the  chain  of  Auti- 
cragus. 

CRANlE  (-es),  the  island  to  which  Paris 
first  carried  Helen  from  Peloponnesus.  Its 
locality  is  uncertain. 

CRANAUS  (-i),  king  of  Attica,  the  son-in- 
law  and  successor  of  Cecrops. 

CRANII  or  -lUM,  a  town  of  Cephallenia  on 
the  S.  coast 

CRANTOR  (-oris).  (1)  The  armor-bearer 
of  Peleus,  slain  by  the  Centaur  Demoleon.— 
(2)  of  Soli  in  Cilicia,  an  Academic  philoso- 
pher, studied  at  Athens  under  Xenocrates  and 
Polemo,  and  flourished  b.o.  300.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  works,  chiefly  on  moral  sub- 
jects, all  of  which  are  lost.  Cicero  commends 
him  as  a  writer,  and  made  great  use  of  his 
work  On  Grief,  in  the  3d  book  of  his  Tuscu- 
lan  Disputatious,  and  in  the  Consolatin,  which 
he  composed  on  the  death  of  his  daughter 
Tnllia. 

CRASSUS  (-i),  the  name  of  a  distinguished 
family  in  the  Geus  Licinia,  the  most  distin- 
guished persons  in  which  were— (1)  L.  Licin- 
ips  Crassus,  the  orator,  who  was  consul,  b.o. 
95,  censor  in  02,  and  died  in  01.  As  an  orator 
he  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries.  In  the 
treatise  De  Oratore  Cicero  introduces  him  as 
one  of  the  speakers,  and  he  is  understood  to 
express  Cicero's  own  sentiments. — (2)  M.  Li- 
oinius  Ckabsus,  surnamed  Divks.  His  father, 
who  was  consul  n.c.  97  and  censor  in  80,  took 
part  with  Sulla  in  the  civil  war,  and  put  an 
end  to  his  own  life  when  Marius  and  China 
returned  t,o  Rome  at  the  end  of  87.  Young 
Crassus  fought  with  Sulla  against  the  Marian 
party,  and  on  the  defeat  of  the  latter  was  re- 
warded by  donations  of  confiscated  property. 
His  ruling  passion  was  the  love  or  money; 
and,  that  he  might  add  to  his  wealth,  he  left 
no  stone  unturned.  He  bought  multitudes 
of  slaves,  and,  in  order  to  increase  their  value, 
had  them  instructed  in  lucrative  arts.  He 
worked  silver  mines,  cultivated  farms,  and 
built  houses,  which  he  let  at  high  rents.  In 
71  he  was  appointed  praetor  in  order  to  carry 
on  the  war  against  Spartacus  aitd  the  gladia- 
tors; he  defeated  Spartacus,  who  was  slain 
in  the  battle,  and  he  was  honored  with  an 
ovation.  In  70  he  was  consul  with  Pompey, 
and  entertained  the  populace  most  sumptu- 
ously at  a  banquet  of  10,000  tables.  A  jeal- 
ousy sprang  up  between  Pompey  and  Crassus, 
which  was  reconciled  by  Caesar,  and  thus 
was  formed  the  so-called  Triumvirate  in  60. 
In  55  he  was  consul  with  Pompey  again,  and 
received  the  province  of  Syria,  where  he 
hoped  to  add  greatly  to  his  wealth.  He  was 
defeated  by  the  Parthians  in  the  plains  of 
Mesopotamia  near  Carrhae,  the  Harau  of 
Scripture.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  slain 
at  an  interview  with  the  Parthiau  general. 
His  head  was  cut  off  and  sent  to  Orocfes,  who 
caused  melted  gold  to  be  poured  into  the 
mouth  of  his  fallen  enemy,  saying,  "Sate  thy- 
self now  with  that  metal  of  which  in  life  thou 
wert  so  greedy."    His  son,  who  was  Caesar's 


legate  in  Gaul  from  5S  to  55,  was  slain  at  the 
same  time. 

CRlTERUS  (-i).  (1)  A  distinguished  gen- 
eral of  Alexander  the  Great,  on  whose  death 
(b.o.  323)  he  received,  in  common  with  An- 
tipater,  the  government  of  Macedonia  and 
Greece.  He  fell  in  a  battle  against  Eumenes. 
in  321.— (2)  A  Greek  physician,  who  attended 
the  family  of  Atticus ;  mentioned  also  by 
Horace. 

CRATES  (-Gtis).  (1)  A  celebrated  Atheni- 
an poet  of  the  old  comedy,  began  to  flourish 
b.o.  449.— (2)  Of  Thebes,  a  pupil  of  the  Cynic 
Diogenes,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  Cynic  philosophers,  flourished  about 
320. —  (3)  Of  Mallus  in  Cilicia,  a  celebrated 
grammarian,  founded  the  school  of  grammar 
at  Pergamus,  and  wrote  a  commentary  on 
the  Homeric  poems,  in  opposition  to  Aristar- 
chus. 

CRATHIS  (-is  or  idis).  (1)  A  river  in 
Achaia,  falling  into  the  sea  near  Aegae.— (2) 
A  river  in  Lower  Italy,  forming  the  boundary 
on  the  E.  between  Lucania  and  Bruttii,  and 
falling  into  the  sea  near  Sybaris.  Its  waters 
were  fabled  to  dye  the  hair  blonde. 

CRATINUS  (-i),  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  Athenian  poets  of  the  old  comedy,  born 
b.o.  519 ;  began  to  exhibit  in  454,  when  he  was 
05  years  of  age;  and  died  in  422,  at  the  age 
of  I  7.  He  gave  the  old  comedy  its  peculiar 
character,  and  did  not,  like  Aristophanes,  live 
to  see  its  decline.  He  is  frequently  attacked 
by  Aristophanes,  who  charges  him  with  ha- 
bitual intemperance,  an  accusation  which  was 
admitted  by  Cratinus  himself. 

CRATIPPUS  (-i),  a  Peripatetic  philosopher 
of  Mytilene,  accompanied  Pompey  in  his  flight 
after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  n.o.  4S.  He  aft' 
erwards  settled  at  Athens,  where  young  M. 
Cicero  was  his  pupil  in  44. 

CREMERA  (-ae),  a  small  river  in  Etruria, 
which  falls  into  the  Tiber  a  little  above  Rome: 
memorable  for  the  death  of  the  300  Fabii. 

CREMONA  (-ae:  Cremona),  a  Roman  colo- 
ny in  the  N.  of  Italy,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Addua  and  the  Po,  was  founded,  together 
with  Placentia,B.o.  219,  as  a  protection  against 
the  Gauls  and  Haunibal's  invading  army.  It 
soon  became  a  place  of  great  importance; 
but,  having  espoused  the  cause  of  Vitellins,  it 
was  totally  destroyed  by  the  troops  of  Vespa- 
sian, A.D.  G9. 

CREMONIS  JUGUM.     [Alpes.] 

CREON  (-ontis).  (1)  King  of  Corinth,  whose 
daughter,  Glauce  or  Creusa,  married  Jason. 
Medea,  thus  forsaken,  sent  Glauce  a  garment 
which  burned  her  to  death  when  she  put  it 
on;  the  palace  took  fire,  and  Creon  perished 
in  the  flames. —  (2)  Son  of  Menoecus,  and 
brother  of  Jocaste,  the  wife  of  Laius.  After 
the  death  of  Laius,  Creon  governed  Thebes 
for  a  short  time,  and  then  surrendered  the 
kingdom  to  Oedipus,  who  had  delivered  the 
country  from  the  Sphinx.  [Oedipus.]  After 
the  death  of  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  the  sons 
of  Oedipus,  he  a<rain  assumed  the  reins  of 
government  at  Thebes.  His  cruelty  in  forbid- 
ding burial  to  the  corpse  of  Polynices,  and 
his  sentencing  Antigone  to  death  for  dis- 
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obeying  his  order?,  occasioned  the  death  of 
his  own  son  Ilaemon.    For  details,  see  An- 

TIUONK. 

CREOPHYLUS  (-i),  of  Chios,  one  of  the 
earliest  epic  poets,  said  to  have  been  the 
friend  or  son-in-law  of  Homer. 

CRESPHONTES  (-is),  an  Heraclid,  son  of 
Aristomachus,  and  one  of  the  conquerors  of 
Peloponnesus,  obtained  Messenia  for  his 
share.  During  an  insurrection  of  the  Messe- 
nians,  he  and  two  of  his  sons  were  slain.  A 
third  son,  Aepytus,  avenged  his  death.  [Ae- 
pytus.] 

CREST5NI A  (-ae),  a  district  in  Macedonia 
between  the  Axius  and  Strymon,  near  Mount 
Cercine,  inhabited  by  the  Crestouaei,  a  Thra- 
ciau  people;  their  chief  town  was  Creston  or 
Crestone,  founded  by  the  Pelasgiaus. 

CRETA  (-ae :  Candia),  one  of  the  largest 
islands  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  about  160 
miles  iu  length,  and  from  35  to  6  miles  in 
breadth.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  fertility 
and  salubrity,  and  was  inhabited  at  an  early 
period  by  a  numerous  and  civilized  popula- 
tion. Homer  speaks  of  its  hundred  cities  j 
and  before  the  Trojan  war  mythology  told  of 
a  king  Minos,  who  resided  at  Cnossus,  and 
ruled  over  the  greater  part  of  the  island.  He 
is  said  to  have  given  laws  to  Crete,  and  to 
have  been  the  first  prince  who  had  a  navy, 
with  which  he  suppressed  piracy  in  the  Ae- 
gaean.  Cnossus,  Gortyna,  and  Cydonia  were 
the  most  important  cities.  In  the  historical 
period  the  ruling  class  were  the  Dorians,  who 
settled  iu  Crete  about  60  years  after  the  Do- 
rian conquest  of  Peloponnesus,  and  intro- 
duced into  the  island  the  social  and  political 
institutions  of  the  Dorians.  Subsequently 
Doric  customs  disappeared,  and  great  degen- 
eracy in  morals  prevailed.  The  apostle  Paul, 
quoting  the  Cretan  poet  Epimenides,  de- 
scribes them  as  "always  liars,  evil  beasts, 
slow  bellies."  The  Cretans  were  celebrated 
as  archers,  and  frequently  served  as  merce- 
naries in  the  armies  of  other  nations.  The 
island  was  conquered  by  Q.  Mctellus,  who 
received  in  consequence  the  surname  Creti- 
cus  (b.o.  GS— 66),  and  it  became  a  Roman  prov- 
ince. 

CRETEUS  or  CATREUS  (-cos),  son  of  Mi- 
nos by  Pasiphae  or  Crete,  and  father  of  Al- 
themeues. 

CRETHEUS  (-eos  ordi),  son  of  Aeolus  and 
Enarete,  wife  of  Tyro,  and  father  of  Aeson, 
Pheres,  Amythaon^  and  Hippolyte:  he  was 
the  founder  of  Iolcus. 

CREUSA  (-ae).  (1)  Daughter  of  Erechthens 
and  Praxithea,  wife  of  Xuthus,  and  mother 
of  Achaeus  and  Ion.— (2)  Daughter  of  Priam 
and  Hecuba,  wife  of  Aeneas,  and  mother  of 
Ascauius.  She  perished  on  the  night  of  the 
capture  of  Troy,  having  been  separated  from 
her  husband  in  the  confusion.— (3)  Daughter 
of  Creon,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  vengeance 
of  Medea.     [Creon,  No.  1.] 

CRIMISUS  or  CRIMISSUS,  a  river  in  the 
W.  of  Sicily  felling  into  the  Hypsa  ;  on  its 
banks  Timoleon  defeated  the  Carthaginians, 
n.o.  33<). 

CRISSA  or  CRISA,   and  CIRRHA  (-ae), 


towns  in  Phocis,  regarded  by  some  writers  as 
the  same  place ;  but  it  seems  more  probable 
that  Crista  was  a  town  inland  S.W.  of  Delphi, 
and  that  Cirrha  was  its  port  in  the  Crissaean 
gulf.  The  inhabitants  of  these  towns  levied 
contributions  upon  the  pilgrims  frequenting 
the  Delphic  oracle,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  Amphictyons  declared  war  against  them, 
n.o.  595,  and  eventually  destroyed  them.  This 
territory,  the  rich  Crissaean  plain,  was  de- 
clared sacred  to  the  Delphic  god,  and  was  for- 
bidden to  be  cultivated.  The  cultivation  of 
this  plain  by  the  inhabitants  of  Amphissa  led 
to  the  Sacred  war,  in  which  Philip  was  chosen 
general  of  the  Amphictyons,  33$.  Crissa  re- 
mained in  ruins,  but  Cirrha  was  afterwards 
rebuilt,  and  became  the  harbor  of  Delphi. 

CRITIA.S  (-ae),  a  pupil  of  Socrates,  one  of 
the  30  tyrants  established  at  Athens  by  the 
Spartans,  u.c.  404,  was  conspicuous  above  all 
his  colleagues  for  rapacity  and  cruelty. 

CRITQLAUS  (-i).  (1)  Of  Phaselis  iu  Lycia, 
succeeded  Ariston  at  Athens  as  the  head  of 
the  Peripatetic  school.  In  b.c.  155  he  was 
sent  by  the  Athenians  as  embassador  to  Rome 
with  Carneades  and  Diogenes.  [Caeneapks.] 
—(2)  General  of  the  Achaean  League,  147,  dis- 
tinguished by  his  bitter  enmity  to  the  Ro- 
mans. He  was  defeated  by  Metellus,  and  was 
never  heard  of  after  the  battle. 

CRITON  (-onis),  a  rich  citizen  of  Athens, 
and  a  friend  and  disciple  of  Socrates. 

CROCUS  (-i),  the  beloved  friend  of  Smilax, 
was  changed  by  the  gods  into  a  saffron  plant. 

CROESUS  (-i),  last  king  of  Lydia,  son  of 
Alyattes,  reigned  n.o.  560-546.  He  subdued 
all  the  nations  between  the  Aegaean  and  the 
river  Halys,  and  made  the  Greeks  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor tributary  to  him.  The  fame  of  his  power 
and  wealth  drew  to  his  court  at  Sardis  all  the 
wise  men  of  Greece,  and  among  them  Solon, 
whose  interview  with  the  king  was  celebrated 
in  antiquity.  In  reply  to  the  question,  who 
was  the  happiest  man  he  had  ever  seen,  the 
sage  taught  the  king  that  no  man  should  ie 
deemed  happy  till  he  had  finished  his  life  in 
a  happy  way.  In  a  war  with  Cyrus,  king  of 
Persia,  the  a^my  of  Croesus  was  defeated, 
and  his  capital,  Swdis,  was  tak*m.  Ilroesns 
was  condemned  by  thj  conqueror  to  be 
burned  to  death.  As  he  stood  before  the 
pyre,  the  warning  df  Solon  came  to  his  mind, 
and  he  thrice  uttered  the  name  of  Solon. 
Cyrus  inquired  who  \i  was  that  he  called  on  ; 
and  upon  hearing  the  story  repented  of  his 
purpose,  and  not  only  spared  the  life  of  Croe- 
sus, but  made  him  his  friend.  Croesus  sur- 
vived Cyrus,  and  accompanied  Cambyses  iu 
his  expedition  against  Ejjypt. 

CROMMtON  or  CROMtON,  a  town  in 
Megaris,  on  the  Saronic  gulf,  afterwards  be- 
longed  to  Corinth;  celebrated  in  mythology 
on  account  of  its  wild  sow,  which  was  slain 
by  Theseus. 

CRONUS  (-i),  called  SATURNUS  (-i)  by 
the  Romans,  the  youngest  of  the  Titans,  sou 
of  Uranus  and  Ge  (Heaven  and  Earth),  fa- 
ther, by  Rhea,  of  Hestia,  Demeter  (Ceres), 
Hera  (Juno),  Hade6  (Pluto),  Poseidon  (Nep- 
tune), and  Zeus  (Jupiter).    He  deprived  hi* 
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Cronus  (Saturnus).    (From  a  Painting  at  Pompeii.) 

father  Uranus  of  the  government  of  the 
world,  and  was,  in  his  turn,  dethroned  by  his 
son  Zeus.     [Zkcb.] 

CROTON  (-on  is)  or  CROTON  A  (-ae),  one 
of  the  most  powerful  cities  in  Magna  Graecia, 
was  situated  on  the  E.  coast  of  Bruttium,  and 
was  founded  by  the  Achaeans  n.o.  710.  It  is 
celebrated  as  the  residence  of  Pythagoras, 
the  philosopher,  and  of  Milo,  the  athlete.  It 
attained  its  greatest  power  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  Sybaris,  in  510;  but  suffered  greatly 
in  the  wars  with  Dionysius,  Agathoclcs,  and 
Pyrrhus. 

CRUSTUMERIA  (-ae),  RUM  (i),  also 
CRUSTUMll'M  (-!),  a  town  of  the  Sabines, 
situated  in  the  mountains  near  the  sources 
of  the  Allia. 

CTESIAS  (-ae),  of  Cnidus,  in  Caria,  a  con- 
temporary of  Xenophon,  was  private  physi- 
cian of  Arlaxerxes  Mnemon,  whom  he  accom- 
panied in  his  war  against  his  brother  Cyrus, 
b.o.  401.  He  lived  17  years  at  the  Persian 
court,  and  wrote  in  thelonic  dialect  a  great 
work  on  the  history  of  Persia,  and  also  a 
work  on  India,  of  both  of  which  works  we 
possess  an  abridgment  in  Phot i us. 

CTESIBIUS  (-i),  celebrated  for  his  mechan- 
ical inventions,  lived  at  Alexandria  in  the 
reigns  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and  Eneige- 
tes,  about  i$.c.  260. 

CTESIPHON.     [Dk.mostiienes.] 

CTESIPHON  (-ontis),  a  city  of  Assyria,  on 
the  E.  bank  of  the  Tigris,  3  Roman  miles 
from  Seleucia,  on  the  W.  bank,  rirpt  became 
an   important   place   under   the   Parthiaus. 


whose  kings  used  it  for  some  time  as  a  win- 
ter residence. 

CtJMAE  (-arum),  a  town  In  Campania,  and 
the  most  ancient  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  It- 
aly and  Sicily,  was  founded  by  Cyme,  in  Aeo- 
lis,  in  conjunction  with  Chalcis  and  Eretria, 
in  Euboea.  Its  foundation  is  placed  in  «.o. 
1050,  but  this  date  is  evidently  too  earlj-.  It 
was  situated  on  a  steep  hill  of  Mount  Gaurus, 
a  little  N.  of  the  promontory  Misenum.  It 
became  in  early  times  a  great  and  flourishing 
city ;  and  its  power  is  attested  bv  its  colonies 
in  Italy  and  Sicily— Puteoli,  Palaeopolis,  aft- 
erwards Neapolis,  Zancle,  afterwards  Messa- 
ua.  It  maintained  its  independence  till  u.o. 
417,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Campanians, 
and  most  of  its  inhabitants  sold  as  slaves. 
From  this  time  Cavca  became  the  chief  city 
of  Campania.  Comae  was  celebrated  as  the 
residence  of  the  earliest  Sibyl,  and  as  the 
place  where  Tarquinius  Superbus  died. 

CUNAXA  (-ae),  a  small  town  in  Babylonia, 
on  the  Euphrates,  famous  for  the '  battle 
fought  here  between  the  younger  Cyrus  and 
his  brother  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  in  which 
the  former  was  killed  (b.o.  401). 

CURES  (-iutn),  an  ancient  town  of  the  Sa- 
bines, celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  T.  Ta- 
tius  and  Nu ma  Pompilius  ;  from  this  town 
the  Romans  are  said  to  have  derived  the 
name  of  Quirites. 

CURETES  (-urn),  a  mythical  people,  said 
to  be  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Acar- 
nania  and  Aetolia ;  the  latter  country  was 
called  Curetis  from  them.  They  also  occur 
in  Crete  as  the  priests  of  Zeus  (Jupiter),  and 
are  spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  Cory- 
bantes  and  Idaean  Dactyli.  The  infant  Zeus 
was  intrusted  to  their  care  by  Rhea;  and  by 
clashing  their  weapons  in  a  warlike  dance, 
they  drowned  the  cries  of  the  child,  and  pre- 
vented his  father  Cronus  from  ascertaining 
the  place  where  he  was  concealed. 

CURIATII  (-drum),  a  celebrated  Alban 
family.  Three  brothers  of  this  family  fought 
with  3  Roman  brothers,  the  Horatii,  and  were 
conquered  by  the  latter.  In  consequence  of 
their  defeat  Alba  became  subject  to  Rome. 

CURIO,  C.  SCRlBONlUS.  (1)  Consul  b.o. 
7fi,  was  a  personal  enemy  of  Caesar,  and  sup- 
ported P.  Clodius,  when  the  latter  was  ac- 
cused of  violating  the  sacra  of  the  Bona  Dea. 
In  57  he  was  appointed  pontifex  maxima*, 
and  died  in  53.  He  had  some  reputation  as 
an  orator,  and  was  a  friend  of  Cicero. — (2) 
Son  of  No.  1,  also  a  friend  of  Cicero,  wad  a 
most  profligate  character.  He  was  married 
to  Fulvia,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Antony.  He 
at  first  belonged  to  the  Pompeian  party,  by 
whose  influence  he  was  made  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  50 ;  but  he  was  bought  over  by  Caesar, 
and  employed  his  power  as  tribune  against 
his  former  "friends.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Civil  war  (4!>),  he  was  sent  by  Caesar  to 
Sicily  with  the  title  of  propraetor.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  Cato  out  of  the  island,  and 
then  crossed  over  to  Africa,  where  he  was  de- 
feated and  slain  by  Juba  and  P.  Attius  Varus. 

CURIOSOLITAE  (-arnm),  a  Gallic  people 
on  the  ocean  in  Armorica,  near  the  Veneii. 
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CtTRlUS,  M.  DENTATUS  (-i),  a  favorite 
hero  of  the  Roman  republic,  was  celebrated 
in  later  times  as  a  noble  specimen  of  old  Ro- 
man frugality  and  virtue.  In  his  first  consul- 
ship (it.o.  89m  he  successfully  opposed  the 
Samtiit.es,  and  in  his  second  consulship  ("275) 
he  defeated  Pyrrhus  so  completely  that  the 
king  was  obliged  to  quit  Italy.  On  this  and 
on  subsequent  occasions  he  declined  to  share 
in  the  large  booty  that  he  gained.  At  the 
close  of  his  military  career  he  retired  to  his 
small  farm  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines, 
which  he  cultivated  with  his  own  hands. 
Once  the  Samnites  sent  an  embassy  to  him 
with  costly  presents;  they  found  him  sitting 
at  the  hearth  and  roasting  turnips.  He  re- 
jected their  presents,  telling  them  that  he 
preferred  ruling  over  those  who  possessed 
gold  to  possessing  it  himself.  He  was  censor 
in  -272,  and  in  that  year  executed  public  works 
of  great  importance. 

CURSOR,  L.  PIPTRIUS.  (1)  A  distin- 
guished Roman  general  in  the  2d  Samnite 
war,  was  5  times  consul  (n.o.  333-313),  and 
twice  dictator  (325-309).  He  frequently  de- 
feated the  Samnites,  but  his  greatest  victory 
over  them  was  gained  in  his  2d  dictatorship. 
Although  a  great  general,  he  was  not  popular 
with  the  soldiers  on  account  of  his  severity. 
— (2)  Son  of  No.  1,  was,  like  his  father,  a  dis- 
tinguished general.  In  his  2d  consulship,  272, 
he  brought  the  3d  Samnite  war  to  a  close. 

CURTIUS,  METTUS  or  METTIUS  (-i),  a 
distinguished  Sabine,  fought  with  the  rest  of 
his  nation  against  Romulus.  According  to 
one  tradition,  the  Lacus  Curtius,  which  was 
part  of  the  Roman  forum,  was  called  after 
him,  because  in  the  battle  with  the  Romans 
he  escaped  with  difficulty  from  a  swamp  into 
which  his  horse  had  plunged.  But  the  more 
usual  tradition  respecting  the  name  of  the 


Lacus  Curtius  related  that  in  ».o.  362  the 
earth  in  the  forum  gave  way,  and  a  great 
chasm  appeared,  which  the  soothsayers  de- 
clared could  only  be  filled  up  by  throwing 
into  it  Rome's  greatest  treasure;  that  there- 
upon M.  Curtius,  a  noble  youth,  mounted  his 
steed  in  full  armor,  and  declaring  that  Rome 
possessed  no  greater  treasure  than  a  brave 
and  gallant  citizen,  leaped  into  the  abyss, 
upon  which  the  earth  closed  over  him. 

CURTIUS  RtTFUS  (-1),  Q.,  the  Roman  his- 
torian of  Alexander  the  Great,  whose  date  is 
uncertain.  His  history  of  Alexander  con- 
sisted of  10  books,  but  the  first  2  are  lost,  and 
the  remaining  8  are  not  without  considerable 
gaps.  It  is  written  in  a  pleasing  though  some- 
what declamatory  style. 

CUTILIAE  AQUAE.     [Aquae,  No.  3.] 

CYANE  (-es),  a  Sicilian  nymph  and  play* 
mate  of  Proserpine,  changed  into  a  fountain 
through  grief  at  the  loss  of  the  goddess. 

CY ANSAE  (-arum),  INSULA E,  2  small 
rocky  islands  at  the  entrance  of  the  Thracian 
Bosporus  into  the  Euxine,  the  Pi.anotae  and 
Symi'i.eqaoes  of  mythology,  so  called  because 
they  are  said  to  have  been  once  movable  and 
to  have  rushed  together,  and  thus  destroyed 
every  ship  that  attempted  to  pass  through 
them.  After  the  ship  Argo  had  passed  through 
them  in  safety  they  became  stationary. 

CYANEE  (-es),  daughter  of  Maear.der, 
mother  of  Caunns  and  of  Byblis. 

CTAXARES,  king  of  Media,  n.o.  034-694, 
son  of  Phraortes,  and  grandson  of  Deioces. 
He  was  the  most  warlike  of  the  Median  kings, 
and  introduced  great  military  reforms.  He 
was  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Assyrians, 
Scythians,  and  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia.  [Al- 
yattes.]  Cyaxares  died  in  594,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded   by   his    son   Astyages.     Xenophon 
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speaks  of  a  Cyaxares  II.,  king  of  Media,  son 
of  Astyages,  respecting  whom,  see  Cyeub. 

CYBELE.     [Rue  a.] 

CYBISTRA  (-orum),  an  ancient  city  of  Asia 
Minor,  lying  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus,  in 
the  part  of  Cappadocia  bordering  on  Cilicia. 

CYCLX.DES  (-um),  a  group  of  islands  in 
the  Aegean  sea,  so  called  because  they  lay  in 
a  circle  around  Delos,  the  most  important  of 
them. 

CYCLOPES  and  CYCLOPES  (-um),  that 
Is,  creatures  with  round  or  circular  eyes,  are 
described  differently  by  different  writers. 
Homer  speaks  of  them  as  a  gigantic  aud  law- 
less race  of  shepherds  in  Sicily,  who  devoured 
human  beings  and  cared  naught  for  Zeus  (Ju- 
piter) ;  each  of  them  had  only  one  eye  in  the 
centre  of  his  forehead ;  the  chief  among  them 
was  Poly rii i. mis.  According  to  Hesiod  the 
Cyclopes  were  Titans,  sons  of  Uranus  and 
Ge,  were  3  in  number — Argks,  Steuopes,  and 
Brontes — and  each  of  them  had  only  one  eye 
in  his  forehead.  They  were  thrown  into  Tar- 
tarus by  Cronus,  but  were  released  by  Zeus, 
and  in  consequence  they  provided  Zeus  with 
thunderbolts  and  lightning.  Pluto  with  a  hel- 
met, and  Poseidon  with  a  trident.  They  were 
afterwards  killed  by  Apollo  for  having  fur- 
nished Zeus  with  the  thunderbolts  to  kill 
Aesculapius.  A  still  later  tradition  regarded 
the  Cyclopes  as  the  assistants  of  Hephaestus 
(Vulcan).  Volcanoes  were  the  workshops  of 
that  rod,  and  Mount  Aetna  in  Sicily  and  the 
neighboring  isles  were  accordingly  consid- 
ered as  their  abodes.  As  the  assistants  of 
Hephaestus,  they  make  the  metal  armor  and 
ornaments  for  gods,  and  heroes.  Their  num- 
ber Is  no  longer  confined  to  3;  and  besides 
the  names  mentioned  by  Hesiod,  we  also  find 
those  of  Pyuao.mon  and  Acamas.  The  name 
Cyclopian  was  given  to  the  walls  built  of  great 
masses  of  unhewn  stone,  of  which  specimens 
are  still  to  be  seen  at  Mycenae  and  other  parts 
of  Greece,  and  also  in  Italy.  They  were  prob- 
ably constructed  by  the  Pelasgians,  and  later 
generations,  being  struck  by  their  grandeur, 
ascribed  their  building  to  a  fabulous  race  of 
Cyclopes. 


Cyclopes  at  work. 

CYCNUS  or  CYGNUS  (-i).  (1)  Son  of 
Apollo  by  Hyrie,  was  metamorphosed  into  a 
swan.  —  (2)  Son  of  Poseidon  (Neptune),  and 
father  of  Tenes  and  Hemithea.  [Tenes.]  In 
the  Trojan  war  Cycnus  was  slain  by  Achilles, 
and  his  body  was  metamorphosed   into  a 


swan.— (3)  Son  of  Sthenelus,  king  of  the  Li- 
gurians,  and  a  friend  aud  relation  of  Phae- 
thon,  was  metamorphosed  by  Apollo  into  a 
swan,  and  placed  among  the  stars. 

CYDIPPE  (-es).  (1)  The  mistress  of  Acon- 
tius.    [Agon-tics.]— (2)  One  of  the  Nereids. 

CYDNUS  (-i),  a  river  of  Cilicia  Campestris, 
rising  in  the  Taurus,  and  flowing  through  the 
midst  of  the  city  of  Tarsus.  It  was  celebrated 
for  the  coldness  of  its  waters,  in  bathing  in 
which  Alexander  nearly  lost  his  life. 

CYDONIA  (-ae),  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
Crete,  situated  on  the  N.W.  coast,  derived  its 
name  from  the  Cydones,  a  Cretan  race,  placed 
by  Homer  in  the  YV.  part  of  the  island.  Cy- 
donia  was  the  place  from  which  quinces  (Cy- 
j  donia  vmla)  were  first  brought  to  Italy,  and 
its  inhabitants  were  some  of  the  best  Cretan 
archers. 

CYLLARUS  (-i),  a  beautiful  centaur,  killed 
at  the  wedding  feast  of  Pirithous.  The  horse 
of  Castor  was  likewise  called  Cyllarus. 

CYLLENE  (-es).  (1)  The  highest  mount- 
ain in  Peloponnesus  on  the  frontiers  of  Arca- 
dia and  Achaia,  sacred  to  Hermes  (Mercury), 
who  had  a  temple  on  the  summit,  was  said  to 
have  been  born  there,  and  was  hence  called 
Cyllenius.— (2)  A  sea-port  town  of  Elis. 

CYLON  (-onis),  an  Athenian  of  noble  fam- 
ily, who  gained  an  Olympic  victory  no.  G40. 
He  seized  the  Acropolis,  intending  to  make 
himself  tyrant  of  Athens.  Pressed  by  fam- 
I  ine,  Cylon  and  his  adherents  were  driven  to 
take  refuge  at  the  altar  of  Athena,  whence 
they  were  induced  to  withdraw  by  the  archon 
Megaclea,  the  Alcmaeonid,  on  a  promise  that 
their  lives  should  be  spared.  But  their  ene- 
mies put  them  to  death  as  soon  as  they  had 
them  in  their  power. 

CYME  (-es),  the  largest  of  the  Aeolian  cit- 
ies of  Asia  Minor,  stood  upon  the  coast  of 
Aeolis,  on  a  bay  named  after  it,  Cumaeus 
(also  Elaiticus)  Sinus.  It  was  the  mother  city 
of  Cumae  in  Campania. 

CYNAEGIRUS  (-i),  brother  of  the  poet 
Aeschylus,  distinguished  himself  by  his  valor 
at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  n.o.  490.  Accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  when  the  Persians  were 
endeavoring  to  escape  by  sea,  Cynaegirus 
seized  one  of  their  ships  to  keep  it  back,  but 
fell  with  his  right  hand  cut  off. 

CYNESII  (-6rum)  or  CYNETES  (-um),  a 
people,  according  to  Herodotus,  dwelling  in 
the  extreme  W.  of  Europe,  beyond  the  Celts, 
apparently  in  Spain. 

CYN(3SARGES,  a  gymnasium,  sacred  to 
Hercules,  outside  of  Athens,  E.  of  the  city,  for 
the  use  of  those  who  were  not  of  pure  Athe- 
nian blood;  here  taught  Antisthenes,  the 
founder  of  the  Cynic  school. 

CYNOSCETHALAE,  i.  e.  "Dog's  Heads," 
two  hills  near  Scotussa  in  Thessaly,  where 
Flaminius  gained  his  celebrated  victory  over 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  ii.c.  197. 

CYNOSSEMA,  "Dog's  Tomb,"  a  promon- 
tory in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus  near  Mady- 
tus,  so  called  because  it  was  supposed  to  be 
the  tomb  of  Hecuba,  who  had  been  previously 
changed  into  a  dog. 
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C¥n68TTRA  (-ae),  an  Idaean  nymph. 

and  one  of  the  nurses  of  Zeus,  who  placed 
her  among  the  stars.     [Akotob.] 

CYNOSURA  (-ae),  "Dog's  Tail,"  a 
promontory  in  Attica,  S.  of  Marathon. 

CYNTHUS  (-i),  a  mountain  of  Delos, 
celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  Apollo  and 
Diana,  who  were  hence  called  Cyuthius 
and  Cynthia  respectively. 

CYNURIA  (-ae),  a  district  on  the  front- 
ier! of  Argolls  and  Laconia,  for  the  pos- 
session of  which  the  Argives  and  Spar- 
tans carried  on  frequent  wars,  and  which 
the  Spartaus  at  length  obtained  about 
b.c.  650. 

CYNUS  (-i),  the  chief  sea-port  in  the 
territory  of  the  Locri  Opuntii. 

CYPARISSIA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Messe- 
nia,  on  the  W.  coast,  on  a  promontory  and 
bay  of  the  same  name. 

CYPARISSUS  (-i).    (1)  Son  of  Tele- 

Ehus,   Who,    having    inadvertently    killed     Coins  of  Cyrene,  bearing  the  sacred  Silphium  Plant  (whict 
is  favorite  stag,  was  seized  witiTimmod- 


erate  grief,  and  metamorphosed  into  a  cy- 
press.—(2)  A  small  town  in  Phocis  on  Parnas- 
sus near  Delphi. 

CYPRUS  and  CYPRUS  (-i),  a  large  island 
in  the  Mediterranean,  S.  of  Cilicia  and  W.  of 
Syria,  about  140  miles  in  length,  and  50  miles 
in  its  greatest  breadth.  It  was  celebrated  in 
ancient  as  well  as  in  modern  times  for  its  fer- 
tility. The  largest  plain,  called  the  Sala- 
minian  plain,  is  in  the  E.  part  of  the  island 
near  Salamis.  The  rivers  are  little  more  thau 
mountaiu  torrents,  mostly  dry  in  summer. 
Cyprus  was  colonized  both  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians and  the  Greeks;  was  subject  at  differ- 
ent times  to  the  Egyptians,  the  Persians,  and 
the  Romans,  of  whom  the  latter  made  it  a 
province,  B.O.  58.  Cyprus  was  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  the  worship  of  Aphrodite  (Venus), 
who  is  hence  called  Cypris  or  Cypria,  and 


xport). 

the  city  of  Cyrene  derived  its  name  from  her. 
—(2)  An  important  Greek  city  in  the  N.  of 
Africa,  lying  between  Alexandria  and  Car- 
thage. It  was  founded  by  Battus  (b.o.  631), 
who  led  a  colony  from  the  island  of  Thera, 
and  he  and  his  descendants  ruled  over  the 
city  for  8  generations.  It  stood  SO  stadia  (8 
geog.  miles)  from  the  coast,  on  the  edge  of 
the  upper  of  two  terraces  of  table-land,  at  the 
height  of  1800  feet  above  the  sea,  in  one  of 
the  finest  situations  in  the  world.  At  a  later 
time  Cyrene  became  subject  to  the  Egyptian 
Ptolemies,  and  was  eventually  formed,  with 
the  island  of  Crete,  into  a  Roman  province. 
The  ruins  of  the  city  of  Cyrene  are  very  ex- 
tensive. It  was  the  birthplace  of  Callima- 
chus,  Eratosthenes,  and  Aristippns.  The  ter- 
ritory of  Cyrene,  called  Cyrenaica,  included 
ilso  the  Greek  cities  of  Barca,  Teuchira,  Hes- 


whose  worship  was  introduced  into  the  island  i  pera,  and  Apollonia,  the  port  of  Cyrene.    Un- 
by  the  Phoenicians.  I  der  the  Ptolemies,  Hesperis  became  Berenice, 

Teuchira  was  called  Arsinoe,  and 
Barca  was  entirely  eclipsed  by  its 
port,  which  was  raised  into  a  city 
under  the  name  of  Ptolemais.  The 
country  was  at  that  time  usually 
called  Peutapolis,  from  the  5  cities 
of  Cyrene,  Apollonia,  Ptolemais,  Ar- 
sinoe, and  Berenice. 

CYRESCHATA  (-ae)  or  CYROP- 
<")LIS  (-is),  a  city  of  Sogdiana,  on 
the  Jaxartes,  the  farthest  of  the  col- 
onies founded  by  Cyrus,  and  the  ex- 
treme city  of  the  Persian  empire: 
destroyed,  after  many  revolts,  by  Al- 
exander. 

CYRNUS  (-i),  the  Greek  name  of  the  island 
of  Corsica,  from  which  is  derived  the  adjec- 
tive Oyrnitis,  used  by  the  Latin  poets. 

CYRRHESTICE  (-es),  the  name  given  tin- 
der the  Selencidae  to  a  province  of  Syria, 
lying  between  Commagene  on  the  N.  and  the 
plain  of  Antioch  on  the  S. 

CYRUS  (-i).  (1)  Tm:  Et.dkr,  the  founder 
of  the  Persian  empire.  The  history  of  his 
life  was  overlaid  in  ancient  times  with  fables 
and  romances.    According  to  the  legend  pre- 


Copper  Proconsular  Coin  of  Cyprus. 

CYPSELA  (-orum).  (1)  A  town  in  Arcadia 
on  the  frontiers  of  Laconia.— (2)  A  town  in 
Thrace  on  the  Hebrus  and  the  Egnatia  Via. 

CYPSELUS  (-i),  a  tyrant  of  Corinth,  r$.o. 
655-625,  so  named  because  when  a  child  he 
was  concealed  from  the  Bacchiadae  (the  Doric 
nobility  of  Corinth)  by  his  mother  in  a  chest 
(Ku\J^\n).  He  was  succeeded  in  the  tyranny 
by  his  son  Periander. 

CYRENE  (-es).  (1)  Daughter  of  Ilypsens, 
mother  of  Aristacus  by  Apollo,  was  carried 
by  the  god  from  Mount  Pelion  to  Libya,  where 
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Symbolical  Figure  of  Cyrus. 

■erved  by  Herodotus,  Cyrus  was  the  son  of 
Cambyses,  a  noble  Persian,  and  of  Maudane, 
daughter  of  the  Median  king  Astyages.  In 
consequence  of  a  dream,  which  seemed  to 
portend  that  his  grandson  should  be  master 
of  Asia,  Astyages  committed  the  child  as  soon 
as  it  was  born  to  Harpiigus,  with  orders  to 
kill  it.  But  he  delivered  the  infant  to  a 
herdsman,  and  by  the  herdsman's  wife  the 
child  was  reared'.  At  ten  years  of  age  he 
gave  proof  of  his  high  descent  by  his  royal 
bearing,  and  on  being  sent  to  Astvasres  was 


discovered  by  him  to  be  his  grandson.  By 
the  advice  of  the  Magians,  who  said  that  the 
dream  had  been  fulfilled  when  Cyrus  was 
made  king  in  sport,  he  sent  him  to  his  par- 
ents in  Persia.  When  Cyrus  grew  up  he  led 
the  hardy  mountaineers  of  Persia  against  As- 
tyages, defeated  him  in  battle,  and  took  him 


J>risoner,  h.c.  559.  The  Medes  accepted  Cyrus 
or  their  king,  and  thus  the  supremacy  which 
they  had  held  passed  to  the  Persians.    Cyrus 


now  proceeded  to  conquer  the  other  parts  of 
Asia.  In  546  he  overthrew  the  Lydian  mon. 
archy,  and  took  Croesus  prisouer.  [Ckoescs.I 
The  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor  were  subdued 
by  his  general  Ilarpagus.  He  next  turned 
his  arms  against  the  Babylonian  empire,  and 
took  the  capital,  Babylon,  by  diverting  the 
course  of  the  Euphrates,  which'flowed  through 
the  midst  of  it,  so  that  his  soldiers  entered 
the  city  by  the  bed  of  the  river.  This  was  in 
538.  Subsequently  he  set  out  on  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Massagetae,  a  Scythian  peo- 
ple, but  he  was  defeated  and  slain  in  battle. 
Tomyris,  the  queen  of  the  Massagetae,  cut  off 
his  head,  and  threw  it  into  a  bag  tilled  with 
human  blood,  that  he  might  satiate  himself 
(she  said)  with  blood.  He  was  killed  in  529. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cambyses. 
Xenophon's  account  is  very  different.  He 
represents  Cyrus  as  brought'iip  at  his  grand- 
father's court,  as  serving  in  the  Median  army 
under  his  uncle  Cyaxares  II.,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Astyages,  of  whom  Herodotus 
knows  nothing;  as  making  war  upon  Baby- 
lon simply  as  the  general  of  Cyaxares ;  as 
marrying  the  daughter  of  Cyaxares;  and  at 
length  dying  quietly  in  his  bed.  But  Xeno- 
phon  merely  draws  a  picture  of  what  a  wise 
and  just  prince  ought  to  be  ;  and  his  account 

must  not  be  regarded  as  a  genuine  history 

(2)  The  Youngeu,  the  2d  son  of  Darius  No- 
thus,  king  of  Persia,  and  of  Parysatis,  was 
appointed  by  his  father  commander  of  the 
maritime  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  satrap  of 
Lydia,  Phrygia,  and  Cappadocia,  n.c.  407.  He 
assisted  Lysander  and  the  Lacedaemonians 
with  large  sums  of  money  in  their  war  against 
the  Athenians.    Cyrus  was  of  a  daring  aDd 


Tomb  of  Cyrus. 
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ambitious  temper.  On  the  accession  of  his 
elder  brother  Artaxerxei  Muemon,  404,  be 
formed  the  design  of  dethroning  his  brother. 

to  accomplish  which  he  obtained  the  aid  of 
a  force  of  18,000  Greek  mercenaries,  set  out 
from  Bardia  la  the  spring  of  401,  and,  bavins 
crossed  the  Euphrates  at  Tliapsacus,  marched 
down  the  river  to  the  plain  of  Cunaxa,  500 
stadia  from  Babylon.  Here  he  met  the  kind's 
army.  In  the  battle  which  followed  his  Greek 
troops  were  victorious,  hut  Cyrus  himself  was 
slain.  The  character  of  Cyrus  is  drawn  by 
Xenophou  In  the  brightest  colors.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  his  ambition  was  gilded 
by  all  those  brilliant  qualities  which  win 
men's  hearts.— (3)  A  river  of  Armenia,  rising 
in  the  Caucasus,  flowing  through  Iberia,  and, 
after  forming  the  boundary  between  Albania 
and  Armenia,  uniting  with  the  Araxes,  and 
falling  into  the  W.  side  of  the  Caspiau. 

CYTHERA  (-ae:  Cerigo),  an  island  off  the 
S.E.  point  of  Laconia,  with  a  town  of  the 
pame  name  in  the  interior,  the  harbor  of 
which  was  called  Soandka.  It  was  colonized 
At  an  early  time  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  in- 
troduced the  worship  of  Aphrodite  (Venus) 
Into  the  island,  for  which  it  was  celebrated. 


This  goddess  was  hence  called  Cvtiiku.vka, 
Cytiikiikis;  and,  according  to  some  tradi- 
tions, it  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  isl- 
and that  she  first  rose  from  the  foam  of  the 
sea. 

CYTIINUS  (-i :  Thermia),  an  island  in  the 
Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  Cyclades. 

CYTINIUM  (-i),  one  of  the  4  cities  in  Do- 
ris, on  Parnassus. 

CYTORUS  or  -UM  (-i),  a  town  on  the  coast 
of  Paphlagonia,  a  commercial  settlement  of 
Sinope,  stood  upon  the  mountain  of  the  sains 
name,  celebrated  for  its  box-trees. 

CYZICUS  (-i),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
powerful  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor, 
stood  upon  an  island  of  the  same  name  in 
the  Propoutis  (Sea  of  Marmora).  This  island 
lay  close  to  the  shore  of  Mysia,  to  which  it 
was  united  by  two  bridges,  and  afterwards 
(under  Alexander  the  Great)  by  a  mole,  which 
has  accumulated  to  a  considerable  isthmus. 
The  most  noted  passages  in  its  history  arc  its 
shaking  off  the  Persian  yoke  after  the  peace 
of  Antalcidas,  and  its  gallant  resistance 
against  Mithridates  (b.o.  75),  which  obtained 
for  it  the  rank  of  a  "libera  civitas." 


D. 


DAAE.    [Dahae.] 

DACIA  (-ae),  as  a  Roman  province,  lay  be- 
tween the  Danube  and  the  Carpathian  mount- 
ains, and  comprehended  the  modern  Transyl- 
vania, Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  part  of  Hun- 
gary. The  Daci  were  of  the  same  race  and 
spoke  the  same  language  as  the  Getae,  and 
are  therefore  usually  said  to  be  of  Thracian 
origin.  They  were  a  brave  and  warlike  peo- 
ple. In  the  reign  of  Domitian  they  became 
so  formidable  under  their  king  Deoebaeus 
that  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  purchase  a 
peace  of  them  by  the  payment  of  tribute. 
Trajan  delivered  the  empire  from  this  dis- 
grace; he  crossed  the  Danube,  and  after  a 
war  of  5  years  (a.i>.  101-10(3)  conquered  the 
country,  and  made  it  a  Roman  province.  At 
a  later  period  Dacia  was  invaded  by  the 
Goths ;  and,  as  Aurelian  considered  it  more 
prudent  to  make  the  Danube  the  boundary 
of  the  empire,  he  resigned  Dacia  to  the  bar- 
barians, removed  the  Roman  inhabitants  to 
Moesia,  and  gave  the  name  of  Dacia  (Aureli- 
ana)  to  that  part  of  the  province  along  the 
Danube  where  they  were  settled. 

DACTfLI  (-orum),  fabulous  beings,  to 
whom  the  discovery  of  iron,  and  the  art  of 
working  it  by  means  of  fire,  was  ascribed. 
Mount  Ida,  in  Phrygia,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  original  seat  of  the  Dactyls,  whence  they 
are  usually  called  Idaean  Dactyls.  In  Phryg- 
ia they  were  connected  with  the  worship  of 
Rhea,  or  Cybele.  They  are  sometimes  con- 
founded or  "identified  with  the  Curetes,  Cory- 
can  tes,  and  Cabin. 

DAEDALUS  (-i),  a  mythical  personage, 
ander  whose  name  the  Greek  writers  person- 
ified the  earliest  development  of  the  arts  of 
sculpture  and  architecture,  especially  among 


the  Athenians  and  Cretans.  He  is  sometimes 
called  an  Athenian,  and  sometimes  a  Cre- 
tan, on  account  of  the  Ions:  time  he  lived  in 
Crete.  He  devoted  himself  to  sculpture,  and 
made  great  improvements  in  the  art.  He  in- 
structed his  sister's  son,  Calos,  Talus,  or  Per- 
dix,  who  soon  came  to  surpass  him  in  skill 
and  ingenuity,  and  Daedalus  killed  him 
through  envy.  [Pkbmx.]  Being  condemned 
to  death  by  the  Areopagus  for  this  murder, 
he  went  to  Crete,  where  the  fame  of  his  skill 
obtained  for  him  the  friendship  of  Minos.  He 
made  the  well-known  wooden  cow  for  Pasi- 
phae ;  and  when  Pasiphao  gave  birth  to  the 
Minotaur,  Daedalus  constructed  the  laby- 
rinth at  Cnossus  in  which  the  monster  was 
kept.  For  his  part  in  this  affair,  Daedalus 
was  imprisoned  by  Minos;  but  Pasiphae  re- 
leased him  ;  and,  as  Minos  had  seized  all  the 
ships  on  the  coast  of  Crete,  Daedalus  procured 
wings  for  himself  and  his  son  Icarus,  and  fast- 
ened them  on  with  wax.  [Ioards.]  Daeda- 
lus flew  safely  over  the  Aegaean,  alighting, 
according  to  some  accounts,  at  Cumae,  in 
Italy.  He  then  fled  to  Sicily,  where  he  was 
hospitably  entertained  by  Cocalus.  Minos, 
who  sailed  to  Sicily  in  pursuit  of  him,  was 
slain  by  Cocalus  or  his  daughters.  Several 
other  works  of  art  were  attributed  to  Daeda- 
lus, in  Greece,  Italy,  Libya,  and  the  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean.  They  belong  to  the 
period  when  art  began  to  be  developed.  The 
name  of  Daedala  was  given  by  the  Greeks  to 
the  wooden  statues,  ornamented  with  gilding, 
and  bright  colors,  and  real  drapery,  the  ear- 
liest known  forms  of  the  images  of  the  gods. 

DXlIAE  (-arum),  a  great  Scythian  people, 
who  led  a  nomad  life  over  a  great  extent,  of 
country,  on  the  E.  of  the  Caspian,  in  Hyrca- 
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nia  (which  still  bears  the  name  of  Daghestan), 
on  the  banks  of  the  Margus,  the  Oxus,  and 
even  the  Jaxartes. 

DALMATIA  or  DELMATIA  (me),  a  part 
of  the  country  along  the  E.  coast  of  the  Adri- 
atic sea,  included  under  the  general  name  of 
Illyricum,  and  separated  from  Liburnia  on 
the  N.  by  the  Titins  {Kerka),  and  from  Greek 
Illyria  on  the  S.  by  the  Drilo  (Drino),  thus 
nearly  corresponding  to  the  modern  Dalma- 
tia.  The  capital  was  Dalminicm  or  Delmin- 
ium,  from  which  the  country  derived  its  name. 
The  next  most  important  town  was  Salon  a, 
the  residence  of  Diocletian.  The  Dalmatians 
were  a  brave  and  warlike  people,  and  gave 
much  trouble  to  the  Romans.  In  b.o.  119 
their  country  was  overrun  by  L.  Metellns,  who 
assumed,  in  consequence,  the  surname  Dal- 
maticus,  but  they  continued  independent  of 
the  Romans.  In  39  they  were  defeated  by 
Asinius  Pollio,  of  whose  Dalmaticus  trium- 
phtt8  Horace  speaks ;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
year  23  that  they  were  finally  subdued  by  Sta- 
tilius  Taurus.  They  took  part  in  the  great 
Paunonian  revolt  under  their  leader  Bato; 
but  after  a  three-years'  war  were  again  re- 
duced to  subjection  by  Tiberius,  a.d.  9. 

DALMINIUM.     [Dat.matia.] 

DAMALIS  (-is)  or  B$US  (-i),  a  small  place 
in  Bithynia,  on  the  shore  of  the  Thracian 
Bosporus,  N.  of  Chalcedon ;  celebrated  by 
tradition  as  the  landing-place  of  Io. 

DAMARATUS.     [Demaratcs.] 


DAMASCUS  (-i),  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  the  world,  mentioned  as  existing  in 
the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  15),  stood  in 
the  district  afterwards  called  Coele-Syria, 
upon  both  banks  of  the  river  Chrysorrhoas  or 
Bardines  {Burada).  Its  fruits  were  celebrated 
in  ancient,  as  in  modern  times ;  and  altogeth- 
er the  situation  of  the  city  is  one  of  the  finest 
on  the  globe.  For  a  long  period  Damascus 
was  the  seat  of  an  independent  kingdom, 
called  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  which  was  sub- 
dued by  the  Assyrians,  and  passed  succes- 
sively under  the  dominion  of  the  Babylonians, 
the  Persians,  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  and 
the  Romans.  It  flourished  greatly  under  the 
emperors.  Diocletian  established  in  it  a 
great  factory  for  arms ;  and  hence  the  origin 
of  the  fame  of  the  Damascus  blades.  Its  po- 
sition on  one  of  the  high  roads  from  Lower  to 
Upper  Asia  gave  it  a  considerable  trade. 

DAMASIPPUS  (-i).  (1)  A  Roman  senator, 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  Pompeians  in  Afri- 
ca, and  perished,  i$.o.  47.— (2)  A  contempora- 
ry of  Cicero,  who  mentions  him  as  a  lover  of 
statues,  and  speaks  of  purchasing  a  garden 
from  Damasippus.  He  is  probably  the  same 
person  as  the  Damasippus  ridiculed  by  Hor- 
ace. (Sat.  ii.  3, 16,  04.)  It  appears  from  Hor- 
ace that  Damasippus  had  become  bankrupt, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  intended  to  put 
an  end  to  himself;  but  he  was  prevented  by 
the  Stoic  Stertinius,  and  then  turned  Stoic 
himself,  or  at  least  affected  to  be  one  by  his 
long  bespd. 
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DAMASTES  of  Sigeum,  a  Greek  historian, 
and  a  COntemporarr  Of  Herodotus  and  He!- 
lauicus  of  Lesbos  ■  ins  works  are  lost. 

DAMIA.     [Auxebia.] 

DAMNONII  (-orum).  (1)  Or  Dumnonii  or 
Di  mm  im,  a  powerful  people  in  the  S.W.  of 
Britain,  Inhabiting  CbrntccuJ,  Devonshire,  and 
the  W.  part  of  Somersetshire,  from  whom  was 
called  the  promontory  Damnonium,  also  Ociu- 
num  (C.  Lizard),  in  Cornwall.— (2)  Or  Damnii, 
a  people  in  N.  Britain,  Inhabiting  parts  of 
Perth,  Argyle,  Stirling,  and  Dumbarton-shires. 

DAMO,  a  daughter  of  Pythagoras  and  The- 
ano,  to  whom  Pythagoras  intrusted  his  writ- 
ings, and  forbade  her  to  give  them  to  any  oue. 
This  command  she  strictly  observed,  although 
she  was  iu  extreme  poverty,  and  received 
many  requests  to  sell  them. 

D5.M0CLES  (-is),  a  Syracnsan,  one  of  the 
companions  and  flatterers  of  the  elder  Diony- 
sius.  Damocles  having  extolled  the  great  fe- 
licity of  Dionysins  on  account  of  his  wealth 
and  power,  the  tyrant  iuvited  him  to  try  what 
his  happiness  really  was,  and  placed  him  at  a 
magnificent  banquet,  in  the  midst  of  which 
Damocles  saw  a  naked  sword  suspended  over 
his  head  by  a  single  horse-hair— a  sight  which 
quickly  dispelled  all  his  visions  of  happiness. 
The  story  is  alluded  to  by  Horace.  (Carm. 
iii.  1,17.) 

I ) A  MON  (-ouis).  (1)  Of  Athens,  a  celebra- 
ted musician  and  Sophist,  a  teacher  of  Pericles, 
with  whom  he  lived  on  the  most  intimate 
terms.  He  was  said  to  have  been  also  a 
teacher  of  Socrates.— (2)  A  Pythagorean,  and 
friend  of  Piuntias  (not  Pythias).  When  the 
latter  was  condemned  to  die  for  a  plot  against 
Dionysins  I.  of  Syracuse,  he  obtained  leave 
of  the  tyrant  to  depart,  for  the  purpose  of 
•Ranging  his  domestic  affairs,  upon  Damon 
offering  himself  to  be  put  to  death  iustead  of 
his  friend,  should  he  fail  to  return.  Phintias 
arrived  just  in  time  to  redeem  Damon;  and 
Dionysius  was1  so  strnck  with  this  instance 
of  friendship  on  both  sides  that  he  pardoned 
the  criminal,  and  entreated  to  be  admitted  as 
a  third  into  their  bond  of  brotherhood. 


DANA  (-ae),  a  great  city  of  Cappadocia, 
probably  the  same  as  the  later  Tyana. 

DANAE  (-es),  daughter  of  Acrisius,  king  of 
Argos,  was  confined  by  her  father  in  a  brazen 
tower,  because  an  oracle  had  declared  that 
slur  would  give  birth  to  a  son  who  should 
kill  his  grandfather.  But  here  she  became 
the  mother  of  Perseus  by  Zeus  (Jupiter),  who 
visited  her  in  a  shower  of  gold,  and  thus 
mocked  the  precautions  of  the  king.  Acrisius 
shut  up  both  mother  and  child  in  a  chest, 
which  he  cast  into  the  sea;  but  the  chest 
floated  to  the  island  of  Seriphus,  where  both 
were  rescued  by  Dictys.  As  to  the  fulfillment 
of  the  oracle,  see  Pkrseus.  An  Italian  legend 
related  that  Dauae  came  to  Italy,  built  the 
town  of  Ardea,  and  married  Pilumnus,  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Daunus,  the 
ancestor  of  Tnrnus. 

DANAl.     [Danaus.] 

DAN  AIDES  (-am),  the  50  daughters  of  Dan- 
aus.    [Danaus.] 

DANALA  (-orum),  a  city  in  the  territory  of 
the  Trocmi,  iu  the  N.E.  of  Galatia,  notable 
in  the  history  of  the  Mithridatic  war  as  the 
place  where  Lucullus  resigned  the  command 
to  Pompey. 

DANAPRIS.     [Borysthenes.] 

DANASTRIS.     [Tyeas.] 

DANAUS  (-i),  son  of  Belus,  and  twin-broth- 
er of  Aegyptus.  Belus  had  assigned  Libya  to 
Danaiis,  but  the  latter,  fearing  his  brother 
and  his  brother's  sous,  fled  with  his  60  daugh- 
ters to  Argos.  Here  he  was  elected  king  by 
the  Argives  in  place  of  Gelanor,  the  reigning 
monarch.  The  story  of  the  murder  of  the  50 
sons  of  Aegyptus  by  the  50  daughters  of  Dan- 
aus (the  Danaides)  is  given  under  Aegyptus. 
There  was  one  exception  to  the  murderous 
deed.  The  life  of  Lynceus  was  spared  by  his 
wife  Hypermnestra;  and  according  to  the 
common  tradition  he  afterwards  avenged  the 
death  of  his  brothers  by  killing  his  father-in- 
law,  Danaus.  According  to  the  poets  the 
Daniiides  were  punished  in  Hades  by  being 
compelled  everlastingly  to  pour  water  into  a 
sieve.    From  Danaus  the  Argives  were  called 


Danuiiles.     (Visconti,  Mus.  Pio  Clem.,  vol.  4,  tav.  3G.) 

DAMOXENUS  (-i),  an  Athenian  comic  poet  I  Danai,  which  name,  like  that  of  the  Argives, 
of  the  new  comedy,  and  perhaps  partly  of  the    was  often  applied  by  the  poets  to  the  collect 


middle. 


ive  Greeks. 
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DANUBIUS  (-i :  Danube,  in  Germ.  Donau), 
called  Ister  by  the  Greeks,  one  of  the  chief 
rivers  of  Europe,  rising  in  M.  Abnoba,  the 
Black  Forest,  and  falling  into  the  Black  Sea  | 
after  a  course  of  1770  miles.    The  Danube  i 
formed  the  N.  boundary  of  the  empire,  with  | 
the  exception  of  the  time  that  Daoia  was  a 
Roman  province.    In  the  Roman  period  the 
upper  part  of  the  river  from  its  source  as  far 
as  Vienna  was  called  Danubius,  while  the 
lower  part  to  its  entrance  in  the  Black  Sea 
was  named  Ister. 

DAPHNE  (-es).  (1)  Daughter  of  the  river- 
god  Peneus,  In  Thessalv,  was  pursued  by 
Apollo,  who  was  charmed  by  her  beauty ;  but 
as  she  was  ou  the  point  of  being  overtaken  by 
him,  she  prayed  for  aid,  and  was  metamor- 
phosed into  a  laurel-tree  (<5«<pvn),  which  be- 
came in  consequence  the  favorite  tree  of 
Apollo. — (2)  A  beautiful  spot,  5  miles  S.  of 
Antioch  in  Syria,  to  which  it  formed  a  sort  of 
park  or  pleasure  garden.  It  was  celebrated 
for  the  grove  and  temple  dedicated  to  Apollo. 

DAPHNIS  (-idis),  a  Sicilian  shepherd,  son 
of  Hermes  (Mercury)  by  a  nymph,  was  taught 
by  Pan  to  play  on  the  flute,  and  was  regarded 
as  the  inventor  of  bucolic  poetry.  A  Naiad 
to  whom  he  proved  faithless  punished  him 
with  blindness,  whereupon  his  father  Hermes 
translated  him  to  heaven. 

DARDANI  (-orum),  a  people  in  Upper  Moe- 
eia,  occupying  part  of  Ulyricum. 

DARDANIA  (-ae).  (1)  A  district  of  the 
Troad,  lying  along  the  Hellespont,  S.W.  of 
Abydos,  and  adjacent  to  the  territory  of  Ilium. 
Its  people  (Dardani)  appear  in  the  Trojan 
war.  under  Aeneas,  in  close  alliance  with  the 
Trojans,  with  whose  name  theirs  is  often  in- 
terchanged, especially  by  the  Roman  poets. 
—(2)  A  city  in  this  district.  See  Dardanus, 
No.  2. 

DARDANUS  (-i).  (1)  Son  of  Zeus  (Jupi- 
ter) and  Electra,  the  mythical  ancestor  of  the 
Trojans,  and  through  them  of  the  Romans. 
The  Greek  traditions  usually  made  him  a 
king  in  Arcadia,  from  whence  he  emigrated 
first  to  Samothrace,  and  afterwards  to  Asia, 
where  he  received  a  tract  of  land  from  king 
Teucer,  on  which  he  built  the  town  of  Darda- 
nia.  His  grandson  Tros  removed  to  Troy  the 
Palladium,  which  had  belonged  to  his  grand- 
father. According  to  the  Italian  traditions, 
Dardanus  was  the  son  of  Cory  thus,  an  Etrus- 
can prince  of  Corythus  (Cortona) ;  and,  as  in 
the  Greek  tradition,  he  afterwards  emigrated 
to  Phrygia. — (2)  Also  DAiinANrM  and  -ium,  a 
Greek  city  in  the  Troad  on  the  Hellespont,  12 
Roman  miles  from  Ilium,  built  by  Aeolian 
colonists,  at  some  distance  from  the  site  of 
the  ancient  city  Dardauia.  From  Dardanus 
arose  the  name  of  the  Castles  of  the  Darda- 
nelles, after  which  the  Hellespont  is  now 
called. 

DARES  (-etis),  a  priest  of  Hephaestus  (Vul- 
can) at  Troy,  mentioned  in  the  Iliad,  to  whom 
was  ascribed  in  antiquity  an  Iliad,  believed 
to  be  more  ancient  than  the  Homeric  poems. 
This  work,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  com- 
position of  a  Sophist,  is  lost ;  but  there  is  ex- 
tant a  Latin  work  in  prose  in  44  chapters,  on 


the  destruction  of  Troy,  bearing  the  title  Da- 
retis  Phrygii  de  Excidio  Trojae  Historia,  and 
purporting  to  be  a  translation  of  the  work  of 
Dares  by  Cornelius  Nepos.  But  the  Latin 
work  is  evidently  of  much  later  origin  ;  and 
it  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  written 
even  as  late  as  the  12th  century. 

DARIUS  (-i).  (1)  King  of  Persia,  e.g.  521  - 
485,  son  of  Hystaspes,  was  one  of  the  7  Per- 
sian chiefs  who  destroyed  the  usurper  Sm Ea- 
rns. The  7  chiefs  agreed  that  the  one  of  them 
whose  horse  neighed  flrst  at  an  appointed 
time  and  place  should  become  king;  and  as 
the  horse  of  Darius  neighed  flrst,  he  was  de- 
clared king.  He  divided  the  empire  into  20 
satrapies,  assigning  to  each  its  amount  of 
tribute.  A  few  yean  after  his  accession  the 
Babylonians  revolted,  but  after  a  siege  of  20 
months,  Babylon  was  taken  by  a  stratagem 
of  Zopybub,  about  516.  He  then  invaded 
Scythia,  and  penetrated  into  the  interior  of 
modern  Russia,  but  after  losing  a  large  num- 
ber of  men  by  famine,  and  being  unable  to 
meet  with  the  enemy,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
treat. On  his  return  to  Asia,  he  sent  part  of 
his  forces,  under  Megabazus,  to  subdue  Thrace 
and  Macedonia,  which  thus  became  subject 
to  the  Persian  empire.  The  most  important 
event  in  the  reign  of  Darius  was  the  com- 
mencement of  the  great  war  between  the 
Persians  and  the  Greeks.  The  history  of  this 
war  belongs  to  the  biographies  of  other  men. 
[Aeistagorab,  Histiaeus,  Mardonius,  Mil- 
tiades.]  In  501  the  Ionian  Greeks  revolted  ; 
they  were  assisted  by  the  Athenians,  who 
burned  Sardis,  and  thus  provoked  the  hostili- 
ty of  Darius.  Darius  sent  against  the  Greeks 
Mardonius  in  402,  and  afterwards  Datis  and 
Artaphernes,  who  sustained  a  memorable  de- 
feat by  the  Athenians  at  Marathon,  490.  Da- 
rius now  resolved  to  call  out  the  whole  force 
of  his  empire  for  the  purpose  of  subduing 
Greece  j  but,  after  3  years  of  preparation,  his 
attention  was  called  off"  by  the  rebellion  of 
Rejpti  He  died  in  485,  leaving  the  execution 
of  his  plans  to  his  son  Xerxes.— (2)  King  of 
Persia,  424-405,  named  Ochus  before  his  ac- 
cession, and  then  surnamed  Nothus,  or  the 
Bastard,  from  his  being  one  of  the  bastard 
sons  of  Artaxerxes  I.  He  obtained  the  crown 
by  putting  his  brother  Sogdianus  to  death, 
and  married  Parysatis,  by  whom  he  had  2 
sons,  Artaxerxes  IL,  who  succeeded  him,  and 
Cyrus  the  younger.  Darius  was  governed  by 
eunuchs,  and  the  weakness  of  his  government 
was  shown  by  repeated  insurrections  of  his 
satraps.— (3)  "Last  king  of  Persia,  336-331, 
named  Codomancs  before  his  accession,  was 
raised  to  the  throne  by  Bagoas,  after  the 
murder  of  Arses.  The  history  of  his  conquest 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  of  his  death,  is 
given  in  the  life  of  Alexander. 

DASSARETII  (-drum),  or  DASSARITAE, 
DASSARETAE  (-arum),  a  people  in  Greek 
Illyria  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia ;  their 
chief  town  was  Lyciinidus,  on  a  hill,  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  lake  Lychnitis,  which  was  so 
called  after  the  town. 

DATAMES   (-is),  a  distinguished  Persian 

f;eneral,  a  Carian  by  birth,  was  satrap  of  Ci- 
icia  under  Artaxerxes  II.  (Mnemou),  but  re* 
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Tomb  of  Darius. 


volted  against  the  king.  He  defeated  the 
generals  who  were  sent  against  him,  bnt  was 
at  length  assassinated,  i».o.  3C2.  Cornelius 
Nepos,  who  has  written  his  life,  calls  him  the 
bravest  and  most  able  of  all  barbarian  gener- 
als, except  Hamilcar  and  Hannibal. 

DATIS  (-is),  a  Mede,  commanded,  along 
with  Artaphernes,  the  Persian  army  which 
was  defeated  at  Marathon,  b.o.  490. 

DATUM  or  DATUS  (-i),  a  Thracian  town, 
on  the  Strymonic  gulf,  subject  to  Macedonia, 
with  gold  mines  in  Mount  Pangaeus,  in  the 
neighborhood,  whence  came  the  proverb,  a 
44  Datum  of  good  things." 

DAULIS  (-Id is)  or  DAULlA  (-ae),  an  an- 
cient town  in  Phocis,  situated  on  a  lofty  hill, 
celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  residence  of 
the  Thracian  king  Tekecs,  and  as  the  scene 
of  the  tragic  story  of  Philomela  and  Procne. 
Hence  Dacliab  is  the  surname  both  of  Procne 
and  Philomela. 

DAUNiA.     [Apulia.] 

DAUNUS  (-i),  son  of  Pilumnns  and  Danae, 
wife  of  Venilia,  and  ancestor  of  Turnus. 

DtCfiBALUS  (-i)  a  celebrated  king  of  the 
Dacians,  to  whom  Domitian  paid  an  annual 
tribute.  He  was  defeated  by  Trajan,  and  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life,  whereupon  Dacia  be- 
came a  Roman  province,  A.n.  106. 

DEC'ELKA  or  -IA  (-ae),  a  demus  of  Attica, 
N.W.  of  Athens,  on  the  borders  of  Boeotia, 
H  % 


near  the  sources  of  the  Cephissus,  seized  and 
fortified  by  the  Spartans  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war. 

DECETIA  (-ae :  Denize),  a  city  of  the  Aedni, 
in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  on  an  island  in  the 
Liger  (Loire). 

DECIDIUS  SAXA.     [Saxa.] 

DECIUS  (-i)  MUS  (Mf.ris),  P.,  plebeians. 
(1)  Consul  n.o.  340  with  T.  Manlius  Torqna- 
tus,  in  the  great  Latin  war.  Each  of  the  con- 
suls had  a  vision  in  the  night  before  fighting 
with  the  Latins,  announcing  that  the  general 
of  one  side  and  the  army  of  the  other  were 
devoted  to  death.  The"  consuls  thereupon 
agreed  that  the  one  whose  wing  first  began 
to  waver  should  devote  himself  and  the  army 
of  the  enemy  to  destruction.  Decius  com- 
manded the  left  wing,  which  began  to  give 
way;  whereupon  he  devoted  himself  and  the 
army  of  the  enemy  to  destruction,  then  rushed 
into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy,  and  was  slain, 
leaving  the  victory  to  the  Romans.— (2)  Son 
of  the  preceding,  4  times  consul,  imitated  the 
example  of  his  father  by  devoting  himself  to 
death  at  the  battle  of  Sentinnm,  n.o.  295.— (3) 
Son  of  No.  2,  consul  in  279,  in  the  war  against 
Pyrrhus. 

DECIUS  (-0,  Roman  emperor,  A.n.  249-251, 
a  native  of  Pannonia,  ancrthe  successor  of 
Philippus,  whom  he  slew  in  battle.  He  fell 
in  battle  against  the  Goths,  together  with  hffl 
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son,  in  251.  In  his  reign  the  Christians  were 
persecuted  with  great  severity. 
DECUMATES  AGRI.  [Agri  Deocmates.] 
DEIANlRA  (-ae),  daughter  of  Althaea  and 
Oeueus,  and  sister  of  Meleager.  Achelous  and 
Hercules  both  loved  Deianira,  and  fought  for 
the  possession  of  her.  Hercules  was  victori- 
ous, and  she  became  his  wife.  She  was  the 
unwilling  cause  of  her  husband's  death  by 
presenting  him  with  the  poisoned  robe  which 
the  centaur  Nessus  gave  her.  In  despair  she 
put  an  end  to  her  own  life.  For  details,  see 
Hercules 

DEIDAMIA  (-ae),  daughter  of  Lycomedes, 
in  the  island  of  Scyrus.  When  Achilles  was 
concealed  there  in  maiden's  attire,  she  be- 
came by  him  the  mother  of  Pyrrhus  or  Neop- 
tolemus. 

DElOCES  (-is),  first  king  of  Media,  after 
the  Medes  had  thrown  off  the  supremacy  of 
the  Assyrians,  reigned  n.o.  709-656.  He  built 
the  city  of  Ecbataua,  which  he  made  the  royal 
residence.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Phraortes. 

DElONlDES  (-ae),  son  of  Deione,  by  Apol- 
lo, i.  e.  Miletus. 

DElOTARUS  (-i),  tetrarch  of  Galatia,  ad- 
hered to  the  Romans  in  their  wan  against 
Mithridates,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  senate 
with  the  title  of  king.  In  the  civil  war  he 
sided  with  Pompey,  and  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  n.c.  4S.  He  is  remarka- 
ble as  having  been  defended  by  Cicero  before 
Caesar,  in  the  house  of  the  latter  at  Rome,  in 
the  speech  (pro  liege  Deiotaro)  still  extant. 

DEIPH<3BE  (-es),  the  Siby:  at  Cumae, 
daughter  of  Glaucns.     [.Sibylla. J 

DEIPHOBUS  (-i),  son  of  Priam  and  Hecu- 
ba, who  married  Helen  after  the  death  of 
Paris.  On  the  capture  of  Troy  by  the  Greeks 
he  was  slaiu  and  fearfully  mangled  by  Meue- 
laus1 

DELIUM  (-i),  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Boeo- 
tia,  In  the  territory  of  Tanagra,  near  the  Attic 
frontier,  named  after  a  temple  of  Apollo  sim- 
ilar to  that  at  Delos.  Here  the  Athenians 
were  defeated  by  the  Boeotians,  u.c.  4-24. 

DELIUS  (-i)  and  DELIA  (-ae),  surnames 
of  Apollo  and  Artemis  (Diana)  respectively, 
from  the  island  of  Delos. 

DELOS  or  DELUS  (-i),  the  smallest  of  the 
islands  called  Cyclades,  in  the  Aegaeau  sea. 
According  to  a  legend,  it  was  called  out  of 
the  deep  by  the  trident  of  Poseidon  (Nep- 
tune), but  was  a  floating  island  until  Zeus 
(Jupiter)  fastened  it  by  adamantine  chains  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  that  it  might  be  a  se- 
cure resting-place  to  Leto  (Latona)  for  the 
birth  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  (Diana).  Hence 
it  became  the  most  holy  seat  of  the  worship 
of  Apollo.  We  learn  from  history  that  Delos 
was  peopled  by  Ionians,  for  whom  it  was  the 
chief  centre  of  political  and  religious  union, 
in  the  time  of  Homer.  It  was  afterwards  the 
common  treasury  of  the  Greek  confederacy 
for  carrying  on  the  war  with  Persia ;  but  the 
treasury  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Athens. 
It  was  long  subject  to  Athens;  but  it  pos- 
sessed an  extensive  commerce,  which  was  in- 


creased by  the  downfall  of  Corinth,  when  De- 
los became  the  chief  emporium  for  the  trade 
in  slaves.  The  city  of  Delos  stood  ou  the  W. 
side  of  the  island  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cyn- 
thus  (whence  the  god's  surname  of  Cynthius). 
It  contained  a  temple  of  Leto,  and  the  great 
temple  of  Apollo.  With  this  temple  were 
connected  games,  called  Delia,  which  were 
celebrated  every  4  years,  and  were  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Theseus.  A  like  origin 
is  ascribed  to  the  sacred  embassy  (Theoria) 
which  the  Athenians  sent  to  Delos  every  year 
The  greatest  importance  was  attached  to  the 
preservation  of  the  sanctity  of  the  island; 
and  its  sanctity  secured  it,  though  wealthy 
and  unfortified,*  from  plunder. 


Coin  of  Delos. 

DELPHI  (-dram :  Kastri),  a  small  town  in 
Phocis,  but  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in 
Greece,  on  account  of  its  oracle  of  Apollo. 
It  was  situated  on  a  steep  declivity  on  the  S. 
slope  of  Mount  Parnassus,  and  its  site  resem- 
bled the  cavea  of  a  great  theatre.  It  was  shut 
in  on  the  N.  by  a  barrier  of  rocky  mountains, 
which  were  cleft  in  the  centre  into  2  great 
cliffs  with  peaked  summits,  between  which 
issued  the  waters  of  the  Castalian  spring.  It 
was  regarded  as  the  central  point  of  the  whole 
earth,  and  was  hence  called  the  "navel  of  the 
earth."  It  was  originally  called  Pytho,  by 
which  name  it  is  aloue  mentioned  in  Homer. 
Delphi  was  colonized  at  an  early  period  by 
Doric  settlers  from  the  neighboring  town  of 
LycorC-a,  on  the  heights  of  Parnassus.  The 
government  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few  distin- 
guished families  of  Doric  origin.  From  them 
were  taken  the  chief  magistrates  and  the 
priests.  The  temple  of  Apollo  contained  im- 
mense treasures ;  for  not  only  were  rich  of- 
ferings presented  to  it  by  kings  and  private 
persons,  but  many  of  the  Greek  states  had  in 
the  temple  separate  thesauri,  in  which  they 
deposited,  for  the  sake  of  security,  many  of 
their  valuable  treasures.  In  the  centre  of  the 
temple  there  was  a  small  opening  in  the 
ground,  from  which,  from  time  to  time,  an 
intoxicating  vapor  arose.  Over  this  chasm 
there  stood  a  tripod,  on  which  the  priestess, 
called  Pythia,  took  her  seat  whenever  the  or- 
acle was  to  be  consulted.  The  words  which 
she  uttered  after  inhaling  the  vapor  were  be- 
lieved to  contain  the  revelations  of  Apollo. 
They  were  carefully  written  down  by  the 
priests,  and  afterwards  communicated  in  hex- 
ameter verse  to  the  persons  who  had  come 
to  consult  the  oracle.  If  the  Pythia  spoke  in 
prose,  her  words  were  immediately  turned 
into  verse  by  a  poet  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  oracle  is  said  to  have  been  dis- 
covered by  its  having  thrown  into  convul- 
sions some  goats  which  had  strayed  to  the 
mouth  of  the  cave.  The  Pythian  games  were 
celebrated  at  Delphi,  and  it  was  one  of  the  2 
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View  of  Delphi  and  Mount  Parnassus. 


places  of  meeting  of  the  Amphictyonic  coun- 
cil. 

DELTA.     [Aegyptcs.] 

DEMADES  (-is),  an  Athenian  orator,  who 
belonged  to  the  Macedonian  party,  and  was  a 
bitter  enemy  of  Demosthenes.  He  was  put 
to  death  by  Autipater  in  n.o.  31S. 

DEMlRATUS  or  DAMARATUS  (-i).  (1) 
King  of  Sparta,  reigned  from  about  b.o.  510 
to  491.  He  was  deposed  by  his  colleague 
Cleomenes,  u.o.  491,  and  thereupon  repaired 
to  the  Persian  court,  where  he  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  Darins.  He  accompanied  Xerxes 
in  his  invasion  of  Greece,  and  recommended 
the  king  not  to  rely  too  confidently  upon  his 
countless  hosts. —  (2)  A  merchant  noble  of 
Corinth,  who  settled  afterwards  in  Etruria, 
and  became  the  father  of  Aruus  and  Lucumo 
(Tarquinius  Priscius). 

DEMETER,  called  CERES  (-eris)  by  the 
Romans,  one  of  the  great  divinities  of  the 
Greeks,  was  the  goddess  of  the  earth,  and  her 
name  probably  signified  Mother-Earth  (7?) 
n^T»if>).  She  was  the  protectress  of  agricult- 
ure and  of  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Cronus  (Saturn)  and  Rhea, 
and  sister  of  Zeus  (Jupiter),  by  whom  she  he- 
came  the  mother  of  Persephone  (Proserpine). 
Zeus,  without  the  knowledge  of  Demeter,  had 
promised  Persephone  to  ATdoneus  (Pluto) ; 
and  while  the  unsuspecting  maiden  was  gath- 
ering flowers  in  the  Nysian  plain  in  Asia,  the 
earth  suddenly  opened,  and  she  was  carried 
off  by  ATdoneus.  After  wandering  for  some 
days  in  search  of  her  daughter,  Demeter 
learned  from  the  Sun  that  it  was  ATdoneus 
who  had  carried  her  off.  Thereupon  she  quit- 
ted Olympus  iu  anger  and  dwelt  upon  earth 


among  men,  conferring  blessings  whwever 
she  was  kindly  received,  and  severely  punish- 
ing those  who  repulsed  her.  In  this  manuei 
she  came  to  Celeus,  at  Eleusis.  [Celefs.]  As 
the  goddess  still  continued  angry,  and  did  not 
allow  the  earth  to  produce  any  fruits,  Zeus 
sent  Hermes  (Mercury)  into  the  lower  world 
to  fetch  back  Persephone.  ATdoneus  con- 
sented, but  gave  Persephone  part  of  a  pome- 
granate to  eat.  Demeter  returned  to  Olym- 
pus with  her  daughter,  but  as  the  latter  had 
eaten  in  the  lower  world,  she  was  obliged  to 
spend  one  third  of  the  year  with  ATdoneus, 
continuing  with  her  mother  the  remainder  or 
the  year.  The  earth  now  brought  forth  fruit 
again.  This  is  the  ancient  legend  as  preserved 
in  the  Homeric  hymn,  but  it  is  variously  mod- 
ified in  later  traditions.  In  the  Latin  poets 
the  scene  of  the  rape  is  near  Enna,  in  Sicily ; 
and  Ascalaphus,  who  had  alone  seen  Per- 
sephone eat  any  thing  in  the  lower  world,  re- 
vealed the  fact,  and  was  in  consequence  turned 
into  an  owl  by  Demeter.  [Akoalaphfs.]  The 
meaning  of  the  legend  is  obvious :  Persepho- 
ne, who  is  carried  off  to  the  lower  world,  is 
the  seed-corn,  which  remains  concealed  in  the 
ground  part  of  the  j'ear ;  Persephone,  who  re- 
turns to  her  mother,  is  the  corn  which  rises 
from  the  ground,  and  nourishes  men  and  ani- 
mals. Later  philosophical  writers,  and  per- 
haps the  mysteries  also,  referred  the  disap- 
pearance and  return  of  Persephone  to  the 
burial  of  the  body  of  man  and  the  immortal- 
ity of  his  soul.— The  other  legends  about  De- 
meter are  of  less  importance.  To  escape  the 
pursuit  of  Poseidon  she  changed  herself  into 
a  mare,  but  the  god  effected  his  purpose,  and 
she  became  the  mother  of  the  celebrated 
horse  Arion.     [Arion,  2.] —  She  fell  iu  love 
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with  Iasion,  and  lay  with  him  in  a  thrice- 
plowed  field  in  Crete  ;  their  offspring  was 
Plutus  (Wealth).  [Iasion.]  —  She  punished 
with  fearful  hunger  Erysichthon,  who  had  cut 
down  he.  sacred  grove.  [ERvsionTiioN.]  In 
Attica  Demeter  was  worshiped  with  great 
splendor.  The  Athenians  pretended  that  ag- 
riculture was  first  practiced  iu  their  country, 
and  that  Triptolemus  of  Eleusis,  the  favorite 
of  Demeter,  was  the  first  who  invented  the 
plow  and  sowed  corn.  [Trii»toi.emu8.]  Ev- 
ery year  at  Athens  the  festival  of  the  Bnutnia 
was  celebrated  in  honor  of  these  goddesses. 
The  festival  of  the  Thesmophoria  was  also 
celebrated  in  her  honor  as  well  at  Athens  as 
In  other  parts  of  Greece;  it  was  intended  to 
commemorate  the  introduction  of  the  laws 
End  the  regulations  of  civilized  life,  which 
were  ascribed  to  Demeter,  since  agriculture 
Is  the  basis  of  civilization.— In  works  of  art 
Demeter  is  represented  in  full  attire.  Around 
her  head  she  wears  a  garland  of  corn-ears  or 
a  simple  ribbon,  and  in  her  hand  she  holds  a 
eceptre,  corn-ears  or  a  poppy,  sometimes  also 
a  torch  and  the  mystic  basket.    The  Romans 


Pagasaean  bay,  founded  by  Demetrius  Poli- 
orcetes,  and  peopled  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Ioclus  and  the  surrounding  towns. 

DEMETRIUS  (-i).    I.  Kings  of  Macedonia, 
— (1)  Surnamed  Poliorcetf.s  or  the  Eesieger, 


Demeter  (Ceres).     (Mus.  Bor.,  vol.  9,  tav.  36.) 

received  from  Sicily  the  worship  of  Demeter, 
to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of  Ceres.  They 
celebrated  in  her  honor  the  festival  of  the  Ce- 
realia.  She  was  looked  upon  by  the  Romans 
much  in  the  same  light  as  Tellus.  Pigs  were 
sacrificed  to  both  divinities.  Her  worship 
received  considerable  political  importance  at 
Rome.  The  property  of  traitors  against  the 
republic  was  often  made  over  to  her  temple. 
The  decrees  of  the  senate  were  deposited  in 
her  temple  for  the  inspection  of  the  tribunes 
of  the  people. 

DEMETRIAS  (-adis),  a  town  in  Magnesia, 
In  Thessalv,  on  the  innermost  recesses  of  the 


Coia  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 

son  of  Antigonns,  king  of  Asia,  and  Strato- 
nice.  At  an  early  age  ne  gave  proofs  of  dis- 
tinguished bravery,  and  during  his  father's 
lifetime  was  engaged  in  constant  campaigns 
against  either  Cassander  or  Ptolemy.  In  his 
siege  of  Rhodes  (n.o.305)  he  constructed  those 
gigantic  machines  to  assail  the  walls  of  the 
city  which  gave  him  the  surname  of  Polior- 
cetes. He  at  length  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  Rhodians  (304).  After  the  defeat  and 
death  of  his  father  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus  (301), 
the  fortunes  of  Demetrius  were  for  a  time  un- 
der a  cloud  ;  but  in  294  he  was  acknowledged 
as  king  by  the  Macedonian  army,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  possession  of  Macedonia 
for  7  years.  In  2S7  he  was  deserted  by  his 
own  troops,  who  proclaimed  Pyrrhus  king  of 
Macedonia.  He  then  crossed  over  to  Asia, 
and  after  meeting  with  alternate  success  and 
misfortune,  was  at  length  obliged  to  surren- 
der himself  prisoner  to  Seleucus  (286).  That 
king  kept  him  in  confinement,  but  did  not 
treat  him  with  harshness.  Demetrius  died  in 
the  3d  year  of  his  imprisonment  and  the  56th 
of  his  age  (213).  He  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable characters  of  his  time,  being  a  man 
of  restless  activity  of  mind,  fertility  of  re- 
source, and  daring  promptitude  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  schemes.  His  besetting  sin  was 
unbounded  licentiousness.— (2)  Son  of  Antig- 
onus  Gonatas.  reigned  n.o.  239-229. 

II.  Kings  of  Si/ria.—(l)  Sotf.r  (reigned  b.o. 
162-159),  was  the  son  of  Seleucus  IV.  Philopa- 
tor  and  grandson  of  Antiochus  the  Great. 
While  yet  a  child  he  had  been  sent  to  Rome 
by  his  father  as  a  hostage,  where  he  remained 
until  he  was  23  years  of  age.  He  then  fled  to 
Syria,  and  was  received  as  king  by  the  Syr- 
ians. An  impostor  named  Balas  raised  an 
insurrection  agaiust  him  and  slew  him.  He 
left  2  sons,  Demetrius  Kicator  and  Antiochus 
Sidetes,  both  of  whom  subsequently  ascended 
the  throne. —(2)  Nicator  (».c.  146-142,  and 
again  128-125),  son  of  Demetrius  Soter.  With 
the  assistance  of  Ptolemy  Philometor  he  de- 
feated Balas,  and  recovered  his  kingdom; 
but,  having  rendered  himself  odious  to  his 
subjects  by  his  vices  and  cruelties,  he  was 
driven  out  of  Syria  by  Tryphon,  who  set  up 
Antiochus,  the  infant  son  of  Alexander  Balas, 
as  a  pretender  against  him.  Demetrius  re- 
tired to  Babylon,  and  thence  marched  against 
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the  Parthian?,  by  whom  he  was  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner,  138.  lie  remained  as  a  cap- 
tive in  Parthia  10  years.  Demetrius  again 
obtained  possession  of  the  Syrian  throne  in 
198  ;  hut  while  engaged  in*  an  expedition 
against  Egypt,  Ptolemy  Physcon  set  up 
•gainst  him  the  pretender  Alexander  Zebina, 
by  whom  he  was  defeated  and  compelled  to 
fly.  He  fled  to  Tyre,  where  he  was  assassin- 
ated, 125. 

III.  Literary.  —  Piialekecs,  so  called  from 
his  birthplace,  the  Attic  demos  of  Phalerus, 
where  he  was  born  about  n.c.  345.  His  par- 
ents were  poor,  but  by  his  talents  and  perse- 
verance he  rose  to  the  highest  honors  at  Ath- 
ens, and  became  distinguished  both  as  an 
orator,  a  statesman,  a  philosopher  and  a  poet. 
The  government  of  Athens  was  intrusted  to 
him  by  Cassander  in  317,  the  duties  of  which 
he  discharged  with  extraordinary  distinction. 
When  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  approached  Ath- 
ens in  307  Phalereus  was  obliged  to  take  to 
flight.  He  settled  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and 
exerted  some  influence  in  the  foundation  of 
the  Alexandrine  library.  He  was  the  last  of 
the  Attic  orators  worthy  of  the  name. 

DEMOCEDES,  a  celebrated  physician  of 
Crotona.  He  practiced  medicine  successively 
at  Aegina,  Athens,  and  Samoa.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  along  with  Polycrates  in  u.o.  522, 
and  was  sent  to  Susa  to  the  court  of  Darius. 
Here  he  acquired  great  reputation  by  curing 
the  king's  foot  and  the  breast  of  the  queen 
Atossa.  Notwithstanding  his  honors  at  the 
Persian  court,  he  was  always  desirous  of  re- 
turning to  his  native  country.  In  order  to 
effect  this,  he  procured  by  means  of  Atossa 
that  he  should  he  sent  with  some  nobles  to 
explore  the  coast  of  Greece,  and  to  ascertain 
in  what  parts  it  might  be  most  successfully 
attacked.  At  Tarentum  he  escaped,  and  set- 
tled at  Crotona,  where  he  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  famous  wrestler,  Milo. 

DEMOCRITUS  (-i),  a  celebrated  Greek 
philosopher,  was  born  at  Abdera  in  Thrace 
about  b.c.  460.  He  spent  the  large  inheritance 
which  his  father  left  him  on  travels  into  dis- 
tant countries  in  pursuit  of  knowledge.  He 
was  a  man  of  a  most  sterling  and  honorable 
character.  He  died  in  361  at  a  very  advanced 
age.  There  is  a  tradition  that  he  deprived 
himself  of  his  sight  that  he  might  be  less  dis- 
turbed in  his  pursuits ;  but  it  is  more  proba- 
ble that  he  may  have  lost  his  sight  by  too 
severe  application  to  study.  This  loss,  how- 
ever, did  not  disturb  the  cheerful  disposition 
of  his  mind,  which  prompted  him  to  look  in 
all  circumstances  at  the  cheerful  side  of 
things,  which  later  writers  took  to  mean  that 
he  always  laughed  at  the  follies  of  men.  His 
knowledge  was  most  extensive.  It  embraced 
not  only  the  natural  sciences— mathematics, 
mechanics,  grammar,  music,  and  philosophy 
— but  various  other  useful  arts.  His  works 
were  composed  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  though  not 
without  some  admixture  of  the  local  peculiar- 
ities of  Abdera.  They  are  nevertheless  much 
praised  by  Cicero  on  account  of  the  liveliness 
of  their  style,  and  are  in  this  respect  com- 
pared even  wi  i  h  the  works  of  Plato.  Democ- 
ritus  was  the  founder  of  the  atomic  theory. 


DEMOPHON  or  DEMOPIIOON  (-ontis). 
(1)  Son  of  Celeus  and  MetanTra,  whom  Deme- 
ter  wished  to  make  immortal.  For  details, 
see  Cki.kus.— (2)  Sou  of  Theseus  and  Phaedra, 
accompanied  the  Greeks  against  Troy,  and 
on  his  return  gained  the  love  of  Phyllis, 
daughter  of  the  Thracian  king  Sithon,  and 
promised  to  marry  her.  Before  the  nuptials 
were  celebrated,  he  went  to  Attica  to  settle 
his  affairs,  and  as  he  tarried  longer  than 
Phyllis  had  expected,  she  thought  that  she 
was  forgotten,  and  put  an  end  to  her  life  ;  but 
she  was  metamorphosed  into  a  tree.  Deino- 
phon  became  king  of  Athens. 

DEMOSTHENES  (-is).  (1)  Son  of  Alcis- 
thenes,  a  celebrated  Athenian  general  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  In  n.o.  425  he  rendered 
important  assistance  to  Cleon  in  making  pris- 
oners of  the  Spartans  in  the  islaud  of  Sphac- 
teria.  In  413  he  was  sent  with  a  large  fleet 
to  Sicily  to  assist  Nicias ;  but  both  command- 
ers were  defeated,  obliged  to  surrender,  and 
put  to  death  by  the  Syracusans.  —  (2)  The 
greatest  of  Athenian  orators,  was  the  son  of 
Demosthenes,  and  was  born  in  the  Attic  de- 
mos of  Paeania,  about 
n.c.  385.  At  7  years  of 
age  he  lost  his  father, 
who  left  him  and  his 
younger  sister  to  the 
care  of  guardians,  who 
neglected  him  and 
squandered  his  prop- 
erty. When  he  was  20 
years  of  age  Demos- 
thenes accused  Apho- 
bus,  one  of  his  guard- 
ians, and  obtained  a 
verdict  in  his  favor. 
Emboldened  by  this 
success,  Demosthenes 
ventured  to  come  for- 
ward as  a  speaker  in  the  public  assembly. 
His  lirst  effort  was  unsuccessful,  but  he  was 
encouraged  to  persevere  by  the  actor  Satyrns, 
who  gave  him  instruction  in  action  and  dec- 
lamation. In  becoming  an  orator,  Demos- 
thenes had  to  struggle  a<rainst  the  greatest 
physical  disadvantages.  His  voice  was  weak 
and  his  utterance  defective;  and  it  was  only 
by  the  most  unwearied  exertions  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  the  obstacles  which 
nature  had  placed  in  his  way.  Thus  it  is  said 
that  he  spoke  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth,  to 
cure  himself  of  stammering ;  that  he  repeated 
verses  of  the  poets  as  he  ran  up  hill,  to 
strengthen  his  voice;  that  he  declaimed  on 
the  sea-shore,  to  accustom  himself  to  the 
noise  and  confusion  of  the  popular  assembly; 
that  he  lived  for  months  in  a  cave  under 
ground,  engaged  in  constantly  writing  ont 
the  history  of  Thucydides,  to  form  a  standard 
for  his  own  style.  It  was  about  355  that  De- 
mosthenes began  to  obtain  reputation  as  a 
speaker  in  the  public  assembly.  His  elo- 
quence soon  gained,  him  the  favor  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  influence  which  he  acquired  he  em- 
jdoyed  for  the  good  of  his  country,  and  not 
for  his  own  aggrandizement.  He  clearly  saw 
that  Philip  had  resolved  to  subjugate  Greece, 
and  he  therefore  devoted  all  his  powers  to 
resist  the   aggressions  of  the  Macedonian 
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monarch.  For  14  years  he  continued  the 
struggle  against  Philip,  and  neither  threats 
nor  hribes  could  turn  him  from  his  purpose. 
It  is  true  he  failed,  but  the  failure  roust  not 
be  considered  his  fault.  The  struggle  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  battle  of  Chaeronea 
(338),  by  which  the  independence  of  Greece 
was  crushed.  Demosthenes  was  present  at 
the  battle,  and  fled  like  thousands  of  others. 
At  this  time  many  accusations  were  brought 
against  him.  Of  these  one  of  the  most  for- 
midable was  the  accusation  of  Ctesiphon  by 
Aeschines,  but  which  was  in  reality  directed 
against  Demosthenes  himself.  Aeschines  ac- 
cused Ctesiphon  for  proposing  that  Demos- 
thenes should  be  rewarded  for  his  services 
with  a  golden  crown  in  the  theatre.  The 
trial  was  delayed  for  reasons  unknown  to  us 
till  330,  when  Demosthenes  delivered  his 
"Oration  on  the  Crown."  Aeschines  was  de- 
feated, and  withdrew  from  Athens.  [Af.sciu- 
nhb.]  Demostheues  was  one  of  those  who 
were  suspected  of  having  received  money 
from  Harpalus  in  325.  [Habpalus.]  His 
guilt  is  doubtful ;  but  he  was  condemned, 
and  thrown  into  prison,  from  which,  howev- 
er, he  escaped.  He  took  up  his  residence 
{mrtly  at  Troezene  and  partly*  in  Aegina, 
ooking  daily  across  the  sea  to  his  beloved 
native  land.  His  exile  did  not  last  long.  On 
the  death  of  Alexander  (323)  the  Greek  states 
rose  in  arms  against  Macedonia.  Demosthe- 
nes was  recalled,  and  returned  in  triumph. 
But  in  the  following  year  (3'22)  the  confeder- 
ate Greeks  were  defeated,  and  he  took  refuge 
in  the  temple  of  Poseidon  (Neptune),  in  the 
island  of  Calauria.  Here  he  was  pursued  by 
the  emissaries  of  Antipater;  whereupon  he 
took  poison,  which  he  had  for  some  time  car- 
ried about  his  person,  and  died  in  the  temple, 
3'.'i.  Sixty-one  orations  of  Demosthenes  have 
come  down  to  us.  Of  these  17  were  political, 
the  most  important  being  the  12  Philippic 
orations;  42  were  judicial,  the  most  celebra- 
ted being  the  orations  Against  Midias,  Against 
Leptines,  On  the  Dishonest  Conduct  of  Aes- 
chines during  his  Embassy  to  Philip,  and  On 
the  Crown  ;  and  2  were  show  speeches,  both 
of  which  are  spurious,  as  also  probably  are 
some  of  the  others. 

DENTATUS,  CURIUS.     [Cdbics.] 

DEO,  another  name  for  Demeter  (Ceres) ; 
hence  her  daughter  Persephone  is  called  by 
the  patronymic  Diiois  and  Deoine. 

DERBE  (-es),  a  town  in  Lycaonia,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Isauria. 

DEliCETIS  (-is),  DERCETO  (-us),  also 
called  Atargatia,  a  Syrian  goddess.  She  of- 
fended Aphrodite  (Venus),  who  in  conse- 
quence inspired  her  with  love  for  a  youth,  to 
whom  she  bore  a  daughter,  Semiramis ;  but 
ashamed  of  her  frailty,  she  killed  the  youth, 
exposed  her  child  in  a  desert,  and  threw  her- 
self into  a  lake  near  Ascalon.  Her  child  was 
fed  by  doves,  and  she  Herself  was  changed 
into  a  Ash.  The  Syrians  thereupon  wor- 
shiped her  as  a  goddess.  The  upper  part 
of  her  statue  represented  a  beautiful  woman, 
while  the  lower  part  terminated  in  the  tail  of 
a  fish.    She  appears  to  be  the  same  as  Dagon 


mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  as  a  deity  of 
the  Philistines. 

DERT5NA  (-ae:  Tertona),  an  important 
town  in  Liguria,  on  the  road  from  Genua  to 
Placentia. 

DEUCALION  (-onis),  son  of  Prometheus 
and  Clymeue,  king  of  Phthia,  in  Thessaly. 
When  Zeus  (Jupiter)  had  resolved  to  destroy 
the  degenerate  race  of  men,  Deucalion  and 
his  wife  Pyrrha  were,  on  account  of  their 
piety,  the  only  mortals  saved.  On  the  advice 
of  his  father,  Deucalion  built  a  ship,  in  which 
he  and  his  wife  floated  in  safety  during  the 
'.)  days'  flood,  which  destroyed  all  the  other 
inhabitants  of  Hellas.  At  last  the  ship  rested, 
according  to  the  more  general  tradition,  on 
Mount  Parnassus  in  Phocis.  Deucalion  and 
his  wife  consulted  the  sanctuary  of  Themis 
how  the  race  of  man  might  be  restored.  The 
goddess  bade  them  cover  their  heads  and 
throw  the  bones  of  their  mother  behind  them. 
After  some  doubts  respecting  the  meaning  of 
this  command,  they  agreed  in  interpreting 
the  bones  of  their  mother  to  mean  the  stones 
of  the  earth.  They  accordingly  threw  stones 
behind  them,  and  from  those  thrown  by  Deu- 
calion there  sprangup  men,  from  those  thrown 
by  Pyrrha  women.  Deucalion  then  descend- 
ed from  Parnassus,  built  his  first  abode  at 
Opus  or  at  Cynus,  and  became  by  Pyrrha  the 
father  of  Hellen,  Amphictyon,  Protogenia, 
and  others. 

DEVA.  (1)  (Chester),  the  principal  town 
of  the  Cornii  in  Britain,  on  the  Seteia  (Dee). 
—(2)  (Dee),  an  estuary  in  Scotland,  on  which 
stood  the  town  Dovanna,  near  the  modern 
Aberdeen. 

DIA,  the  ancient  name  of  Naxos. 

DIABLINTES.     [Aulkboi.] 

DIACRIA  (-ae),  a  mountainous  district  in 
the  N.E.  of  Attica,  including  the  plain  of 
Marathon.  [Attica.]  The  inhabitants  of 
this  district  were  the  most  democratical  of  the 
3  parties  into  which  the  inhabitants  of  Attica 
were  divided  in  the  time  of  Solon. 

DllGORAS  (-ae).  (1)  Son  of  Damagetue 
of  Ialysus  in  Rhodes,  celebrated  for  his  own 
victories  and  those  of  his  sons  and  grandsons, 
in  the  Grecian  games.  He  obtained  his  Olym- 
pic victory  u.o.  464.— (2)  Snruamed  the  Athe- 
ist, a  Greek  philosopher  and  poet,  a  native 
of  the  island  of  Melos,  and  a  disciple  of  De- 
mocritus.  In  consequence  of  his  attacks  upon 
the  popular  religion,  and  especially  upon  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  he  was  formally  ac- 
cused of  impiety,  b.o.  411,  and,  fearing  the 
results  of  a  trial,  fled  from  Athens.  He  went 
first  to  Pallene,  and  afterwards  to  Corinth, 
where  he  died. 

DIANA  (-ae),  an  ancient  Italian  divinity, 
whom  the  Romans  identified  with  the  Greek 
Artemis.  Her  worship  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  at  Rome  by  Servius  Tullius,  who 
dedicated  a  temple  to*  her  on  the  Aventine. 
At  Rome  Diana  was  the  goddess  of  light,  and 
her  name  contains  the  same  root  as  the  word 
dies.  As  Dianus  (Janus),  or  the  god  of  liirht, 
represented  the  sun,  so  Diana,  the  goddess 
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of  light,  represented  the  moon.  The  attri- 
butes of  the  Greek  Artemis  were  afterwards 
ascribed  to  the  Roman  Diana.  For  details, 
eee  Artemis. 


DliNlUM  (-i :  Denia),  a  town  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis  on  a  promontory  of  the  same 
name  (C.  Martin)  founded  by  the  Massilians. 
Here  stood  a  celebrated  temple  of  Diana,  from 
which  the  town  derived  its  name. 

DICAEA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Thrace,  ou  the 
lake  Bistonis. 

DICAEARCHIA.     [Puteoix] 

DICAEARCHCS  (-i),  a  celebrated  Peripa- 
tetic philosopher,  geographer,  and  historian, 
a,  native  of  Messana  in  Sicily,  a  disciple  of 
Aristotle,  and  a  friend  of  Theophrastns.  He 
wrote  a  vast  number  of  works,  of  which  only 
fragments  are  extant. 

DICTAEUS.     [Dictr.] 

DICTE  (-es),  a  mountain  in  the  E.  of  Crete, 
where  Zeus  (Jupiter)  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  up.  Hence  he  bore  the  surname  Dic- 
taeus.  The  Roman  poets  frequently  employ 
the  adjective  Dictaeus  as  synonymous  with 
Cretan. 

DICTYNNA  (-ae),  a  surname  both  of  Brit- 
omartis  and  Diana,  which  two  divinities 
were  subsequently  identified.  The  name  is 
connected  with  dixrvov,  a  hunting-net,  and 
was  borne  by  Britomartis  and  Diana  as  god- 
desses of  the  chase. 

DICTYS  (-yis  or  yos)  CRETENSIS  (-is), 
the  reputed  author  of  an  extant  work  in  Latin 
on  the  Trojan  war,  divided  into  6  books,  and 
entitled  Ephemeri*  Belli  Trojani,  professing 
to  be  a  journal  of  the  leading  events  of  the 
war.  In  the  preface  to  the  work  we  are  told 
that  it  was  composed  by  Dictys  of  Cnossus, 
who  accompanied  Idomeueus  to  the  Trojan 
war :  but  it  probably  belongs  to  the  time  of 
the  Roman  empire. 


DIDIUS  SALVJUS  JULIANUS  (-i),  bought 
the  Roman  empire  of  the  praetorian  guards, 
when  they  put  up  the  empire  for  sale  after 
the  death  of  Pertinax,  a.p.  196.  After  reign- 
ing two  months,  he  was  murdered  by  the  sol- 
diers when  Severus  was  marching  against  the 
city. 

DTD5  (-us ;  ace.  -o),  also  called  Elissa,  the 
reputed  founder  of  Carthage.  She  was  daugh- 
ter of  the  Tyriau  king  Belus,  and  sister  of 
Pygmalion,  who  succeeded  to  the  crown  after 
the  death  of  his  father.  Dido  was  married  to 
her  wealthy  uncle,  Acerbas,  who  was  mur- 
dered by  Pygmalion.  Upon  this  Dido  secret- 
ly sailed  from  Tyre  with  his  treasures,  accom- 
panied by  some  noble  Tyrians,  and  passed 
over  to  Africa.  Here  she  purchased  as  much 
land  as  might  be  enclosed  with  the  hide  of  a 
bull,  but  she  ordered  the  hide  to  be  cut  up 
into  the  thinnest  possible  strips,  and  with 
them  she  surrouuaed  a  spot,  on  which  she 
built  a  citadel  called  Byrsa  (from  /jr.po-u,  t.  e. 
the  hide  of  a  bull).  Around  this  fort  the  city 
of  Carthage  arose,  and  soon  became  a  power- 
ful and  flourishing  place.  The  neighboring 
king,  Hiarbas,  jealous  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
new  city,  demanded  the  hand  of  Dido  in  mar- 
riage, threatening  Carthage  with  war  in  case 
of  refusal.  Dido  had  vowed  eternal  fidelity 
to  her  late  husband  ;  but  seeing  that  the  Car- 
thaginians expected  her  to  comply  with  the 
demands  of  Hiarbas,  she  pretended  to  yield 
to  their  wishes,  and  under  pretense  of  sooth- 
ing the  manes  of  Acerbas  by  expiatory  sacri- 
fices, she  erected  a  funeral  pile,  on  which  she 
stabbed  herself  in  presence  of  her  people. 
After  her  death  she  was  worshiped  by  the 
Carthaginians  as  a  divinity.  Virgil  has  in- 
serted m  his  Aeueid  the  legend  of  Dido,  with 
various  modifications.  According  to  the 
common  chronology,  there  was  an  interval  of 
more  than  300  years  between  the  capture  of 
Troy  (i«.c.  11S4)  and  the  foundation  of  Car- 
thage  (k.o.  853);  but  Virgil,  nevertheless, 
makes  Dido  a  contemporary  of  Aeneas,  with 
whom  she  falls  in  love  on  his  arrival  in  Africa. 
When  Aeneas  hastened  to  seek  the  new  home 
which  the  gods  had  promised  him,  Dido,  in 
despair,  destroyed  herself  on  a  funeral  pile. 

DIDYMA.     [Branohidae.] 

DIESPITER.     [Jcpiter.] 

DIGENTIA  (-ae:  Licenza),  a  small  stream 
in  Latium,  beautifully  cool  and  clear,  flowing 
into  the  Anio,  through  the  Sabine  farm  of 
Horace. 

DINARCHUS  (-i),  the  last  and  least  im- 
portant of  the  10  Attic  orators,  was  born  at 
Corinth  about  n.o.  361.  As  he  was  a  foreign- 
er, he  could  not  come  forward  himself  as  an 
orator,  and  therefore  wrote  orations  for  oth- 
ers. He  belonged  to  the  friends  of  Phocion 
and  the  Macedonian  party.  Only  3  of  his 
speeches  have  come  down  to  us. 

DINDYMENl.    [DiNPYMrjs.l 

DINDYMU8  (-i)  m  DINDYMA  (-Oram). 
(1)  A  mountain  in  Phrygia,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Galatia,  near  the  town  Pessinus,  sacred  to 
Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  who  is  hence 
called  Dindymene.— (2)  A  mountain  inMysia, 
near  Cyzicus,  also  sacred  to  Cybele. 
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DIOCAESAREA  (-ae),  more  anciently 
SEPPHORIS,  in  Galilee,  was  a  small  place 
until  Herodes  Antipas  made  it  the  capital  of 
Galilee,  under  the  name  of  Diocaesarea. 

DlOCLETllNUS,  VALERIUS  (-i),  Roman 
emperor,  a.d.  2S4-305,  was  bom  near  Salona, 
in  Dalmatia,  in  '245,  of  most  obscure  parent- 
age. On  the  death  of  Numerianus,  he  was 
Sroclaimed  emperor  by  the  troops,  284.  That 
e  might  more  successfully  repel  the  barbari- 
ans, he  associated  with  himself  Maximianus, 
who  was  invested  with  the  title  of  Augustus, 
286.  Subsequently  (292)  the  empire  was  again 
divided.  Constantins  Chlorus  and  Galerius 
were  proclaimed  Caesars,  and  the  government 
of  the  Roman  world  was  divided  between  the 
2  Augusti  and  the  2  Caesars.  Diocletian  gov- 
erned the  East ;  but  after  an  anxious  reign  of 
21  years,  he  longed  for  repose.  Accordingly 
on  the  1st  of  May,  305,  he  abdicated  at  Nico- 
media,  and  compelled  his  reluctant  colleague, 
Maximian,  to  do  the  same  at  Milan.  Diocle- 
tian retired  to  his  native  Dalmatia.  and  pass- 
ed the  remaining  8  years  of  his  life  near  Sa- 
lona. in  philosophic  retirement,  devoted  to 
rural  pleasures  and  the  cultivation  of  his  gar- 
den. He  died  in  313.  One  of  the  most  memor- 
able events  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian  was  his 
fierce  persecution  of  the  Christians  (803),  to 
which  he  was  instigated  by  his  colleague  Ga- 
'erius. 


Coin  of  Diocletian. 


DIODORUS  (-i).  (1)  Surnamed  Ckonub,  a 
celebrated  dialectic  philosopher,  was  a  native 
of  Ia^us,  in  Caria,  and  lived  at  Alexandria  in 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter.— (2)  Sioulus,  of 
Agyrium,  in  Sicily,  a  celebrated  historian, 
was  a  contemporary  of  Julius  Caesar  and  of 
Augustus.  In  order  to  collect  materials  for 
his  history,  he  traveled  over  a  great  part  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  lived  a  long  time  at 
Rome.  His  work  was  entitled  Bibliotheca 
Hintorica,  The  Historical  Library,  and  was  a 
universal  history,  embracing  the  period  from 
the  earliest  mythical  ages  down  to  the  begin- 
ning of  Caesar's  Gallic  wars.  Of  the  40  books 
into  which  the  work  was  divided,  15  have 
come  down  to  us  entire,  namely,  the  first  5 
books,  containing  the  early  history  of  the 
Eastern  nations,  the  Egyptians,  Aethiopians, 
and  Greeks ;  and  books  11  to  20  inclusive, 
containing  the  history  from  the  2d  Persian 
war,  ij.c.  480,  down  to  302.  Of  the  rest,  only 
fragments  have  been  preserved.  In  his  writ- 
ings we  find  neither  method,  accuracy,  nor 
judgment.  As  an  authority,  he  can  not  be 
relied  upon.— (3)  Of  Tyre,  a  Peripatetic  phi- 
losopher, a  disciple  and  follower  of  Critolaus, 


whom  he  succeeded  as  the  head  of  the  Peri- 
patetic school  at  Athens.  He  flourished  n.o. 
110. 

DiODOTUS  (-i),  a  Stoic  philosopher,  and 
a  teacher  of  Cicero,  in  whose  house  he  died, 
n.o.  59. 

DIOGENES  (-is).  (1)  Of  Apoixonia,  in 
Crete,  a  celebrated  Ionic  philosopher,  and  a 
pupil  of  Anaximenes,  lived  in  the  5th  century 
n.c. — (2)  The  Babylonian,  a  Stoic  philoso- 
pher, was  a  pupil  of  Chrysippus,  and  succeed- 
ed Zeno  of  Tarsus  as  the  head  of  the  Sto  0 
school  at  Athens.  He  was  one  of  the  3  em* 
bassadors  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  Rome  in 
n.c.  155.— (3)  The  celebrated  Cynio  philoso- 
pher, was  born  at  Sinope,  in  Pontus,  about 
n.o.  412.  His  youth  is  said  to  have  been  spent 
in  dissolute  extravagance  ;  but  at  Athene  his 
attention  was  arrested  by  the  character  of 
Antisthenes,  and  he  soon  became  distin- 
guished by  his  austerity  and  moroseuess.  In 
summer  lie  used  to  roll  in  hot  sand,  and  in 
winter  to  embrace  statues  covered  with  snow ; 
he  wore  coarse  clothing,  lived  on  the  plainest 
food,  slept  in  porticoes  or  in  the  streets ;  and 
finallv,  according  to  the  common  story,  took 
up  his  residence  in  a  tub  belonging  to  the 
Metronm,  or  temple  of  the  Mother  of  the 
Gods.    On  a  voyage  to  Aegina  he  was  taken 

Erisoner  by  pirates,  and  carried  to  Crete  to 
e  sold  as  a  slave.  Here,  when  he  was  asked 
what  business  he  understood,  he  an- 
swered, "  How  to  command  men."  He 
was  purchased  byXeniades  of  Corinth, 
who  gave  him  his  freedom,  and  intrust- 
ed him  with  the  care  of  his  children. 
During  his  residence  at  Corinth  his  eel« 
ebrated  interview  with  Alexander  the 
Great  is  said  to  have  taken  place.  The 
conversation  between  them  begun  by 
the  kind's  saying,  "  I  am  Alexander  the 
Great;"  to  which  the  philosopher  re- 
plied, "And  I  am  Diogenes  the  Cynic." 
Alexander  then  asked  whether  he  could 
oblige  him  in  any  way,  and  received  no 
answer  except  "Yes;  you  "can  stand  out  of 
the  sunshine."  We  are  further  told  that 
Alexander  admired  Diogenes  so  much  that 
he  said,  "If  I  were  not  Alexander,  I  should 
wish  to  be  Diogenes."  Diogenes  died  at  Cor- 
inth, at  the  age  of  nearly  90,  n.o.  323.— (4)  La- 
ketius,  of  Laerte,  in  Cilicia,  probably  lived  in 
the  2d  century  after  Christ.  He  wrote  the 
Lives  of  the  Philosophers  in  10  books,  which 
work  is  still  extant. 

DIOMEDEAE  INSULAE,  5  small  islands 
in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  N.  of  the  promontory 
Garganum,  in  Apulia,  named  after  Diomedes. 
[Diomedks.]  The  largest  of  these,  called  Dio- 
medea  Insula  or  Trimerus  (Treviiti),  was  the 
place  where  Julia,  the  granddaughter  of  Au- 
gustus, died. 

DIOMEDES  (-is).  (1)  Son  of  Tydeus  and 
Delpyle,  whence  he  is  constantly  called  Ty- 
dldes,  succeeded  Adrastus  as  king  of  Argos. 
—Homeric  Story.  Tydeus  fell  in  the  expedi- 
tion against  Thebes,  while  his  son  Diomedes 
was  yet  a  boy  ;  but  Diomedes  was  afterwards 
one  of  the  Epigoni  who  took  Thebes.  He 
went  to  Troy  with  80  ships,  and  was,  next  to 
Achilles,  the  bravest  hero  in  the  Greek  army. 
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He  enjoyed  the  especial  protection  of  Athena 
(Minerva);  he  fought  against  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  Trojans,  such  as  Hector  and 
Aeneas,  and  even  with  the  gods  who  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Trojans.  He  thus  wounded 
both  Aphrodite  (Venus)  and  Ares  (Mars). — 
Later  Stories.     Diomedes  and  Ulysses  carried 


Diomedes  in  the  act  of  bearing  away  the  Palladium. 

off  the  palladium  from  the  city  of  Troy,  since 
it  was  believed  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken 
so  long  as  the  palladium  was  within  its  walls. 
After  the  capture  of  Troy,  he  returned  to  Ar- 
gos,  where  he  found  his  wife  Aegialea  living 
in  adultery  with  Hippolytus,  or,  according  to 
others,  with  Cometes  or  Cyllabarns.  This 
misfortune  befell  him  through  the  anger  of 
Aphrodite.  He  therefore  quitted  Argos,  and 
went  to  Aetolia.  He  subsequently  attempted 
to  return  to  Argos ;  but  on  his  way  home  a 
storm  threw  him  on  the  coast  of  Dannie,  in 
Italy.  He  married  Evippe,  the  daughter  of 
Dauuus,  and  settled  in  Daunia,  where  he  died 
at  an  advanced  age.  He  was  buried  in  oue 
of  the  islands  off  Cape  Garganum,  which  were 
called  after  him  the  Diomedean  islands.  His 
companions  were  inconsolable  at  his  loss,  and 
were  metamorphosed  into  birds  (Aves  Dwme- 
dear),  which,  mindful  of  their  origin,  used  to 
fly  towards  the  Greek  ships,  but  to  avoid 
those  of  the  Romans.  A  number  of  towns  in 
the  E.  part  of  Italy  were  believed  to  have  been 
founded  by  Diomedes.  A  plain  of  Apulia, 
near  Salapia  and  Cauusium,  was  called  Dio- 
medei  Cavipi,  after  him. — (2)  King  of  the  Bis- 
tones,  in  Thrace,  killed  by  Hercules  on  ac- 
count of  his  mares,  which  he  fed  with  human 
flesh. 

DION  (-onis),  a  Syracusan,  son  of  Hippari- 
nus,  and  a  relation  of  Dionysius,  who  treated 
him  with  the  greatest  distinction,  and  em- 
ployed him  in  many  services  of  trust  and  con- 
fidence. On  the  visit  of  Plato  to  Syracuse, 
Dion  became  an  ardent  disciple  of  the  philos- 
opher ;  and  when  the  younger  Dionysius  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Dion  watched  with  undis- 
guised contempt  his  dissolute  conduct,  and  so 
became  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  youthful 
tyrant.  Dion,  aided  by  Plato,  endeavored  to 
withdraw  him  from  his  vicious  courses,  but 
failed,  and  was  banished.    He  then  retired  to 


I  Athens.  Plato  visited  Syracuse  a  third  time, 
1  that  he  might  secure  the  recall  of  Dion ;  but 
failing  in  this,  Dion  determined  on  expelling 
the  tyrant  by  force.  In  this  he  succeeded; 
but  since  his  own  conduct  towards  the  Syra- 
cusaus  was  equally  tyrannical,  a  conspiracy 
was  formed  against  him,  and  he  was  assas- 
sinated in  his  own  house,  n.o.  363. 

DION  CASSlUS  (-i),  the  historian,  son  of 
a  Roman  senator;  born  a.i>.  155,  at  Nicaea, 
in  Bithyuia.  He  held  several  important  of- 
fices under  Commodus,  Caracalla,  and  Alex- 
ander Severus,  180-229,  and  afterwards  retired 
to  Campania ;  subsequently  he  returned  to 
Nicaea,  his  native  town,  where  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  and  died.  The  chief 
work  of  Dion  was  a  History  of  Rome,  in  80 
books,  from  the  landing  of  Aeneas  in  Italy  to 
a.i>.  229.  Unfortunately,  only  a  comparative- 
ly small  portion  of  this  work  has  come  down 
to  us  entire.  From  the  36th  book  to  the  54th 
the  work  is  extant  complete,  and  embraces 
the  history  from  the  wars  of  Lucullus  and  Cn. 
Pompey  against  Mithridates,  down  to  the 
death  of  Agrippa,  i$.c.  10.  Of  the  remaining 
books  we  have  only  the  epitomes  made  by 
Xiphiliuus  and  others.  Dion  Cassius  con- 
sulted original  authorities,  and  displayed 
great  judgment  and  discrimination  in  the 
use  of  them. 

DION  CHRYSOST0MUS  (-i),  that  is,  the 
golden-mouthed,  a  surname  given  him  on  ac- 
count of  his  eloquence,  was  born  at  Prusa,  in 
Bithynia,  about  the  middle  of  the  first  cent- 
ury of  our  era.  He  was  well  educated,  and 
increased  his  knowledge  by  traveling.  The 
emperors  Nerva  and  Trajan  entertained  for 
him  the  highest  esteem.  He  was  the  most 
eminent  of'the  Greek  rhetoricians  and  Soph- 
ists in  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire.  There 
are  extant  SO  of  his  orations ;  but  they  are 
rather  essays  on  political,  moral,  and  philo- 
sophical subjects  than  real  orations,  of  which 
they  have  only  the  form. 

DIONAEA.    [Diokb.] 

DIONE  (-es),  a  female  Titan,  by  Zeus  (Ju- 
piter), by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
Aphrodite  (Venus),  who  is  hence  called  Dio- 
naea,  and  sometimes  even  Dione.  Hence 
Caesar  is  called  Dionaem  Caesar,  because  he 
claimed  descent  from  Venus. 

DlONTSlUS  (-i).  (1)  The  Elder,  tyrant  of 
Syracuse,  sor  of  Hermocrates,  born  ko.  430. 
He  began  lifo  as  a  clerk  in  a  public  office. 
Prompted  by  ambition,  and  possessing  natu- 
ral talent,  he  gradually  raised  himself  to  dis- 
tinction ;  and  in  n.o.  405,  though  only  25  years 
of  age,  was  appointed  sole  general  at  Syra- 
cuse, with  full  powers.  From  this  period  we 
may  date  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  or 
tyranny,  which  continued  without  interrup- 
tion for  38  years.  He  strengthened  himself 
by  the  increase  of  (lie  army,  and  by  convert- 
ing the  island  Ortygia  into  a  fortified  resi- 
dence for  himself;  and  when  thoroughly  pre- 
Eared,  commenced  the  execution  of  his  am- 
itions  plans.  These  embraced  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  rest  of  Sicily,  the  humiliation  of 
Carthage,  and  the  annexation  of  part  of 
southern  Italy  to  his  dominions.    In  all  these 
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projects  he  succeeded.  During  the  last  20 
years  of  his  life  he  possessed  an  amount  of 
power  and  influence  far  exceeding  that  en- 
joyed by  any  other  Greek  before  the  time  of 
Alexander.  His  death  took  place  at  Syra- 
cuse, 367,  in  the  middle  of  a  war  with  Car- 
thage. He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 
Dionysius  the  younger.  The  character  of 
Dionysius  has  been  drawn  iu  the  blackest 
colors  by  many  ancient  writers;  he  appears, 
indeed,  to  have  become  a  type  of  a  tyrant  in 
its  worst  sense.  In  his  latter  years  he  be- 
came extremely  suspicious,  and  apprehensive 
of  treachery,  even  from  his  nearest  friends, 
and  is  said  to  have  adopted  the  most  exces- 
sive precautions  to  guard  against  it.  He 
built  the  terrible  prison  called  Lautumiae, 
which  was  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  in  the 
part  of  Syracuse  called  Epipolae.  Dionysius 
was  fond  of  literature  and  the  arts,  and  fre- 
quently entertained  at  his  court  men  distin- 
guished in  literature  and  philosophy,  among 
whom  was  the  philosopher  Plato.  He  was 
himself  a  poet,  and  repeatedly  contended  for 
the  prize  of  tragedy  at  Athens.  —  (2)  The 
Younger,  son  of  the  preceding,  succeeded 
his  father  as  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  u.o.  367.  He 
was  at  this  time  under  30  y  ars  of  age;  he 
had  been  brought  up  at  his  father's  court  iu 
idleness  and  luxury,  and  was  studiously  pre- 
cluded from  taking  any  part  iu  public  affairs. 
The  ascendency  which  Dion,  and  through  his 
means  Plato,  obtained  for  a  time  over  his 
mind  was  undermined  by  flatterers  and  the 
companions  of  his  pleasures.  Dion,  who  had 
been  banished  by  Dionysius,  returned  to  Sic- 
ily in  357,  at  the  head  of  a  small  force,  with 
the  avowed  object  of  dethroning  him.  Dio- 
nysius, finding  that  he  could  not  successfully 
resist  Dion,  sailed  away  to  Italy,  and  thus 
lost  the  sovereignty  after  a  reign  of  18  years, 
356.  He  now  repaired  to  Locri,  the  native 
city  of  his  mother,  Doris,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived in  the  most  friendly  manner;  but  he 
made  himself  tyrant  of  the  city,  and  treated 
the  inhabitants  with  the  utmost  cruelty.  Aft- 
er remaining  at  Locri  10  years,  he  obtain- 
ed possession  again  of  Syracuse,  where  he 
reigned  for  the  next  3  years,  until  Timoleon 
came  to  Sicily  to  deliver  the  Greek  cities 
there  from  the  dominion  of  the  tyrants.  lac- 
ing unable  to  resist  Timoleon,  he'surrendered 
the  citadel  into  the  hands  of  the  latter,  on 
condition  of  being  allowed  to  depart  in  safety 
to  Corinth,  343.  Here  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  a  private  condition;  and  accord- 
ing to  some  writers  was  reduced  to  support 
himself  by  keeping  a  school. —  (3)  Of  Hali- 
caknassus,  a  celebrated  Greek  rhetorician, 
lived  many  years  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, and  "died  u.o.  7.  His  principal  work 
was  a  history  of  Rome  in  22  books,  contain- 
ing the  history  of  the  city  from  the  mythical 
times  down  to  b.c.  264.  Of  this  work  only  the 
flrst  11  books  have  come  down  to  us.  These 
prove  that  he  possessed  considerable  artistic 
skill  as  well  as  rhetorical  power,  but  was  de- 
ficient both  as  an  historian  and  as  a  states- 
man. He  also  wrote  various  rhetorical  and 
critical  works,  which  abound  with  the  most 
exquisite  remarks  and  criticisms  on  the  works 
of  the  classical  writers  of  Greece.     Of  these 


several  have  been  preserved — (4)  Of  Hkrac- 
lea,  a  pupil  of  Zeno,  at  flrst  a  Stoic  and  after- 
wards an  Eleatic  philosopher. 

DIONYSUS  (-i),  the  youthful,  beautiful, 
but  efteminate  god  of  wine.  He  is  also  called 
both  by  Greeks  and  Romans  Bacchus,  that 


Marble  Head  of  the  Youthful  Dionysus.     (Leyden.) 

is,  the  noisy  or  riotous  god,  which  was  orig- 
inally only  an  epithet  or  surname  of  Dionysus. 
He  was  the  son  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  Semele, 
the  daughter  of  Cadmus  of  Thebes.  Before 
his  birth,  -Semele  was  persuaded  by  Hera 
(Juno),  who  appeared  to  her  in  disguise,  to 
request  the  father  of  the  gods  to  appear  to 
her  in  the  same  glory  in  which  he  approach- 
ed his  own  wife  Hera.  Zeus  unwillingly 
complied,  and  appeared  to  her  in  thunder 
and  lightning.  Semele,  being  seized  by  the 
flames,  gave  premature  birth  to  a  child;  but 
Zeus  saved  the  child,  sewed  him  up  in  his 
thigh,  and  thus  preserved  him  till  he  came 
to  maturity.  After  his  birth  Dionysus  was 
brought  up  by  the  nymphs  of  Mount  Nysa, 
who  were  rewarded  by  Zeus  by  being  placed 
as  Hyades  among  the  stars.  When  he  had 
grown  up,  Hera  drove  him  mad,  in  which 
state  he  wandered  through  various  parts  of 
the  earth.  He  first  went  to  Egypt,  thence 
proceeded  through  Syria,  then  traversed  all 
Asia,  teaching  the  inhabitants  of  the  differ- 
ent countries  of  Asia  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine,  and  introducing  among  them  the  ele- 
ments of  civilization.  The  most  famous  part 
of  his  wanderings  in  Asia  is  his  expedition 
to  India,  which  is  said  to  have  lasted  several 
years.  On  his  return  to  Europe,  he  passed 
through  Thrace,  but  was  ill  received  by  Ly- 
curgus,  king  of  the  Edones.  [Lycukgcs.] 
He  then  returned  to  Thebes,  where  he  com- 
pelled the  women  to  quit  their  houses,  and 
to  celebrate  Bacchic  festivals  on  Mount.  Ci- 
thaeron,  and  fearfully  punished  Pentheus, 
who  attempted  to  prevent  hi*  worship.    [Pen- 
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The  Youthful  Bacchus.    (Louvre.) 

tiieus.]  Dionysus  next  went  to  Argos,  where 
the  people  first  refused  to  acknowledge  him, 
but  after  punishing  the  women  with  frenzy, 
he  was  recognized  as  a  god.    His  last  feat  was 

Eerformed  on  a  voyage  from  Icaria  to  Naxos. 
[e  hired  a  ship  which  belonged  to  Tyrrheni- 
an pirates;  but  the  men,  instead  of  landing 
at  Naxos,  steered  towards  Asia,  to  sell  him 
there  as  a  slave.  Thereupon  the  god  changed 
the  mast  and  oars  into  serpents,  and  himself 
into  a  lion  ;  ivy  grew  around  the  vessel,  and 
the  sound  of  flutes  was  heard  on  every  side; 
the  sailors  were  seized  with  madness,  leaped 
into  the  sea,  and  were  metamorphosed  into 
dolphins.  After  he  had  thus  gradually  es- 
tablished his  divine  nature  throughout  the 
world,  he  took  his  mother  out  of  Hades, 
called  her  ThyonG,  and  rose  with  her  into 
Olympus. — Various  mythological  beings  are 
described  as  the  offspring  of  Dionysus;  but 
among  the  women  who  won  his  love  none  is 
more  famous  in  ancient  story  than  Ariadne. 
[Ariadne.] — The  worship  of  Dionysus  was  no 

Eart  of  the  original  religion  of  Greece.      In 
[omer  he  does  not  appear  as  one  of  the  great 
divinities;  he  is  there  simply  described  as 


the  god  who  teaches  man  the  preparation  ot 
wine.  As  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  spread 
in  Greece,  the  worship  of  Dionysus  likewise 
spread  farther  ;  and  after  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der's expedition  to  India,  the  celebration  of 
the  Bacchic  festivals  assumed  more  and  more 
their  wild  and  dissolute  character.  Dionysus 
may  be  taken  as  the  representative  of  the  pro- 
ductive and  intoxicating  power  of  nature. 
Since  wine  is  the  natural  symbol  of  this  pow- 
er, it  is  called  "  the  fruit  of  Dionysus."  On 
account  of  the  close  connection  between  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the  earlier  stages 
of  civilization,  he  is  regarded  as  a  lawgiver 
and  a  lover  of  peace.  As  the  Greek  drama 
had  grown  out  of  the  dithyrambic  choruses  at 
the  festival  of  Dionysus,  he  was  also  regarded 
as  the  god  of  tragic  art,  and  as  the  protector 
of  theatres.  Respecting  his  festivals  and  the 
mode  of  their  celebration,  and  especially  the 
introduction  and  suppression  of  his  worship 
at  Rome,  see  Diet,  of  Ant.,  art.  Dionysia.—lxx 
the  earliest  times  the  Graces  or  Charites 
were  the  companions  of  Dionysus,  but  after- 
wards we  find  him  accompanied  in  his  expe- 
ditions and  travels  by  Bacchantic  women, 
called  Lenae,  Maenades,  Thyiades,  Mimal- 
lones,  Clodoues,  Bassarae  or  Bassarides,  all 
of  whom  are  represented  in  works  of  art  as 
raging  with  madness  or  enthusiasm,  their 
heads  thrown  backwards,  with  disheveled 
hair,  and  carrying  in  their  hands  thyrsus- 
staffs  (entwined  with  ivy,  and  headed  with 
pine-cones),  cymbals,  swords,  or  serpents. 
Sileni,  Pans,  satyrs,  centaurs,  and  other  be- 
ings of  a  like  kind,  are  also  the  constant  com- 
panions of  the  god.     The  animal  most  com* 


Dionysus  (Bacchus)  holding  a  Cantharuo. 
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Dionysug.     (From  the  Choragic  Monument  of  Lysicrateg.) 


monly  sacrificed  to  Dionysus  was  the  ram. 
Among  the  things  sacred  to  him,  we  may 
notice  the  vine,  ivy,  laurel,  and  asphodel  j 
the  dolphin,  serpent,  tiger,  lynx,  panther, 
and  ass.      In  works  of  art  he  appears  as  a 

?'otithful  god.  The  form  of  his  hody  is  man- 
y,  but  approaches  the  female  form  by  its 
softness  and  roundness.  The  expression  of 
the  countenance  is  languid,  and  his  attitude 
is  easy,  like  that  of  a  man  who  is  absorbed  in 
sweet  thoughts,  or  slightly  intoxicated. 


DlOSCtTRI  (-Oram),  that  is,  sons  of  Zeue 
(Jupiter),  the  well-known  heroes  Castoe  and 
Pollux,  called  by  the  Greeks  Polydeuces. 
The  two  brothers  were  sometimes  called  Cas- 
toreb  by  the  Romans.  According  to  Homer 
they  were  the  sons  of  Leda  and  Tyndareus, 
kinu  of  Lacedaemon,  and  consequently  broth- 
ers of  Helen.  Hence  they  are  often  called  by 
the  patronymic  T/inddrtdae.  Castor  was  fa- 
mous for  his  skill  in  taming  and  managing 
horses,  and  Pollux  for  his  skill  in  boxing. 


Dionysus  (Bacchus)  drawn  by  Tigers.     (Museum  Capitolinum,  vol.  4,  tav.  63.) 


DIOSCORIDES  (-is)  PEDACITJS  or  PEDA- 
NIUS,  of  Anazarba,  in  Cilicia,  a  Greek  phy- 
sician, who  probably  lived  in  the  2d  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  the  author  of  an  extant 
work  on  Materia  Medica,  which  for  many 
ages  waB  received  as  a  standard  production. 


Both  had  disappeared  from  the  earth  before 
the  Greeks  were  sent  against  Troy.  Although 
they  were  buried,  says  Homer,  yet  they  came 
to  life  every  other  clay,  and  they  enjoyed  di- 
vine honors. — According  to  other  traditions, 
both  were  the  sons  of  Zeus  and  Leda,  and 


The  Farnese  Bull.     (Naples, 
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were  born  at  the  same  time  with  their  sister 
Helen  out  of  an  egg.  [Leda.]  According  to 
Others  ;ig;iin,  Pollux  aud  Helen  only  were 
children  of  Zens,  and  Castor  was  the  son  of 
Tyndarcus.  Hence  Pollux  was  immortal, 
while  Castor  was  subject  to  old  age  and  death 
like  other  mortals.  The  fabulous  life  of  the 
Dioscuri  is  marked  by  3  great  events.  1. 
Their  expedition  against  Athens,  where  they 
rescued  their  sister  Helen,  who  had  been  car- 
ried off  by  Theseus,  and  placed  in  Aphidnae, 
which  they  took.  8.  Their  part  in  the  expe- 
dition of  the  Argonauts,  during  which  Pollux 
killed,  in  a  boxing-match,  Amycus,  king  of 
Bebrycea,  During  the  Argonaatic  expedition 
they  founded  the  town  of  Dioscurias,  in  Col- 
chis. 3.  Their  battle  with  the  sons  of  Apha- 
reus,  Idas  and  Lynceus.  Castor,  the  mortal, 
fell  by  the  hands  of  Idas,  but  Pollux  slew 
Lynceus,  and  Zens  killed  Idas  by  a  flash  of 
lightning.  At  the  request  of  Pollux,  Zeus 
allowed  him  to  share  his  brother's  fate,  and 
to  live  alternately  ore  day  under  the  earth, 
and  the  other  in  the  heavenly  abodes  of  the 
gods.  According  to  a  different  form  of  the 
story,  Zeus  rewarded  the  attachment  of  the 
two  brothers  by  placing  them  among  the 
stars  as  Gemini.  —  These  heroic  youths  re- 
ceived divine  honors  at  Sparta,  from  whence 
their  worship  spread  over  other  parts  of 
Greece,  and  over  Sicily  and  Italy.  They  were 
worshiped  more  especially  as  the  protectors 
of  sailors,  for  Poseidon  (Neptune)  had  re- 
warded their  brotherly  love  by  giving  them 
power  over  winds  and  waves.  Hence  they 
are  called  by  Horace,  "Fratres  Helenae,  lu- 
cida  sidera."  Whenever  they  appeared  they 
were  seen  riding  on  magnificent  white  steeds. 
They  were  regarded  as  presidents  of  the  pub- 
lic games,  as  the  inventors  of  the  war  dance, 
and  the  patrons  of  poets  and  bards.  They 
are  usually  represented  in  works  of  art  as 
youthful  horsemen,  with  egg-shaped  helmets, 
crowned  with  stars,  and  with  spears  in  their 
hands.— At  Rome,  the  worship  of  the  Dios- 
curi was  introduced  at  an  early  time.  They 
were  believed  to  have  assisted  the  Romans 


Dioscuri  (Castor  and  Pollux).     (From  a  Coin  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.) 

against  the  Latins  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Re- 
gillus  ;  and  the  dictator  A.  Postumius  Alhinus 
during  the  battle  vowed  a  temple  to  them. 
This  temple  was  erected  in  the  forum,  oppo- 
site the  temple  of  Vesta.  The  eqnitcs  regard- 
ed the  Dioscuri  as  their  patrons,  and  went 
every  year,  on  the  15th  of  July,  in  a  magnifi- 
cent procession  on  horseback,  to  visit  their 
temple. 


Dioscuri  (Castor  and  Pollux).    (Millin.  Gal.  Myth.,  pi.  10*.; 

DIRAE  (-arum),  a  uame  of  the  Furiae. 
[Eumenidks.] 

DIRCE  (-es),  wife  of  Lycns,  who  married 
her,  after  divorcing  his  former  wife  Autiope. 
Dirce  treated  Antiope  with  great  cruelty; 
and  accordingly,  when  Amphion  and  Zethus, 
the  sons  of  Antiope  by  Zeus  (Jupiter),  ob- 
tained possession  of  Thebes,  they  took  a  sig- 
nal vengeance  upon  Dirce.  They  tied  her  to 
a  wild  bull,  which  dragged  her  about  till  she 
perished.  They  then  threw  her  body  into  a 
fountain  near  Thebes,  which  was  henceforth 
called  the  fountain  of  Dirce.  The  adjective 
Dircaeus  is  frequently  used  as  equivalent  to 
Boeotian. 

DlS  (gen.  Dltis),  contracted  from  Dives,  a 
name  sometimes  given  to  Pluto,  and  hence 
also  to  the  lower  world. 

DISCORDIA.     [Eris.] 

DlUM.  (1)  An  important  town  in  Mace- 
donia on  the  Thermaic  gulf.— (2)  A  town  in 
Chalcidice  in  Macedonia,  on  the  Strymonic 
gnlf. 

DIVICO  (-onis),  the  leader  of  the  Helve- 
tians in  the  war  against  L.  Cassias  in  n.c.  107, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  embassy  sent  to  Julius 
Caesar,  nearly  50  years  later,  n.o.  5S,  when  he 
was  preparing  to  attack  the  Helvetians. 

DIVITIlCUS  (-i),  an  Aeduan  noble  and 
brother  of  Dumnorix,  was  a  warm  adherent 
of  the  Romans  and  of  Caesar,  who,  in  consid- 
eration of  his  entreaties,  pardoned  the  treason 
of  Dumnorix  in  u.o.  5S. 

DIVODfjRUM  M:  Metz),  subsequently  Me- 
diomatrici,  and  still  later  Metis  or  Met t is,  the 
capital  of  the  Mediomatrici  in  Gallia  Belgica. 

DIVONA.     [Capuroi.] 

DOBERUS  (-i),  a  town  in  Paeonia  in  Mace- 
donia. E.  of  the  river  Echedorus. 

DODONA  (-ae),  the  most  ancient  oracle  in 
Greece,  situated  in  Epirns,  fonnded  by  the 
Pelasgians,  and,  dedicated  to  Zeus  (Jupiter). 
The  response3  of  the  oracle  were  given  from 
lofty  oaks  or  beech-trees.  The  will  of  the 
god  was  declared  by  the  wind  rustling  through 
the  trees,  and  in  order  to  render  the  sounds 
more  distinct,  brazen  vessels  were  suspended 
on  the  branches  of  the  trees,  which  being  set 
in  motion  by  the  wind  came  in  contact  with 
one  another."  These  sounds  were  interpreted 
in  early  times  by  men,  but  afterwards  by  ased 
women.     The  priests,  who  had  the  mana^«- 
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ment  of  the  temple  were  called  Selli  orHelli. 
The  oracle  of  Dodoua  had  less  influence  in 
historical  times  than  in  the  heroic  age,  and 
was  sapplanted  to  a  great  extent  by  the  ora- 
cle of  Delphi. 

DOLABELLA  (-ae),  the  name  of  a  celebra- 
ted patrician  family  of  the  Cornelia  gens. 
Those  most  deserving  of  notice  are :  (1)  Cn. 
Cornelius  Dolabella,  consul  b.o.  81,  whom 
the  young  Julius  Caesar  accused  in  77  of  ex- 
tortion in  his  province.  — (2)  Cn.  Cornelius 
Dolabella,  praetor  urbanus  in  81.  With  Ver- 
res  as  his  legate,  he  plundered  his  province  in 
Cilicia,  and  upon  his  return  was  accused,  be- 
trayed by  Verres,  and  condemned.— (3)  P. 
Cornelius  Dolabem.a,  the  son-in-law  of  Cic- 
ero, whose  daughter  Tnllia  he  married  in  51. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  profligate  men  of  his 
age,  and  his  conduct  caused  Cicero  great  un- 
easiness. On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil 
war  he  joined  Caesar,  and  fought  on  his  side 
at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48),  and  was  raised 
by  him  to  the  consulship  in  44.  He  afterwards 
received  from  Antony  the  province  of  Syria. 
On  his  way  to  his  province  he  plundered  the 
cities  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  senate  sent  against  him 
Cassius,  who  took  Caesarea,  in  which  Dola- 
bella  had  taken  refuse.  That  he  might  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  he  com- 
mitted suicide,  43. 

DOLON  (-onis),  a  spy  of  the  Trojans  in  the 
Trojan  war,  slain  by  Diomedes. 

DOLOPES  (-urn),  a  powerful  people  in 
Thessaly,  dwelt  on  the  Enipeus,  and  fought 
before  Troy.  At  a  later  time  they  dwelt  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Pindus ;  and  their  country, 
called  DSlSpTa,  was  reckoned  part  of  Epirns. 

DOMITIANUS  (-i),  or  with  his  full  name 
T.  Flavius  Domitianus  Augustus,  Roman 
emperor,  a.d.  81-96,  was  the  younger  son  of 
Vespasian,  and  was  born  at  Rome  a.d.  51. 
During  the  reigns  of  Vespasian  (09-71))  and  of 
his  brother  Titus  (79-S1)  he  was  not  allowed 
to  take  any  part  in  public  affairs.  During  the 
first  few  years  of  his  reign  his  government 
was  much  better  than  had  been  expected. 
But  his  conduct  was  soon  changed  for  the 
worse.  His  wars  were  mostly  unfortunate; 
and  his  want  of  success  both  wounded  his 
vanity  and  excited  his  fears,  and  thus  led  him 
to  delight  in  the  misfortunes  and  sufferings 
of  others.  In  83  he  undertook  an  expedition 
against  the  Chatti,  which  was  attended  with 
no  result,  though  on  his  return  to  Rome  in 
the  following  year  he  celebrated  a  triumph, 
and  assumed  the  name  of  Germauicus.  In  85 
Agricola,  whose  success  and  merits  excited 
his  jealousy,  was  recalled  to  Rome.  [Ageic- 
ola.J  After  his  war  with  the  Dacians, 
which  terminated  very  unfavorably  [Deceba- 
lus],  he  gave  full  sway  to  his  cruelty  and 
tyranny.  The  silent  fear  which  prevailed  in 
Rome  and  Italy  during  the  latter  years  of 
Domitian's  reign  is  briefly  but  energetically 
described  by  Tacitus  in  the  introduction  to 
his  Life  of  Agricola,  and  his  vices  and  tyran- 
ny are  exposed  in  the  strongest  colors  by  the 
withering  satire  of  Juvenal.  Many  conspira- 
cies had  been  formed  against  his  life,  which 
had  been  discovered;  but  he  was  at  length 


murdered  by  the  connivance  of  his  wife,  Do- 
mitia. 

DOMITIUS  AFER.     [Afer.] 

DOMITIUS    AHKNOBARBUS.      [Aukno- 

BARIJUS.] 

DOMITIUS  CALVTNUS.     [Calvinus.] 
DOMITIUS  CORBULO.     [Corbulo.] 
DOMITIUS  ULPIANUS.     [Ulpianus.] 
DONATUS  (-i).     (1)  A  celebrated  gramma- 
rian, who  taught  at  Rome  in  the  middle  of  the 
4th  century,  and  was  the  preceptor  of  St.  Je- 
rome.    His  most  famous  work  is  a  system  of 
Latiu  Grammar,  which  has  formed  the  ground- 
work of  most  elementary  treatises  upon  the 
same  subject  from  his  own  time  to  the  pres- 
ent day.— (2)  Tiberius  Claudius,  the  author 
of  a  Life  of  Virgil  in  '25  chapters,  prefixed  to 
many  editions  of  Virgil. 

DONUSA  or  DONTJSIA  (-ae),  one  of  the 
smaller  Sporades  in  the  Aegaeau  sea,  near 
Naxos.  It  produced  green  marble,  whence 
Virgil  calls  the  island  viridis.  Under  the  Ro- 
man emperors  it  was  used  as  a  place  of  ban- 
ishment. 

DORA  (-ae),  D(5RUS,  DORUM  (-i),  called 
Dor  in  the  O.  T.,  the  most  southerly  town  of 
Phoenicia  on  the  coast,  on  a  kind  of  penin- 
sula at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel. 

DORIS  (-idis).  (1)  Daughter  of  Oceanus 
and  Thetis,  wife  of  her  brother  Nereus,  and 
mother  of  the  Nereides.  The  Latin  poets 
sometimes  use  the  name  of  this  divinity  for 
the  sea  itself.— (2)  One  of  the  Nereides,  daugh- 
ter of  the  preceding.— (3)  A  small  and  mount- 
ainous country  in  Greece,  formerly  called 
Deyopis,  bounded  by  Thessaly  on  the  N.,  by 
Aetolia  on  the  W.,  by  Locris  on  the  S.,  and  by 
PhocisoutheE.  Itcontained4towns— Bourn, 
Citinium,  Erineus,  and  Pindus— which  form- 
ed the  Dorian  tetrapolis.  These  towns  never 
attained  any  consequence ;  but  the  country 
is  of  importance  as  the  home  of  the  Dorians 
(Dores),  one  of  the  great  Hellenic  races,  who 
conquered  Peloponnesus.  It  was  related  that 
Aegimius,  king  of  the  Dorians,  had  been 
driven  from  his  dominions  by  the  Lapithae, 
but  was  reinstated  by  Hercules ;  that  the  chil- 
dren of  Hercules  hence  took  refuge  in  this 
land  when  they  had  been  expelled  from  Pel- 
oponnesus ;  and  that  it  was  to  restore  them 
to  their  rights  that  the  Dorians  invaded  Pel- 
oponnesus. Accordingly,  the  conquest  of 
Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians  is  usually  called 
the  Return  of  the  Heraclidae.  [Heraolidae.] 
The  Dorians  were  divided  into  three  tribes : 
the  Hylleis,  Pamphyli,  and  Dymane*.  They 
were  the  ruling  class  throughout  Peloponne- 
sus; the  old  inhabitants  were  reduced  to 
slavery,  or  became  subjects  of  the  Dorians 
under  the  name  of  Perioeci. — (4)  A  district  in 
Asia  Minor  consisting  of  the  Dorian  settle- 
ments on  the  coast  of  Caria  and  the  neighbor- 
ing islands.  Six  of  these  towns  formed  a 
league,  called  the  Dorian  hexapolis,  consist- 
ing of  Lindus,  Ialysus,  and  Camirus  in  the 
island  of  Rhodes,  the  island  of  Cos,  and  Cni- 
dus  and  Halicarnassus  on  the  mainland. 

DORISCUS  (-i),  a  town  in  Thrace  at  the 
mouth  of  the  llebrus,  in  the  midst  of  an  ex- 
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tensive  plain  of  the  same  name,  where  Xerxes 
reviewed  his  vast  forces. 

DORUS  (-i),  a  son  of  Hellen,  and  the  myth- 
ical ancestor  of  the  Dorians. 

DORYLAEUM  (-1),  a  town  in  Phrygia 
Epictetus,  on  the  river  Thymbris,  with  warm 
baths,  which  are  used  at  the  present  day. 

DOSSENNUS  FABIUS,  or  DOB8KNUS,  an 
ancient  Latin  comic  dramatist,  censured  by 
Horace  on  account  of  the  exaggerated  buf- 
foonery of  his  characters. 

DRABESCUS  (-i),  a  town  in  the  district 
Edonis  in  Macedonia,  on  the  Strymon. 

DEACON  (-Gnis),  the  author  of  the  first 
Written  code  of  laws  at  Athens.  In  this  code 
he  affixed  the  penalty  of  death  to  almost  all 
crimes — to  petty  thefts,  for  instance,  as  well 
as  to  sacrilege  and  murder — which  gave  oc- 
casion for  the  remark  that  his  laws  were  writ- 
ten, not  in  ink,  but  in  blood.  His  legislation 
is  placed  in  ».o.  G21.  After  the  legislation  of 
Solon  (594),  most  of  the  laws  of  Dracon  fell 
into  disuse. 

DRANGIANA  (-ae),  a  part  of  Ariana, 
bounded  by  Gedrosia,  Carmania,  Arachosia, 
and  Aria.  It  sometimes  formed  a  separate 
satrapy,  but  was  more  usually  united  to  the 
satrapies  either  of  Arachosia  or  of  Gedrosia, 
or  of  Aria.  In  the  N.  of  the  country  dwelt 
the  Drangae,  a  warlike  people,  from  whom 
the  province  derived  its  name.  The  Ariaspae 
inhabited  the  S.  part  of  the  province. 

DRAVUS  (-i:  Drave),  a  tributary  of  the 
Danube,  flowing  through  Noricum  and  Pan- 
nonia ;  and  after  receiving  the  Marina  (Muhr), 
falling  into  the  Danube  E.  of  Mursa  (Essxk). 

DRE  PANUM  (-i),  that  is,  a  sickle.  (1)  Also 
Dr.KiwN.v  (•dram),  more  rarely  Dekpane  (-6b: 
Trapani),  a  sea-port  town  in  the  N.  VV.  corner 
of  Sicily,  founded  by  the  Carthaginians.  It 
was  here  that  Anchises  died,  according  to  Vir- 
gil.—(2)  Also  Drkpane,  a  town  in  Bithynia, 
the  birthplace  of  Helena,  mother  of  Constau- 
tine  the  Great,  in  whose  honor  it  was  called 
Hci.BNOPOt.ts,  and  made  an  important  place. 

DRUENTIA  (-ae:  Durance),  a  large  and 
rapid  river  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  rising  in 
the  Alps,  and  flowing  into  the  Rhone  hear 
Avenio  {Avignon). 

DRUSILLA  (ae).  (1)  Livi  a  (-ae),  mother  of 
the  emperor  Tiberius  and  wife  of  Augustus. 
[Livia.]  — (2)  Daughter  of  Germanicus  and 
Agrippina,  lived  In  incestuous  intercourse 
with  her  brother  Caligula,  who  loved  her 
most  tenderly  and  deified  her  at  her  decease, 
A.t).  38.— (3)  Daughter  of  Herodes  Agrippa  I., 
king  of  the  Jews,  married  Felix,  the  procura- 
tor of  Judaea,  and  was  present  with  her  hus- 
band when  St.  Paul  preached  before  Felix  in 

a.d.  8a 

DRUSUS  (-i),  the  name  of  a  distinguished 
family  of  the  Livia  gens.  It  is  said  that  one 
of  the  Livii  acquired  the  cinjnonien  DrttMU 
for  himself  and  his  descendants  by  having 
slain  in  combat  one  Drausns,  a  Gallic  chief- 
tain.—(1)  M.  Livius  Druscs,  tribune  of  the 
plebs  with  C.  Gracchus,  n.o.  122.  He  was  a 
stanch  adherent  of  the  aristocracy,  and 
gained  popularity  for  the  senate  by  proposing 


almost  the  same  measures  as  he  had  0] 
when  brought  forward  by  Gracehus.  He  was 
consul  in  ill.— (2)  M.  Linus  l> nests,  son  of 
No.  1,  an  eloquent  orator,  was  tribune  of  the 
nlebs,  1H.  Although,  like  his  father,  he  be- 
longed to  the  aristocratic"]  party,  he  medi- 
tated the  most  extensive  changes  in  the  Ro- 
man state.  He  proposed  and  carried  some 
portion  of  his  scheme;  but  eventually  his 
measures  became  very  unpopular.  The  sen- 
ate, perceiving  the  dissatisfaction  of  all  par- 
ties, voted  that  all  the  laws  of  Drnsus,  being 
carried  against  the  auspices,  were  null  and 
void  from  the  beginning.  Drnsus  now  began 
to  organize  a  formidable  conspiracy  against 
the  government;  but.  one  evening,  as  he  was 
entering  the  hall  of  his  own  house,  he  was 
stabbed,  and  died  a  few  hours  afterwards. 
The  death  of  Drnsus  destroyed  the  hopes  of 
the  Socii,  to  whom  he  had  promised  the  Ro- 
man citizenship,  and  was  thus  immediately 
followed  by  the  Social  war. — (3)  Livius  Dru- 
sus  Claupianus,  father  of  Livia,  who  was  the 
mother  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  He  was  one 
of  the  gens  Claudia,  and  was  adopted  by  a 
Livius  Drnsus.  Being  proscribed  by  the  tri- 
umvirs (42),  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. — 
(4)  Nero  Claudius  Drusus,  commonly  called 
by  the  moderns  Drusus  Senior,  to  distinguish 
him  from  No.  5,  was  the  son  of  Tib.  Claudius 
Nero  and  Livia,  and  younger  brother  of  the 
emperor  Tiberius.  He  was  born  in  the  house 
of  Augustus  three  months  after  the  marriage 
of  Livia  and  Augustus,  n.c.  38.  Drusus,  as  he 
grew  up,  was  more  liked  by  the  people  than 
was  his  brother.  He  married  Antonia,  the 
daughter  of  the  triumvir,  and  was  greatly 
trusted  by  Augustus,  who  employed  him  in 
important  offices.  He  carried  on  the  war 
against  the  Germans,  and  in  the  course  of  4 
campaigns  (k.o.  12-9)  he  advanced  as  far  as 
the  Albis  (Elbe).  In  his  first  campaign  he  dug 
a  canal  (Fossa  Drusiana)  from  the  Rhine  near 
Arnheim  to  the  Yssel,  near  Doesberg;  and 
he  made  use  of  this  canal  to  sail  from  the 
Rhine  into  the  ocean.  On  the  return  of  the 
army  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Rhine,  he  died  in 
consequence  of  a  fracture  of  his  leg,  which 
happened  through  a  fall  from  his  horse.— (i) 
Duubus  Caesar,  commonly  called  by  modern 
writers  Ducsus  Junior,  was  the  son  of  the 
emperor  Tiberins  by  his  1st  wife,  Vipsania. 
He  married  Livia,  the  sister  of  Germanicus. 
He  was  poisoned  by  Sejanus,  the  favorite  of 
Tiberius,  who  aspired  to  the  empire,  a.d.  23. 
— (■')  Drusus,  second  son  of  Germanicus  and 
Agrippina,  also  fell  a  victim  to  the  ambition 
of  Sejanus  a  few  years  after  No.  5. 

DRYXDES.     [Nympiiae.] 

DRYAS  (-adis),  father  of  theThracian  king 
Lycurgus,  who  is  hence  called  Dryantides. 

DRYMAEA  (-ae)  or  DRYMUS'(-i),  a  town 
in  Phocis,  a  little  S.  of  the  Cephissus. 

DRYMUS  (-i).  (1)  See  Drymaea.  — (2)  A 
strong  place  in  Attica,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Boeotia. 

DRYMTJSSA  (-ae),  an  island  off  the  coast 
of  Ionia,  opposite  Clazomenae. 

DRYOPE  (-es),  daughter  of  king  Dryops, 
was  beloved  by  Apollo,  by  whom  she  became 
the  mother  of  Amphissub.    She  was  afterwards 
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carried  off  by  the  Haraadryades,  and  became 
a  nymph. 

DRYOPES  (-nm),  a  Pelasgic  people,  who 
dwelt  first  in  Thessaly,  from  the  Spercheus 
to  Parnassus,  and  afterwards  in  Doris,  which 
was  called  from  them  Dkyopis.  Driven  out 
of  Doris  by  the  Dorians,  they  migrated  to 
other  countries,  and  settled  in  Peloponnesus, 
Euboea,  and  Asia  Minor. 

DTJBIS  (-is:  Doubs),  a  river  in  Gaul,  rising 
in  M.  Jurassus  (Jura),  flowing  past  Vesoutio 
(Desanron),  and  falling  into  the  Arar  (Safme) 
near  Cabillonnm  (Chalons). 

DUBRIS  PORTUS  (Dover),  a  sea-port  town 
of  the  Cantii  in  Britain:  here  was  a  fortress 
erected  by  the  Romans  against  the  Saxon 
pirates. 

DUlLlUS  (-i),  consul  n.a  2G0,  gained  a  vic- 


Columna  Iiostrata. 


tory  over  the  Carthaginian  fleet  by  means  of 
grappling-irons,  which  drew  the  enemy's 
ships  towards  his,  and  thus  changed  the  sea- 
light  into  a  land-fight.  This  was  the  fiivt 
naval  victory  that  the  Romans  had  ever 
gained,  and  the  memory  of  it  was  perpetuated 
by  a  column  which  was  erected  in  the  forum, 
and  adorned  with  the  beaks  of  the  conquered 
ships  (Columna  Rostrata). 

DULGIBINI  (-orum),  a  people  in  Germany, 
dwelling  on  the  VV.  bank  of  the  Weser. 

DULICHIUM.     [Eouinaoes.] 

DUMNO-RIX  (-igis),  a  chieftain  of  the  Ae- 
dui,  and  brother  of  Divitiacus.  He  was  an 
enemy  of  the  Romans,  and  was  put  to  death 
by  Caesar's  order,  b.c.  54. 

DUNIUM.     [Dceotriges.] 

DURIUS  (-i :  Duero,  Douro),  one  of  the 
chief  rivers  of  Spain,  near  Numantia,  and 
floAving  into  the  Atlantic. 

DUROCORTORUM  (-i :  Rheimn),  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Remi  in  Gallia  Belgica,  subsequent- 
ly called  Remi. 

DURONIA,  a  town  in  Samninm,  in  Italy, 
W.  of  the  Candine  passes. 

DUROTRIGES  (-urn),  a  people  in  Britain, 
in  Dorsetshire  and  the  W.  of  Somersetshire; 
their  chief  town  was  Dnuium  (Dorchester). 

DUROVERNUM  or  DARVERNUM  (-i  : 
Canterbury),  a  town  of  the  Cantii  in  Britain, 
afterwards  called  Cantuaria. 

DYMAS  (-an tis),  father  of  Hecuba,  who  ia 
hence  called  Dyma/nti*. 

DYME  (-es)  or  DTMAE  (-arum),  a  town  in 
the  W.  of  Achaia,  near  the  coast ;  one  of  the 
12  Achaean  towns. 

DYRRHACHIUM  (-i :  Durazzo),  formerly 
called  Eimdamntb,  a  town  in  Greek  Illyria, 
on  a  peninsula  in  the  Adriatic  Sea.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Corcyreans,  and  received  the 
name  of  Epidamnus;  but  since  the  Romans 
regarded  this  name  a  bad  omen,  as  reminding 
them  of  damnum,  they  changed  it  into  Dyr- 
rhachium.  It  was  the  usual  place  of  landing 
for  persons  who  crossed  over  from  Brundisi- 
um. 


E. 


EBORXCUM  or  EBURlCUM  (-i :  York),  a 
town  of  the  Brigantes  in  Britain,  made  a  Ro- 
man station  by  Agricola,  and  became  the  chief 
Roman  settlement  in  the  island.  It  was  both 
a  municipium  and  a  colony,  and  the  residence 
of  the  Roman  emperors  when  they  visited 
Britain.  Here  the  emperors  Septimius  Seve- 
rus  and  Constautius  Chlorus  died. 

EBUDAE  or  HEBtJDAE  (-arum  Hebrides), 
islands  in  the  Western  Ocean  off  Britain. 

EBURONES  (-nm),  a  German  people,  who 
crossed  the  Rhine  and  settled  in  Gallia  Beliri- 
ca,  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Mosa  (Haas). 

EBUR0VICES._  [Apr.KROt.1 

EBUSUS  or  EBUSUS  (-i :  Iviza),  the  laroest 
of  the  Pityusae  insulae,  off  the  E.  coast  of 


Spain,  reckoned  by  some  writers  among  the 
Baleares. 

ECBXTlNX  (-Oram:  Hamadan),  a  great 
city,  most  pleasantly  situated,  near  the  foot 
of  Mount  Orontes,  in  the  N.  of  Great  Media, 
was  the  capital  of  the  Median  kingdom,  and 
afterwards  the  summer  residence  of  the  Per- 
sian and  Parthian  kings.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  first  king  of  Media,  Dei- 
oces. 

ECETRA  (-a0,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Vol- 
sci,  destroyed  by  the  Romans  at  an  early  po 
riod. 

ECHEDORUS  (-i),  a  small  river  in  Macedo- 
nia, flowing  through  Mygdonia,  and  falling 
into  the  Thermaic  gulf. 
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fiCHEMUS  (-i),  king  of  Arcadia,  slew,  in 
single  combat,  Hyllus,  the  boo  of  Hercules. 

KtiliDNA  (-ae),  a  monster,  half  woman 
and  half  serpent,  became  by  Typhon  the 

mot  her  of  the  Chimaern,  of  the  many-headed 
dog  Orthns,  of  the  hnndred-headea  dragon 

who  guarded  the  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  of 
the  Colchian  dragon,  of  the  Sphinx,  of  Cerbe- 
rus (hence  called  Behidniua  cam's),  of  Scylla, 
of  Gorgon,  of  the  Lernaean  Hydra  (.Echidna 
Lernaea),  of  the  eagle  which  consumed  the 
liver  of  Prometheus,  and  of  the  Nemean  lion. 
She  was  killed  in  her  6leep  by  Argus  Pauop- 
tes. 

ECHXNADES  (-nni),  a  group  of  small 
islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous,  belong- 
ing to  Arcanania,  said  to  have  been  formed 
by  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Achelous. 
They  appear  to  have  derived  their  name  from 
their  resemblance  to  the  Echinus,  or  sea- 
urchin.  The  largest  of  these  islands  was 
named  DueTchium,  and  belonged  to  the  king- 
dom of  Ulysses,  who  is  hence  called  Dulichius. 
ECHlON  (-Onis).  (1)  One  of  the  heroes 
who  sprang  up  from  the  dragon's  teeth  sown 
by  Cadmus.  He  was  the  husband  of  Agave 
and  father  of  Pentheus,  who  is  hence  called 
Eclnonules. — (2)  Son  of  Hermes  (Mercury) 
and  AntiauTra,  took  part  in  the  Calydonian 
hunt,  and  in  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts. 
ECHO  (-us),  a  nymph  who  used  to  keep 
Juno  engaged  by  incessantly  talking  to  her, 
while  Jupiter  was  sporting  with  the  nymphs. 
Juno,  however,  found  out  the  trick  that  was 
played  upon  her,  and  punished  Echo  by 
changing  her  into  an  echo.  Echo  in  this  state 
fell  in  love  with  Narcissus;  but  as  her  love 
was  not  returned,  she  pined  away  in  grief,  so 
that  in  the  end  there  remained  of  her  nothing 
but  her  voice. 

EDESSA  (-f.C/.  (1)  Also  called  Antiochia 
Cam.irriioe  (O.T.  Ur),  a  very  ancient  city  in 
the  N.  of  Mesopotamia,  the  capital  of  Osroene, 
and  the  seat  of  u.  \ndependent  kingdom  from 
b.o.  13T  to  a.d.  21o,  [Aboarcs.]— (2)  A  city 
of  Macedonia,  the  burial-place  of  the  kings. 

EDETANI  or  SEDETANI  (-orurn),  a  people 
in  HispaniaTarraconer.sis,  E.  of  the  Celtiberi. 
EDONI  or  EDONES  (-am),  a  Thracian  peo- 
ple, between  the  Nestus  and  the  Strymon, 
celebrated  for  their  orgiastic  worship  of  Bac- 
chus: whence  BdOhis  in  the  Latin  poets  sig- 
nifies a  female  Bacchante,  and  EdOncs  is  used 
as  equivalent  to  Thracian. 

EETION  (-onis),  king  of  the  Placian  Thebe, 
in  Cilicia,  and  father  of  Andromache,  the  wife 
of  Hector. 
EGERIA.     [Aegeria.] 
EGESTA.     [Seoebta.] 
EGNATIA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Apulia  on  the 
coast,  called  G.NATiAby  Horace.    It  was  cele- 
brated for  its  miraculous  stone  or  altar,  which 
of  itself  set  on  fire  frankincense  and  wood  ;  a 
prodigy  which  afforded  amusement,  to  Horace 
and  his  friends,  who  looked  upon  it  as  a  mere 
trick.    Egnatia  was  situated  on  the  high-road 
from  Rome  to  Brundisium,  which  from  Egna- 
tia to  Brundisium  bore  the  name  of  the  via 
Eqmatia.     The  continuation  of  this  road  on 


the  other  side  of  the  Adriatic  from  Dyrrha- 
chium  to  Byzantium  also  bore  the  name  of 
Via  Bfft  atia.  It  was  the  great  military  road 
between  Italy  and  the  E.  Commencing  at 
Dyrrhachiuin,  it  passed  by  Lychnidus,  Hera- 
clea,  Lviu  estis,  Edessa,  Thessalonica,  Am- 
phipolis,  Philippi,  and  traversing  the  whole  of 
Thrace,  finally  reached  Byzantium. 

EION  (-onis),  a  town  in  Thrace,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Strymon,  25  stadia  from  Anon 
phipolis,  of  which  it  was  the  harbor. 

ELAEA  (-ae),  an  ancient  city  on  the  ccast 
of  Aeolis  in  Asia  Minor,  subsequently  served 
as  the  harbor  of  Pergamus.  The  gulf  on 
which  it  stood  was  named  after  it  Sinus  Ela- 
iticus. 

ELAEtTS  (-untis)  or  ELEFS  (-untie),  a 
town  on  the  S.  E.  point  of  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonese, with  a  harbor  and  an  heronm  of  Pro- 
tesilaus. 

ELAGABALUS  (-i),  Roman  emperor,  a.i>. 
218-22-2,  son  of  Julia  Soemias  and  Varius  Mar- 
cellus,  was  born  at  Emesa  about  205,  and  was 
called  Elagabalus  because  in  childhood  he 
was  made  priest  of  the  Syro- Phoenician  sun- 
god  at  Emesa  bearing  that  name.  He  ob 
taiued  the  purple  at 
the  age  of  13,  by 
the  intrigues  of  his 
grandmother,  Julia 
Maesa.who  gave  out 
that  he  was  the  son 
ofCaracalla.  On  his 
accession  he  took 
the  name  of  If.  At> 
KEUus  Antoninus. 
He  was  a  prince  of 
incredible  folly,  su- 
perstition, and  vice. 
He  was  slain  by  the 
soldiers  in  222,  and 
was  succeeded  by 
his  cousin  Alexan- 
der SeveruS.  Elagabalus. 

ELANA.     [Aei.ana.] 

ELlTEA  (-ae).  (1)  A  town  In  Phocis,  sit- 
uated near  the  Cephissus  in  a  fertile  valley, 
which  was  an  important  pass  from  Thessaly 
to  Boeotia.— (2)  A  town  in  Pelasgiotis  in 
Thessaly,  near  Gonni. — (3)  Or  Elatrea,  a 
town  in  Epirus,  near  the  sources  of  the  Co- 
cytus. 

ELlTUS  (-i),  one  of  the  Lapithae,  and  fa- 
ther of  Caeuens,  who  is  hence  called  £l  «(<'■)  ae. 

ELAVER  (-eris:  Allier),  a  river  in  Aquita- 
nia,  a  tributary  of  the  Liger. 

ELEA.     [Velia.] 

ELECTRA  (-ae),  i.  e.  the  bright  or  brilliant 
one.  (1)  Daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys, 
wife  of  Thaumas,  and  mother  of  Iris  and  the. 
Harpies,  Aello  and  Ocypete.— (2)  Daughter  of 
Atlas  and  Pleione,  one  of  the  7  Pleiades,  and 
by  Zens  (Jupiter)  mother  of  Iasion  and  Dar- 
danus.— (3)  Daughter  of  Agamemnon  and 
Clvtaemnestra,  also  called  Laodice,  sister  of 
[phigenia  and  Orestes.  After  the  murder  of 
her  father  by  her  mother,  she  saved  the  life 
of  her  young  brother  Orestes  by  sending  him 
to  King  Strophius  until  he  had  grown  up  to 
manhood.   Electra  then  excited  him  to  avenge 
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the  death  of  Agamemnon, 
and  assisted  him  in  slaying 
their  mother  Clytaemues- 
tra.  [Orbstes.]  After  the 
death  of  the  latter,  Orestes 
gave  her  in  marriage  to  his 
friend  Pylades. 

ELECTRIDES     INSXJ- 
LAE.     [Eridanus.] 

ELECTRON  (-6nis), 
son  of  Perseus  and  Andro- 
meda, and  father  of  Alc- 
mene,  the  wife  of  Amphit- 
ryon. For  details,  see  Am- 
phitryon. 
ELEON  (-onis),  a  town 
_in  Boeotia,  near  Tan  aura. 
ELEPHANTINE  (-es),  an  island  in  the  Nile, 
with  a  city  of  the  same  name,  opposite  to  Sy- 
eue,  and  7  stadia  helow  the  Little  Cataract, 
was  the  frontier  station  of  Egypt  towards 
Ethiopia,  and  was  strongly  garrisoned  under 
the  Persians  and  the  Romans. 

ELEUSIS  (-Into),  a  town  and  demns  of  At- 
tica, situated  N.  W.  of  Athens,  on  the  coast 
near  the  frontiers  of  Megara.  It  possessed  a 
magnificent  temple  of  Demeter  (Ceres),  and 
gave  its  name  to  the  great  festival  and  mys- 
teries of  the  Eleusinia,  which  were  celebrated 
in  honor  of  Demeter  and  Persephone  (Pros- 
erpine). 


in  the  S.  of  Elis :  while  the  N.  of  the  country 
was  inhabited  by  the  Epeans,  with  whom 
some  Aetolian  tribes  were  mingled.  On  the 
conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Heraclidae, 
the  Aetolian  chief  Oxylus  received  Elis  as  his 
share  of  the  conquest ;  and  it  was  the  union 
of  his  Aetolian  and  Dorian  followers  with  the 
Epeans  which  formed  the  subsequent  popu- 
lation of  the  country,  under  the  general  name 
of  Eleans.  Elis  owed  its  importance  in  Greece 
to  the  worship  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  at  Olympia, 
near  Pisa,  in  honor  of  whom  a  splendid  festi- 
val was  held  every  4  years.  [Olympia.]  In 
consequence  of  this  festival  being  common  to 
the  whole  of  Greece,  the  country  of  Elis  was 
declared  sacred,  and  its  inhabitants  possessed 
priestly  privileges. 

ELISSA.    [Dido.] 

ELLOPIA  (-ae).  (1)  A  district  in  the  N.  of 
Euboea,  near  the  promontory  Ceuaeum,  with 
a  town  of  the  same  name :  the  whole  island 
of  Euboea  is  sometimes  called  Ellopia.— (2) 
An  ancient  name  of  the  district  about  Dodo- 
ua  in  Epirus. 

ELONE  (-es),  a  town  of  the  Perrhaebi,  in 
Thessaly,  afterwards  called  LTmoue. 

ELPENOR  (-oris),  one  of  the  companions 
of  Ulysses,  who  were  metamorphosed  by  Cir- 
ce into  swine,  and  afterwards  back  into  men. 
Intoxicated  with  wine,  Elpenor  one  day  fell 
asleep  on  Circe's  roof,  and  broke  his  neck. 


ELICITJS  (-i),  a  surname  of  Jupiter  at 
Rome,  because  he  was  invoked  to  send  down 
lightning. 

ELIMBERRUM.     [Atjsoi.] 

ELlMEA,  -IA  (-ae),  or  ELIMIOTIS,  a  dis- 
trict of  Macedonia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Epirus 
and  Thessaly,  originally  belonging  to  Illyria. 
Its  inhabitants,  the  Elimaei,  were  Epirots. 

ELIS  (-idis),  a  country  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Peloponnesus,  bounded  by  Achaia  on  the  N., 
Arcadia  on  the  E.,  Messeuia  on  the  S.,  and 
the  Ionian  sea  on  the  W.  It  was  divided  into 
3  parts :  (1)  Elis  Proper,  or  Hollow  Elis, 
the  N.  part,  watered  by  the  Peneus,  of  which 
the  capital  was  also  called  Elis.— (2)  Pisatis, 
the  middle  portion,  of  which  the  capital  was 
Pisa. — (3)  Triphyi.ia,  the  S.  portion,  of  which 
Pylos  was  the  capital,  lying  between  the  Al- 
pheus  and  the  Neda.— In  the  heroic  times  we 
find  the  kingdom  of  Nestor  and  the  Pelidae 


ELUSATES  (-urn),  a  people  in  Aquitania, 
in  the  interior  of  the  country. 

ELtMAIS  (-idis),  a  district  of  Snsiana, 
which  derived  its  name  from  the  Elymaei  or 
Elymi,  a  warlike  and  predatory  people.  They 
are  also  found  in  the  mountains  of  Great  Me- 
dia, and  were  probably  among  the  most  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  the  country  N.  of  the  head 
of  the  Persian  Gulf:  in  the  O.  T.  Susiaua  is 
called  Elam. 

ELTMTJS  (-i),  natural  son  of  Auchises,  and 
brother  of  Eryx ;  one  of  the  Trojans  who  fled 
from  Troy  to  Sicily.  With  the  aid  of  Aeneas 
they  built  the  towns  of  Aegesta  and  Elyme. 
The  Trojans  who  settled  in  that  part  of  Sicily 
called  themselves  Elymi,  after  Elymus. 

ELYSIUM  (-i),  the  Ely sian  fields.  In  Ho- 
mer Elysium  forms  no  part  of  the  realms  of 
the  dead  ;  he  places  it  on  the  W.  of  the  earth, 
near  Ocean,  and  describes  it  as  a  happy  land, 
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where  there  is  neither  snow,  nor  cold,  nor 
ram.  Hither  favored  heroes,  like  Menelaus, 
pass  without  dying,  :uid  live  happy  under  the  : 
rule  of  Bhadamanthns.  In  the  Latin  poets 
Elysium  is  part  of  the  lower  world,  and  the 
residence  of  the  shades  of  the  Blessed. 

KMaTHIA  (-ae),  a  district  of  Macedonia, 
between  the  Qaliacmon  and  the  Axius.  The 
poets  frequently  give  the  name  of  Emath  ..  to 
Ihe  whole  of  Macedonia,  and  sometimes  even 
to  th°  neighboring  Thessaly. 

KmaTHIDES  (-urn),  the  9  daughters  of 
Pierus,  king  of  Emathia. 

EMESA  or  EMISA  (-ae),  a  city  of  Syria,  on 
the  E.  bank  of  the  Orontes,  the  native  city  of 
Elagabalus. 

EMPEDOCLES  (-is),  a  philosopher  of  Agri- 
gentum,  in  Sicily,  flourished  about  n.o.  444. 
He  was  learned  and  eloquent;  and,  on  ac- 
count of  his  success  in  curing  diseases,  was 
reckoned  a  magician.  His  death  is  said  to 
have  been  as  miraculous  as  his  life.  One  tra- 
dition related  that  he  threw  himself  into  the 
flames  of  Mount  Aetna,  that  by  his  sudden 
disappearance  he  might  be  believed  to  be  a 
god  ;  but  ir  was  added  that  the  volcano  threw 
up  one  of  his  sandals,  and  thus  revealed  the 
manner  of  his  death.  His  works  were  all  in 
verse ;  and  some  fragments  of  them  have 
come  down  to  us.  Empedocles  was  chosen 
as  a  model  by  Lucretius. 

EMPORIAE  (-arum)  or  EMPORIUM  (-1 : 
Amjnirias),  a  town  of  the  Iudigetes  in  His- 
paniaTarraconensis,  near  the  Pyrenees,  situ- 
ated on  the  river  Clodianus,  founded  by  the 
Phocaeans  from  Massilia. 

EMPTJSA  (-ae),  a  monstrous  spectre,  which 
was  believed  to  devour  human  beings. 

ENCELlDUS  (-i),  son  of  Tartarus  and  Ge 
(Earth),  and  one  of  the  hundred-armed  giants 
who  made  war  upon  the  gods.  He  was  killed 
by  Zens  (Jupiter),  who  buried  him  under 
Mount  Aetna. 

ENDYMION  (-on  is),  a  youth  renowned  for 
his  beauty  and  his  perpetual  sleep.  As  he 
slept  on  Mount  Latmus,  in  Carta,  his  surpris- 
ing beauty  warmed  the  cold  heart  of  Selene 
(the  Moon),  who  came  down  to  him,  kissed 
him,  and  lay  by  his  side.  His  eternal  sleep 
on  Latmus  is  assigned  to  different  causes ; 
but  it  was  generally  believed  that  Selene  had 
sent  him  to  sleep  that  she  might  be  able  to 
kiss  him  without  his  knowledge. 

ENGYUM  (-i),  a  town  in  the  interior  of 
Sicily,  possessing  a  celebrated  temple  of  the 
great  mother  of  the  gods. 

ENIPEUS  (-eos  or  ei),  a  river  in  Thessaly, 
rising  in  Mount  Othrys,  receiving  the  Apida- 
nus,  near  Pharsalus,  aud  flowing  into  the 
Peneus.  Poseidon  (Neptune)  assumed  the 
form  of  the  god  of  this  river  in  order  to  obtain 
possession  of  Tyro,  who  was  in  love  with 
Euipeus.  She  became  by  Poseidon  the  moth- 
er of  Pelias  and  Neleus. 

ENNA  or  HENNA  (-ae),  an  ancient  town 
of  the  Siculi  in  Sicily,  on  the  road  from  Ca- 
tana  to  Agrigentum,  said  to  be  the  centre  of 
the  island.  It  was  surrounded  by  fertile 
plains,  which  bore  large  crops  of  wheat ;  it 
*as  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of 


Demeter  (Ceres) ;  and  according  to  later  tra. 
dition,  it  was  in  a  flowery  meadow  near  this 
place  that  Pluto  carried  off  Proserpine. 

ENNIUS  (-i),  Q.,  the  Roman  poet,  was 
born  at  Rudiae  in  Calabria,  n.o.  239.  He  wab 
a  Oreek  by  birth,  but  a  sub- 
ject of  Rome,  and  served  in 
the  Roman  armies.  In  204 
CatO.  who  was  then  quaes- 
tor, found  Enuiusin  Sardin- 
ia, and  brought  him  in  his 
train  to  Rome.  In  180  En- 
nius  accompanied  M.Pulvius 
Nobillor  during  the  Aetolian 
campaign,  and  shared  his  tri- 
umph. Through  the  son  of 
Nobillor,  Eunius,  when  far 
advanced  in  life,  obtained 
the  rights  of  a  Roman  citi- 
zen. He  maintained  himself 
by  teaching  the  youths  of  the 
Roman  nobles.  He  lived  on 
terms  of  the  closest  intimacy 
with  the  elder  Scipio  Africa* 
mis.  He  died  in  169,  at  the  age  of  70,  and  was 
buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  Scipios.  En- 
nius  was  regarded  by  the  Romans  as  the  fa- 
ther of  their  poetry,  but  all  his  works  are  lost 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments.  Hi.-: 
most  important  work  was  an  epic  poem  in 
dactylic  hexameters,  entitled  Annates,  being 
a  history  of  Rome,  from  the  earliest  times  to 
his  own  day. 

ENTELLA  (-ae),  a  town  of  the  Sicani  in  the 
interior  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  on  the  W.  side, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Entellus,  one 
of  the  companions  of  the  Trojan  Acestes. 

E:\YALIUS  (-i),  the  Warlike,  frequently  oc- 
curs in  the  Iliad  (never  in  the  Odyssey)  as  an 
epithet  of  Ares  (Mars).  At  a  later  time  Eny- 
alius  and  Ares  were  distinguished  as  2  differ- 
ent gods  of  war.  The  name  is  evidently  de- 
rived from  Emyo. 

ENYO  (-us),  the  goddess  of  war,  who  de- 
lights in  bloodshed  and  the  destruction  of 
towns,  and  accompanies  Ares  in  battles.  Re- 
specting the  Roman  goddess  of  war,  see  Bel- 

LOHA. 

EORDAEA  (-ae),  a  district  and  town  in  the 
N.  W.  of  Macedonia,  inhabited  by  the  Eordi. 

EOS  (and  Eos),  in  Latin  AURORA  (-ae),  the 
goddess  of  the  dawn,  daughter  of  Hyperion 
and  Thia  or  Euryphassa ;  or  of  Pallas,  accord- 
ing to  Ovid.  At  the  close  of  every  night  she 
rose  from  the  couch  of  her  spouse  Tithonus, 
and  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  swift  horses  as- 
cended up  to  heaven  from  the  river  Oceanus, 
to  announce  the  coming  light  of  the  sun.  She 
carried  oft'  several  youths  distinguished  for 
their  beauty,  such  as  Orion,  Cepiialus,  and 
Tithonus,  whence  she  is  called  by  Ovid  Ti- 
ttioniaconjux.   SheboreMemnou toTithonus. 

EPAMINONDAS  (-ae),  the  Theban  general 
and  statesman,  son  of  Polymnis,  was  born 
and  reared  in  poverty,  though  his  blood  was 
noble.  He  saved  the  life  of  Pelopidafi  in  bat- 
tle, is.o.  3S5,  and  lived  in  close  friendship  with 
him  afterwards.  After  the  Spartans  had  been 
expelled  from  Thebes,  379,  Epaminondas  took 
an  active  part  in  public  affairs.  He  gained  a 
great  victory  over  the  Spartans  at  Lenctra 
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(u.c.  371),  which  destroyed  the  Spartan  su- 
premacy in  Greece.  Four  times  he  success- 
fully invaded  Peloponnesus  at  the  head  of  the 
Theban  armies.    In  the  last  of  these  cam- 

£aigus  he  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the 
acedaemoniaus  at  MantinC-a  ;  but,  in  the  full 
career  of  victory,  died.  He  is  said  to  have 
fallen  by  the  hands  of  Gryllus,  the  son  of 
Xenophou.  Epaminondas  was  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  Greece.  He  raised  Thebes 
to  the  supremacy  of  Greece,  which  she  lost 
almost  as  soon  as  he  died.  Both  in  public 
and  private  life  he  was  distinguished  by  in- 
tegrity and  uprightness,  and  he  carried  into 
daily  practice  the  lessons  of  philosophy,  of 
which  he  was  an  ardent  student. 

EPXPHUS  (-i),  son  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and 
la,  born  on  the  river  Nile,  after  the  long  wan- 
derings of  his  mother.  He  became  king  of 
Egypt,  and  built  Memphis. 

EPEI.     [Elis.] 

EPEUS  (-i),  son  of  Pauopeus,  and  builder 
of  the  Trojan  horse. 

EPHESUS  (-i),  the  chief  of  the  12  Ionian 
cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  In  the 
plain  beyond  its  walls  stood  the  celebrated 
temple  (if  Artemis  (Diana),  which  was  built 
in  the  Oth  century  n.c,  and,  after  being  burned 
down  by  Herostratus  in  the  night  on  which 
Alexander  the  Great  was  born  {u.c.  356),  was 
restored  by  the  joint  efforts  of  all  the  Ionian 
states,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  world.  With  the  rest  of  Ionia, 
Ephesus  fell  under  the  power  successively  of 
Croesus,  the  Persians,  the  Macedonians,  and 
the  Romans.  It  was  always  very  flourishing, 
and  became  even  more  so  as  the  other  Ionian 
cities  decayed.  In  the  early  history  of  the 
Christian  Church  it  is  conspicuous  as  having 
been  visited  both  by  St.  Paul  and  St.  John, 
who  also  addressed  epistles  to  the  Church  es- 
tablished at  Ephesus. 
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EPHIALTES  (-is).  (1)  One  of  the  Aloidae. 
[Ar.oEus.]  —  (2)  A  Malian,  who  in  n.c.  4S0, 
when  Leonidas  was  defending  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae,  guided  a  body  of  Persians  over 
the  mountain  path,  and  thus  enabled  them  to 
fall  on  the  rear  of  the  Greeks. — (3)  An  Athe- 
nian statesman,  and  a  friend  and  partisan  of 
Pericles,  whom  he  assisted  in  carrying  his 
political  measures. 

EPHORUS  (-!),  of  Cymae  in  Aeolis,  a  cele- 
brated Greek  historian,  a  contemporary  of 
Philip  and  Alexander,  flourished  about  n.o. 
34ft.  He  wrote  a  universal  history,  the  first 
that  was  attempted  in  Greece.     The  work, 


however,  has  perished,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  fragments. 

EPHTRA  (-ae),  the  ancient  name  of  Cor- 
inth, whence  Ephyri'mn  is  used  as  equivalent 
to  Corinthian.  [Corintiius.] 
EPICASTE,  commonly  called  Jocaste. 
EPICHARMUS  (-i),  the  chief  comic  poet 
among  the  Dorians,  born  in  the  island  of  Cos, 
about  b.o.  540,  was  carried  to  Megara  in  Sicily 
in  his  infancy,  and  spent  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  at  Svracuse  at  the  court  of  Hieron.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  90  (450),  or  97  (443).  Rpi- 
channus  gave  to  comedy  a  new  form,  and  in- 
troduced a  regular  plot.  His  language  was 
elegant,  and  his  productions  abounded  in 
philosophical  and  moral  maxims. 
EPICNEMIDII  LOCRI.  [Looms.] 
EPICTETUS  (-i),  of  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia, 
a  celebrated  Stoic  philosopher,  was  a  freed- 
man  of  Epaphroditus,  who  was  himself  a 
freedman  of  Nero.  Being  expelled  from  Rome 
by  Domitian,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Ni- 
copolis  in  Epirus.  He  did  not  leave  any  works 
behind  him  ;  and  the  short  manual  {Enchiri- 
dion)  which  bears  his  name  was  compiled 
from  his  discourses  by  his  pupil  Arriau. 
[Arrianub.] 

EPICURUS  (-i),  a  celebrated  Greek  philos- 
opher, was  born  u.o.  342,  in  the  island  of  Sa- 
mos,  and  took  up  his  permanent  residence  at 
Athens  in  30G.  Here  he  purchased  the  gar- 
den, afterwards  so  noted,  in  which  he  estab- 
lished the  philosophical  school,  called  after 
him  the  Epicurean.  He  died  in  270,  at  the 
age  of  72,  after  a  long  and  painful  illness, 
which  he  endured  with  truly  philosophical 
patience  and  courage.  Epicurus  is  the  great 
leader  of  that  philosophical  school  which 
teaches  that  the  summttm  bonum,  or  highest 
good,  is  happiness.  The  happiness  that  he 
taught  his  followers  to  seek  after  was  not 
sensual  enjoyment,  but  peace  of  mind  as  the 
result  of  the  cultivation  of  all  the 
virtues.  According  to  the  teaching 
of  his  school,  virtue  should  be  prac- 
ticed becaxtee  it  leads  to  happiness; 
whereas  the  Stoics  teach  that  virtue 
should  be  cultivated  for  her  own 
sake,  irrespective  of  the  happiness 
it  will  insure.  In  the  physical  part 
of  his  philosophy  he  followed  the  at- 
omistic doctrines  of  Democritus  and 
Diagoras.  The  pupils  of  Epicurus 
were  very  numerous,  and  were  ex- 
cessively devoted  to  him.  His  sys- 
tem has  been  most  violently  attack- 
ed, partly  because  after  the  days  of  Epicurus 
men  who  professed  to  be  his  followers  gave 
themselves  over  to  mere  sensual  enjoyment, 
partly  because  it  has  been  but  imperfectly 
understood,  and  partly  because  it  was  really 
founded  on  an  erroneous  principle,  in  making 
virtue  dependent  upon  consequent  happiness. 
EPIDAMNUS.  [Dyrbiiaciiicm.] 
EPIDAURUS  (-i).  (1)  A  town  in  Argolis 
on  the  Sarouic  gulf,  formed,  with  its  territory 
Epidauria,  a  district  independent  of  Argos, 
and  was  not  included  in  Argolis  till  the  time 
of  the  Romans.  It  was  the  chief  seat  of  the 
worship  of  Aesculapius,  whose  temple  was 
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situated  about  5  miles  from  the  town.— (2) 
Sarnamed  Limera,  a  town  in  Laconia,  on  the 
}].  coast,  Bald  to  have  been  founded  by  Epi- 
dannu  in  Argolis. 

EPIGONI  (-Oram),  that  is,  "  the  Descend- 
ants," the  name  of  the  sons  of  the  7  heroes 
who  perished  before  Thebes.  [Abrastus.] 
Ten  years  after  their  death  the  descendants 
of  the  7  heroes  marched  against  Thebes, 
which  they  took  and  razed  to  the  ground. 
The  names  of  the  Epigoni  are  not  the  same 
in  all  accounts ;  but  the  common  lists  contain 
Alcmaeon,  Aegialeus,  Diomedes,  Promachus, 
Sthenelus,  Thersauder,  and  Euryalus. 

EPIMENIDES  (-is),  a  celebrated  poet  and 
prophet  of  Crete,  whose  history  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  mythical.  There  is  a  legend  that 
when  a  boy  he  was  sent  out  by  his  father  in 
search  of  a  sheep ;  and  that,  seeking  shelter 
from  the  heat  of  the  mid-day  sun,  he  went 
into  a  cave,  and  there  fell  into  a  deep  sleep, 
which  lasted  57  years.  On  waking  and  re- 
turning home,  he"  found,  to  his  great  amaze- 
ment, that  his  younger  brother  had,  in  the 
mean  time,  grown  an  old  man.  His  visit  to 
Athens,  however,  is  an  historical  fact,  and 
determines  his  date.  The  Athenians,  who 
were  visited  by  a  plague  in  consequence  of 
the  crime  of  Cylon  [Cyi.on],  invited  Epimen- 
ides  to  come  and  undertake  the  purification 
of  the  city.  Epimenides  accordingly  came  to 
Athens,  about  b.o.  596,  and  performed  the  de- 
sired task  by  certain  mysterious  rites  and  sac- 
rifices, in  consequence  of  which  the  plague 
ceased.  Many  works  were  attributed  to  him 
by  the  ancients,  and  the  Apostle  Paul  has  pre- 
served (Titus  i.  12)  a  celebrated  verse  of  his 
against  the  Cretans. 

EPIMETHEUS.  [Prometheus  and  Pan- 
bora.] 

EPIPHXNES  (-is),  a  surname  of  Antiochus 
IV.,  king  of  Syria. 

EPIPHANIA  or  -EA  (-ae).  (1)  In  Syria 
(O.  T.  Hamath),  in  the  district  of  Cassiotis,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Orontes.— (2)  In  Cilicia, 
close  to  the  Pylae  Amanides,  formerly  called 
Oeniandus. 

EPIPOLAE.    [Syraocbae.] 

EPlRUS  (-i),  that  is,  "the  mainland,"  a 
country  in  the  N.W.  of  Greece,  so  called  to 
distinguish  it  from  Corcyra,  and  the  other 
islands  off  the  coast.  Homer  gives  the  name 
of  Epirns  to  the  whole  of  the  W.  coast  of 
Greece,  thus  including  Acarnauia  in  it.  Epi- 
rus  was  bounded  by  Illyria  and  .Macedonia  on 
the  N.,  by  Thessaly  on  the  E.,  by  Acarnania 
and  the  Ambracian  gulf  on  the  S.,  and  by  the 
Ionian  sea  on  the  W.  Its  inhabitants  were  nu- 
merous, but  were  not  of  pure  Hellenic  blood. 
They  appear  to  have  been  a  mixture  of  Pelas- 
gians  and  Illyrians.  The  ancient  oracle  of 
Dodonain  the  country  was  of  Pelasgic  origin. 
Epirus  contained  14  different  tribes.  Of  these, 
the  most  important  were  the  Ciiaones,  Thes- 
puoti,  and  Moi.ossi,  who  gave  their  names 
to  the  3  principal  divisions  of  the  country— 
Cuaonia,  Tiiesfrotia,  and  Moi.ossis.  The 
different  tribes  were  originally  governed  by 
their  own  princes.  The  Molossian  princes, 
who  traced  their  descent  from  Pyrrhus  (Ne- 


optolemus),  son  of  Achilles,  subsequently  ac- 
quired the  sovereignty  over  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  took  the  title  of  kings  of  Epirus.  The 
most  celebrated  of  these  was  Pyrrhus,  who 
carried  on  war  with  the  Romans. 

EPIRUS  NOVA.     [Illyrioum.] 

EPOREDIA  (-i:  Ivrea),  a  town  in  Gallia 
Cisalpiua,  on  the  Duria,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Salasgi,  colonized  by  the  Romans,  b.o.  100j  to 
serve  as  a  bulwark  against  the  neighboring 
Alpine  tribes. 

EPOREDftRIX  (-Igis),  a  noble  Aeduan, 
who  served  in  Caesar's  army. 

EQUUS  TTJTICUS  or  AEQJJUM  TfJTI- 
CUM  (-i),  a  small  town  of  the  Hirpini  in  Sam- 
nium,  21  miles  from  Beneventum. 

ERAE  (-arum),  a  small  but  stroug  sea-port 
town  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  N.  of  Teos. 

ERXNA  (-ae),  a  town  in  M.  Amanus,  the 
chief  seat  of  the  Eleutherocilices,  in  the  time 
of  Cicero. 

ERASINUS  (-i),  the  chief  river  in  Argolis, 
rising  in  the  lake  Stymphalus,  and,  after  dis- 
appearing under  the  earth,  flowing  through 
the  Lernaeau  marsh  into  the  Argohc  gulf. 

ERASISTRlTTJS  (-i),  a  celebrated  physi- 
cian and  anatomist,  a  native  of  Iulis,  in  the 
island  of'Ceos,  flourished  from  b.o.  300  to  260, 
and  was  the  founder  of  a  medical  school  at 
Alexandria. 

ERATO  (-us),  one  of  the  Muses.    [Musae.] 

ERATOSTHENES  (-is),  of  Cyreue,  born 
b.o.  276,  was  placed  by  Ptolemy  Energetes 
over  the  library  at  Alexandria.  He  died  at 
Alexandria  at  the  age  of  80,  about  b.o.  196,  of 
voluntary  starvation,  having  lost  his  sight, 
and  being  tired  of  life.  He  was  a  man  of  ex- 
tensive learning,  and  wrote  on  almost  all  the 
branches  of  knowledge  then  cultivated— as- 
tronomy, geometry,  geography,  philosophy, 
history,  and  grammar.  His  works  have  per- 
ished, with  the  exception  of  some  fragments. 
His  most  celebrated  work  was  a  systematic 
treatise  ou  geography,  of  which  Strabo  made 
great  use. 

EREBUS  (-i),  son  of  Chaos,  begot  Aether 
and  Hemera  (Day)  by  Nyx  (Night),  his  sister. 
The  name  signifies  darkness,  and  is  therefore 
applied  to  the  dark  and  gloomy  space  under 
the  earth,  through  which  the  shades  pass  iuto 
Hades. 

ERECIITHETJM.     rERioiiTiiONius.] 

ERECHTHEUS.     [Erioiitiionics.] 

ERESUS  or  ERESSUS  (-i),  a  town  on  the 
W.  coast  of  the  island  of  Lesbos,  the  birth- 
place of  Theophrastus,  and,  according  to 
some,  of  Sappho. 

ERETRIA  (-ae),  one  of  the  chief  towns  of 
Enboea,  situated  on  the  Enripus,  with  a  har- 
bor, Porthmos,  was  founded  by  the  Atheni- 
ans, but  had  a  mixed  population,  among 
which  was  a  considerable  number  of  Dorians. 
Its  commerce  and  navy  raised  it  in  early  times 
to  importance;  it  contended  with  Chalcis  for 
the  supremacy  of  Euboea  ;  and  it  planted  col- 
onies in  Macedonia  and  Italy.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Persians,  n.o.  490,  and  most  of 
its  inhabitants  were  carried  away  into  slav- 
ery. 
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ERICHTHONIUS  (-ae),  or  ERECHTHEUS 
(-eos  or  -ei).  In  the  ancient  myths  these  two 
names  indicate  the  same  person ;  but  later 
writers  mention  2  heroes,  one  called  Erich- 
thonius  orErechtheus  L,  and  the  other  Erech- 
thens  II.— (1)  EmcuTnoNics  or  Eueoiithecs 
L,  son  of  Hephaestus  (Vulcan)  and  Atthis, 
the  daughter  of  Cranaus.  Athena  (Minerva) 
reared  the  child  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
other  gods,  and  intrusted  him  to  Agraulos, 
Pandrosos,  and  Herse,  concealed  in  a  chest, 
which  they  were  forbidden  to  open.  But  dis- 
obeying the  command,  they  saw  the  child  in 
the  form  of  a  serpent,  or  entwined  by  a  ser- 
pent, whereupon  they  were  seized  with  mad- 
ness, and  threw  themselves  down  the  rock  of 
the  acropolis.  Erichthonius  afterwards  be- 
came king  of  Athens,  and  was  succeeded  in 
the  kingdom  by  his  son  Pandion.  He  is  said 
to  have  introduced  the  worship  of  Athena,  to 
have  instituted  the  festival  of  the  Panathe- 
naea,  and  to  have  built  a  temple  of  Athena  on 
the  acropolis.  When  Athena  and  Poseidon 
(Neptune)  disputed  about  the  possession  of 
Attica,  Erichthonius  declared  in  favor  of 
Athena.  He  was,  further,  the  first  who  used  a 
chariot  with  4  horses,  for  which  reason  he  was 
placed  among  the  stars  as  Auriga.  He  was 
worshiped  as  a  god  after  his  death:  and  a 
temple,  called  the  Erechtheuvi,  was  built  to 
him  on  the  acropolis.— (2)  Erkchtheus  II., 
grandson  of  the  former,  and  son  of  Pandion, 
whom  he  succeeded  as  king  of  Athens.  He 
was  father  of  Cecrops,  Procris,  Creusa,  Chtho- 
nia,  and  Orithyia.  In  the  war  between  the 
Eleusinians  and  Athenians,  Eumolpus,  the 
son  of  Poseidon,  was  slain ;  wherenpon  Po- 
seidon demanded  the  sacrifice  of  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Erechtheus.  When  one  was 
drawn  by  lot,  her  3  sisters  resolved  to  die 
with  her-  and  Erechtheus  himself  was  killed 
by  Zeus  with  a  flash  of  lightning  at  the  request 
of  Poseidon. 

ERICHTHONIUS  (-T),  son  of  Dardanus, 
father  of  Tros,  and  king  of  Troy. 

ERlDiNUS  (-i),  a  river  god,  on  the  banks  of 
whose  river  amber  was  found.  In  later  times 
the  Eridanus  was  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Padus  {Po),  because  amber  was  found  at 
its  mouth.  Hence  the  Electrides  Insulae,  or 
"Amber  Islands,"  are  placed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Po,  and  here  Phaethon  was  supposed  to 
have  fallen  when  struck  by  the  lightning  of 
Zeus  (Jupiter). 

ERIGONE  (-es).  (1)  Daughter  of  Icarius, 
beloved  by  Bacchus.  For  details,  see  Icari- 
tj8.— (2)  Daughter  of  Aegisthus  and  Clytaem- 
nestra. 

ERINNA  (-ae),  a  Lesbian  poetess,  a  con- 
temporary and  friend  of  Sappho  (about  u.o. 
612),  who  died  at  the  age  of  19,  but  left  behind 
her  poems  which  were  thought  worthy  to  rank 
with  those  of  Homer. 

ERINYES.     [Eumenides.] 

ERIPHYLE  (-es),  daughter  of  Talaus  and 
wife  of  Amphiaraus,  whom  she  betrayed  for 
the  sake  of  the  necklace  of  Harmonia,  for 
which  she  was  slain  by  her  son  Alcmaeon. 
For  details,  see  AMriiiARAns,  At.cmakon. 

ERIS  (-idos),  in  Latin,  DISCORDIA  (-ae), 
the  goddess  of  Discord,  the  friend  and  sister 


of  Ares  (Mars),  who  delighted  with  him  in  the 
tumult  of  war.  It  was  Ens  who  threw  the 
apple  into  the  assembly  of  the  gods,  the  cause 
of  so  much  suffering  and  war.     [Paris.] 

EROS  (-Otis),  in  Latin,  AMOR  (-oris),  or 
CUPIDO  (-inis),  the  god  of  Love,  son  of  Aph- 
rodite (Venus),  by  either  Ares  (Mars),  Zeus 
(Jupiter),  or  Hermes  (Mercury).  He  was  rep- 
resented as  a  wanton  boy,  of  whom  a  thou- 
sand tricks  and  cruel  sports  were  related,  and 
from  whom  neither  gods  nor  men  were  safe. 
His  arms  consist  of  arrows,  which  he  carries 
in  a  golden  quiver,  and  of  torches  which  no 
one  can  touch  with  impunity.  His  arrows 
are  of  different  power:  some  are  golden,  and 
kindle  love  in  the  heart  they  wound  ;  others 
are  blunt  and  heavy  with  lead,  and  produce 
aversion  to  a  lover.  Eros  is  further  repre- 
sented with  golden  wings,  and  as  fluttering 
about  like  a  oird.  His  eyes  are  sometimes 
covered,  so  that  he  acts  blindly.  He  is  the 
usual  companion  of  his  mother,  Aphrodite. 
Antekos,  literally,  return-love,  is  usually  rep- 
resented as  the  god  who  punished  those  who 
do  not  return  the  love  of  others :  thus  he  is 
the  avenging  Eros,  or  a  deus  tiltor.  But  in 
some  accounts  he  is  described  as  a  god  op- 
posed to  Eros  and  struggling  against  him.— 
Respecting  the  connection  between  Eros  and 
Psyche,  see  Psyche.  The  later  poets  speak 
of  a  number  of  Erotes. 


Eros  (Cupid)  whetting  his  Darts.     (De  la  Chausse, 
Geinme  Antiche.) 

ERYMANTHUS  (-i).  (1)  A  lofty  mountain 
in  Arcadia  on  the  frontiers  of  Achaia  and  Elis, 
celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  haunt  of  the 
savage  Erymanthiau  boar  destroyed  by  Her- 
cules. [Hercules.]— The  Arcadian  nymph 
Callisto,  who  was  changed  into  a  she-bear,  is 
called  Erymanthis  urna,  and  her  son  Areas 
Erymanthidis  tirsae  custos.  [Arotos].— (2)  A 
river  in  Arcadia,  rising  in  the  above-men- 
tioned mountain,  and  fallinginto  the  Alpheus. 

ERYSICHTHON  (-onis),  son  oftheThessa- 
lian  king  Triopas,  who  cut  down  trees  in  a 
grove  sacred  to  Demeter,  for  which  he  was 
punished  by  the  goddess  with  a  fearful  hun- 
ger, that  caused  him  to  devour  his  own  flesh. 

ERYTHRAE  (-arum).  (1)  An  ancient  town 
in  Boeotia,  not  far  from  Plataeae  and  Hysiae, 
and  celebrated  as  the  mother  city  of  Erythrae 
in  Asia  Minor.  — (2)  A  town  of  the  Locri 
Ozolae,  E.  of  Nanpactus.— (3)   One  of  the  12 


Head  of  Ebos  (Cupid).    (Vatican  Museum.) 
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Ionian  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  stood  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  large  bay,  on  the  W.side  of  the  pen- 
insula which  lies  opposite  to  Chios. 

ERYTIIKAEUM  MARE,  the  name  origi- 
ually  of  the  whole  expanse  of  sea  between 
Arabia  and  Africa  on  the  W.,  and  India  on 
(he  E.,  including  its  two  great  gulfs  (the  Red 
Sea  and  Persian  Gulf).  In  this  sense  it  is 
used  by  Herodotus,  who  also  distinguishes 
Ihe  Red  Sea  by  the  name  of  'ApdBiot  k6\ito?. 
[Akauiocb  Sincs.]  Afterwards  the  parts  of 
these  seas  were  distinguished  by  different 
names,  the  main  body  of  the  sea  being  called 
hulious  Oceanus,  the  Red  Sea  Arabicus  Sinus, 
Ihe  I'ersian  Gulf  Persicus  Sinus.  The  name 
Erythraeum  Mare  was  generally  used  as  iden- 
:icalwithArabicusSinus,orthecorresponding 
genuine  Latin  term,  MareRubrum  (Red  Sea). 

ERYX  (-ycis),  also  ERYCUS  MONS  (S.  Gi- 
Uliano),  a  steep  and  isolated  mountain  in  the 
NWV.  of  Sicily,  near  Drepanum.  On  the  sum- 
mit of  this  mountain  stood  an  ancient  and 
ielebrated  temple  of  Aphrodite  (Venus),  said 
lo  have  been  built  by  Eryx,  king  of  the  Elymi, 
l>r,  according  to  Virgil,  by  Aeneas,  but  more 
brobably  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  introduced 
the  worship  of  Aphrodite  into  Sicily.  Hence 
Ihe  goddess  bore  the  surname  EryoTn  a,  under 
which  name  her  worship  was  introduced  at 
Rome  about  the  beginning  of  the  2d  Punic 
war.  There  was  a  town  of  the  name  of  Eryx 
on  the  W.  slope  of  the  mountain. 

ESQUILIAE.     [Roma.] 

ESSUI  (-orum),  a  people  in  Gaul,  W.  of  the 
Sequana. 

ETEOCLES  (-is),  son  of  Oedipus  and  Jo- 
casta.  After  his  father's  flight  from  Thebes, 
he  and  his  brother  Polynlces  undertook  the 
government  of  the  city;  but  disputes  having 
arisen  between  them,  Polynices  fled  to  Adras- 
tus,  who  then  brought  about  the  expedition 
of  the  Seven  against  Thebes.  [Adkastis.] 
Eteocles  and  Polynices  perished  in  single 
combat. 

ETESIAE  (-arum),  the  Etesian  Winds,  de- 
rived from  e-ros-,  "year,"  signified  any  period- 
ical icinds,  but  more  particularly  the  northerly 
winds  which  blow  in  the  Aegaean  for  40  days 
from  the  rising  of  the  dog  star. 

ETRURIA,  ETRURIA,  or  TUSCIA,  called 
by  the  Greeks  TYRRHENIA  or  TYRSENIA 
(-ae),  a  country  in  central  Italy.  The  inhab- 
itants were  called  by  the  Romans  Etkusoi  or 
Tusoi,  by  the  Greeks  Tyukiikni  or  Tyeskni, 
and  by  themselves  Raskna.  Etruria  proper 
was  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.W.  by  the  Ap- 
ennines and  the  river  Macra,  which  divided  it 
from  Liguria,  on  the  W.  by  the  Tyrrhene  sea 
or  Mare  Infernum,  and  on  the  E.  and  S.  by 
the  river  Tiber,  which  separated  it  from  Um- 
bria  and  Latium.  The  origin  of  the  Etruscans 
is  uncertain.  The  ancients  believed  that  they 
were  a  colony  of  Lydians,  but  more  modern 
writers  suppose  that  the  Etruscans  were  a 
Rhaetian  race,  called  Rasena,  who  descended 
from  the  Alps  and  the  valley  of  the  Po.  The 
Etruscans  were  a  very  powerful  nation  when 
Borne  was  still  in  its'infancy,  and  at  an  early 
period  their  dominions  extended  over  the 
greater  part  of  Italy,  from  the  Alps  and  the 


plains  of  Lombardy,  on  the  one  hand,  to  Ve- 
suvius and  the  gulf  of  Sarento  on  the  other. 
These  dominions  may  be  divided  into  3  great 
districts:  Circumpadane  Etruria  in  the  N., 
Etruria  proper  in  the  centre,  and  Campanian 
Etruria  in  the  S.  In  each  of  these  districts 
there  were  IS  principal  cities  or  states,  which 
formed  a  confederacy  for  mutual  protection. 
Through  the  attacks  of  the  Gauls  in  the  NM 
and  of  the  Sabines,  Samnites,  and  Greeks  in 
the  S.,  the  Etruscans  became  confined  within 
the  limits  of  Etruria  proper,  and  continued 
long  to  flourish  in  this  country  after  they  had 
disappeared  from  the  rest  of  Italy.  The  12 
cities  which  formed  the  confederacy  iu  Etru- 
ria proper  were  most  probably  Coktona, 
Akretium,  Clusium,  Pekusia,  Voeaterrak, 
Vetui.oma,  Rt  ski.i.yk,  Voi.sinti,  Tai'.qlinii, 
Vai.kuii,  Veii,  Caere,  more  anciently  called 
Agylla.  Each  state  was  independent  of  all 
the  others.  The  government  was  a  close  ar- 
istocracy, and  was  strictly  confined  to  the 
family  of  the  Lucumoues,  who  united  in 
their  own  persons  the  ecclesiastical  as  well 
as  the  civil  functions.  The  people  appear 
to  have  been  in  a  state  of  vassalage  or  serf- 
dom. A  meeting  of  the  confederacy  of  the  12 
states  was  held  annually  iu  the  spring,  at 
the  temple  of  Voltumna,  near  Volsinii.  The 
Etruscans  were  a  highly  civilized  people,  and 
from  them  the  Romans  borrowed  many  of 
their  religious  and  political  institutions.  The 
3  last  kings  of  Rome  were  undoubtedly  Etrus- 
cans, and  they  left  in  the  city  enduring  traces 
of  Etruscan  power  and  greatness.  The  later 
history  of  the  Etruscans  is  a  struggle  against 
the  rising  power  of  Rome,  to  which  they  be- 
came subject,  after  their  decisive  defeat  by 
Cornelius  Dolabella  in  n.c.  283.  In  91  they  re- 
ceived the  Roman  franchise.  The  numerous 
military  colonies  established  in  Etruria  by 
Sulla  and  Augustus  destroyed  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  national  character'of  the  people,  and 
the  country  thus  became  in  course  of  time 
completely  Romanized. 

EUBOEA  (-ae :  Negropont),  the  largest  isl- 
and of  the  Aegaean  sea,  about  90  miles  in 
length,  lying  along  the  coasts  of  Attica,  Boe- 
otia,  and*  the  S.  part  of  Thessaly,  from  which 
countries  it  is  separated  by  the'Enboeau  sea, 
called  the  Euripus  in  its  narrowest,  part. 
Throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  island 
runs  a  lofty  range  of  mountains;  but  it  con- 
tains many  fertile  plains.  In  Homer  the  in- 
habitants are  called  Abantes.  In  the  N.  of 
Euboea  dwelt  the  Histiaei  j  below  these  were 
the  Ellopii,  and  in  the  S.  were  the  Dryopes. 
The  centre  of  the  island  was  inhabited  chiefly 
by  Iouians.  It  was  in  this  part  of  Euboea 
that  the  Athenians  planted  the  colonies  of 
Chaeois  and  Eretria,  which  were  the  2  most 
important  cities  in  the  island.  After  the 
Persian  wars,  Euboea  became  subject  to  the 
Athenians.  Since  Cumae,  in  Italy,  was  a 
colony  from  Chalcis,  in  Euboea,  the  adjective 
Euboicvs  is  used  by  the  poets  in  reference  to 
the  former  city. 

EUCLIDES  (-is).  (1)  The  celebrated  math- 
ematician, lived  at  Alexandria  in  the  time  of 
the  first  Ptolemy,  n.o.  323-2S3,  and  was  the 
founder  of  the   Alexandrian   mathematical 
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6chool.  It  was  his  answer  to  Ptolemy,  who 
asked  if  geometry  could  not  be  made  easier, 
that  there  was  no  royal  road.  Of  tbe  numer- 
ous works  attributed  to  Euclid,  several  are 
Mill  extant,  of  which  bv  far  the  most  noted  is 
"The  Elements."— (2)  Of  Megara,  one  of  the 
disciples  of  Socrates,  quitted  Athens  on  the 
death  of  Socrates  (b.o.  309),  and  took  refuge 
iu  Megara,  where  he  founded  a  school,  which 
distinguished  itself  chiefly  by  the  cultivation 
of  dialectics.  This  school  was  called  some- 
times the  Megaric,  sometimes  the  Dialectic  or 
Eristic. 

EUCTEMON,  the  astronomer.    [Meton.] 

EUDOXUS  (-i),  of  Cnidus,  a  celebrated  as- 
tronomer and  geometer,  lived  about  u.o.  3GC. 
He  studied  at  Athens  and  in  Egypt,  but  prob- 
ably spent  some  of  his  time  at  his  native  place, 
where  he  had  an  observatory.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  who  taught  in  Greece  the 
motions  of  the  planets.    His  works  are  lost. 

EUGANEI  (-orum),  a  people  who  formerly 
inhabited  Venetia,  on  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and 
were  driven  towards  the  Alps  and  the  Lacus 
lienacus  by  the  Heneti  or  Veneti. 

EUIlEMERUS  (-i),  a  Greek  writer,  who 
lived  at  the  court  of  Cassander,  in  Macedonia, 
about  b.c.  316,  and  the  author  of  a  work,  in 
which  he  attempted  to  show  that  all  the  an- 
cient myths  were  genuine  historical  events. 
He  represented  the  gods  as  originally  men 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  either  as 
warriors  or  benefactors  of  mankind,  and  who 
after  their  death  received  divine  worship  from 
the  grateful  people. 

EULAEUS  (-i :  O.  T.  Ulai),  a  river  in  Snsi- 
ana,  rising  in  Great  Media,  passing  E.  of  Susa, 
and  Calling  into  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Some  of  the  ancient  geographers  make  the 
Eulaeus  fall  into  the  Choaspes,  and  others 
identify  the  two  rivers. 

EUMAEUS  (-i),  the  faithful  swineherd  of 
Ulysses. 

EUMENES  (-is).  (1)  Of  Cardia,  served  as 
private  secretary  to  Philip  and  Alexander; 
and  on  the  death  of  the  latter  (b.c.  323)  ob- 
tained the  government  of  Cappadocia,  Paph- 
lagonia,  and  Pontus.  Eumenes  allied  him- 
self with  Perdiccas,  and  carried  on  war  for 
him  in  Asia  Minor  against  Antipater  and  Cra- 
terus.  On  the  death  of  Perdiccas,  in  Egypt, 
Antigonus  employed  the  whole  force  of  the 
Macedonian  army  to  crush  Eumenes.  Not- 
withstanding the  numerical  inferiority  of 
his  forceSj  Eumenes  maintained  his  ground 
against  his  enemies  for  some  years,  till  he 
was  surrendered  by  the  Argyraspids  to  Antig- 
onus, by  whom  he  was  put  to  death,  310.  lie 
was  a  great  general  and  statesman,  and  had 
he  been  a  native  Macedonian  would  probably 
have  occupied  a  more  important  position 
among  the  successors  of  Alexander.— (2)  I. 
King  of  Pkrgamus,  reigned  b.c.  263-241 ;  and 
was  the  successor  of  his  uncle  Philetaerus.— 
(3)  II.  King  of  Pergamtjs,  reigned  b.c.  197- 
159:  and  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Atta- 
ins I.  He  inherited  from  his  predecessor  the 
friendship  and  alliance  of  the  Romans,  which 
he  took  the  utmost  pains  to  cultivate.  Per- 
gamus  became  under  his  rule  a  great  and 


flourishing  city,  in  which  he  founded  that 
celebrated  library  which  rose  to  be  a  rival 
even  to  that  of  Alexandria. 

EUMENIDES  (-urn),  also  called  ERINYES 
(-inn),  not  Erinnyes,  and  by  the  Romans  Ftf- 
RlAE  or  DIRAE  (-arum),  the  Avenging 
Deities.  The  name  Erinyes  is  the  more  an- 
cient one  ;  the  form  Enmenides,  which  signi- 
fies "the  well-meaning,''  or  "soothed  god- 
desses," is  a  mere  euphemism,  because  peo- 
ple dreaded  to  call  these  fearful  goddesses  by 
their  real  name.  It  was  said  to  have  been  first 
given  them  after  the  acquittal  of  Orestes  by 
the  Areopagus,  when  the  anger  of  the  Erinyes 
had  been  soothed.  They  are  represented  as 
the  daughters  of  Earth  or  of  Night,  and  as 
fearful  winged  maidens,  with  serpents  twined 
in  their  hair,  and  with  blood  dripping  from 
their  eyes.  They  dwelt  in  the  depths  of  Tar- 
tarus, dreaded  by  gods  and  men.  With  later 
writers  their  number  is  usually  3,  and  their 
names  are  Tisipiionk,  Aeecto,  and  Megaera. 
They  punished  men  both  in  this  world  and 
after  death.  The  sacrifices  offered  to  them 
consisted  of  black  sheep  and  nephalia,  i.e.  a 
drink  of  honey  mixed  with  water.  The  crimes 
which  they  chiefly  punished  were  disobedi- 
ence towards  parents,  violation  of  tbe  respect 
due  to  old  age,  perjury,  murder,  violation  of 
the  laws  of  hospitality,  and  improper  conduct 
towards  suppliants. 


Furies.    (From  a  Painted 


EUMOLPUS  (-i),  that  is,"  the  good  singer,' 
a  Thracian  bard,  son  of  Poseidon  (Neptune) 
and  Chione,  the  daughter  of  Boreas.  As  soon 
as  he  was  born  he  was  thrown  into  the  sea  by 
his  mother,  who  was  anxious  to  conceal  her 
shame,  but  was  preserved  by  his  father  Po- 
seidon, who  had  him  educated  in  Ethiopia  by 
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his  daughter  Benthcsicyma.  After  dwelling 
for  a  time  in  Ethiopia,  and  afterwards  at  the 
court  of  the  Thracian  king  Tegyrius,  he  came 
toEleusis  in  Attica,  where  he  formed  a  friend- 
ship with  the  Eleusinians.  Subsequently  he 
Joined  them  In  an  expedition  against  Athens, 
but  was  slain  by  Erechtheus.  Emnolpus  was 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries,  and  as  the  tirst  priest  of  Demeter 
(Ceres)  and  Dionysus  (Bacchus).  He  was 
succeeded  in  the  priestly  office  by  his  son 
Ceyx ;  and  his  family,  the  Eumolpidae,  con- 
tinued till  the  latest  times  the  priests  of  De- 
meter  at  Eleusis. 

EUNOMIA.     [Hobae.] 

EUNUS  (-i),  a  Sicilian  slave,  and  a  native 
of  Apamea  in  Syria,  was  the  leader  of  the  Si- 
cilian slaves  in  the  Servile  war  (is.c.  134-132). 

EUPALIUM  or  EUPOLIUM  (-i),  a  town  of 
the  Locri  Ozolae,  N.  of  Naupactus. 

EUPHEMUS  (-i),  son  of  Poseidon  (Nep- 
tune), and  ancestor  of  Battus,  founder  of  Cy- 
rene. 

EUPHORBUS  (-i),  son  of  Panthous,  one 
of  the  bravest  of  the  Trojans,  slain  by  Mene- 
lanj,  who  dedicated  his  shield  in  the  temple 
of  Hera  (Juno),  near  Mycenae.  Pythagoras 
asserted  that  he  had  once  been  Euphorbus, 
and  in  proof  of  his  assertion  took  down  at 
tirst  sight  the  shield  from  the  temple  of  Hera. 

EUPHORION  (-onis),  of  Chalcis  in  Euboea, 
an  eminent  grammarian  and  poet,  was  the 
librarian  of  Antiochns  the  Great,  and  flour- 
ished is.o.  221.    All  his  works  are  lost. 

EUPHRANOR  (-oris),  a  distinguished  stat- 
uary and  painter,  was  a  native  of  Corinth, 
but  practiced  his  art  at  Athens  about  u.a.  336. 

EUPHRATES  (-is:  O.  T.  Phrat:  El  Frat), 
a  great  river  of  Asia,  consists,  in  its  upper 
course,  of  2  branches,  both  of  which  rise  in 
the  mountains  of  Armenia.  The  northern 
branch  is  the  true  Euphrates;  the  southern 
was  called  by  the  ancients  the  Arsanias. 
After  their  junction  the  river  breaks  through 
the  main  chain  of  the  Taurus  between  Meli- 
tene  and  Samosata,  and  then  flows  through 
the  plain  of  Babylonia,  till  it  joins  the  Tigris 
about  sixty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

EUPHROStNE  (-es),  one  of  the  Charites 
or  Graces.     [Chabitks.] 

EUPOLIS  (-is),  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
Athenian  poets  of  the  old  comedy,  and  a  con- 
temporary of  Aristophanes,  was  born  about. 
i».o.  446,  and  died  about  411.  The  common 
story  that  Alcibiades  threw  him  into  the  sea 
out  of  revenge  is  not  true. 

EURIPIDES  (-is),  the  distinguished  tragic 
poet,  was  born  at  Salamis,  u.o.  4S0,  on  the 
very  day  that  the  Greeks  defeated  the  Persians 
off  that  island,  whither  his  parents  had  fled 
from  Athens  on  the  invasion  of  Xerxes.  Iu 
his  youth  he  cultivated  gymnastic  pursuits, 
and  won  the  prize  at  the  Eleusinian  and  The- 
sean  contests.  But  he  soon  abandoned  these 
pursuits,  and  studied  philosophy  under  Anax- 
acoras,  and  rhetoric  under  Prodicus.  He 
lived  on  intimate  terms  with  Socrates,  and 
traces  of  the  teaching  of  Anaxagoras  have 
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been  remarked  in  many 
passages  of  his  plays.  In 
441  he  mined  for  the  first 
time  the  first  prize,  and 
he  continued  to  exhibit 
plays  until  403,  the  date 
of  the  Orestes.  Soon  after 
this  he  left  Athens  for  the 
court  of  Archelaus,  king 
of  Macedonia,  where  he 
died  in  406,  at  the  age  of 
75.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
king's  dogs.  Euripides 
in  his  tragedies  brought 
down  the  ancient  heroes  and  heroines  to  the 
ordiuary  standard  of  men  and  women  of  his 
own  times.  He  represented  men,  according 
to  the  remark  of  Aristotle,  not  as  they  ought 
to  be,  but  as  they  are.  Hence  the  preference 
given  to  his  plays  by  the  practical  Socrates. 
The  most  serious  defects  in  his  tragedies,  as 
works  of  art,  are  the  disconnection  of  the 
choral  odes  from  the  subject  of  the  play,  and 
the  too  frequent  introduction  of  philosophical 
maxims.  His  great  excellence  is  the  tender- 
ness and  pathos  with  which  some  of  his  char- 
acters are  invested.  Eighteen  of  his  tragedies 
are  extant,  if  we  omit  the  Rhesus,  which  is 
probably  spurious. 

EURIPUS  (-i),  any  part  of  the  sea  where 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  were  remarkably 
violent,  is  the  name  especially  of  the  narrow 
strait  which  separates  Euboea  from  Boeotia. 
At  Chalcis  there  was  a  bridge  over  the  Euri- 
pus,  uniting  Euboea  with  the  mainland. 

EUROPA  (-ae).  (1)  Daughter  of  the  Phoe- 
nician king  Agenor,  or,  according  to  the 
Iliad,  daughter  of  Phoenix.  Her  beauty 
charmed  Zeus  (Jupiter),  who  assumed  the 
form  of  a  bull,  and  mingled  with  the  herd  as 
Europa  and  her  maidens  were  sporting  on 
the  sea-shore.  Encouraged  by  the  tameuess 
of  the  animal,  Europa  ventured  to  mount  his 
back ;  whereupon  the  god  rushed  into  the 
sea,  and  swam  with  her  to  Crete.  Here  she 
became  by  Zeus  the  mother  of  Minos,  Rhada- 
manthus,  and  Sarpedon.— (2)  One  of  the  3 
divisions  of  the  ancient  world,  said  to  have 
been  named  after  the  daughter  of  Agenor. 
In  earlier  times  the  river  Phasis  was  usually 
supposed  to  be  the  boundary  between  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  sometimes  even  the  Araxes 
and  the  Caspian  Sea;  but  at  a  later  period 
the  river  Tanais  and  the  Palus  Maeotis  were 
generally  regarded  as  the  boundaries  between 
the  two  continents.  The  north  of  Europe  was 
little  known  to  the  ancients. 

EUROPUS.    [Titabesius.] 

EURUS  (-i),  the  S.E.  wind,  sometimes  the 
E.  wind. 

EUROTAS  (-ae),  the  chief  river  in  Laconia, 
on  which  Sparta  stood,  rises  in  Mount  Boro- 
nm,  in  Arcadia,  and  flows  into  the  Lacouian 
gulf. 

EURtBATES,  the  herald  of  Ulysses,  whom 
he  followed  to  Troy. 

EURYBATUS  (-i),  an  Ephesian,  whom 
Croesus  sent  with  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
the  Peloponnesus  to  hire  mercenaries  for  him 
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in  his  war  with  Cyrus.  He,  however,  went 
over  to  Cyrus,  and  betrayed  the  whole  matter 
to  him.  In  consequence  of  this  treachery,  his 
name  passed  into  a  proverb  among  the  Greeks. 

EURYDlCE  (-es).  (1)  Wife  of  Orpheus. 
For  details,  see  Orpheus.— (2)  The  name  of 
several  Ulyrian  and  Macedonian  princesses. 
The  most  celebrated  was  the  wife  of  Philip 
Arrhidaeus,  who  succeeded  Alexander  the 
Great.  She  was  put  to  death  by  Olympias, 
b.o.  317. 

EURYLOCHUS  (-i),  a  companion  of  Ulys- 
ses, was  the  only  one  that  escaped  from  the 
house  of  Circe  when  his  friends  were  meta- 
morphosed into  swine. 

EURYMEDON  (-on lis).  (1)  Son  of  Thu- 
cles,  an  Athenian  general  in  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war.— (2)  A  small  river  in  Pumphylia, 
celebrated  for  the  victory  which  Cimon  gained 
over  the  Persians  on  its  banks  (n.o.  409). 

EURYMUS  (-i),  father  of  the  seer  Telemns, 
who  is  hence  called  Eurymldes. 

EURYNOME  (-es),  daughter  of  Oceanus, 
and  mother  of  Leucothoe. 

EURYPON,  otherwise  called  EURYTION, 
grandson  of  Procles,  was  the  third  king  of 
that  house  at  Sparta,  and  thenceforward  gave 
it  the  name  of  Eurypontidae. 

EURYPYLUS  (-i).  (1)  Son  of  Euaemon, 
and  leader  of  a  body  of  troops  before  Troy. 
— (2)  Son  of  Poseidon  (Neptune)  and  Astypa- 
laea.  king  of  Cos,  killed  by  Hercules. 

EURYSTHENES  (-is)  and  PROCLES  (-is), 
the  twin  sons  of  Aristodemus,  born  before 
their  father's  return  to  Peloponnesus  and  oc- 
cupation of  his  allotment  of  Laconia.  He  died 
immediately  after  the  birth  of  his  children,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  command  of  the  oracle 
at  Delphi  both  were  made  kings,  but  the 
precedence  given  to  Eurysthenes  and  his  de- 
scendants. From  these  2  brothers  the  2  royal 
families  in  Sparta  were  descended,  and  were 
called  respectively  the  Eurysthenidae  and 
Proclidae.  The  former  were  also  called  the 
Agidae,  from  Agis,  son  of  Eurysthenes;  and 
the  latter  Eurypontidae,  from  Enrypou,  grand- 
son of  Procles. 

EURYSTIIEUS.     [Hercules.] 

EURYTUS  (-i),  king  of  Oechalia,  and  father 
of  Ioie.    For  details,  see  Hercui.es. 

EUTERPE,  one  of  the  Muses.    [Musae.] 


EUTROPIUS  (-i),  a  Roman  historian,  con- 
temporary of  Coustantine  the  Great,  Julian, 
and  Valens,  aud  the  author  of  a  brief  com- 
pendium of  Roman  history  in  10  books,  from 
the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  accession  of 
Valens,  a.d.  3(54,  to  whom  it  is  inscribed. 
This  work  is  extant,  and  is  drawn  up  with 
care.  The  style  is  in  keeping  with  the  nature 
of  the  undertaking,  being  plain,  precise,  and 
simple. 

EUXINUS  PONTUS.    [Pontus  Euxinus.] 

EVADNE  (-es),  daughter  of  Iphis  (hence 
called  Iphias),  and  wife  of  Capaneus.  For 
details,  see  Capaneus. 

EVAGORAS  (-ae),  king  of  Salamis,  in  Cy- 
prus, from  about  n.o.  419  to  374.  He  was  as- 
sisted by  the  Athenians  in  his  wars  against 
the  Persians. 

EVANDER  (-dri)  and  EVANDRUS  (-i),  son 
of  Hermes  (Mercury)  by  an  Arcadian  nymph, 
called  in  Roman  traditions  Carmenta  or  Ti- 
burtis.  About  60  years  before  the  Trojan  war 
Evander  is  said  to  have  led  a  colon;  from 
Pallantium,  in  Arcadia,  into  Italy,  and  there 
to  have  built  a  town,  Pallantium,  on  the  Tiber, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  which  town 
was  subsequently  incorporated  with  Rome. 
Evander  taught  his  neighbors  milder  laws, 
aud  the  arts  of  peace  and  of  social  life,  and 
especially  the  art  of  writing ;  he  also  intro- 
duced among  them  the  worship  of  the  Lycae- 
an  Pan,  of  Demeter  (Ceres),  Poseidon  (Nep. 
tune),  and  Hercules. 

E VENUS  (-i).  (1)  (Fidhari),  a  river  of  Ae- 
tolia,  rising  in  Mount  Oeta,  and  flowing  into 
the  sea,  120  stadia  W.  of  Antirrhium.  It  de- 
rived its  name  from  Evenus,  the  father  of 
Marpessa,  who  was  carried  off  by  Idas,  the 
son  of  Aphareus  ;  and  Evenus,  being  unable 
to  overtake  the  latter,  threw  himself  into  the 
river,  which  was  henceforth  called  after  him. 
—(2)  A  river  of  Mysia,  falling  into  the  Sinus 
Elai'ticus  near  Pitane. 

EVERGETES.  the  "Benefactor,"  a  title  of 
honor  conferred  by  the  Greek  states  upon 
those  from  whom  they  had  received  benefits. 
It  was  assumed  by  many  of  the  Greek  kings 
in  Egypt  and  elsewhere.    [Ptolemaeus.] 

EVIUS,  an  epithet  of  Bacchus,  given  him 
from  the  animatiug  cry  evoe,  in  the  festivals 
of  the  god. 


FlBARIS  or  FARFARUS  (-i),  a  small  riv- 
er in  Italy,  in  the  Sabine  territory,  between 
Rente  and  Cures. 

FABII  (-orum),  one  of  the  most  ancient 
patrician  gentes  at  Rome,  which  traced  its 
origin  to  Hercules  and  the  Arcadian  Evander. 
Its  most  important  members  are:  (1)  K.  Fa- 
mus  Vibui.anus,  3  times  consul,  b.c  484,  481, 
479.  In  his  third  consulship  he  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  plebeians;  but  as  his  proposi- 
tions were  rejected  by  the  patricians,  he  and 
his  house  resolved  to"  quit  Rome  altogether, 
where  they  were  regarded  as  apostates  by 
their  own  order.    Accordingly  30G  Fabii,  all 


patricians,  marched  with  the  consul  at  their 
head  through  the  Carmental  Gate,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  banks  of  the  Cremera,  where 
they  erected  a  fortress.  Here  they  took  up 
their  abode  along  with  their  families  and  cli- 
ents, aud  for  2  years  continued  to  devastate 
the  territory  of  Veii.  They  were  at  length 
destroyed  by  the  Veientes  in  477,  on  the 
18th  of  June,  the  day  on  which  the  Romans 
were  subsequently  conquered  by  the  Gauls  at 
the  Allia.  The  whole  jrens  perished  with  the 
exception  of  one  individual,  from  whom  all 
the  later  Fabii  were  descended.— (2)  Q.  Fabi- 
rs  Maxlmus  Rullianus,  6  times  consul  (n.o. 
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MS  296),  and  the  most  eminent  of  the  Roman 
generals  in  the  2d  Samnite  war.— (3)  (.}.  Fa- 
mi  s  Maximis  G  urges,  or  the  Glutton,  from 
the  dissoluteness  of  his  youth,  son  of  the  last, 
B  times  consul  (902-266).—  (4)  Q.  Fabius  Max- 
mrs,  with  the  Bgnomeas  Verrucosus,  from  a 
wart  on  li is  upper  lip,  Ovicui.a,  or  the  Lamb, 
from  the  mildness  or  apathy  of  his  temper, 
and  Cunctator,  from  his  caution  in  war,  was 
grandson  of  Fabius  Gurges.  He  was  5  times 
consul  (u.c.  283-909).  In  217,  immediately 
after  the  defeat  at  Trasimenus,  Fabius  was 
appointed  dictator.  From  this  period,  so 
long  as  the  war  with  Hannibal  was  merely 
defensive,  Fabius  became  the  leading  man  at 
Rome.  On  taking  the  Held  he  laid  down  a 
simple  and  immutable  plan  of  action.  He 
avoided  all  direct  encounter  with  the  enemy; 
moved  his  camp  from  highland  to  highland, 
where  the  Numidian  horse  and  Spanish  in- 
fantry could  not  follow  him  ;  watched  Hanni- 
bal's movements  with  unrelaxing  vigilance, 
and  cut  off  his  stragglers  and  foragers.  His 
enclosure  of  Hannibal  in  one  of  the  upland 
valleys  between  Cales  and  the  Vnlturuus,  and 
the  Carthaginian's  adroit  escape  by  driving 
oxen  with  blazing  fagots  fixed  to  their  horns 
np  the  hill-sides,  are  well-known  facts.  But 
at  Rome  and  in  his  own  camp  the  caution  of 
Fabius  was  misinterpreted;  and  the  people 
in  consequence  divided  the  command  between 
him  and  M.  Minucius  Rufus,  his  master  of  the 
horse.  Minucius  was  speedily  entrapped,  and 
would  have  been  destroyed  by  Hannibal  had 
not  Fabius  hastened  to  hfs  rescue.  In  the  clos- 
ing years  of  the  2d  Punic  war  Fabius  appears 
to  less  advantage.  The  war  had  become 
aggressive  under  a  new  race  of  generals. 
Fabius  disapproved  of  the  new  tactics;  he 
dreaded  the  political  supremacy  of  Scipio, 
and  was  his  opponent  in  his  scheme  of  invad- 
ing Africa.  He  died  in  203.— (5)  C.  Fabius 
Piotob,  received  the  surname  of  Pictor  be- 
cause he  painted  the  walls  of  the  temple  of 
Salus,  which  the  dictator  C.  Junius  Brutus 
Bubnlcus  dedicated  in  302.  This  is  the  earli- 
est Roman  painting  of  which  we  have  any 
record. — (6)  Q.  Fabius  Piotor,  grandson  of 
the  last,  the  most  ancient  writer  of  Roman 
history  in  prose.  He  served  in  the  Gallic 
war  In  2-25,  and  also  in  the  2d  Punic  war. 
His  history,  which  was  written  in  Greek,  be- 
gan with  the  arrival  of  Aeneas  in  Italy,  and 
came  down  to  his  own  time. 

FABRATERIA  (Falvaterra),  a  Volscian 
town  in  Latinm,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Trerus,  subsequently  colonized  by  the  Ro- 
mans. 

FABRlClUS  (-i),  the  name  of  a  Roman 
family,  the  chief  members  of  which  were: 
(1)  C.  Fabrici us,  one  of  the  most  popular 
heroes  in  the  Roman  annals.  He  was  consul 
b.o.  282,  and  two  years  afterwards  was  one  of 
the  Roman  embassadors  sent  to  Pyrrhns  at 
Tarentum  to  negotiate  a  ransom  or  exchange 
of  prisoners.  Pyrrhus  used  every  effort  to 
gain  the  favor  of  Fabricius :  but  the  sturdy 
Roman  was  proof  against  all  his  seductions, 
and  rejected  all  his  offers.  In  278  Fabricius 
was  consul  a  second  time,  when  he  sent  back 
to  Pvrrhus  the  traitor  who  had  offered  to 


poison  him.  Negotiations  were  then  opened, 
which  resulted  hi  the  evacuation  of  Italy  by 
Pyrrhus.  He  was  censor  in  275,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  severity  with  which 
he  repressed  the  growing  taste  for  luxury. 
Ancient  writers  love  to  tell  of  the  frugal  way 
in  which  Fabricius  and  his  contemporary  Cu- 
rius  Dentatus  lived  on  their  hereditary  farms, 
and  how  they  refused  the  rich  presents  which 
the  Samnite  embassadors  offered  them.  Fa- 
bricius died  as  poor  as  he  had  lived,  and  left 
no  dowry  for  his  daughters,  which  the  senate 
furnished.— (2)  L.  Fabricii  h,  curator  viarum 
in  b.o.  62,  built  a  new  bridge  of  stone,  con- 
necting the  city  with  the  island  in  the  Tiber, 
and  called  after  him  pons  Fabricius.  This 
bridge  still  remains,  and  bears  the  name  of 
ponte  quattro  capi. 

FAESULAE  (-arum:  Fiesole),  a  city  of 
Etruria,  situated  on  a  hill  3  miles  N.E.  of 
Florence.  It  was  the  head-quarters  of  Cati- 
line's army. 

FlLERII  (-orum)  or  FlLERlUM  (-i),  a 
town  in  Etruria,  situated  on  a  height  near 
Mount  Soracte,  was  originally  a  Pelasgic 
town,  but  was  afterwards  one  of  the  12  Etrus- 
can cities.  Its  inhabitants  were  called  Fai.is- 
ci,  and  were  regarded  by  many  as  of  the  same 
race  as  the  Aequi?  whence  we  find  them  often 
called  Aequi  Falisci.  After  a  long  struggle 
with  Rome,  the  Faliscans  yielded  to  Camillus, 
b.c.  394.  The  Faliscans  revolted  again  at  the 
close  of  the  1st  Punic  war  (u.o.  241),  when  the 
Romans  destroyed  their  city.  A  new  town 
was  built  ou  the  plain.  The  white  cows  of 
Falerii  were  valued  at  Rome  for  sacrifices. 

FlLERNUS  AGER,  a  district  in  the  N.  of 
Campania,  extending  from  the  Massic  hills  to 
the  river  Vulturnns.  It  produced  some  of  the 
finest  wine  in  Italy,  which  was  reckoned  only 
second  to  the  wine  of  Setia. 

FALISCI.     [Falerii.] 

FANNIUS  (4)  STRlBO  (-dnis),  C,  son-in- 
law  of  Laelius,  introduced  by  Cicero  as  a 
speaker  in  his  De  Iiepublica  and  his  Laelius. 

FANUM  FORTtjNAE  (Fana),  a  town  in 
TJmbria  at  the  mouth  of  the  Metaurus,  with 
a  celebrated  temple  of  Fortuua,  whence  the 
town  derived  its  name. 

FARFlRUS.     [Fakaris.] 
PAULA  or  FAUNA.    [Faunus.] 

FAT7NU9  (-i),  son  of  Picus,  grandson  of 
Saturnus,  and  father  of  Latinus,  was  the  third 
in  the  series  of  the  kings  of  the  Lamented. 
He  was  worshiped  as  the  protecting  deity  of 
agriculture  and  of  shepherds,  and  also  as  a 
giver  of  oracles.  After  the  introduction  of  the 
worship  of  the  Greek  Pan  into  Italy,  Faunus 
was  identified  with  Pan,  and  represented, 
like  the  latter,  with  horns  and  goat's  feet. 
At  a  later  time  we  find  mention  of  Fauni  in 
the  plural.  What  Faunus  was  to  the  male 
sex,  his  wife  Faula  or  Fauna  was  to  the  fe- 
male. As  the  god  manifested  himself  In  va- 
rious ways,  the  idea  arose  of  a  plurality  of 
Fauns  (Fauni),  who  are  described  as  half 
men,  half  goats,  and  with  horns.  Faunus 
gradually  came  to  be  identified  with  the  Ar- 
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cadian  Pan,  and  the  Fauui  with  the  Greek 
Satyrs. 


Faunus.    (Gori,  Gem.  Ant.  Flor.  vol.  1,  pi.  94.) 

FAUSTA,  CORNELIA  (-ae),  daughter  of 
the  dictator  Sulla,  wife  of  Milo,  and  infamous 
for  her  adulteries. 

FAUSTINA  (-ae).  (1)  Senior,  wife  of  the 
emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  notorious  for  her 
licentiousness.— (2)  Junior,  daughter  of  the 
elder  Faustina,  and  wife  of  the  emperor  M. 
Aurelius,  also  notorious  for  her  profligacy. 

FAUSTtJLUS.    [Romut.us.] 

FAVENTIA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Gallia  Cisal- 
pina,  on  the  river  Auemo  and  on  the  Via 
Aemilia. 

M.  FAVONIUS  (-ae),  an  imitator  of  Cato 
(Jtieensis,  whose  character  and  conduct  he 
copied  so  servilely  as  to  receive  the  nickname 
of  Cato's  ape. 

FEBRIS  (-is),  the  goddess,  or  rather  the 
averter,  of  fever. 

FEBRUUS  (-i),  an  ancient  Italian  divinity, 
to  whom  the  month  of  February  was  sacred. 
The  name  is  connected  with  februare  (to  pu- 
rify). 

FELICITAS  (-atis),  the  personification  of 
happiness,  is  frequently  seen  on  Roman  med- 
als, in  the  form  of  a  matron,  with  the  stall' of 
Mercury  and  a  cornucopia. 

FELIX  (-Ids),  ANTONIUS  (-i),  procurator 
of  Judaea,  in  the  reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero. 
He  induced  Drusilla,  wife  of  Azizus,  king  of 
Emesa,  to  leave  her  husband  ;  and  she  was 
still  living  with  him  in  a.i>.  GO,  when  St.  Paul 
preached  before  him  "  of  righteousness,  tem- 
perance, and  judgment  to  come." 

FELSINA.     [Bono  ma.] 

FENNI  (-oruni),  a  savage  people,  reckoned 
by  Tacitus  among  the  Germans.  They  prob- 
ably dwelt  in  the  farther  part  of  E.  Prussia, 
and  were  the  same  as  the  modern  Finns. 


FERENTINUM  (-i).  (1)  A  town  of  Etru- 
ria,  S.  of  Volsinii,  birthplace  of  the  emperor 
Otho.— (2)  An  ancient  town  of  the  Heruici  in 
Latium,  S.  W.  of  Anagnia,  colonized  by  the 
Romans  in  the  2d  Punic  war. 

FERENTUM.    [Forentum.] 

FERETRIUS  (-;),  a  surname  of  Jupiter, 
derived  from  ferire,  to  strike;  for  persons 
who  took  an  oath  called  upon  Jupiter  to 
strike  them  if  they  swore  falsely,  as  they 
struck  the  victim  which  they  sacrificed.! 
Others  derived  it  from  ferre,  because  people/ 
dedicated  (ferebant)  to  him  the  spolia  opima. 

FER5NIA  (-ae),  an  ancient  Italian  divini- 
ty, whose  chief  sanctuary  was  at  Terracina, 
near  Mount  Soracte.  At  her  festival  at  this 
place  a  great  fair  was  held. 

FESCENNIUM  (-i)  or  FESCENNIA  (-ae), 
a  town  of  the  Falisci  in  Etruria,  and  conse- 
quently, like  Falerii,  of  Pelasgic  origin.  [Fa- 
i.rrii.]  From  this  town  the  Romaus  are  said 
to  have  derived  the  Fescennine  songs. 

FFSTUS,  SEXT.  POMPEIUS  (-1).  a  Roman 
grammarian  in  the  4th  cmtury  of  our  era, 
the  author  of  a  dictionary  ur  glossary  of  Lat- 
in words  and  phrases,  of  which  a  considerable 
portion  is  extant. 

FESTUS,  PORCIUS  (-!),  succeeded  Anto- 
nius  Felix  as  procurator  of  Judaea  in  a.d.  62. 
It  was  he  who  bore  testimony  to  the  inno- 
cence of  St.  Paul,  when  he  defended  himself 
before  him  in  the  same  year. 

FICANA  (-ae),  one  of  the  ancient  Latin 
towns  destroyed  by  Ancns  Martins. 

FICULEA  (-ae),  an  ancient  town  of  the 
Sabines,  E.  of  Fidenae. 

FIDENAE  (-arum),  sometimes  FIDENA 
(-ae:  Castel  Giubileo),  an  ancient  town  in  the 
land  of  the  Sabines,  5  miles  N.E.  of  Rome, 
situated  on  a  steep  hill  between  the  Tiber 
and  the  Anio.  It  is  said  to  have  been  con- 
quered and  colonized  by  Romulus ;  but  it  was 
probablv  colonized  by  the  Etruscan  Veii,  with 
which  city  we  find  it  in  close  alliance.  It  fre- 
quently revolted,  and  was  frequently  taken 
by  the  Romans.  Its  last  revolt  was  in  n.o. 
43S,  and  in  the  following  year  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  Romans,  but  was  afterwards  rebuilt. 

FIDENTIA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  between  Parma 
and  Placentia. 

FIDES  (-ei),  the  personification  of  faithful- 
ness, worshiped  as  a  goddess  at  Rome. 

FIDIUS,  an  ancient  form  of  filius,  occurs 
in  the  connection  of  IHics  Fidius,  or  Medius 
Fidius,  that  is,  me  Dim  (A<ck)  filius,  or  the 
son  of  Jupiter,  that  is,  Hercules.  Hence  the 
expression  medius  fidim  is  equivalent  to  me 
Hercules  scil.juvet.  Sometimes  Fidius  is  used 
alone.  Some  of  the  ancients  connected  fidius 
with  fidps. 

FlGULUS,  P.  NIGIDIUS  (-i),  a  Roman 
senator  and  Pythagorean  philosopher,  of 
hisrh  reputation,  who  flourished  about  n.o.  GO. 

FIMBRIA  (-ae),  C.  FLAVIUS  (-i).  (1)  A 
jurist  and  an  orator,  consul  is.c.  104.— (2)  Son 
of  the  preceding,  and  one  of  the  most  violent 
partisans  of  Marias  and  China  during  the 
civil  war  with  Sulla.    In  n.c.  SG  he  was  sent 
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into  Asia  as  legate  of  Valerius  Flaccus,  whom 
he  induced  the  soldiers  to  put  to  death.  He 
then  carried  on  war  against  Mithridates;  hut 
in  84  he  was  attacked  by  Sulla,  and  being  de- 
serted by  his  troops,  put  au  end  to  his  life. 

FIRMUM  (-i),  a  town  iu  Piceuum,  3  miles 
from  the  coast. 

FLACCUS,  FULVIUS  (-i),  the  name  of  two 
distinguished  families  in  the  Fulvia  and  Va- 
leria rentes.  Many  of  the  members  of  both 
families  held  the  highest  offices  in  the  state; 
hut  the  best  known  are:  (1)  M.  Fulvics 
Flaoous,  the  friend  of  the  Gracchi,  consul  in 
b.o.  125,  and  one  of  the  triumvirs  for  carrying 
into  execution  the  agrarian  law  of  Tib.  Grac- 
chus. He  was  slain,  together  with  C.  Grac- 
chus, in  121.— (2)  L.  Valerius  Flaooos,  consul 
in  n.o.  100,  with  Marius,  when  he  took  an  act- 
ive part  in  patting  down  the  insurrection  of 
Saturninus.  In  8<5  he  was  chosen  consul  in 
place  of  Marius,  and  was  then  sent  into  Asia 
against  Mithridates,  but  was  put  to  death  by 
his  soldiers  at  the  instigation  of  Fimbria.— 
(3)  L.  Valerius  Flacous,  a  native  of  Padua, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Vespasian,  and  wrote 
the  Argonautica,  an  unfinished  heroic  poem, 
in  8  books,  on  the  Argouautic  expedition, 
which  is  extant 

FLACCUS,  IIORATIUS.  [Horatius.] 
FLAMIXINUS,  T.  OUINTIUS  (-i),  consul 
to  i$.o.  19S,  had  the  conduct  of  the  war  against 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  whom  he  defeated  at 
the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae,  in  Thessaly,  in 
197,  and  compelled  to  sue  for  peace. 

FLAMINIUS,  C.  (-i),  consul  for  the  first 
time  in  M.O.  223,  when  he  gained  a  victory 
over  the  Inanbrian  Gaul:--  j  and  censor  in  220, 
when  he  executed  two  great  works,  which 
bore  his  name,  viz.,  the  Circus  Flaminius  and 
the  Via  Flaminia.  In  his  second  consulship 
(217)  he  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Hannibal, 
at  the  battle  of  the  Trasimeue  lake. 

FLlVIA  GENS,  celebrated  as  the  house 
to  which  the  emperor  Vespasian  belonged. 
During  the  later  period  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire the  name  Flavins  descended  from  one 
emperor  to  another,  Constantius,  the  father 
of  Constantino  the  Great,  being  the  first  iu 
the  series. 

FLAVIUS  FIMBRIA.     [Fimbria.] 
FLlVIUS  JOSEPHUS.     [Josepiiob.] 
FLlVlUS  VOPISCUS.     [Vopisocs.] 
FLEVUM  (-i),  a  fortress  in  Germany,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ainisia  {Ems). 
FLEVUM,  FLEVO.     [Rhencs.] 
FLORA  (-ae),  the  Roman  goddess  of  flow- 
ers and  spring,  whose  annual  festival  (Flora- 
Ua)  was  celebrated  from  the  2Sth  of  April  till 
the  1st  of  May,  with  extravagant  merriment 
and  lasciviousues8. 

FLORENTIA  (-ae:  Firenze,  Florence),  a 
town  in  Etruria,  and  subsequently  a  Roman 
colony,  situated  on  the  Arnus ;  but  its  great- 
ness as  a  city  dates  from  the  middle  ages. 

FLURrs,  L.  ANNAEUS  (-i),  a  Roman  his- 
torian, lived  under  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  and 


wrote  a  summary  of  Roman  history,  which  is 
extant,  divided  into  4  books,  extending  from 
the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus. 

FLORUS,  JULIUS  (-i),  a  poet  and  an  ora- 
tor, addressed  by  Horace  in  2  epistles. 

FONTEIUS,  M.  (-i),  propraetor  in  Narbo- 
nese  Gaul,  between  n.o.  70  and  73,  accused  in 
69  of  extortion  iu  his  province,  and  defended 
by  Cicero  in  an  oration,  part  of  which  is  ex- 
tant 

FORENTUM  or  FERENTUM  (-i),  a  town 
in  Apulia,  surrounded  by  fertile  fields  and  in 
a  low  situation,  according  to  Horace. 

FORMlAE  (-arum  :  nr.  Mola  di  GaZta,  Rn.), 
a  very  ancient  town  in  Latium,  on  the  Appia 
Via,  in  the  innermost  corner  of  the  beautiful 
Sinus  Caietanus  (Gu?f  of  Gaeta).  It  was 
founded  bv  the  Pelasgic  Tyrrhenians,  and 
was  the  fabled  abode  of  Lamus  and  the  Lae- 
strvgones.  Near  this  place  were  numerous 
villas  of  the  Roman  nobles  :  of  these  the  best 
known  is  the  Formianum  of  Cicero,  in  tlie 
neighborhood  of  which  he  was  killed.  The 
hills  of  Formiae  produced  good  wine. 

FORNAX  (-acis),  a  Roman  goddess,  who 
presided  over  bakiug  the  corn  in  the  oven 
(fornax),  and  who  was  worshiped  at  the  fes- 
tival of  the  Fornacalia. 

FORTUNA  (-ae),  called  Tvohe  by  the 
Greeks,  the  goddess  of  fortune,  worshiped 
both  In  Greece  and  Italy.  She  was  represent- 
ed with  different  attributes.  With  a  rudder, 
she  was  conceived  as  the  divinity  guiding 
and  conducting  the  aft'airs  of  the  world  ;  with 
a  ball,  she  represented  the  varying  unsteadi- 
ness of  fortune ;  with  Plutus,  or  the  horn  of 
Amalthea,  she  was  the  symbol  of  the  plenti- 
ful gifts  of  fortune.  She  was  more  worshiped 
by  the  Romans  than  by  the  Greeks.  Her 
worship  i/as  of  great  importance  also  at  An- 
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tium  and  Praeneste,  where  her  sortes  or  ora- 
cles were  very  celebrated. 


Fori 


u  the  British  Museum.) 


FORTfjNlTAE  or  -ORUM  INSULAE, 
"the  Islands  of  the  Blessed."  The  early 
Greeks,  as  we  learn  from  Homer,  placed  the 
Elysian  fields,  into  which  favored  heroes 
passed  without  dying,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
earth,  near  the  river  Oceanus.  [Elysium.] 
In  poems  later  than  Homer,  an  island  is  spok- 
en of  as  their  abode;  and  though  its  posi- 
tion was  of  course  indefinite,  the  poets,  and 
the  geographers  who  followed  them,  placed  it 
beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  Hence  when 
certain  islands  were  discovered  in  the  ocean, 
off  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  the  name  of  Porta- 
natae  Insulae  was  applied  to  them.  They  are 
now  called  the  Canary  and  Madeira  islands. 

FOJiULI  (-Oram),  a  small  town  of  the  Ba- 
bbles, near  the  junction  of  the  Ilimella  with 
the  Tiber. 

FORUM  (-i),  an  open  space  of  ground  in 
which  the  public  met  for  the  transaction  of 
public  business,  and  for  the  sale  and  purchase 
of  provisions.  The  number  of  fora  increased 
at  Rome  with  the  growth  of  the  city.  They 
were  level  pieces  of  ground  of  an  oblong  form, 
and  were  surrounded  by  buildings,  both  pri- 
vate and  public.  The  principal  fora  at  Rome 
were:  (1)  Forum  Romanum,  also  called  sim- 
ply the  Forum,  and  at  a  later  time  distin- 
f flushed  by  the  epithets  vetus  or  magnum.  It 
ay  between  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  hills, 
and  ran  lengthwise  from  the  foot  of  the  Cap- 
itol or  the  arch  of  Septimius  Sevcrus  in  the 
direction  of  the  arch  of  Titus;  but  it  did  not 
extend  quite  so  far  as  to  the  latter.  The  or- 
igin of  the  forum  is  ascribed  to  Romulus  and 
Tatius,  who  are  said  to  have  filled  up  the 
swamp  or  marsh  which  occupied  its  site,  and 


to  have  set  it  apart  as  a  place- for  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  and  for  holding  the  assem- 
blies of  the  people.  The  forum,  in  its  widest 
sense,  included  the  forum  properly  so  called 
and  the  comitium.  The  comitium  occupied 
the  narrow  or  upper  end  of  the  forum,  and 
was  the  place  where  the  patricians  met  in 
their  comitia  etiriata;  the  forum,  in  its  nar- 
rower sense,  was  originally  only  a  market- 
place, and  was  not  used  for  any  political  pur- 
pose. At  a  later  time,  the  forum,  in  its  nar- 
rower sense,  was  the  place  of  meeting  for  the 
plebeians  in  their  comitia  tributa,  and  was 
separated  from  the  comitium  by  the  rostra, 
or  platform,  from  which  the  orators  addressed 
the  people.  In  the  time  of  Tarquin  the  forum 
was  surrounded  by  a  range  of  shops,  proba- 
bly of  a  mean  character,  out  they  gradually 
underwent  a  change,  and  were  eventually 
occupied  by  bankers  and  money-changers. 
As  Rome  grew  in  greatness  the  forum  was 
adorned  with  statues  of  celebrated  men,  with 
temples  and  basilicae,  and  with  other  public 
buildings.  The  site  of  the  ancient  forum  is 
occupied  by  the  Campo  Vaccino.—(2)  Forum 
Julium  or  Forum  Caksaris,  built  near  the  old 
forum  by  Julius  Caesar,  because  the  latter 
was  (bond  too  small  for  the  transaction  of 
public  business.  —  (3)  Forum  Auousti,  built 
by  Augustus,  behind  the  Forum  Julium.— (4) 
Forum  Nkrvak  or  Forum  Transitorium,  was 
a  small  forum  lying  between  the  Temple  of 
Peace  and  the  fora  of  Julius  Caesar  and 
Augustus.  It  was  built  by  Nerva,  and  was 
intended  to  serve  as  a  passage  between  the 
Temple  of  Peace  and  the  fora  of  Caesar  and 
of  Augustus.  Hence  its  name. —  (5)  Forum 
Trajani,  built  by  the  emperor  Trajan,  be- 
tween the  forum  of  Augustus  and  the  Cam- 
pus Martins. 

FORUM,  the  name  of  several  towns,  orig- 
inally simply  markets  or  places  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  (1)  Arm,  in  Latium, 
on  the  Appia  Via,  in  the  midst  of  the  Pomp- 
tine  marshes,  43  miles  S.E.  of  Rome,  founded 
by  the  censor  Appius  Claudius  when  he  made 
the  Appia  Via.  Here  the  Christians  from 
Rome  met  the  apostle  Paul.— (2)  Julii  or  Ju- 
lium (Frejm),  a  Roman  colony  founded  by 
Julius  Caesar,  n.o.  44,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
on  the  coast;  the  birthplace  of  Agricola.— 
(3)  Julium.    See  Illiturgis. 

FOSI  (-orum),  a  people  of  Germany,  the 
neighbors  and  allies  of  the  Cherusci,  in  whose 
fate  they  shared.    [Cherusoi.] 

FOSSA  (-ae)  or  FOSSAE  (-arum),  a  canal. 
(1)  Cluilia  or  Cluiliae,  a  trench  about  5 
miles  from  Rome,  said  to  have  been  the  ditch 
with  which  the  Alban  kingCluilius  protected 
his  camp  when  he  marched  against  Rome  in 
the  i-eign  of  Tullus  Hostilius. — (2)  Drusianab 
or  Drusinae,  a  canal  which  Drusus  caused  his 
soldiers  to  dig  in  n.o.  11,  uniting  the  Rhine 
with  the  Yssel. — (3)  Mariana  or  Marianae, 
a  canal  dug  by  command  of  Marius  during 
his  war  with  the  Cimbri,  in  order  to  connect 
the  Rhone  with  the  Mediterranean.  —  (4) 
Xerxis.    See  Athos. 

FRANCI  (-orum),  i.  e.  "  the  Free  men,"  a 
confederacy  of  German  tribes,  formed  on  th« 
Lower  Rhine  in  the  place  of  the  ancient  league 
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of  the  Cherusci.    After  carrying  on  frequent 
wars  with  the  Romans,  they  at  length  settled 

Eiermanently  in  Gaul,  of  which  they  became 
he  rulers  under  their  king  Clovis,  a.p.  496. 

FREGELLAE  (-arum:  Crpraw),  a  town  of 
the  Volsci  on  the  Liris  in  Latium,  conquered 
by  the  Romans,  and  colonized  in  i$.c.  32S. 

FREGENAE,  sometimes  called  FREGEL- 
LAE (-arum),  a  town  of  Etruria,  on  the  coast 
between  Allium  and  the  Tiber,  colonized  by 
the  Romans,  b.c.  245. 


PRENTANI  (-drum),  a  Samnite  peoplo 
dwelling  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  from 
the  river  Sagrus  on  the  N.  (and  subsequently 
almost  as  Tar  N.  as  from  the  Aternns)  to  the 
river  Frento  on  the  S.,  from  which  they  de- 
rived their  name.  They  submitted  to  the 
Romans  in  b.c.  304. 

FRENTO  (-fmis:  Fortore),  a  river  in  Italy, 
forming  the  boundary  between  the  Frentanl 
and  Apulia,  and  falling  into  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

FRISII  (-drum),  a  people  in  Germany,  in- 
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habiting  the  coast  from  the  E.  mouth  of  the 
Rhine  to  the  Amisia  (Ems),  and  bounded  on 
the  S.  by  the  Bructeri.  In  the  5th  ceutury 
they  joined  the  Saxons  and  Angli  in  their  in- 
vasion of  Britain. 

FRONTINUS,  SEX.  JULIUS  (-i),  governor 
of  Britain  (a.i>.  75-78),  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  the  conquest  of  the  Silures.  He 
was  the  author  of  two  treatises  that  are  still 
extant— one  on  the  art  of  war,  and  another 
on  the  Roman  aqueducts.  He  was  nomina- 
ted Curator  Aqttarum,  or  Superintendent  of 
the  Aqueducts,  in  97  ;  died  in  106. 

FRONTO  (-onis),  M.  CORNELIUS  (-i),  a 
celebrated  rhetorician  in  the  reigns  of  Hadri- 
an and  M.  Aurelius,  born  at  Cirta  in  Numidia. 
He  was  intrusted  with  the  education  of  M. 
Aurelins  and  L.Verus,  and  was  rewarded  with 
wealth  and  honors.  A  few  fragments  of  his 
works  are  extant. 

FRUSINO  (-Onis),  a  town  of  the  Hernici  in 
Latium,  and  subsequently  a  Roman  colony. 

FUCENTIS,  FUCENTlA.     [Amja,  No.  1.] 

FUCINUS  LACUS  {Logo  di  Celano  or  Ca- 
pistrano),  a  large  lake  in  the  centre  of  Italy 
and  in  the  country  of  the  Marsi,  about  30 
miles  in  circumference,  into  which  all  the 
mountain  streams  of  the  Apennines  flow.  As 
the  waters  of  this  lake  frequently  inundated 
the  surrounding  country,  the  emperor  Clau- 


dius constructed  an  emissarium  or  artificial 
channel  for  carrying  off  the  waters  of  the  lake 
into  the  river  Liris.    This  emissarium  is  near- 
ly perfect:  it  is  almost  3  miles  in  length. 
FUFIUS  CALENUS.     [Calenus.] 
FULVIA  (-ae).    (1)  The  mistress  of  Q.  Cn- 
rius,  one  of  Catiline's  conspirators,  who  di- 
vulged the  plot  to  Cicero.— (2)  A  daughter  of 
M.  Fulvius  Bambalio  of  Tusculnm,  and  suc- 
cessively the  wife  of  P.  Clodius,  C.  Scribouinr 
Curio,  and  M.  Antony ;  died  rc.  40. 
FULVIUS  FLACCUS.     [Flaccus.] 
FULVIUS  NOBILIOR.     [Nobiliob.] 
FUNDANIUS  (-i),  a  writer  of  comedies, 
praised  by  Horace. 

FUNDI  (-orum :  Fondi),  an  ancient  town  in 
Latium  on  the  Appia  Via,  at  the  head  of  a 
narrow  bay  of  the  sea,  running  a  considerable 
way  into  the  land,  called  the  Laccs  Ftjnda- 
ncs.  The  surrounding  country  produced  good 
wine. 
FURCtLAE  CAUDINAE.    [Catoicm.] 
FURlAE.    [Eumenides.] 
FURIUS  BIBACtJLUS.    [Bibacultjb.] 
FtTRlUS  CAMILLUS.    [Camilltjs.] 
FUSCUS  ARISTIUS  (-i),  a  friend  of  the 
poet  Horace,  who  addressed  to  him  an  ode 
and  an  epistle. 


G. 


GABiLI  (-orum),  a  people  in  Gallia  Aqui- 
tanica,  whose  chief  town  was  Anderitum 
(Antcrieux). 

GABII  (-orum),  a  town  in  Latium,  on  the 
Lacus  Gabinus  between  Rome  and  Praeneste, 
a  colony  from  Alba  Longa;  and  the  place, 
according  to  tradition,  where  Romulus  was 
brought  up.  It  was  taken  by  Tarquinius  Su- 
perbus  by  stratagem,  and  was  in  ruins  in  the 
time  of  Augustus.  The  cinctus  Gabinus,  a 
peculiar  mode  of  wearing  the  toga  at  Rome, 
appears  to  have  been  derived  from  this  town. 
In  its  neighborhood  are  the  stone  quarries 
from  which  a  part  of  Rome  was  built. 

GABINIUS,  A.  (-i),  tribuue  of  the  plebs 
b.o.  60,  when  he  carried  a  law  conferring  upon 
Pompey  the  command  of  the  Avar  against  the 
pirates,  and  consul  in  5S,  when  he  took  part 
in  the  banishment  of  Cicero.  In  57  he  went 
to  Syria  as  proconsul,  and  restored  Ptolemy 
Auletes  to  the  throne  of  Egypt,  in  opposition 
to  a  decree  of  the  senate.  On  his  return  to 
Rome  in  54  he  was  accused  both  of  majestas 
and  repetundae.  He  was  defended  by  Cicero. 
He  was  condemned  on  the  latter  clause,  and 
went  into  exile.  In  the  civil  war  he  fought 
on  the  side  of  Caesar.  He  died  about  the  end 
of  u.o.  48. 

GADARA,  a  large  fortified  city  of  Pales- 
tine, situated  on  an  eastern  tributary  of  the 
Jordan. 

GATJES  (-lum  :  Cadiz),  a  very  ancient  town 
in  Hispania  Baetica,  founded  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians, and  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  their  com- 
merce in  the  W.  of  Europe,  situated  on  a 


small  island  of  the  same  name  (/.  de  Leon), 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
channel.  Herodotus  says  (iv.  8)  that  the  isl- 
and of  Erythia  was  close  to  Gadeira ;  whence 
most  later  writers  supposed  the  island  of  Ga- 
des  to  be  the  same  as  the  mythical  island  of 
Erythia,  from  which  Hercules  carried  off  the 
oxen  of  Geryon.  Its  inhabitants  received  the 
Roman  franchise  from  Julius  Caesar. 

GAEA  (-ae)  or  GE  (-es),  called  TELLUS  by 
the  Romans,  the  personification  of  the  earth, 
is  described  as  the  first  being  that  sprung 
from  Chaos,  and  gave  birth  to  Uranus  (Heav- 
en) and  Pontus  (Sea).  By  Uranus  she  be- 
came the  mother  of  the  Titans,  who  were 
hated  by  their  father.  Ge  therefore  concealed 
them  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  ;  and  she 
made  a  large  iron  sickle,  with  which  Cronos 
(Saturn)  mutilated  Uranus.  Ge  or  Tellus  was 
regarded  by  both  Greeks  and  Romans  as  one 
of  the  gods  of  the  nether  world,  aud  hence  is 
frequently  mentioned  where  they  are  in- 
voked. 

GAETULIA  (-ae),  the  interior  of  N.  Africa, 
S.  of  Mauretauia,  Numidia,  and  the  region 
bordering  on  the  Syrtes,  reaching  to  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  on  the  W.,  and  of  very  indefinite 
extent  towards  the  E.  and  S.  The  pure  Gae- 
tfili  were  not  an  Aethiopic  (r.  e.  negro),  but  a 
Libyan  race,  and  were  most  probably  of  Asi- 
atic origin.  They  are  probably  the  ancestors 
of  the  Berbers. 

GAIUS  or  CAIUS  (-i),  a  celebrated  Roman 
jurist,  who  wrote  under  Antoninus  Pius  and 
M.  Aurelius.    One  of  his  chief  works  was  an 
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elementary  treatise  on  Roman  law,  entitled 
lii.stitutiones,  in  4  books,  which  was  the  ordi- 
nary text-book  used  by  those  who  were  Com- 
mencing the  study  of  the  Roman  law,  until 
the  compilation  of  the  Institutiones  of  Jus- 
tinian. It  was  lost  for  centuries,  uutil  dis- 
covered by  Niebuhr  in  1816  at  Verona. 

GALANTHIS.    [Gauntuias.] 

GALATEA  (-ae),  daughter  of  Nereus  and 
Doris.     [Aois.] 

GALATIA  or  -IA  (-ae),  a  country  of  Asia 
Minor,  composed  of  parts  of  Phrygia  and  Cap- 
padocia,  and  bounded  on  the  W",  S.,  and  S.E. 
by  those  countries,  and  on  the  N.E.,  N.,  and 
Yf.W.  by  PontuB,  Paphlagonia,  and  Bithynia. 
It  derived  its  name  from  its  inhabitants,  who 
were  Gauls  that  had  invaded  and  settled  in 
Asia  Minor  at  various  periods  during  the  3d 
century  ».o.  They  speedily  overran  all  Asia 
Minor  within  the  Taunts,  and  exacted  tribute 
from  its  various  princes  j  but  Attains  I.  gained 
a  complete  victory  over  them  (i$.o.  23U),  and 
compelled  them  to  tettle  down  within  the 
limits  of  the  country  thenceforth  called  Gala- 
tia,  and  also,  on  account  of  the  mixture  of 
Greeks  with  the  Celtic  inhabitants,  which 
speedily  took  place,  Graeco-Galatia  and  Gal- 
lograecia.  The  people  of  Galatia  adopted  to 
a  great  extent  Greek  habits  and  maimers 
and  religious  observances,  but  preserved  their 
own  language.  They  retained  also  their  po- 
litical divisions  and  forms  of  government. 
They  consisted  of  3  great  tribes— the  Tolisto- 
bogT  the  Trocmi,  and  the  Tectosages— each 
subdivided  into  4  parts,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Tetrarchies.  At  the  head  of  each  of  these  12 
tetrarchies  was  a  chief  or  tetrarch.  At  length 
one  of  the  tetrarchs,  Deiotarcs,  was  reward- 
ed for  his  services  to  the  Romans  in  the  Mith- 
ridatic  war  by  the  title  of  king,  together  with 
a  grant  of  Pontus  and  Armenia  Minor:  and 
after  the  death  of  his  successor,  Amyntas, 
Galatia  was  made  by  Augustus  a  Roman 
province  (n.c.  25).  Its  only  important  cities 
were— in  the  S.W.,PE8siNCs,the  capital  of  the 
Tolistobogi :  in  the  centre  Anoyra,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Tectosages ;  and  in  the  N.E.,  Tavi- 
iv,  the  capital  of  the  Trocmi.  From  the 
Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Galatians,  we  learn 
that  the  Christian  churches  in  Galatia  con- 
sisted in  great  part  of  Jewish  converts. 


Coin  of  Galatia,  with  the  head  of  Roman  emperor. 

GALBA  (-ae),  the  name  of  a  distinguished 
family  in  the  Sulpicia  ^ens.— (1)  P.  Sui.ru  us 
Gat.ha,  twice  consul,  it.o.  211  and  200,  and  in 
both  consulships  carried  on  war  Rgaioat 
Philip,  king  of  Macedonia.— (2)  Ser.  Suj.imoiub 
K 


Gai.ua,  praised  by  Cicero  on  account  of  hin 
oratory,  praetor  in  151,  when  he  treacherously 
murdered  a  large  number  of  Lusitanians,  anil 
consul  in  144.— (3)  Ser.  Sui.pioius  Gai.ua,  Ro- 
man emperor,  June,  a.d.  68,  to  January,  a.d. 
69,  was  born  u.o.  3.  After  his  consulship  he 
had  the  government  of  Gaul,  a.d.  39,  where 
he  carried  on  a  successful  war  against  the 
Germans,  and  restored  discipline  among  the 
troops.  Nero  gave  him,  in  a.p.  61,  the  gov- 
ernment of  HispaniaTarracouensis,  where  he 
remained  for  8  years.  When  Nero  was  mur- 
dered, Galba  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he 
was  acknowledged  as  emperor.  But  his  se- 
verity and  avarice  soon  made  him  unpopular 
with  the  soldiers,  by  whom  he  was  murdered, 
at  the  instigation  of  Otho. 

GALENUS,  CLAUDIUS  (-i),  commonly 
called  Gai.en,  a  very  celebrated  physician, 
born  at  Pergamum,  a.i>.  130.  He  was  care- 
fully educated  by  his  father,  Nicon,  who,  in 
consequence  of  a  dream,  chose  for  him  the 
profession  of  medicine.  This  subject  he  first 
studied  at  Pergamum,  afterwards  at  Smyrna, 
Corinth,  and  Alexandria.  He  practiced  in 
his  native  city,  and  at  Rome,  where  he  at- 
tended the  emperors  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Ve- 
rus.  He  died  about  a. p.  200,  at  the  age  of  70, 
in  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus.  He  wrote 
a  great  number  of  works  on  medical  and  phil- 
osophical subjects.  There  are  still  extant  83 
treatises  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  his, 
besides  many  that  are  spurious  or  doubtful. 

GALEPSUS  (-i),  a  town  in  Macedonia,  on 
the  Toronaic  gulf. 

GALERIUS  MAXIMIANUS.     [Maximia- 

NCS.] 

GALESUS  (-i),  a  river  in  the  S.  of  Italy, 
flowing  into  the  gulf  of  Tarentum  through 
the  meadows  where  the  sheep  grazed  whoso 
wool  was  so  celebrated  in  antiquity. 

GALEUS  (-i),  that  is,  "the  lizard,"  son  oi 
Apollo  and  Themisto,  from  whom  the  Gale- 
otak,  a  family  of  Sicilian  soothsayers,  derived 
their  origin. "  The  principal  seat  of  the  Gale- 
otae  was  the  town  of  Hybla,  which  was  hence 
called  Gai.eotis  or  Galeatis. 

GALlLAEA  (-ae),  at  the  birth  of  Christ 
was  the  N.-most  of  the  3  divisions  of  Pales- 
tine W.  of  the  Jordan.  Its  inhabitants  were 
a  mixed  race  of  Jews,  Syrians,  Phoeni- 
cians, Greeks,  and  others,  and  were  there- 
fore despised  by  the  Jews  of  Judaea. 

GALINTHIAS  (-adis)  or  GXLANTHIS 
(-idis),  daughter  of  Proetus  of  Thebes,  and 
a  friend  of  Alcmene.  When  Aicmene  was 
on  the  point  of  giving  birth  to  Hercules, 
and  the  Moerae  and  Ilithyiae,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Hera  (Juuo),  were  endeavoring  to 
delay  the  birth,  Galinthias  suddenly  rush- 
ed in  with  the  false  report  that  Alcmene 
had  given  birth  to  a  son.  The  hostile  god- 
desses were  so  surprised  at  this  informa- 
tion that  they  dropped  their  arms.  Tims 
the  charm  was  broken,  and  Alcmene  was 
enabled  to  give  birth  to  Hercules.  The  delud- 
ed goddesses  avenged  the  deception  practiced 
npou  them  by  metamorphosing  Galinthias 
into  a  weasel  (',a\h).  Hecate,  however,  took 
pity  upon  her,  ami  made  her  her  attendant. 
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and  Hercules  afterwards  erected  a  sanctuary 
to  her. 

GALLAECIA  (-ae),  the  country  of  the  Gal- 
•^aeoi  or  Callaeoi  in  the  N.  of  Spain,  be- 
tween the  Astures  and  the  Durius.  Its  in- 
habitants were  some  of  the  most  uncivilized 
in  Spain.  They  were  defeated  with  great 
slaughter  by  D.* Brutus,  consul  i$.c.  138,  who 
obtained  iu  consequence  the  surname  of  Gal- 
laecus. 

GALLIA  (-ae),  in  its  widest  acceptation, 
indicated  all  the  land  inhabited  by  the  Galli 
or  Celtae,  but,  in  its  narrower  sense,  was 
applied  to  two  countries :— (1)  Gallia,  also 
called  Gallia  Transalpina  or  Galt.ia  Ultk- 
kioe,  to  distinguish  it  from  Gallia  Cisalpina, 
or  the  N.  of  Italy.  In  the  time  of  Augustus 
it  was  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Pyrenees  jiud 
the  Mediterranean ;  on  the  E.  by  the  river 
Varus  and  the  Alps,  which  separated  it  from 
Italy,  and  by  the  river  Rhine,  which  separat- 
ed it  from  Germany ;  on  the  N.  by  the  Ger- 
man Ocean  and  the  English  Channel  j  and  on 
the  W.  by  the  Atlantic:  thus  including  not 
only  the  whole  of  France  and  Belgium,  but  a 
part  of  Holland,  a  great  part  of  Switzerland, 
and  all  the  provinces  of  Germany  W.  of  the 
Rhine.  The  Greeks,  at  a  very  early  period, 
became  acquainted  with  the  S.  coast  of  Gaul, 
where  they  founded,  in  b.o.  GOO,  the  important 
town  of  M  assii.ia.  The  Romans  commenced 
the  conquest  of  Gaul  n.c.  125,  and  a  few  years 
afterwards  made  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
country  a  Roman  province.  In  Caesar's  Com- 
mentaries the  Roman  province  is  called  sim- 
ply Provincia,  in  contradistinction  to  the  rest 
of  the  country ;  hence  comes  the  modern  name 
of  Provence.  The  rest  of  the  country  was  sub- 
dued by  Caesar  after  a  struggle  of  several 
j  ears  (5S-50).  At  this  time  Gaul  was  divided 
into  3  parts— Aquitania,  Celtica,  and  Belgica — 
according  to  the  3  different  races  by  which  it 
was  inhabited.  The  Aqnitauia  dwelt  in  the 
S.W.,  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Garum- 
na ;  the  Celtae,  or  Galli  proper,  in  the  centre 
and  W.,  between  the  Garnmna  and  the  Se- 
quana  aud  the  Matroua;  and  the  Belgae  iu 
the  N.E.,  between  the  two  last-mentioned 
rivers  and  the  Rhine.  Of  the  many  tribes 
inhabiting  Gallia  Celtica,  none  were  more 
powerful  than  the  Aedui,  the  Sequani,  and 
the  Helvetii.  Augustus  divided  Gaul  into  4 
provinces:  1.  Gallia  Narbonemis,  the  same 
as  the  <»ld  Provincia.  2.  G.  Aquitanica,  which 
extended  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Liger. 
3.  G.  Lvgdunensis.  the  country  between  the 
Liger,  the  Sequar.a,  and  the  Arar,  so  called 
from  the  colony  of  Lngdnuum  (Lyons),  found- 
ed by  Munatins  Plancus.  4.  G.  Belgica,  the 
country  between  the  Sequana,  the  Arar,  and 
the  Rhine.  Shortly  afterwards  the  portion 
of  Belgica  bordering  on  the  Rhine,  and  in- 
habited by  German  tribes,  was  subdivided 
iuto  2  new  provinces,  called  Germania  Prima 
and  Secunda,  or  Germania  Superior  and  In- 
ferior. The  Latin  language  gradually  became 
the  language  of  the  inhabitants,  and  Roman 
civilization  took  deep  root  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  rhetoricians  and  poets  of  Gaul 
occupy  a  distinguished  place  in  the  later  his- 
tory of  Roman  literature.    On  the  dissolution 


of  the  Roman  empire,  Gaul,  like  the  other 
Roman  provinces,  was  overrun  by  barbari- 
ans, and  the  greater  part  of  it  finally  became 
subject  to  the  Fraud  or  Franks,  under  their 
king  Clovis,  about  a.p.  496.— (2)  Gallia  Cis- 
alpina, also  called  G.  Citekior  and  G.  To- 
gata,  a  Roman  province  in  the  N.  of  Italy, 
was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Liguria  and  Gai- 
lia  Narbonensis  (from  which  it  was  separated 
by  the  Alps),  and  on  the  N.  by  Rhaetia  and 
Noricum ;  on  the  E.  by  the  Adriatic  and  Ve- 
netia  (from  which  it  was  separated  by  the 
Athesis),  and  on  the  S.  by  Etruria  and  Urn- 
hria  (from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  river 
Rubicon).  It  was  divided  by  the  Po  iuto 
Gallia  Tranbpadana,  also  called  Italia 
Tran8pada>a,  iu  the  N.,  and  Gallia  Cispa- 
dana,  iu  the  S.  It  was  originally  inhabited 
by  Li<;urians,  Umbriaus,  Etruscans,  and  other 
races ;  but  its  fertility  attracted  the  Gauls, 
who  at  different  periods  crossed  the  Alps, 
and  settled  in  the  country,  after  expelling  the 
original  inhabitants.  After  the  1st  Punic 
war  the  Romans  conquered  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  formed  it  into  a  Roman  province. 
The  iuhabitauts,  however,  did  not  bear  the 
yoke  patiently,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the 
final  defeat  of  the  Boii  in  191  that  the  country 
became  submissive  to  the  Romans.  The  most 
important  tribes  were:  In  Gallia  Transpada- 
na,  in  the  direction  of  W.  to  E.,  the  Taorini, 
Salassi,  Liioor.  Insukres,  Cenomani ;  in  G. 
Cispadana,  in  the  same  direction,  the  Boil 

LlMQOHKS,  SenonkS. 

GALLIENUS  (-i),  Roman  emperor,  a.d. 
260-268,  succeeded  his  father  Valerian,  when 
the  latter  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Persians 
in  2G0.  Galliemis  was  indolent,  profligate, 
and  indifferent  to  the  public  welfare ;  and  his 
reign  was  one  of  the  most  ignoble  and  disas- 
trous in  the  history  of  Rome.  Numerous 
usurpers  sprung  up  in  different  j)arts  of  the 
empire,  who  are  commonly  distinguished  as 
The  Thirty  Tyrants.  Gallieuus  was  slain  by 
his  own  soldiers  in  26S,  while  besieging  Mi- 
lan, in  which  the  usurper  Aureolus  had  taken 
refuge. 

GALLINARIA  (-ae).  (1)  An  island  off  the 
coast  of  Liguria,  celebrated  for  its  number  of 
hens,  whence  its  name.— (2)  Silva,  a  forest 
of  pine-trees  near  Cumae  in  Campania. 

GALLOGRAEClA.    JGalatia.] 

GALLUS,  C.  CORNELIUS  (-i),  a  Roman 
poet,  horn  in  Forum  Julii  (Frejm)  in  Gaul, 
about  n.c.  60,  went  to  Italy  at  an  early  age, 
and  rose  to  distinction  under  JuliusCaesar  and 
Augustus.  He  was  appointed  by  the  latter 
the  first  prefect  of  the  province  of  Egypt ;  but 
having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Augustus 
while  he  was  in  Egypt,  the  senate  sent  him 
into  exile;  whereupon  he  put  an  end  to  his 
life,  b.o.  26.  Gallus  lived  on  intimate  terms 
with  Asinitis  Pollio,  Virgil,  Varus,  and  Ovid, 
and  the  latter  assigns  to  him  the  first  place 
among  the  Roman  elegiac  poets.  All  hia 
productions  have  perished. 

GALLUS,  TREBONIANUS  <-i),  Roman 
emperor,  a.d.  251-254,  and  the  successor  of 
Decius,  purchased  a  peace  with  the  Goths  on 
very  dishonorable  terms,  and  was  afterwards 
put  to  death  by  his  own  soldiers. 
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GALLUS  (-i),  a  river  in  Galatia,  falling' 
into  the  San<_rarius,  near  Pessinus.  From  it 
the  priest!  of  Cybele  arc  said  to  have  obtained 
their  name  of  Galli. 

< ;  A  M  >.\  I!  1 1  >  A  B,  GANDARITAE,  or  GAN- 
DARAE  (-arum),  an  Indian  people,  in  the 
middle  of  the  Punjab,  between  the  rivers 
Acesiues  (Chenab)  and  Hydraotes  (Ravee), 
whose  king,  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  inva- 
sion, was  a  cousin  and  namesake  of  the  cele- 
brated Porus. 

GANGES  (-isV  the  greatest  river  of  India, 
which  it  divided  into  the  2  parts  named  by 
the  ancients  India  intra  Gangem  (Hindontan), 
and  Iudia  extra  Gangem  (Burmah,  Cochin 
China,  Siam,  and  the  Malay  Peninsula).  It 
rises  in  the  highest  part  of  the  Emodi  Montes 
(Himalaya),  and  flows  by  several  mouths  into 
the  head  of  the  Gangeticus  Sinus  (Bay  of  Ben- 

?>al).    The  knowledge  of  the  ancients  respect- 
ng  it  was  very  imperfect. 

GANYMEDES  (-is),  son  of  Tros  and  Cal- 
lirrhoe,  and  brother  of  Uus  and  Assaracus, 
was  the  most  beautiful  of  all  mortals,  and 
was  carried  off  by  the  gods  that  he  might  fl'.l 
the  cup  of  Zeus  (Jupiter),  and  live  among  the 
Immortal  gods.    This  is  the  Homeric  account ; 


Ganymedes. 

but  other  traditions  give  different  details. 
He  is  called  the  son  either  of  Laomedon,  or 
of  Ilus,  or  of  Erichthonius,  or  of  Assaracus. 
Later  writers  state  that  Zeus  himself  carried 
him  off,  in  the  form  of  an  eagle,  or  by  means 
of  his  eagle.  There  is,  further,  no  agreement 
as  to  the  place  where  the  event  occurred; 


though  later  writers  usually  represent  him  as 
carried  off  from  Mount  Ida.  Zeus  compen- 
sated the  father  for  his  loss  by  a  pair  of  di- 
vine horses.  Astronomers  placed  Ganymedes 
among  the  stars  under  the  name  of  Aquarius. 
His  name  was  sometimes  corrupted  in  Latin 
into  Catamites. 

GAltAM ANTES  (-urn),  the  S.-most  people 
known  to  the  ancients  in  N.  Africa,  dwelt  far 
S.  of  the  Great  Syrtis  in  the  region  called 
Phazania  (Fezzan),  where  they  had  a  capital 
city,  Garama.  They  are  mentioned  by  He- 
rodotus as  a  weak,  anwarlike  people. 

GARGANUS  MONS  (Monte  Gargano),  a 
mountain  and  promontory  in  Apulia,  on 
which  were  oak  forests. 

GARGARA  (-orum),  the  S.  summit  of  Mount 
Ida,  in  the  Troad,  with  a  city  of  the  same 
name  at  its  foot. 

GARGETTUS  (-i),  a  demus  in  Attica,  on 
the  N.W.  slope  of  Mount  Hymettus;  the 
birthplace  of  the  philosopher  Epicurus. 

GARITES  (-um),  a  people  in  Aquitania, 
neighbors  of  the  Ausci. 

GAROCELI  (-orum),  a  people  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  near  Mount  Cenis. 

GlRUMNA  (-ae:  Garonne),  one 
of  the  chief  rivers  of  Gaul,  rising  in 
the  Pyrenees,  flowing  N.W.  through 
Aquitania,  and  becoming  a  bay  of 
the  sea  below  Burdigala  (Bordeaux). 
GARUMNI  (-orum),  a  people  in 
Aquitania,  on  the  Garumna. 

GAUGlMELA  (-orum),  a  village 
in  Assyria,  the  scene  of  the  last  bat- 
tle between  Alexander  and  Darius. 
b.o.  331,  commonly  called  the  battle 
of  Arisf.t.a. 

GAURUS  MONS,  GATJRANUS 
or-NIM.,avolcanicrangeof  mount- 
ains in  Campania,  between  Cumae 
and  Neapolis,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Puteoli,  producing  good  wine, 
and  memorable  for  the  defeat  of  the 
Samuites  by  M.  Valerius  Corvus, 
b.o.  343. 

GiZA  (-ae),  the  last  city  on  the 
S.W.  frontier  of  Palestine,  and  the 
key  of  the  country  on  the  side  of 
Egypt,  stood  on  an  eminence  about 
2  miles  from  the  sea,  and  was  very 
strongly  fortified.  It  was  one  of  the 
5  cities  of  the  Philistines,  and  was 
taken  by  Alexander  the  Great  aft- 
er an  obstinate  defense  of  several 
months. 
GEBENNA  MONS.  [Cebenna.] 
GEDROSIA  (-ae),  the  farthest 
province  of  the  Persian  empire  on 
the  S.E.,  and  one  of  the  subdivisions 

'    of  Ariana,  bounded  on  the  W.  by 

Carmania.  on  the  N.  by  Drangiana 
and  Arachosia,  on  the  E.  by  India,  or,  as  the 
country  about  the  lower  course  of  the  Indus 
was  called.  Indo-Scythia,  and  on  the  S.  by  the 
Mare  Erythraenm,  or  Indian  Ocean.  It  is 
known  in  history  chiefly  through  the  distress 
suffered  for  want  of  water,  in  passing  through 
it,  by  the  army  of  Alexander. 
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GELA  (-ae),  a  city  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily, 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  founded  by  Rho- 
dians  from  Lindos,  and  by  Cretans,  n.o.  690. 
It  soon  obtained  great  power  and  wealth  ; 
and,  iu  582,  it  founded  Acrigentum.  Gelon 
transported  half  of  its  inhabitants  to  Syra- 
cuse: the  place  gradually  fell  into  decay,  and 
in  the  time  of  Augustus  was  not  inhabited. 
The  poet  Aeschylus  died  here. 

GELDtJBA  (-ae:  Gelb,  below  Cologne),  a 
fortified  place  of  the  Ubii,  on  the  Rhine,  in 
Lower  Germany. 

GELLIUS,  AULUS  (-i),  a  Latin  grammari- 
an, who  lived  about  a.i>.  117-180.  He  wrote 
a  work,  still  extant,  containing  numerous  ex- 
tracts from  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  which 
he  called  Xoctes  Atticae,  because  it  was  com- 
posed near  Athens,  during  the  long  nights  of 
winter. 

GELON  (-6uis),  tyrant  of  Gela,  and  after- 
wards of  Syracuse,  became  master  of  his  na- 
tive city,  n.o.  491.  In  485  he  obtained  the 
supreme  power  in  Syracuse,  and  henceforth 
endeavored,  in  every  possible  way,  to  enlarge 
and  enrich  it.  Iu  480  he  gained  a  brilliant 
victory  at  Himera  over  the  Carthaginians, 
■who  had  invaded  Sicily  with  an  immense 
army,  on  the  very  same  day  as  that  of  Salamis. 
He  died  in  478,  after  reigning  7  years  at  Syra- 
cuse. He  is  represented  as  a  man  of  singular 
leniency  and  moderation,  and  as  seeking  in 
every  way  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  sub- 
jects. 

GELONI  (-6mm),  a  Scythian  people,  dwell- 


ing in  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  to  the  E.  of  the  river 
Tauais  (Don). 

.  GEMONIAE  (scalae)  or  GEMONII  (gra- 
dus),  a  flight  of  steps  cut  out  of  the  Aventine, 
down  which  the  bodies  of  criminals  strangled 
in  the  prison  were  dragged,  and  afterwards 
thrown  into  the  Tiber. 

GENXBUM  or  CENlBUM  (-i :  Organs),  a 
town  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  on  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Ligeris,  the  chief  town  of  the  Carnutes, 
subsequently  called  Civitas  Aurebanorum,  or 
Aurelianeu8isUrbs,  whence  its  modern  name. 

GENAUNI  (-orum),  a  people  in  Vindelicia, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Alpine  valley  now 
called  Valle  di  Nan,  subdued  by  Drusus. 

GENEVA  or  GENAVA  (-ae:  Geneva),  the 
last  town  of  the  Allobroges,  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  Helvetii,  situated  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
Rhone,  at  the  spot  where  the  river  flowed  out 
of  the  Lacus  Lemannus.  There  was  a  bridge 
here  over  the  Rhone. 

GENITRIX  (-Ids),  that  is,  "the  mother," 
used  by  Ovid,  as  a  surname  of  Cybele,  iu  the 
place  of  mater,  or  magna  mater;  but  it  is  bet- 
ter known  as  a  surname  of  Venus,  to  whom 
Caesar  dedicated  a  temple  at  Rome,  as  the 
mother  of  the  Julia  gens. 

GENIUS  (-5),  a  protecting  spirit,  analogous 
to  the  guardian  angels  invoked  by  the  Church 
of  Rome.  The  belief  in  such  spirits  existed 
both  in  Greece  and  at  Rome.  The  Greeks 
called  them  Daemons  (6ui>oi-€r) ;  and  the 
poets  represented  them  as  dwelling  on  earth, 


Wine  Ueuius.    (A  Mosaic,  from  Pompeii.) 
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unseen  by  mortals,  as  the  ministers  of  Zeus 
(Jupiter),  and  as  the  guardians  of  men  and  of 
justice.  The  Greek  philosophers  took  up  this 
idea,  and  taught  that  daemons  were  assigned 
to  men  at  the  moment  of  their  birth,  that 
they  accompanied  men  through  life,  and  after 
death  conducted  their  souls  to  IIade3.  The 
Romans  seem  to  have  received  their  notions 
respecting  the  genii  from  the  Etruscans, 
though  the  name  Genius  itself  is  Latin  (con- 
nected with  gi-gn-o,  gen-ui,  and  equivalent  in 
meaning  to  generator,  or  father).  According 
to  the  opinion  of  the  Romans,  every  human 
being  at  his  birth  obtained  a  genius,  whom 
he  worshiped  as  mnctiut  et  sanctissimua  deus, 
especially  on  his  birthday,  with  libations  of 
wine,  incense,  and  garlands  of  flowers.  The 
bridal  bed  was  sacred  to  the  genius,  on  ac- 
count of  his  connection  with  generation,  and 
the  bed  itself  was  called  le-ctun  gmialis.  On 
other  merry  occasions,  also,  sacrifices  were  of- 
fered to  the  genius,  and  to  indulge  in  merri- 
ment was  not  unfrequently  expressed  by  <te- 
nio  indulgere,  genium  curare  or  placare.  Ev- 
ery place  had  also  its  genius.  The  genii  are 
usually  represented  in  works  of  art  as  winged 
beings.  The  genius  of  a  place  appears  in  the 
form  of  a  serpent  eating  fruit  placed  before 
him. 

GEXSSRIC,  king  of  the  Vandals,  and  the 
most  terrible  of  all  the  barbarian  invaders  of 
the  empire.  In  a.t>.  429  he  crossed  over  from 
Spain,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  whole 
of  N.  Africa.  In  455  he  took  Rome,  and  plun- 
dered it  for  14  days.  He  died  iu  477,  at  a 
treat  age.  He  was  an  Arian,  and  persecuted 
is  Catholic  subjects. 

GENTIUS  (-i),  king  of  the  Illyrians,  con- 
quered by  the  Romans,  i$.o.  168. 

GENUA  (-ae:  Genoa),  an  important  com- 
mercial town  in  Liguria,  situated  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Ligurian  gulf  (Gulf  of  Genoa), 
and  subsequently  a  Roman  municipium. 

GENtJSUS  (-i),  a  river  iu  Greek  Illyria,  N. 
of  the  Apsns. 

GEPIDAE  (-arum),  a  Gothic  people,  who 
fought  under  Attila,  and  afterwards  settled 
in  Dacia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  They 
were  conquered  by  the  Laugobardi  or  Lom- 
bards. 

GERAESTUS  (-i),  a  promontory  and  har- 
bor at  the  S.  extremity  of  Etiboea,  with  a  cel- 
ebrated temple  of  Poseidon  (Neptune). 

GERANEA  (-ae),  a  range  of  mountains, 
running  along  the  W.  coast  of  Megaris,  ter- 
minating in  the  promontory  Olmi&e  in  the 
Corinthian  territory. 

GERENIA  (-ae),  an  ancient  town  in  Messe- 
nia,  the  birthplace  of  Nestor,  who  is  hence 
called  Gerenian. 

GERGOVIA  (-ae).  (1)  A  fortified  town  of 
the  Arverni  in  Gaul,  situated  on  a  high  and 
inaccessible  hill,  W.  or  S.W.  of  the  Elaver 
(Allier),  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
modern  Clermont.— (2)  A  town  of  the  Boii  in 
Gaul,  of  uncertaiu  site. 

GERMAN! A  (-ae),  a  country  bounded  by 
the  Rhine  on  the  W.,  by  the  Vistula  and  the 
Carpathian  mountains  on  the  E.,  by  the  Dan- 
ube on  the  S.,  and  by  the  German  Ocean  and 


the  Baltic  on  the  N.  It  thus  included  much 
more  than  modern  Germany  on  the  N.  and 
E.,  but  much  less  in  the  W.  and  S.  The  N. 
and  N.E.  of  Gallia  Belgica  were  likewise 
called  Germania  Prima  and  Secunda  uudei 
the  Romau  emperors  [Galt.ia]  ;  and  it  was 
in  contradistinction  to  these  provinces  that 
Germania  primer  was  also  called  Geumanu 
Maona,  or  G.  Tranbrhknana,  or  G.  Barbara. 
The  inhabitants  were  called  Germani  by  the 
Romans.  Tacitus  says  that  Germani  was  the 
name  of  the  Tungri,  who  were  the  first  Ger- 
man people  that  crossed  the  Rhine ;  and  as 
these  were  the  first  German  tribes  with  which 
the  Romans  came  in  contact,  they  extended 
the  name  to  the  whole  nation.  The  Germans 
were  a  branch  of  the  great  Iudo-Germanic 
race,  who,  along  with  the  Celts,  migrated  into 
Europe  from  the  Caucasus,  and  the  countries 
around  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas,  at  a  pe- 
riod long  anterior  to  historical  records.  They 
are  described  as  a  people  of  high  stature  and 
of  great  bodily  strength,  with  fair  complex- 
ions, blue  eyes,  and  yellow  or  red  hair.  Many 
of  their  tribes  were  nomad,  and  every  year 
changed  their  place  of  abode.  The  men  found 
their  chief  delight  in  the  perils  and  excite- 
ment of  war.  The  women  were  held  in  high 
honor.  Their  chastity  was  without  reproach. 
Both  sexes  were  equally  distinguished  for 
their  unconquerable  love  of  liberty.  In  each 
tribe  we  find  the  people  divided  into  4  class- 
es :  the  nobles,  the  freemen,  the  freedmen  or 
vassals,  and  the  slaves.  A  king  or  chief  was 
elected  from  among  the  nobles— his  authority 
was  very  limited,  and  in  case  of  war  breaking 
out  was  often  resigned  to  the  warrior  that 
was  chosen  as  leader.  The  Germani  first  ap- 
pear in  history  in  the  campaigns  of  the  Cim- 
bri  andTeutoues  (».o.  1G3),  the  latter  of  whom 
were  undoubtedly  a  Germanic  people.  [Tku- 
tonks.]  Campaigns  against  the  Germans 
were  carried  on  by  Julius  Caesar,  5S-53 ;  by 
Drusus,  12-9;  by  Varus,  most  unsuccessfully, 
a.i).  9  ;  and  by  Germanicus,  who  was  gaining 
continued  victories  when  recalled  by  Tiberi  us, 
a.d.  16.  No  further  attempts  were  made  by 
the  Romans  to  conquer  Germany.  They  had 
rather  to  defend  their  own  empire  from  the 
invasions  of  the  various  German  tribes,  espe- 
cially against  the  2  powerful  confederacies 
of  the  Alemanni  and  Franks  [Ai.emanm: 
Franci]  ;  and  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries 
the  Germans  obtained  possession  of  some  of 
the  fairest  provinces  of  the  empire.  —  The 
Germans  are  divided  by  Tacitus  into  3  great 
tribes:  1.  Ingacvones,  on  the  ocean.  2.  Her- 
miones,  inhabiting  the  central  parts.  3.  I*tae- 
vones,  in  the  remainder  of  Germany,  conse- 
quently in  the  E.  and  S.  parts.  To  these  we 
ought  to  add  the  inhabitants  of  the  Scandina- 
vian peninsula,  the  Hillevioues,  divided  into 
the  Sinonea  and  si  tones. 

GERMANICUS  (-i),  CAESAR  (-aris),  son 
of  Nero  Claudius  Drusus  and  Antonia,  daugh- 
ter of  the  triumvir  Antony,  was  born  is.o.  15. 
He  was  adopted  by  his  uncle  Tiberius  in  the 
lifetime  of  Augustus,  and  was  raised  at  an 
early  age  to  the  honors  of  the  state.  He  as- 
sisted Tiberias  in  his  war  against  the  Panno- 
nians  and  Dalmatians  (a.k.  7-10),  and  Ger- 
mans (11,  12).    He  had  the  command  of  the 
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legions  In  Germany  when  the  alarming  mu- 
liny  broke  out  among  the  soldiers  in  Germa- 
ny and  Illyricum  upon  the  death  of  Augus- 
tus (14).  After  restoring  order  among  the 
troops,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  conquest  of 
Germany,  and  carried  on  the  war  with  such 
vigor  and  success  that  he  needed  only  an- 
other year  to  reduce  completely  the  whole 
country  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe. 
But  the  jealousy  of  Tiberius  saved  Germany. 
He  recalled  Germanicus  to  Home  (IT),  and 
gave  him  the  command  of  all  the  Eastern 
provinces ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  placed 
Cu.  Piso  over  Syria,  with  secret  instructions 
to  check  and  thwart  Germanicus.  German- 
icus died  in  Syria  in  19,  and  it  was  believed 
both  by  himself  and  by  others  that  he  had 
been  poisoned  by  Piso.    He  was  deeply  la- 


near  its  mouths;  but  in  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great  they  dwelt  beyond  this  river 
anAN.  of  the  Triballi. 

GIGANTES  (-urn),  the  giants,  sprang  from 
the  blood  that  fell  from  Uranus  upon  the 
earth,  so  that  Ge  (the  earth)  was  their  mother. 
They  are  represented  as  beings  of  a  mon- 
strous size,  with  fearful  countenances  and  the 
tails  of  dragons.  They  made  an  attack  upon 
heaven,  being  armed  with  huge  rocks  and 
trnuks  of  trees ;  but  the  gods,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Hercules,  destroyed  them  all,  and 
buried  many  of  them  under  Aetna  and  other 
volcanoes.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  most 
writers  place  the  giants"  in  volcanic  districts; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  story  of  their  con- 
test with  the  gods  took  its  origin  from  vol- 
cauic  convulsions. 


Gigaiites. 


meuted  by  the  Roman  people;  and  Tiberius 
was  obliged  to  sacrifice  Piso  to  the  public  in- 
dignation. [Piso.]  By  Agrippiua  he  had  9 
children,*  of  whom  the  most  notorious  were 
the  emperor  Caligula,  and  Agrippiua,  the 
mother  of  Nero.  Germanicus  was  au  author 
of  some  repute.  He  wrote  several  poetical 
works,  most  of  which  are  lost. 

GERRA,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Arabia, 
and  a  great  emporium  for  the  trade  of  Arabia 
and  India,  stood  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  Arabia 
Felix.  The  inhabitants,  called  Gerraei,  were 
said  to  have  been  originally  Chaldaeans  who 
were  driven  out  of  Babylon. 

GERYON  (-onis)  or  GERYONES  (-ae),  son 
of  Chrysaor  and  Callirrhoe,  a  monster  with  3 
heads,  or,  according  to  others,  with  3  bodies 
united  together,  was  a  king  in  Spain,  and  pos- 
sessed magnificent  oxen,  which  Hercules  car- 
ried away.    [Hkkocles.] 

GESORIACUM  (-i :  Boulogne),  a  port  of  the 
Moriui  in  Gallia  Belgica,  at  which  persons 
usually  embarked  to  cross  over  to  Britain  ;  it 
was  subsequently  called  Bononia,  whence  its 
modern  name. 

GET  A  (-ae).  SEPTlMlUS  (-i),  brother  of 
Caracalla,  by  whom  he  was  assassinated,  a.d. 
212.     [Caraoalla.] 

GETAE  (-arum),  a  Thracian  people,  called 
Daci  by  the  Romans.  Herodotus  and  Thn- 
cy dides  place  them  S.  of  the  Ister  (Danube), 


GIGONUS,  a  town  and  promontory  of 
Macedonia  on  the  Thermaic  gulf. 

GLABRIO  (-onis),  ACILIUS  (-i).  (1)  Con- 
sul, h.o.  191,  when  he  defeated  Antiochus  at 
Thermopylae.  —  (2)  Praetor  urbanus  in  70, 
when  he  presided  at  the  impeachment  of  Ver- 
res,  and  consul  in  C7,  and  subsequently  the 
successor  of  L.  Lncullus  in  the  command  of 
the  war  against  Mithridates.  in  which,  how- 
ever, he  was  superseded  by  Cn.  Pompey. 

GLXNIS  (-is),  more  usually  written  Ci.anis. 

GLAPHYRA.     [Abouet.aus,  No.  6.] 

GLAUCE  (-es).  (1)  One  of  the  Nereides, 
the  name  Glance  being  only  a  personification 
of  the  color  of  the  sea.— (2)  Daughter  of  Cre- 
on  of  Corinth,  also  called  Crensa.     [Ckeon.] 

GLAUCUS  (-i).  (1)  Of  Potniae,  son  of  Sisy- 
phus and  father  of  Bellerophontes,  torn  to 
pieces  by  his  own  mares  because  he  had  de- 
spised the  power  of  Aphrodite  (Venus).— (2) 
Son  of  Hippolochus,  and  grandson  of  Beller- 
ophontes, who  was  commander  of  the  Lycians 
in  the  Trojan  war.  He  was  connected  with 
Diomedes  by  ties  of  hospitality;  and  when 
they  recognized  one  another  in  the  battle, 
they  abstained  from  fighting,  and  exchanged 
arms.  Glaucus  was  slain  by  Ajax.— (3)  One 
of  the  sons  of  the  Cretan  king  Minos  by  Pa- 
siphae  or  Crete.  When  a  boy  he  fell  into  a 
cask  full  of  honey,  and  was  smothered.  He 
was  discovered  by  the   soothsayer  Polyidua 
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of  Argon,  who  was  pointed  out  by  Apollo  for 
this  purpose.  Minos  then  required  him  to 
restore  his  son  to  life.  Being  unable  to  do 
this,  he  was  buried  with  Glau  us,  when  a  ser- 
pent revealed  a  herb  which  restored  the  dead 
body  to  life.— (4>  Of  Anthedon  in  Boeotia,  a 
fisherman,  who  became  a  sea-god  by  eating  a 
part  of  the  divine  herb  which  Cronos  (Saturn) 
had  sown.  It  was  believed  that  Glaucus  vis- 
ited every  year  all  the  coasts  and  islands  of 
Greece,  accompanied  by  marine  monsters, 
and  gave  his  prophecies.  Fishermen  and  sail- 
ors paid  particular  reverence  to  him,  and 
watched  his  oracles,  which  were  believed  to 
be  very  trustworthy.— (5)  Of  Chios,  a  statu- 
ary in  metal,  distinguished  as  the  inventor 
of  the  art  of  soldering  metals,  flourished  b.o. 
490. 

GLfCfiRA  (-ae),  "the  sweet  one,"  a  favor- 
ite name  of  courtesans. 

GNOSUS,  GNOSSUS.    [Cnosus.1 

GOLGI  (-Orum),  a  town  in  Cyprus,  of  un- 
certain site,  a  Sicyonian  colony,  and  one  of 
the  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of  Aphrodite 
(Venus). 

GOMPHT  (-orum),  a  town  in  Hestiaeotis  in 
Thessaly,  a  strong  fortress  on  the  con  tines  of 
Epirus,  commanding  the  chief  pass  between 
Thessaly  and  Epirus. 

GONNI  (-orum),  GONNUS  (-i),  a  strongly 
fortiried  town  of  the  Perrhaebi  in  Thessaly, 
on  the  river  Peneus  and  at  the  entrance  of 
the  vale  of  Tempe. 

GOUDlANUS,M.ANTONlUS(-i),  the  name 
of  3  Roman  emperors — father,  son,  and  grand- 
son. The  father  was  a  man  distinguished  by 
intellectual  and  moral  excellence,  and  had 
governed  Africa  for  many  years,  when  he  was 
proclaimed  emperor  at  the  age  of  SO.  He  as- 
sociated his  son  with  him  in  the  empire,  but 
reisrned  onlv  two  months.  His  son  was  slain 
in  battle,  and  he  thereupon  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life,  a.t>.  23S.  His  grandson  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  the  soldiers  in  Rome  in 
A.D.  23S,  after  the  "murder  of  Balbinus  and 
Pupienus,  although  he  was  not  more  than  Vt 
years  old.  He  reigned  6  years,  from  23S  to 
244.  when  he  was  "assassinated  by  Misitheus 
in  .Mesopotamia. 

GORDITM  (-i),  the  ancient  capital  of 
Phnrgia,  situated  on  the  Sangarius,  the  royal 
residence  of  the  kin^s  of  the  dynasty  of  Gor- 
dins,  and  the  scene  of  Alexander's  celebrated 
exploit  of  "cutting  the  Gordian  knot."    [Gok- 

DUS.] 

GOUDIUS  (-i),  an  ancient  king  of  Phrygia, 
and  father  of  Midas,  was  originally  a  poor 
peasant.  Internal  disturbances  having  brok- 
en out  In  Phrvgia,  an  oracle  informed  the  in- 
habitants that  a  wagon  would  bring  them  a 
king,  who  would  put  an  end  to  their  troubles. 
Shortly  afterwards  Gordins  suddenly  ap- 
peared riding  in  his  wagon  in  the  assembly 
of  the  people,  who  at  once  acknowledged  him 
as  king.  Gordins,  out  of  gratitude,  dedicated 
his  chariot  to  Zeus  .Jupiter),  in  the  acropolis 
of  Gordium.  The  pole  was  fastened  to  the 
yoke  by  a  knot  of  bark;  and  an  oracle  de- 
clared that  whosoever  should  untie  the  knot 
K2 


should  reign  over  all  Asia.  Alexander,  on 
his  arrival  at  Gordium,  cut  the  knot  with  his 
sword,  and  applied  the  oracle  to  himself. 

GORDYENE  or  CORDtENE  (-es),  a  mount- 
ainous district  in  the  S.  of  Armenia  Major, 
between  the  Arsissa  Palus  {Lake  Van)  and 
the  Gordyaei  Moutes  (Mountains  of  Kurdis- 
tan). Its  warlike  inhabitants,  called  Gordy- 
aei, or  Cordueni,  were  no  doubt  the  same 
people  as  the  Cakdcciii  of  the  earlier  Greek 
geographers,  and  the  modern  Kurds. 

GORGE  (-es),  daughter  of  Oeneus  and  sis- 
ter of  Deiauira,  both  of  whom  retained  their 
original  forms  when  their  other  sisters  were 
metamorphosed  by  Artemis  (Diana)  into  birds. 

GORGIAS  (-ae).  (1)  Of  Leontini  in  Sicily, 
a  celebrated  rhetorician  and  sophist,  born 
about  u.«!.  480,  and  lived  upwards  of  100  years. 
In  K.O.  427  he  was  sent  by  his  fellow-citizens 
as  embassador  to  Athens,  for  the  purpose  of 
soliciting  its  protection  against  Syracuse.  A 
dialogue  of  Plato  bears  his  name.  Gorgias 
wrote  several  works,  which  are  lost,  with  the 
exception  of  two  declamations— the  Apology 
of  Palamedes,  and  the  Encomium  on  Helena, 
the  genuineness  of  which,  however,  is  doubt- 
ful.—(2)  Of  Athens,  gave  instruction  in  rhet- 
oric to  young  M.  Cicero  when  he  was  at  Ath- 
ens. 

GORG0NES  (-urn),  the  uame  of  3  frightful 
maidens — Stiieno,  Euryai.e,  aud  Medusa — 
daughters  of  Phorcys  and  Ceto,  whence  they 
are  sometimes  called  Piiorcydf.s.  Later  tra- 
ditions placed  them  in  Libya.  Instead  of 
hair,  their  heads  were  covered  with  hissing 
serpents  ;  and  they  had  wings,  brazen  claws, 
and  enormous  teeth.  Medusa,  who  alone  of 
the  sisters  was  mortal,  was,  according  to  some 
legeuds,  at  first  a  beautiful  maiden,  but  her 
hair  was  changed  into  serpents  by  Athena 
(.Minerva),  in  consequence  of  her  having  be- 
come by  Poseidon  (Neptune)  the  mother  of 
Chrvsaor  and  Pegasns,  in  one  of  Athena's 
temples.  Her  head  now  became  so  fearful 
that  every  one  who  looked  at  it  war  changed 
into  stone.  Hence  the  great  difficulty  which 
Perseus  had  in  killing  her.  [Pkbskos.]  Athe- 
na afterwards  placed  the  head  in  the  centre 
of  her  shield  or  breastplate. 


The  Gorgon  Medusa.    (Florentine  Gem.) 
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GORTYX,  GORTYX  A,  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient cities  in  Crete,  on  the  river  Lethaeus,  90 
Btadiil  from  its  harbor  Lebeii,  and  130  stadia 
from  its  other  harbor  Matalia. 

GORTYXIA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Emathia  in 
Macedonia,  of  uncertain  site. 

GOTHI  (-orum),  GOTHOXES,  GUTTOXES 
(-um),  a  powerful  German  people,  who  orig- 
inally dwelt  on  the  Prussian  coast  of  the  Bal- 
tic at  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula,  but  afterwards 
migrated  8.  At  the  beginning  of  the  3d  cent- 
ury they  appear  on  the  coasts  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  in  a.d.  272  the  emperor  Aurelian  sur- 
rendered to  them  the  whole  of  Dacia.  About 
this  time  we  rind  them  separated  into  2  great 
divisions — the  Ostroiroths  or  E.  Goths,  and 
the  Visigoths  or  W.  Goths.  The  Ostrogoths 
settled  in  Moesia  and  Pannonia,  while  the 
Visigoths  remained  X.  of  the  Danube.  The 
Visigoths,  under  their  king  Alaric,  invaded 
Italy,  and  took  and  plundered  Rome  (-U0).  A 
few  years  afterwards  they  settled  permanent- 
ly in  the  S.W.  of  Ganf,  and  established  a 
kingdom  of  which  Tolosa  was  the  capital. 
Thence  they  invaded  Spain,  where  they  also 
founded  a  kingdom,  which  lasted  more  than 
2  centuries,  till  it  was  overthrown  by  the 
Arabs.  The  Ostrogoths  meantime  extended 
their  dominions  almost  up  to  the  gates  of 
Constantinople;  and  tinder  their  king,  The- 
odoric  the  Great,  they  obtained  possession  of 
the  whole  of  Italy  (493).  The  Ostrogoths  em- 
braced Christianity  at  an  early  period;  and 
it  was  for  their  use  that  Ulphilas  translated 
the  sacred  Scriptures  into  Gothic,  In  the  4th 
century. 

GOTHIXI,  a  Celtic  people  in  the  S.E.  of 
Germany,  subject  to  the  Quadi. 

GRACCHUS  (-i),  the  name  of  a  celebrated 
family  of  the  Sempronia  gens. — (1)  Tin.  Skm- 
ritoMis  Gp.ac  iils,  a  distinguished  zeneral  in 
the  2d  Punic  war.  In  B  a  219  he  fell  in  battle 
■gainst  Mago,  at  Campi  Veteree,  in  Lucania. 
His  body  was  sent  to  Hannibal,  who  honored 
it  with  a  magnificent  burial.— (2)  Tib.  Sem- 
raOKItre  Graociius,  distinguished  as  the  fa- 
ther of  the  tribunes  Tiberius  and  Cains  Grac- 
chus. For  public  services  rendered  when 
tribune  of  the  plebs  (187)  to  P.  Scipio  Africa- 
nus,  he  was  rewarded  with  the  hand  of  his 
youngest  daughter,  Cornelia.  He  was  twice 
consul  and  once  censor.  He  had  12  children 
by  Cornelia,  all  of  whom  died  at  an  early  age, 
except  the  two  tribunes,  and  a  daughter,  Cor- 
nelia, who  was  married  to  P.  Scipio  Africanus 
the  younger. — (3)  Tm.  Semproniis  Gracchus, 
elder  son  of  Xo.  2,  lost  his  father  at  an  early 
age,  and  was  educated,  together  with  his 
brother  Cains,  by  his  illustrious  mother,  Cor- 
nelia, who  made  it  the  object  of  her  life  to 
render  her  sons  worthy  of  their  father  and  of 
her  own  ancestors.  The  distressed  condition 
of  the  Roman  people  deeply  excited  the  sym- 
pathies of  Tiberius.  He  had  observed  with 
grief  the  deserted  state  of  some  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  immense  domains  of  the 
wealthy,  cultivated  only  by  slaves;  and  he 
resolved  to  use  every  effort  to  remedy  this 
state  of  things  by  endeavoring  to  create  an 
industrious  middle  class  of  agriculturists,  and 
to  put  a  check  upon  the  unbounded  avarice 


!  of  the  ruling  party.  With  this  view,  when 
}  tribune  of  the  plebs,  133,  he  proposed  a  bill 
for  the  renewing  and  enforcing  of  the  Licin- 
:  Ian  law,  which  enacted  that  no  citizen  should 
!  hold  more  than  500  jugera  of  the  public  land. 
j  He  added  a  clause,  permitting  a  father  of  2 
i  sons  to  hold  250  jugera  for  each;  so  that  a 
|  father  of  two  sous  might  hold  in  all  1000  juge- 
ra. To  this  measure  the  aristocracy  offered 
the  most  vehement  opposition  ;  nevertheless, 
through  the  vigor  and  energy  of  Tiberius,  it 
was  passed,  and  triumvirs  were  appointed  for 
carrying  it  into  execution.  These  were  Tib. 
Gracchus;  App.  Claudius,  his  father-in-law, 
and  his  brother,  C.  Gracchus.  About  this 
time  Attains  died,  and  on  the  proposition  of 
Gracchus  his  property  was  divided  among  the 
poor,  that  they  might  purchase  farming  im- 
plements, etc."  When  the  time  came  for  the 
election  of  tribunes  for  the  following  year, 
Tiberius  again  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  ; 
but  in  the  "very  midst  of  the  election  he  was 
publicly  assassinated  by  P.  Scipio  Xasica.  He 
was  probably  about  35  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  Tiberius  was  a  sincere  friend 
of  the  oppressed,  and  acted  from  worthy  mo- 
tives, whatever  his  political  errors  may"  have 
been.  Much  of  the  odium  that  has  been 
thrown  upon  him  and  his  brother  has  risen 
from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  Roman  agra- 
rian laws.  —  (4)  C.  Skmpbonios  Gracchus, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  123.  His  reforms  were  far  more  exten- 
sive than  his  brother's,  and  such  was  his  in- 
fluence with  the  people  that  he  carried  all  he 
proposed;  and  the  senate  were  deprived  of 
some  of  their  most  important  privileges.  His 
first  measure  was  the  renewal  of  the  agrarian 
law  of  his  brother.  He  also  enacted  that  the 
judices,  who  had  hitherto  been  elected  from 
the  senate,  should  in  future  be  chosen  from 
the  equites ;  and  that  in  every  year,  before 
the  consuls  were  elected,  the  senate  should 
determine  the  2  provinces  which  the  consuls 
should  have.  Cains  was  elected  tribune  a 
second  time,  122.  The  senate,  finding  it  im- 
possible to  resist  the  measures  of  Cains,  re- 
solved to  destroy  his  influence  with  the  peo- 
ple. For  this  purpose  they  persuaded  M. 
Livins  Drnsus,  one  of  the  colleagues  of  Cains, 
to  propose  measures  still  more  popular  than 
those  of  Cains.  The  people  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  duped  by  the  treacherous  agent 
of  the  senate,  and  the  popularity  of  Caius 
gradually  waned.  He  failed  in  obtaining  the 
tribuneship  for  the  following  year  (121);  and 
when  his  year  of  office  expired,  his  enemies 
began  to  repeal  several  of  his  enactments. 
Caius  appeared  in  the  torum  to  oppose  these 
proceedings,  upon  which  a  riot  ensued,  and 
while  his  friends  fought  in  his  defense  he  fled 
to  the  grove  of  the  Furies,  where  he  feh  by 
the  hands  of  his  slave,  whom  he  had  com- 
manded to  put  him  to  death.  About  3000  of 
his  friends  were  slain,  and  many  were  thrown 
into  prison,  and  there  strangled. 

GRlDlVUS  (-i),  i.  e.  the  marching  (proba- 
bly from  gradior),  a  surname  of  Mars,  who  is 
hence  called  grain vua pater  and  rex  gradivus. 
Xuma  appointed  12  Salii  as  priests  of  this  god 

GRAEAE  (-arum),  that  is,  "the  old  worn 
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en,"  daughters  of  Phorcys  and  Coto.  were  3 
in  number — Pephredo,  Enyo,  and  Dmo,  also 

called  Phorcydes.  They  had  gray  hair  from 
their  birth  ;  and  had  only  one  tooth  and  one 
eye  in  common,  which  they  borrowed  from 
each  other  when  they  wanted  them. 

GRAEClA  (-ae)  or  HELLAS  (-ados),  a 
country  in  Europe,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  called  Graeoi  or  Hem.knes,  Among 
the  Greeks  Ilcllax  did  not  signify  any  partic- 
ular country,  bounded  by  certain  geographical 
limits,  but  was  used  in  general  to  signify  the 
abode  of  the  Hellenes,  wherever  they  might 
happen  to  be  settled.  Thus  the  Greek  colo- 
nies of  Gyrene  in  Africa,  of  Syracuse  iu  Sici- 
ly, of  Tarentum  in  Italy,  and  of  Smyrna  in 
Asia,  are  said  to  be  in  Hellas.  In  the  most 
ancient  times  Hellas  was  a  small  district  of 
Phthiotis  in  Thessaly.  As  the  inhabitants 
of  this  district,  the  Hellenes,  gradually  spread 
over  the  surrounding  country,  their  name  was 
adopted  by  the  other  tribes,  till  at  length  the 
whole  of  the  N.  of  Greece  from  the  Ceraunian 
and  Cambuuiau  mountains  to  the  Corinthian 
isthmus  was  designated  by  the  name  of  Hel- 
las. Peloponnesus  was  generally  spoken  of, 
during  the  flourishing  times  of  "Greek  inde- 
pendence, as  distinct  from  Hellas  proper;  but 
subsequently  Peloponnesus  and  the  Greek 
islands  were  also  included  under  the  general 
name  of  Hellas,  in  opposition  to  the  land  of 
the  barbarians.  The  Romans  called  the  land 
of  the  Hellenes  Graecia  (whence  we  have  de- 
rived the  name  of  Greece),  probably  from 
their  first  becoming  acquainted  with  the  tribe 
of  the  Graeci,  who  appear  at  an  early  period 
to  have  dwelt  on  the  W.  coast  of  Spirits.  The 
greatest  length  of  Greece  proper  from  Mount 
Olympus  to  Cape  Taenarus  is  about  250  En- 
glish miles;  its  greatest  breadth  from  the  W. 
coast  of  Acarnaiiia  to  Marathon  in  Attica  is 
about  ISO  miles.  Its  area  is  somewhat  less 
than  that  of  Portugal.  On  the  N.  it  was  sep- 
arated by  the  Cambunian  and  Ceraunian 
mountains  from  Macedonia  and  Illyria  ;  and 
on  the  other  3  sides  it  is  bounded  by  the  sea, 
namely,  by  the  Ionian  sea  on  the  W.,  and  by 
the  Aegaean  on  the  E.  and  S.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  mountainous  countries  of  Europe,  and 
poeeewee  few  extensive  plains  and  few  con- 
tinuous valleys.  The  inhabitants  were  thus 
separated  from  one  another  by  barriers  which 
it  was  not  easy  to  surmount,  and  were  natu- 
rally led  to  form  separate  political  communi- 
ties. At  a  later  time  the  N.  of  Greece  was 
fenerally  divided  into  10  districts:  Ermrs, 
Hi  -s.w.ia,  Aoarsania,  Af.toi.ia,  Doris,  Lo- 
oms, PnootB,  Bokotia,  Attioa,  and  Mkgaris. 
The  S.  of  Greece  or  Peloponnesus  was  usually 
divided  into  10  districts  likewise  :  CoBtHTHlA, 

SlOTONIA,  PlII.IASIA,  AOIIAIA,  El. IS,  Mf.  •    I M  v. 

Laoonia,  CykoxIA,  Akooi.is,  and  Arcadia. 
An  account  of  the  geography,  early  inhabit- 
ants, and  history  of  each  of  tbe*e  districts  is 
given  in  separate  articles.  The  most  celebra- 
ted of  the  original  inhabitants  of  Greece  were 
the  PelasLria'ns,  from  whom  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Greek  population  was  undoubt- 
edly descended.  [Pki.asgi.  ]  The  Hellenes 
traced  their  origin  to  a  mythical  ancestor 
Hellen,  from  whose  sons  and  grandsons  they 
were  divided  into  the  4  great  tribes  of  Do- 


rians, Aeolians,  Achaeans,  and  Ionians.  [II  kl 
len.] 

GRAEClA  MAGNA  or  G.  MAJOR,  a  name 
given  to  the  districts  in  the  S.  of  Italy  in- 
habited by  the  Greeks.  This  name  was  never 
used  simply  to  indicate  the  S.  of  Italy ;  it  was 
always  confined  to  the  Greek  cities  and  their 
territories,  and  did  not  include  the  surround- 
ing districts  inhabited  by  the  Italian  tribes. 
It  appears  to  have  been  applied  chiefly  to  the 
cities  on  the  Tareutine  gulf— Tarentum,  Sy- 
baris,  Croton,  Caulonia,  Siris  (Heraclea),  Me- 
tapontum,  Locri,  and  Rhegium ;  but  it  also 
included  the  Greek  cities  on  the  W.  coast, 
such  as  Cumae  and  Neapolis.  Strabo  ex- 
tends the  appellation  even  to  the  Greek  cities 
of  Sicily. 

GRAMPIUS  MONS  (Grampian  Hillx),  a 
range  of  mountains  in  Britannia  Barbara  or 
Caledonia,  separating  the  Highlands  and  Low- 
lands of  Scotland.  AgricoTa  penetrated  as 
far  as  these  mountains,  aud  defeated  Galga- 
cus  at  their  foot. 

GRANICUS  (-i),  a  small  river  of  Mysia, 
rising  in  Mount  Ida,  and  falling  iuto  the  Pro- 
pontis  (Sea  (f  Marmora)  li.  of  Priapus :  mem- 
orable as  the  scene  of  the  victory  of  Alexau- 
der  the  Great  over  the  Persians  (n.o.  s:>4), 
and,  in  a  less  degree,  for  a  victory  of  Lucullus 
over  Mithridates,  n.o.  73. 

GRATIAE.     [Ciiarites.] 

GRATIANUS  (-i),  emperor  of  the  Western 
empire,  a.d.  367-3S3,  son  of  Valentinian  I. 
He  was  deposed  and  slain  by  the  usurper 
Maxirnus. 

GRATlUS  FALTSCTJS  (-i),  a  contemporary 
of  Ovid,  and  the  author  of  an  extant  poem  on 
the  chase. 

GRlVISCAE  (-arum),  an  ancient  city  oi 
Etruria,  subject  to  Tarquinii,  and  colonized 
by  the  Romans  n.c.  183.  It  was  situated  iu 
the  Maremma,  and  its  air  was  unhealthy, 
whence  Virgil  calls  it  intempestae  Graviseac. 

GRUDfi  (-6rum),  a  people  in  Gallia  Belgi- 
ca,  subject  to  the  Nervii,  N.  of  the  Scheldt. 

GRUMENTUM  (-i),  a  town  in  the  interior 
of  Lucania,  on  the  road  from  Beneveutum  to 
Heraclea. 

GRYLLUS  (-i),  elder  son  of  Xenopbon,  fell 
at  the  battle  of  Mantiuea,  b.c.  362,  after  he 
had,  according  to  some  accounts,  given  Epam 
inondas  his  mortal  wound. 

GRYNIA  (-ae)  or  -IUM  (-i),  an  ancient 
city  in  the  S.  of  Mysia,  celebrated  for  its  tem- 
ple and  oracle  of  Apollo,  who  is  hence  called 
Grynaeu8  Apollo. 

GRYPS  (-ypis)  or  GRYPHUS  (-i),  a  grifHn,  s 
fabulous  animal,  with  the  body  of  n  lion  and 
the  head  and  wings  of  an  eagle,  dwelling  in 
the  Rhipaean  mountains,  between  the  Hyper- 
boreans and  the  one-eyed  Arimaspians,  and 
guarding  the  gold  of  the  North.  The  Arimas- 
pians mounted  on  horseback,  and  attempted 
to  steal  the  gold,  and  hence  arose  the  hostil- 
ity between  the  horse  and  the  griffin.  The 
belief  in  griffins  came  from  the  East,  where 
they  are  mentioned  among  the  fabulous  ani- 
mals which  guarded  the  gold  of  India. 

GUGERNI  or  GUBERNI  (-Oram),  a  people 
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of  Germany,  who  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  set- 
tled on  its  left  bank,  between  the  Ubii  and 
Batavi. 

GULUSSA  (-ae),  aNnmidiau,  2d  son  of  Ma- 
sinissa,  and  brother  to  Micipsa  and  Mastaua- 
bal.    He  left  a  son,  named  Massiva. 

GUTTONES.     [Gotiii.] 

GYARUS  (-i)  or  GYlRA  (-orum),  one  of 
the  Cyclades,  a  small  island  S.W.  of  Audros, 
poor  and  unproductive,  and  inhabited  only 
by  fishermen.  Under  the  Roman  emperors  ft 
was  a  place  of  banishment. 

GYA.S  or  GYES,  or  GYGES  (-ae),  son  of 
Urauus  (Heaven)  and  Ge  (Earth),  one  of  the 
giants  with  100  hands,  who  made  war  upon 
the  gods. 

GYGAEUS  LACUS,  a  small  lake  in  Lydia, 
N.  ofSardis. 

GYGES  (-ae),  the  first  king  of  Lydia  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Mermnadae,  dethroned  Can- 
daules  and  succeeded  to  the  kingdom,  as  re- 
lated under  Candaui.es.  He  reigned  u.o.  716- 
678.  He  sent  magnificent  presents  to  Delphi, 
and  the  "  riches  of  Gyges"  became  a  proverb. 


GYLIPPUS  (-i),  a  Spartan,  son  of  Cleandri- 
das,  sent  as  the  Spartan  commander  to  Syra- 
cuse to  oppose  the  Athenians,  b.c.  414.  Un- 
der his  command  the  Syracusans  annihilated 
the  great  Athenian  armament,  and  took  De- 
mosthenes and  Nicias  prisoners,  413.  In  404 
he  was  commissioned  by  Lysander,  afier  the 
capture  of  Athens,  to  carry  home  the  treas- 
ure; but  by  opening  the  seams  of  the  sacks 
underneath,  he  abstracted  a  considerahle  por- 
tion. The  theft  was  discovered,  and  Gylip- 
pus  went  into  exile. 

GYMNESIAE.     [Bai.kares.] 

GYNDES  (-ae),  a  river  of  Assyria,  rising  in 
the  country  of  the  Matieni  (in  the  mountains 
of  Kurdistan),  and  flowing  into  the  Tigris,  cel- 
ebrated through  the  story  that.  Cyrus  the 
Great  drew  off  its  waters  by  360  channels. 

GYRTON  (-onis),  GYRTONA  (-ae),  an  an- 
cient town  in  Pelasgiotis  in  Thessaly,  on  the 
Pen  ens. 

GYTHEUM,  GYTHIUM  (-i),  an  ancient 
sea-port  town  of  Laconia,  situated  near  the 
head  of  the  Laconiau  bay,  S.W.  of  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Eurotas. 


H. 


HADES  or  AIDES  (-ae),  or  PLUTO  (-6uis\ 
the  god  of  the  nether  world.  In  ordinary  life 
lie  was  usually  called  Pluto  (the  giver  of 
wealth),  because  people  did  not  like  to  pro- 
nounce the  dreaded  name  of  Hades  or  Aides. 
The  Roman  poets  use  the  names  Dis,  Oucits, 
and  Tartarus,  as  synonymous  with  Pluto. 
Hades  was  the  sou  of  Cronus  (Saturn)  and 
Rhea,  and  brother  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  Po- 
seidon (Neptune).  His  wife  was  Persephone 
or  Proserpina,  the  daughter  of  Demeter, 
whom  he  carried  off  from  the  upper  world,  as 
is  related  elsewhere.  [See  p.  141.]  In  the 
division  of  the  world  among  the  3  brothers, 
Hades  obtained  the  nether  world,  the  abode 
of  I  he  shades,  over  which  he  ruled.  His  char- 
acter is  described  as  fierce  and  inexorable, 
whence  of  all  the  gods  he  was  most  hated  by 
mortals.  The  sacrifices  offered  to  him  and 
Persephone  consisted  of  black  sheep  ;  and  the 
person  who  offered  the  sacrifice  had  to  turn 
awav  his  face.  The  ensign  of  his  power  was 
n  staff,  with  which,  like  Hermes,  he  drove  the 
shades  into  the  lower  world;  There  he  sat 
upon  a  throne  with  his  consort  Persephone. 
He  possessed  a  helmet  which  rendered  the 
wearer  invisible,  and  which  he  sometimes 
lent  to  both  gods  and  men.  Like  the  other 
gods,  he  was  not  a  faithful  husband;  the  Fu- 
ries are  called  his  daughters ;  the  nymph  Min- 
tho,  whom  he  loved,  was  metamorphosed  by 
Persephone  into  the  plant  called  mint;  and 
the  nymph  Leuce,  whom  he  likewise  loved, 
was  changed  by  him  after  death  into  a  white 
poplar.  Being  the  king  of  the  lower  world, 
Pluto  is  the  giver  of  all  the  blessings  that 
come  from  the  earth :  hence  he  gives  the  met- 
als contained  in  the  earth,  and  is  called  Pluto. 
Tn  works  of  art  he  resembles  his  brothers 
Zens  and  Poseidon,  except,  that  his  hair  falls 
over  his  forehead,  and  that  his  appearance  is 


dark  and  gloomy.     His  ordinary  attributes 
are  the  key  of  Hades  and  Cerberus. 


I Iiules.     (From  n  Statue  in  the  Vatican.) 

IIADRIA.     [Atiria.] 

IIADRIANOPOLIS  (-is:  AoiiuvpU),  a 
town  in  Thrace,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  He- 
brus,  in  an  extensive  plain,  founded  by  the 
emperor  Hadrian. 

HADRIANUS,  P.  AELlUS  (-i),  usually 
called  Haimuan,  Roman   emperor,  a.i>.  117- 
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i:;s,  was  bom  at  Rome,  a.i>.  70.  He  enjoyed  ! 
the  favor  ofPlotina,  the  wife  of  Trajan,  and 
mainly  through  her  influence  succeeded  to  the 
empire.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  reign 
in  traveling  through  the  province*  of  the  ein- 
pi  re,  in  order  that  he  might  personally  inspect 
their  condition.  He  resided  for  some  time  at 
Athens,  which  was  his  favorite  city,  and  with 
whose  language  and  literature  he  was  inti- 
mately acquainted.  In  his  reign  the  Jews  re- 
volted, and  were  not  subdued  till  after  a  tierce 
struggle,  which  lasted  3  years.  Hadrian  was 
succeeded  by  Antoninus  Pins,  whom  he  had 
adopted  a  few  months  previously.  The  reign 
of  Hadrian  was  one  of  the  happiest  periods 
in  Roman  history.  His  policy  was  to  preserve 
peace  with  foreign  nations,  and  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  provinces.  He  erected 
many  magnificent  works  In  various  parts  of 
the  empire,  and  more  particularly  at  Athens. 
There  are  still  extensive  remains  of  his  mag- 
nificent villa  at  Tibur,  where  numerous  works 
of  ancient  art  have  been  discovered.  His 
mausoleum,  which  he  built  at  Rome,  forms 
the  groundwork  of  the  present  castle  of  St. 
Angelo. 

HADRUMETUM  or  ADRfjMETUM  (-i),  a 
flourishing  city  founded  by  the  Phoenicians 
in  N.  Africa,  and  the  capital  of  Bycazena  un- 
der the  Romans. 

HAEMON  (-5nis).  (1)  Son  of  Pelasgus  and 
father  of  Thessalus,  from  whom  the  ancient 
name  of  Thessaly,  Haemonia  or  Akmonia, 
was  believed  to  be  derived.  The  Roman  po- 
ets frequently  use  the  adjective  Haemonius 
as  equivalent  to  Thessalian.— (2)  Son  of  Creon 
of  Thebes,  was  in  love  with  Antigone,  and 
killed  himself  on  hearing  that  she  was  con- 
demned by  his  father  to  De  entombed  alive. 

HAEMONlA.    [Harmon,  No.  1.] 

HAEMUS  (-i:  Balkan),  a  lofty  range  of 
mountains  separating  Thrace  and  Moesia. 
The  name  is  probably  connected  with  the 
Greek  x«'M">»/  J»nd  the  Latin  hiemx;  and  the 
mountains  were  so  called  on  account  of  their 
cold  and  snowy  climate.  The  pass  over  them 
most  used  in  antiquity  was  in  the  W.  part  of 
the  range,  called  "Succi"  or  "Succorum  an- 

fustiae,"  also  "Porta  Trajani"  (Sulus  Der- 
end),  between  Philippopolis  and  Serdica. 
HALESA  (-ae),  a  town  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Sicily,  on  the  river  Hai.esus,  founded  by  the 
Greek  mercenaries  of  Archonides,  a  chief  of 
the  Siculi,  and  originally  called  Aroiionidion. 
HALESUS  (-i),  a  chief  of  the  Auruncans 
and  Oscans,  the  son  of  a  soothsayer,  and  an 
ally  of  Turnus,  slain  by  Grander.  He  came 
to  Italy  from  Argos  in  Greece,  whence  he  is 
called  Agamemnoiiius,  Atridet,  or  Argolicus. 
He  is  said  to  have  founded  Falerii. 

IlALIACMON  (-onis:  Vuthza),  an  impor- 
tant river  in  Macedonia,  rising  in  the  Tym- 
phaean  mountains,  forming  the  boundary  be- 
tween Eordaeaand  Pieria,'and  falling  into  the 
Thermaic  gulf.  Caesar  incorrectly  makes  it 
the  boundary  between  Macedonia  and  Thes- 
saly. 

II  ALIA  RTFS  (-1), an  ancient  town  in  Boe- 
otia,  S.  of  the  lake  Copais,  destroyed  by 
Xerxes  in  his  invasion  of  Greece  (no.  480), 


but  afterwards  rebuilt.    Under  its  walls  Ly- 
sander  lost  his  life  (395). 

HALtAS  (-ados),  a  district  on  the  coast 
of  Aru'olis  between  Asine  and  Hermione,  so 
called  because  fishing  was  the  chief  occupa- 
tion of  its  inhabitants.  Their  town  was  called 
Haliae  or  Ha  lies. 

HALICARNASSUS  (-i:  Bxidrum),  a  cele. 
brated  city  of  Asia  Minor,  stood  in  the  S.W. 
part  of  Caria,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Cos. 
It  was  founded  by  Dorians  from  Troezene. 
With  the  rest  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  it 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Persians,  at  an 
early  period  of  whose  rule  Lygdamis  made 
himself  tyrant  of  the  city,  and  founded  a  dy- 
nasty which  lasted  for  some  generations.  His 
daughter  Artemisia  assisted  Xerxes  in  his 
expedition  against  Greece.  Halicarnassns  was 
celebrated  for  the  Mausoleum,  a  magnificent 
edifice  which  Artemisia  II.  built  as  a  tomb  for 
her  husband  Mausolus  (u.c.  352),  and  which 
was  adorned  with  the  works  of  the  most  em- 
inent Greek  sculptors  of  the  age.  Fragments 
of  these  sculptures,  which  w-ere  discovered 
built  into  the  walls  of  the  citadel  of  Budrum, 
are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Halicarnas- 
sus  was  the  birthplace  of  the  historians  Hr- 
ropotus  and  Dionysius. 

HALICtAE  (-arum),  a  town  in  the  N.W. 
of  Sicily,  between  Entella  and  Lilybaeum, 
long  in  the  possession  of  the  Carthaginians, 
and  in  Cicero's  time  a  muuicipium. 

HALIRRHOTHIUS  (-i),  son  of  Poseidon 
(Neptune)  and  Euryte,  attempted  to  violate 
Alcippe,  daughter  of  Ares  (Mars)  and  Agrau- 
los,  but  was  slain  by  Ares.  Ares  was  brought 
to  trial  by  Poseidon  for  this  murder,  on  the 
hill  at  Athens,  which  was  hence  called  Are- 
opagus, or  the  Hill  of  Ares. 

HALIZONES  (-urn),  a  people  of  Bithynia, 
with  a  capital  city  Alybe. 

HALtJNESUS  (-i),  an  island  of  the  Aegaean 
sea,  off  the  coast  of  Thessaly,  and  E.  of  Scia- 
thos  and  Peparethos,  with  a  town  of  the  same 
name  upon  it.  The  possession  of  this  island 
occasioned  great  disputes  between  Philip  and 
the  Athenians:  there  is  a  speech  on  this  sub- 
ject among  the  extant  orations  of  Demosthe- 
nes, but  it  was  probably  written  by  Hcgesip- 
pns. 

HALYCUS  (-i),  a  river  in  the  S.  of  Sicily, 
Sowing  into  the  sea  near  Heraclea  Minoa. 

HALT'S  (-ys :  Kizil-Irmak,  i.  e.  the  Red  Riv- 
er), the  greatest  river  of  Asia  Minor,  rising  in 
the  Anti-Taurus  range  of  mountains,  on  the 
borders  of  Armenia  "Minor  and  Pontus,  and 
after  flowing  through  Cappadocia  and  Gala- 
tia,  and  dividing  Paphlagonia  from  Pontus, 
falling  into  the  Euxine  sea  between  Sinone 
and  Amisus.  In  early  times  it  divided  the 
Indo-European  races  which  peopled  the  W. 
part  of  Asia  Minor  from  the  Semitic  (Syro- 
Arabian)  races  of  the  rest  of  S.W.  Asia;  and 
it  separated  the  Lydian  empire  from  the  Me- 
de-Persian. 
HAM  A I  )RTXDES.  [Nymi-iiae.] 
11  AMAXlTUS  (-i),  a  small  town  on  the 
coast  of  the  Troad. 

HAMAXOBII  (-f>rum),a  people  in  European 
Sannatia,  in  the  neighuoihood  of  the  Paiua 
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Maeotis,  were  a  uomad  race,  as  their  name 
signifies. 

HAMILCiR  (-aris),  the  name  of  several 
Carthaginian  generals,  of  whom  the  most  cel- 
ebrated was  Hamilcar  Barca,  the  father  of 
Hannibal.  The  surname  Barca  probably  sig- 
nified "  lightning."  It  was  merely  a  personal 
appellation,  and  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
family  name,  though  from  the  great  distinc- 
tion that  this  Hamilcar  obtained  we  often 
find  the  name  of  Barcine  applied  either  to  his 
family  or  to  his  party  in  the  state.  He  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Carthagiu- 
ian  forces  in  Sicily  in  the  18th  year  of  the  1st 
Punic  war,  247  At  this  time  the  Romans 
were  masters  ol  almost  the  whole  of  Sicily ; 
but  he  maintained  himself  for  years,  notwith- 
standing all  the  efforts  of  the  Romans  to  dis- 
lodge him,  first  on  a  mountain  named  Hercte, 
in  the  immediateneighborhood  ol  Panormus, 
and  subsequently  on  the  still  stronger  posi- 
tion of  Mount  Eryx.  After  the  great  naval 
defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  by  Lntatius  Catu- 
lus  (241),  which  brought  the  1st  Punic  war  to 
an  end,  he  had  to  carry  on  war  ii>  Africa  with 
the  Carthaginian  mercenaries,  whom  he  sub- 
dued after  a  struggle  of  3  years  (240-238). 
Hamilcar  then  crossed  over  into  Spain,  in  or- 
der to  establish  a  new  empire  lor  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  that  country.  In  the  course  of 
nearly  9  vears,  he  obtained  possession  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  Spain,  partly  by  force 
of  arms  and  partly  by  negotiation.  He  fell 
in  battle  against  the  Vettones  in  229.  He  was 
succeeded  in  the  command  by  his  son-in-law 
Hasdmbal.  He  left  3  sons— Hannibal,  Has- 
drubal,  and  Mago. 

HANNIBAL  (-alis),  a  common  name  among 
the  Carthaginians,  signifying  "the  grace  or 
favor  of  Baal  ;"  I  be 
final  syllable,  bal, 
having  reference  to 
this  tutelar  deity  of 
the  Pin  enicians/The 
most  celebrated  per- 
son of  this  name  was 
the  son  of  Hamilcar 
Barca.  He  was  born 
n.o.247.  He  was  only 
9  years  old  when  his 
father  took  him  with 
him  into  Spain,  and 
made  him  swear  upon 
the  altar  eternal  hos- 
tility to  Rome.  Child 
as  he  then  was,  Han- 
nibal never  forgot  his 
vow,  and  his  whole- 
life  was  one  contin- 
ual struggle  against 
the  power  and  dom- 
ination of  Rome. 
Though  only  18  years 
o.d  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death  (229),  he 
had  already  displayed  so  much  courage  and 
capacity  for  war  that  lie  was  intrusted  by 
Hasdmbal  (the  son-in-law  and  successor  of 
Hamilcar)  with  the  chief  command  of  most 
of  the  military  enterprises  planned  by  that 
general.  He  secured  to  himself  the  devoted 
attachment  of  the  army  under  his  command; 
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and  accordingly,  on  the  assassination  of  Has- 
dmbal (221),  the  soldiers  unanimously  pro- 
claimed their  youthful  leader  commander-in- 
chief,  which  the  government  of  Carthage  forth- 
with ratified.  Hannibal  was  at  this  time  in 
the  26th  year  of  his  age.  In  2  campaigns  he 
subdued  all  the  country  S.  of  the  Iberus,  with 
j  the  exception  of  the  wealthy  town  of  Saguu- 
tum.  In  the  spring  of  219  he  proceeded  to 
lay  siege  to  Sagnutum,  which  he  took  after  a 
desperate  resistance,  which  lasted  neaiiy  8 
months.  Saguntum  lay  S.  of  the  Iberus,  and 
was  therefore  not  included  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  treaty  which  had  been  made  be- 
tween Hasdmbal  and  the  Romans;  but  as  it 
had  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Romans, 
the  latter  regarded  its  attack  as  a  violation  of 
the  treaty  between  the  i  nations.  On  the  fall 
of  Saguntum,  the  Romans  demanded  the  sur- 
render of  Hannibal;  when  this  demand  was 
refused,  war  was  declared  :  and  thus  began 
the  long  and  arduous  struggle  called  the  2d 
Punic  war.  In  the  spring  of  21S  Hannibal 
quitted  his  winter-quarters  at  New  Carthage 
and  commenced  his  march  for  Italy,  across 
the  Pyrenees,  and  through  Gaul  to  the  foot 
of  the  Alps.  He  probably  crossed  the  Alps 
by  the  pass  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  called  in 
antiquity  the  Graian  Alps.  Upon  reaching 
the  N.  of  Italy  he  encountered  the  Roman 
army  under  the  command  of  the  consul  P. 
Scipio.  lie  defeated  the  latter,  first  on  the 
river  Ticinus,  and  secondly  In  a  more  decisive 
engagement  upon  the  Trebia.  After  passing 
the  winter  in  the  N.  of  Italy  among  the  Gaul- 
ish tribes,  he  marched  early  in  217  into  Et.ru- 
ria  through  the  marshes  on  the  banks  of  the 
Arno.  Iii  struggling  through  the.-e  marshes 
his  army  suffered  severely,  and  he  himself 
lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  by  an  attack  of  oph- 
thalmia. The  consul  Flaminius  hastened  to 
meet  him,  and  a  battle  was  fought  on  the  lake 
Trasimenus,  in  which  the  Roman  army  was 
destroyed,  and  the  consul  himself  was  slain. 
The  Romans  had  collected  a  fresh  army,  and 
placed  it  under  the  command  of  the  dictator 
Fabius  Maximus,  who  prudently  avoided  a 
general  action,  and  only  attempted  to  harass 
and  annoy  the  Carthaginian  army.  Mean- 
while the  Romans  had  made  great  prepara- 
tions for  the  campaign  of  the  following  year 
(210).  The  2  new  consuls,  L.  Aemilius  Partial 
and  C.  Terentius  Varro,  marched  into  Apulia 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  little  less  ihan 
90,000  men.  To  this  mighty  host  Hannibal 
gave  battle  in  the  plains  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Aufidus,  just  below  the  town  of  Can- 
nae. The  Roman  army  was  again  annihila- 
ted: the  consul  Aemilius  Pan)  as  and  a  great 
number  of  the  most  distinguished  Romans 
perished.  This  victory  was"  followed  by  the 
revolt  from  Rome  of  most  of  the  nations  in 
the  S.  of  Italy.  Hannibal  established  his  army 
hi  winter-quarters  in  Capua,  which  had  es- 
poused his  side.  Capua  was  celebrated  for  its 
wealth  and  luxury,  and  the  enervating  effect 
which  these  produced  upon  the  army  of  Han- 
nibal became  a  favorite  theme  of  rhetorical 
exaggeration  in  later  ages.  The  futility  of 
such  declamations  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the 
simple  fact  that  the  superiority  of  that  army 
in  the  field  remained  as  decided  as  ever.    StiL' 
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It  may  be  truly  said  that  the  winter  spent  at 
Capua.  218-215,  was  in  great  measure  the  turn- 
ing-point of  Hannibal's  fortune.  The  expert* 
meat  of  what  he  could  effect  with  his  single 
army  had  now  been  fully  tried,  and,  notwith- 
standing all  his  victories,  it  had  decidedly 
failed;  for  Rome  was  still  unsubdued,  and 
still  provided  with  the  means  of  maintaining 
a  protracted  contest.  From  this  time  the  Ro- 
mans In  great  measure  chauged  their  plan  of 
operations,  and,  instead  of  opposing  to  Han- 
nibal one  great  army  iu  the  Held,  they  hemmed 
in  his  movements  on  all  sides,  anil  kept  up 
nu  army  in  every  province  of  Italy,  l>>  thwart 
the  operations  o"f  his  lieutenants.  In  the  sub- 
sequent campaigns,  Hannibal  gained  several 
victories;  but  his  forces  gradually  became 
more  and  more  weakened ;  and  his  only  ob- 
ject now  was  to  maintain  his  ground  In  the 
S.  until  his  brother  Hasdrubal  should  appear 
in  the  N.  of  Italy,  an  event  to  which  he  had 
long  looked  forward  with  anxious  expecta- 
tion. In  207  Hasdrubal  at  length  crossed  the 
Alps  and  descended  into  Italy;  but  he  was 
defeated  and  slain  on  the  Mefaurus.  [Has- 
diicual.]  The  defeat  and  death  of  Hasdru- 
bal was  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  war  in  It- 
aly. From  this  time  Hannibal  abandoned  all 
thoughts  of  offensive  operations,  and  collect- 
ed together  his  forces  within  the  peninsula  of 
Bruttium.  In  the  fastnesses  of  that  wild  and 
mountainous  region  he  maintained  his  ground 
for  nearly  4  years  (207-203).  He  crossed  over 
to  Africa  towards  the  end  of  203  in  order  to 
oppose  P.  Scipio.  In  the  following  year  (202) 
the  decisive  battle  was  fought  near  Zama. 
Hannibal  was  completely  defeated,  with  great 
loss.  All  hopes  of  resistance  were  now  at  an 
end,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  urge  the 
necessity  of  an  immediate  peace.  The  treaty 
between  Rome  and  Carthage  was  not  finally 
concluded  until  the  next  year  (201).  By  this 
treaty  Hannibal  saw  the  object  of  his  whole 
life  frustrated,  and  Carthage  humbled  before 
her  rival.  Some  years  afterwards  he  was 
compelled,  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans, 
and  by  the  enmity  of  a  powerful  party  at  Car- 
thage* to  flee  from  his  native  city.  He  took 
refuge  at  the  court  of  Antiochus  III.,  king  of 
Svria,  who  was  at  this  time  (193)  on  the  eve 
of  war  with  Rome.  Hannibal  in  vain  urged 
the  necessity  of  carrying  the  war  at  once  into 
Italy,  instead  of  awaiting  the  Romans  in 
Greece.  On  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  (190),  the 
surrender  of  Hannibal  was  one  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  peace  granted  to  the  king.  Han- 
nibal, however,  foresaw  his  danger,  and  fled 
to  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia.  Here  he  found 
for  some  years  a  secure'asylum  ;  but  the  Ro- 
mans could  not  be  at  ease  so  long  as  he  lived ; 
nnd  T.  Quintius  Flamininus  was  at  length 
dispatched  to  the  court  of  Prusias  to  demand 
the  surreuder  of  the  fugitive.  The  Bithynian 
kin<;  was  uuablc  to  resist;  and  Hannibal, 
perceiving  that  flight  was  impossible,  took 
poison,  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  about  the  year  183.  Of  Hannibal's 
abilities  as  a  general  it  is  unnecessary  to 
speak;  but,  iu  comparing  Hannibal  with  any 
other  of  the  great  leaders  of  antiquity,  we 
must  ever  bear  in  mind  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances iu  which  he  was  placed.     Feebly  and 


grudgingly  supported  by  the  government  at 
home,  he  stood  alone,  at  the  head  of  an  army 
composed  of  mercenaries  of  many  nations. 
Yet  not  only  did  he  retain  the  attachment  of 
these  men,  unshaken  by  any  change  of  for- 
tune, for  a  period  of  more  than  15  years,  but 
he  trained  up  army  after  army ;  and  long  after 
the  veterans  that  had  followed  him  over  the 
Alps  had  dwindled  to  an  inconsiderable  rem- 
nant, his  new  levies  were  still  as  invincible  as 
their  predecessors. 

HANNO  (-onis),  a  name  common  among 
the  Carthaginians.  The  chief  persons  of  this 
name  were:  (1)  Surnamed  the  Great,  appar- 
ently for  his  successes  in  Africa,  though  we 
have  no  details  of  his  achievements.  He  was 
the  leader  of  the  aristocratic  party,  and,  as 
such,  the  chief  adversary  of  Hatnilcar  Barca 
and  his  family.  On  all  occasions,  from  the 
landing  of  Barca  in  Spain  till  the  return  of 
Hannibal  from  Italy,  a  period  of  above  35 
years,  Hanno  is  represented  as  thwarting  the 
measures  of  that  able  and  powerful  family, 
and  taking  the  lead  in  opposition  to  the  war 
with  Rome. —  (2)  A  Carthaginian  navigator, 
of  uncertain  date,  uuder  whose  name  we  pos- 
sess a  Periplu*,  which  was  originally  written 
in  the  Punic  language,  and  afterwards  trans- 
lated into  Greek.  It  contains  an  account  of 
a  voyage  undertaken  beyond  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  iu  order  to  found  Liby-Phoenician 
towns. 

HARMA  (-oruin),  a  small  place  in  Boeotia, 
near  Tauagra. 

HARMATUS  (-untis),  a  city  and  promon- 
tory on  the  coast  of  Aeolis  in  Asia  Minor,  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  Sinus  Elaiticns. 

HARMODIUS  (-i)  and  ARISTOGITON 
(-onis),  two  noble  Athenians,  murderers  of 
Hipparchus,  brother  of  the  tyrant  Hippias,  in 
h.o.  514.  Aristogiton  was  strongly  attached 
to  the  young  and  beautiful  Harmodius,  who 
returned  his  affection  with  equal  warmth. 
Hipparchus  endeavored  to  withdraw  the 
youth's  love  to  himself,  and,  failing  in  this, 
resolved  to  avenge  the  slight  by  putting  upon 
him  a  public  insult.  Accordingly,  he  took 
care  that  the  sister  of  Harmodius  should  be 
summoned  to  bear  one  of  the  sacred  baskets 
in  some  religious  procession,  and  when  she 
presented  herself  for  the  purpose,  he  caused 
her  to  be  dismissed  and  declared  unworthy 
of  the  honor.  This  fresh  insult  determined 
the  2  friends  to  slay  both  Hipparchus  and  his 
brother  Hippias  as  well.  They  communica- 
ted their  plot  to  a  few  friends,  and  selected 
for  their  enterprise  the  day  of  the  festival  of 
the  great  Panathenaea,  the  only  day  on  which 
they  could  appear  in  arms  without  exciting 
suspicion.  When  the  appointed  time  arrived, 
the  2  chief  conspirators  observed  one  of  their 
accomplices  in  conversation  with  Hippias. 
Believing,  therefore,  that  they  were  betrayed, 
they  slew  Hipparchus.  Harmodious  was  im- 
mediately cut  down  by  the  guards.  Aristogi- 
ton at  tir.-t  escaped,  but  was  afl erwards  tak- 
en, and  died  by  torture;  but  he  died  without 
revealing  any  of  the  names  of  the  conspira- 
tors. Four  years  after  this  Hippias  was  ex- 
pelled, and  thenceforth  Harmodius  and  Aris- 
togiton obtained  among  the  Athenians  of  all 
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succeeding  generations  the  character  of  pa- 
triots, deliverers,  and  martyrs.  To  be  born 
of  their  blood  was  esteemed  among  the  high- 
est of  honors,  aud  their  descendants  enjoyed 
an  immunity  from  public  burdens. 

HARMONIA  (-ae),  daughter  of  Ares  (Mars) 
and  Aphrodite  (Venus),  given  by  Zeus  (Jupi- 
ter) to  Cadmus  as  his  wife.  On  the  wedding- 
day  Cadmus  received  a  present,  of  a  necklace, 
•which  afterwards  became  fatal  to  all  who 
possessed  it.  Harmonia  accompanied  Cad- 
mus when  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Thebes, 
and  shared  his  fate.     [Cadmus.] 

HARPXGIA  (-ae)  or  -I I'M  (-i),  a  small 
town  in  Mysia,  between  Cyzicus  and  Priapus, 
the  scene  of  the  rape  of  Qauymedes,  accord- 
ing to  some  legends. 

HARPAGUS  (-i),  a  noble  Median,  who  is 
said  to  have  preserved  the  infant  Cyrus.  He 
was  afterwards  one  of  the  generals  of  Cyrus, 
and  conquered  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor. 

HARPA.LUS  (-i),  a  Macedonian,  appointed 
by  Alexander  the  Great  superintendent  of 
the  royal  treasury,  with  the  administration  of 
the  satrapy  of  Babylon.  Having  embezzled 
large  sums  of  money,  he  crossed  i  >ver  I  o  Greece 
in  i:.c  324,  and  employed  his  treasures  in 
gaining  over  the  leading  men  at  Athens  to 
support  him  against  Alexander  and  his  vice- 
gerent, Antipater.  He  is  said  to  have  cor- 
rupted Demosthenes  himself. 

HARPALYC'E  (-es),  daughter  of  Harpaly- 
cus,  king  in  Thrace,  brought  up  by  her  father 
as  a  warrior. 

BARPlSUS  (-i).  (1)  A  river  of  Caria,  flow- 
big  N.  Into  the  Maeander.— (2)  A  river  of  Ar- 
menia Major,  flowing  S.  into  the  Araxes. 

HARPYIAE  (-arum),  the  Harpie*,  that  is, 
Robber*  or  Spoiler*,  described  by  Homer  as 
carrying  off  persons,  who  had  utterly  disap- 
peared. Thus  they  are  said  to  have*  carried 
off  the  daughters  of  Paudareos,  which  is  rep- 
resented on  one  of  the  Lycian  monuments, 
ttow  in  the  British  Museum.  Hesiod  repre- 
sents them  as  fair-locked  and  winged  maid- 
ens; but  subsequent  writers  describe  them  as 
disgusting  monsters,  being  birds  with  the 
heads  of  maidens,  with  long  claws,  and  with 
faces  pale  with  hunger.  They  were  sent  by 
the  gods  to  torment  the  blind  Phineus;  and 
whenever  a  meal  was  placed  before  him,  they 
darted  down  from  the  air,  and  either  carried 
it  off  or  rendered  it  unlit  to  be  eaten.  Phine- 
us was  delivered  from  them  by  Zetes  and  Ca- 
lais, sons  of  Boreas,  and  2  of  the  Argonauts. 
Later  writers  mention  3  Harpies,  but  their 
names  are  not  the  same  in  all  accounts.  Vir- 
gil places  them  in  the  islands  called  Stropha- 
des,  in  the  Ionian  sea,  where  they  took  up 
their  abode  after  they  had  been  driven  away 
from  Phineus. 

HARfjDES  (-nm),  a  German  people  in  the 
army  of  Ariovistus  (u.c.  5S),  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Chabodes,  who  are  placed  in 
the  Chersonesns  Cimbrica. 

HASDRUBAL  (-alis),  a  Carthaginian  name, 
probably  signifying  one  whose  help  is  Baal. 
The  chief  persons  of  this  name  are:  (1)  The 
son-in-law  of  Hamilcar  Barca,  on  whose 
death,  in  229,  he  succeeded  to  the  command 


in  Spain.  He  founded  New  Carthage,  and 
concluded  with  the  Romans  the  celebrated 
treaty  which  fixed  the  Ibcrns  as  the  boundary 
between  the  Carthaginian  and  Roman  domin- 
ions. He  was  assassinated  by  a  slave,  whose 
master  he  had  put  to  death  (221),  aud  was 
succeeded  in  the  command  by  Hannibal.— 
(2)  Son  of  Hamilcar  Barca,  and  brother  of 
Hannibal.  When  Hannibal  set  out  for  Italy 
(21S),  Hasdrubal  was  left  in  the  command  in 
Spain,  and  there  fought  for  some  years  against 
the  2  Scipios.  In  207  he  crossed  the  Alps  and 
inarched  into  Italy,  in  order  to  assist  Hanni- 
bal ;  but  he  was  defeated  on  the  Metaurus  by 
the  consuls  C.  Claudius  Nero  and  M.  Living 
Salinator,  his  army  was  destroyed,  and  he 
himself  fell  in  the  battle.  His  head  was  cut 
off  and  thrown  into  Hannibal's  camp.— (3) 
Son  of  Gisco,  one  of  the  Carthaginian  gener- 
als In  Spain  during  the  2d  Puuic  war,  who 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  brother  of 
Hannibal  above  mentioned. 

HEBE  (-es),  called  JUVENTAS  (-atis)  by 
the  Romans,  the  goddess  of  youth,  was  a 
daughter  of  Zens  (Jupiter)  aud  of  Hera  (Ju- 
no).' She  waited  upon  the  gods,  and  tilled 
their  cups  with  nectar,  before  Ganymedes  ob- 
tained this  office.  She  married  Hercules  after 
he  was  received  among  the  gods,  and  bore  to 
him  2  sons.  Later  traditions  represent  her 
as  a  divinity  who  had  it  in  her  power  to  make 
aged  persons  young  again.  At  Rome  there 
were  several  temples  of  Juventas. 

HEBRON  (-ouis),  a  city  in  the  S.  of  Judaea, 
the  first  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  David,  who 
reigned  there  7i  years,  as  king  of  Judah  only. 

HEBRTJS  (-i:  Maritza),  the  principal  river 
in  Thrace,  rising  in  the  mountains  of  Scomi- 
us  and  Rhodope,  aud  falling  into  the  Aegae- 
an  sea  near  Aenos,  after  forming  by  another 
branch  an  estuary  called  Stkntokis  Laocs.— 
The  Hebrus  was  celebrated  in  Greek  legends. 
On  its  banks  Orpheus  was  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  Thracian  women  ;  and  it  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  worship  of 
Dionysus. 

IIECXLE  (-es),  a  poor  old  woman  who  hos- 
pitably received  Theseus  when  he  had  gone 
out  to'hunt  the  Marathonian  bull. 

HECXTAEUS  (-i),  of  Miletus,  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  distinguished  of  the  Greek 
historians  and  geographers.  In  n.o.  500  he 
endeavored  to  dissuade  his  countrymen  from 
revolting  from  the  Persians.  Previously  to 
this  he  had  visited  Egypt  and  many  other 
countries.     His  works  have  perished. 

HECATE  (-es),  a  mysterious  divinity,  com- 
monly represented  as  a  daughter  of  Persneus 
or  Perses  and  Asteria,  and  hence  called  Per- 
seis.  She  was  one  of  the  Titans,  and  the  only 
one  of  this  race  who  retained  her  power  un- 
der the  rule  of  Zeus  (Jupiter).  She  was  hon- 
ored by  all  the  immortal  gods,  and  the  ex- 
tensive power  possessed  by  her  was  probably 
the  reason  that  she  was  subsequently  identi- 
fied with  several  other  divinities.  Hence  she 
is  said  to  have  been  Selene  or  Luna  in  heav- 
en, Artemis  or  Diana  on  earth,  and  Persepho- 
ne or  Proserpina  in  the  lower  world.  Being 
thus,  as  it  were,  a  threefold  goddess,  she  is 


Hebe.    (After  Canova.) 


HECATOMPYLOS. 


is: 


UK  LENA. 


described  with  3  bodies  or  8  heads.  Hence 
|»r  epithets  Ter{H>mina,  Tri/armis,  '/Y/.r/i., 
etc.  She  took  an  active  part  In  the  search 
after  Proserpina,  and  when  the  hitter  was 
found,  remained  with  her  as  her  attendant 
and  companion.  She  thus  became  a  deity  of 
the  lower  world,  and  is  described  in  this  ca- 

gacity  as  a  mighty  and  formidable  divinity. 
he  was  supposed  to  send  at  night  all  kinds 
of  demons  and  terrible  phantoms  from  the 
lower  world.  She  taught  sorcery  and  witch- 
craft, and  dwelt  at  places  where  two  roads 
crossed,  on  tombs,  and  near  the  blood  of  mur- 
dered persons.  She  herself  wandered  about 
with  the  souls  of  the  dead,  and  her  approach 
was  announced  by  the  whining  aud  howling 
of  doge.  At  Athens,  at  the  close  of  every 
month,  dishes  with  food  were  set  out  for  her 
at  the  points  where  two  roads  crossed;  and 
this  food  was  consumed  by  poor  people.  The 
sacrifices  offered  to  her  consisted  of  dogs, 
lioney,  and  black  female  lambs. 


(Causei,  Museum  Romannm,vol.  1,  tav.  21.) 


HECATOMPYLOS  (-i),  a  city  in  the  middle 
of  Parthia,  enlarged  by  Seleucus,  and  after- 
wards used  by  the  Parthian  kings  as  a  royal 
residence. 

HECXTONXESI  (-orum),  that  is,  the  100 
islands,  the  name  of  a  group  of  small  islands 
between  Lesbos  and  the  coast  of  Aeolis. 

HECTOR  (-oris),  the  chief  hero  of  the  Tro- 
jans in  their  war  with  the  Greeks,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  the  husband 
of  Andromache,  and  father  of  Scamandrius. 
He  fought  with  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks, 
and  at  length  slew  Patroclus,  the  friend  of 
Achilles.  The  death  of  his  friend  roused 
Achilles  to  the  fight.  The  other  Trojans  tied 
before  him  into  the  city.    Hector  alone  re- 


mained without  the  walls,  though  his  parents 
Implored  him  to  return  ;  but  when  1. 
Achilles,  his  heart  railed  him,  and  he  took 
to  flight  Thrice  did  he  race  round  the  city. 
pursued  by  the  swift- footed  Achilles,  and 
then  fell  pierced  by  Achilles's  spear.  Achil- 
les tied  Hector's  body  to  his  chariot,  and  thus 
dragged  him  iuto  the  camp  of  the  Greeks: 
but  later  traditions  relate  that  he  first  dragged 
the  body  thrice  round  the  walls  of  Ilium.  At 
the  command  of  Zeus  (Jupiter),  Achilles  sur- 
rendered the  body  to  the  prayers  of  Priam, 
who  buried  it  at  Troy  with  great  pomp.  He<> 
tor  is  one  of  the  noblest  conceptions  of  the 
poet  of  the  Iliad.  He  is  the  great  bulwark 
of  Troy,  and  even  Achilles  trembles  when  he 
approaches  him.  He  has  a  presentiment  of 
the  fall  of  his  country,  but  he  perseveres  in 
his  heroic  resistance,  preferring  death  to  slav- 
ery aud  disgrace.  Besides  these  virtues  of  a 
warrior,  he  is  distinguished  also  by  those  of  a 
man :  bis  heart  is  open  to  the  gentle  feelings 
of  a  son,  a  husband,  and  a  father. 

HECUBA  (-ae)  and  HECIJBE  (-es),  daugh- 
ter of  Dymas  in  Phrygia,  or  of  Cisseus,  king 
of  Thrace.  She  was  the  wife  of  Priam,  king 
of  Troy,  to  whom  she  bore  Hector,  Paris,  and 
many  other  children.  After  the  fall  of  Troy 
she  was  carried  away  as  a  slave  by  the  Greeks. 
On  the  coast  of  Thrace  she  revenged  the  mur- 
der of  her  son  Polydorus  by  slaying  Polymes- 
tor.  [PoL\r»oRtis.]  She  was  metamorphosed 
into  a  dog,  and  leaped  into  the  sea  at  a  place 
called  Cynossema,  or  "the  tomb  of  the  dog." 

HEGESINUS  (-i),  of  Pergamum,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Evander,  and  the  immediate  prede- 
cessor of  Carneades  in  the  chair  of  the  Acad- 
emy, flourished  about  cc.  185. 

HEGESIPPUS  (-i),  an  Athenian  orator,  and 
a  contemporary  of  Demosthenes,  to  whose 
political  party  he  belonged.  The  grammari- 
ans ascribe  to  him  the  oration  on  Halonesns, 
which  has  come  down  to  us  under  the  name 
of  Demosthenes. 

HELENA  (-ae)  and  HELEXE  (-es),  daugh- 
ter of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  Leda,  aud  sister  of 
Castor  and  Pollux  (the  Dioscnri).  She  was 
of  surpassing  beauty.  In  her  youth  she  was 
carried  off  by  Theseus  and  Pirithous  to  At- 
tica. When  Theseus  was  absent  in  Hades, 
Castor  and  Pollux  undertook  an  expedition 
to  Attica  to  liberate  their  sister.  Athens  was 
taken,  Helen  delivered,  and  Aethra,  the  moth- 
er of  Theseus,  made  prisoner,  and  carried  as 
a  slave  of  Helen  to  Sparta.  On  her  return 
home  she  was  sought  in  marriage  by  the  no- 
blest chiefs  from  all  parts  of  Greece.  She 
chose  Menelaus  for  her  husband,  and  became 
by  him  the  mother  of  Hermione.  She  was 
subsequently  seduced  by  Paris,  and  carried 
off  to  Troy.  [For  details,  see  Paris  aud  M  kn- 
Ei.ACS.]  The  Greek  chiefs  who  had  been  her 
suitors  resolved  to  revenge  her  abduction, 
and  accordingly  sailed  against  Troy.  Hence 
arose  the  celebrated  Trojan  war,  which  lasted 
10  years.  During  the  course  of  the  war  she 
is  represented  as  showing  great  sympathy 
with  the  Greeks.  After  the  death  of  Paris', 
towards  the  end  of  the  war,  she  married  his 
brother  Deiphobus.  On  the  capture  of  Troy, 
which  she  is  said  to  have  favored,  she  be- 


HELENA. 


HELIOS. 


trayed  Deiphobus  to  the  Greeks,  and  became 
reconciled  to  Menelaus,  whom  she  accompa- 
nied to  Sparta.  Here  she  lived  with  him  for 
some  years  in  peace  and  happiness.  The  ac- 
counts of  Helen's  death  differ.  According  to 
the  prophecy  of  Proteus  in  the  Odyssey,  Men- 
elaus and  Helen  were  not  to  die,  but  the  gods 
were  to  conduct  them  to  Elysium.  Others 
relate  that  she  and  Meuelaus  were  buried  at 
Therapne  in  Laconia.  Others,  again,  relate 
that  after  the  death  of  Meuelaus  she  was 
driven  out  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  sons  of  the 
latter,  and  fled  to  Rhodes,  where  she  was  tied 
to  a  tree  and  strangled  by  Polyxo:  the  Rho- 
dians  expiated  the  crime  by  dedicating  a  tem- 
ple to  her  under  the  name  of  Helena  Dendri- 
tis.  According  to  another  tradition  she  mar- 
ried Achilles  in  the  island  of  Leuce,  and  bore 
him  a  son,  Euphorion. 

HELENA,  FLAVIA  JULIA  (-ae),  mother 
of  Coustantine  the  Great,  was  a  Christian, 
and  is  said  to  have  discovered  at  Jerusalem 
the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord,  together  with  the 
wood  of  the  true  cross. 

HELENA  (-ae),  a  small  and  rocky  island, 
between  the  S.  of  Attica  and  Ceos,  formerly 
called  Cranau. 

HELENUS  (-i),  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
celebrated  for  his  prophetic  powers.  He  de- 
serted his  countrymen  and  joined  the  Greeks. 
There  are  various  accounts  respecting  his  de- 
sertion of  the  Trojans.  According  to  some 
he  did  it  of  his  own  accord ;  according  to 
others,  he  was  ensnared  by  Ulysses,  who  was 
anxious  to  obtain  his  prophecy  respecting  the 
fall  of  Troy.  Others,  again,  relate  that,  on 
the  death  of  Paris,  Helenas  and  Deiphobus 
contended  for  the  possession  of  Helena,  and 
that  Helenas,  being  conquered,  fled  to  Mount 
Ida,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Greeks.  After  the  fall  of  Troy  he  fell  to  the 
share  of  Pyrrhus.  He  foretold  to  Pyrrhns  the 
sufferings  which  awaited  the  Greeks  who  re- 
turned home  by  sea,  and  prevailed  upon  him 
to  return  by  land  to  Epirus.  After  the  death 
of  Pyrrhus  he  received  a  portion  of  that  coun- 
try, and  married  Andromache.  When  Aeneas 
in  his  wanderings  arrived  in  Epirus,  he  was 
hospitably  received  by  Helen  us. 

HELllDAE  (-arum)  and  HELllDES  (-urn), 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  Helios  (the  Sun). 
The  name  Heliades  is  given  especially  to  Pha- 
ethum,  Lampetie,  and  Phoebe,  the  daughters 
of  Helios  and  the  nymph  Clymene,  and  the 
sisters  of  Phaethon.  They  bewailed  the  death 
of  their  brother  Phaethon  so  bitterly  on  the 
banks  of  the  Eridanus  that  the  gods"  in  com- 
passion changed  them  into  poplar-trees  and 
ftheir  tears  into  amber.    [Eridancs.] 

HELICE  (-es).  (1)  Daughter  of  Lycaon, 
beloved  by  Zeus  (Jupiter).  Hera,  out  of  jeal- 
ousy, metamorphosed  her  into  a  she-bear, 
whereupon  Zeus  placed  her  among  the  stars, 
under  the  name  of  the  Great  Bear.— (2)  The 
ancient  capital  of  Achaia,  swallowed  up  by 
an  earthquake,  together  with  Bura,  n.c.  373. 

HELICON  Minis),  a  celebrated  range  of 
mountains  in  Boeotia,  between  the  lake  Co- 
pais  and  the  Corinthian  gulf,  covered  with 
snow  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  sacred  to 


Apollo  and  the  Muses ;  the  latter  are  henco 
called  Ilel'iconlddes  and  Helicdnldes.  Here 
sprung  the  celebrated  fountains  of  the  Muses, 
Aganippe  and  Hippoobene. 

HELIODORUS  fci).  (1)  A  rhetorician  at 
Rome  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  whom  Horace 
mentions  as  the  companion  of  his  journey 
to  Brundusium.  — (2)  A  Stoic  philosopher  at 
Rome,  who  became  a  delator  in  the  reign  of 
Nero. 

HELIOGABlLUS.     [Ei.agahat.us.] 

HELIOPOLIS  (-is:  i.  e.  the  City  of  the 
Sun).  (1)  (Heb.  Baalath :  Baalbek,  Rn.),  a 
celebrated  city  of  Syria,  a  chief  seat  of  the 
worship  of  Baal,  one  of  whose  symbols  was 
the  sun.  Hence  the  Greek  name  of  the  city. 
It  was  situated  in  the  middle  of  Coele-Syria, 
at  the  wT.  foot  of  Anti-Libanus,  and  was  a 
place  of  great  commercial  importance,  being 
on  the  direct  road  from  Egypt  and  the  Red 
Sea,  and  also  from  Tyre  to  Syria,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Europe.  Its  ruins,  which  are  very  ex- 
tensive and  magnificent,  are  of  the  Roman 
period.— (2)  O.  T.  On ;  a  celebrated  city  of 
Lower  Egypt,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Pelusiac 
branch  of  the  Nile,  a  little  below  the  apex  of 
the  Delta,  and  a  chief  seat  of  the  Egyptian 
worship  of  the  sun.  Its  priests  were  re- 
nowned for  their  learning. 

HELIOS  (-i),  called  SOL  (-olis)  by  the 
Romans,  the  god  of  the  sun.    He  was  the  son 


Helios  (the  Sun).     (Coin  of  Rhodes,  iu  the  British 
Museum.) 

of  Hyperion  and  Thea.  and  a  brother  of  Se- 
lene and  Eos.  From  his  father,  he  is  fre- 
quently called  Hypkiuonides,  or  Hypeiuon, 
the  latter  of  which  is  an  abridged  form  of  the 

Batronymic,  Hypebionion.  Homer  describes 
[elios  as  rising  in  the  E.  from  Oceanus,  trav- 
ersing the  heaven,  and  descending  in  the 
evening  into  the  darkness  of  the  W.  and 
Oceanus.  Later  poets  have  marvelously  em- 
bellished this  simple  notion.  They  tell  of  a 
magnificent  palace  of  Helios  in  the  E.,  from 
which  he  starts  in  the  morning  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  four  horses.  They  also  assign  him 
a  second  palace  in  the  W.,'and  describe  his 
horses  as  feeding  upon  herbs  growing  in  the 
islands  of  the  Blessed.  Helios  is  described  as 
the  god  who  sees  and  hears  every  thing,  and 
as  thus  able  to  reveal  to  Hephaestus  (Vulcan) 
the  faithlessness  of  Aphrodite  (Venus),  and 


IIKLLANICUS. 


is: 


HEPHAKSTION. 


to  Demeter  (Ceres)  the  abduction  of  her 
daughter.  At  a  later  time  Helios  became 
identified  wiih  Apollo,  though  the  2  gods 
were  originally  quite  distinct  The  island  of 
Thrinacia  (Sicily)  was  sacred  to  Helios,  and 
there  he  had  flocks  of  sheep  and  oxen,  which 
were  tended  by  his  daughters  Phaetusa  and 
Lampetia.  He  was  worshiped  in  many  parts 
of  Greece,  and  especially  in  the  island  of 
Rhodes,  where  the  famous  Colossus  was  a 
representation  of  the  god.  The  sacrifices 
offered  to  him  consisted  of  white  rams,  boars, 
bulls,  goats,  lambs,  and  especially  white 
horses,  and  honey.  Among  the  animals  sa- 
cred to  him,  the  cock  is  especially  mentioned. 
HELLANlCUS,  of  Mytilene  in  Lesbos,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  the  early  Greek  histo- 
rians, was  born  about  n.o.  490,  and  died  411. 
All  his  works  have  perished. 
HELLAS,  HELLENES.  [Gbaecia.] 
HELLE  (-es),  daughter  of  Athamas  and 
Nephole,  and  sister  of  Phrixus.  When  Phrix- 
ns  was  to  be  sacrificed  [Pmuxcs],  Nephele 
rescued  her  2  children,  who  rode  away  through 
the  air  upon  the  ram  with  the  golden  fleece, 
the  trift  of  Hermes ;  but,  between  Sigeum  and 
the  Chersonesus,  Helle  fell  into  the  sea,  which 
was  thence  called  the  sea  of  Helle  (Hellespon- 

ttt.*}. 

HELLEN  (-Gnos),  son  of  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrha,  and  father  of  Aeolus,  Doras,  and 
Xuthus.  He  was  king  of  Phthia  in  Thessaly, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Aeolus,  lie 
was  the  mythical  ancestor  of  all  the  Hellenes : 
from  his  2  sons  Aeolus  and  Dorus  were  de- 
scended the  Aeolians  and  Dorians  ;  and  from 
his  2  grandsons  Achaeus  and  Ion,  the  sons  of 
Xnthus,  the  Achaeans  and  lonians. 

HELLESPONTUS  (-i :  Strait  of  the  Darda- 
nelles), the  long,  narrow  strait  connecting  the 
Propoiitis  {Sea  of  Marmora)  with  the  Aegaean 
sea.  The  length  of  the  strait  is  about  50 
miles,  and  the  width  varies  from  0  miles  at 
the  upper  end  to  2  at  the  lower,  and  in  some 
places  it  is  only  1  mile  wide,  or  even  less. 
The  narrowest  part  is  between  the  ancient 
cities  of  Sestcs  and  Abyucs,  where  Xerxes 
made  his  bridge  of  boats  [Xkkxks],  and  where 
the  legend  related  that  Leander  swam  across 
to  visit  Hero.  [Leander.]  The  name  of  the 
Hellespont  (i.  e.  the  Sea  of  Helle)  was  derived 
from  the  story  of  Helle's  being  drowned  in  it. 
[Helt.e.]  The  Hellespont  was  the  boundary 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  dividing  the  Thracian 
Chersonese  in  the  former  from  the  Troad  and 
the  territories  of  Abydns  and  Lamnsacus  in 
the  latter.  The  district  just  mentioned,  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  Hellespont,  was  also  called 
Hellespontus,  and  its  inhabitants  Hellespontii. 

HELLOMENUM  (-i),  a  sea-port  town  of  the 
Acarnanians  on  the  island  of  Lencas. 

HELORUS  or  HELORUM  (-i),  a  town  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Sicily,  S.  of  Syracnse,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Helorns. 

HELOS.  (1)  A  town  in  Laconia,  on  the 
coast,  in  a  marshy  situation,  whence  its  name 
(e\os=mar8h).  It  was  commonly  said  that 
the  Spartan  slaves,  called  Helotes  (e^otcc). 
were  originally  the  Achaean  inhabitants  of 
this  town,  who  were  reduced  by  the  Dorian 


conquerors  to  slavery;  but  this  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  Helotes  seems  to  have  been 
merely  an  invention,  in  consequence  of  the 
similarity  of  their  name  to  that  of  the  town 
of  llelos. — (2)  A  town  or  district  of  Elis  on 
the  Alphens. 

HELVEC5NAE  (-arum),  a  people  in  Ger- 
many,  between  the  Viadns  and  the  Vistula, 
S.  of  the  Rugii  and  N.  of  the  Burgundiones, 
reckoned  by  Tacitus  among  the  Ligii. 

HELVETII  (-orum),  a  brave  and  powerful 
Celtic  people,  who  dwelt  between  M.  Juras- 
sus  (Jura),  the  Lacns  Lemannns  (Lake  of  Ge- 
neva), the  Rhone,  and  the  Rhine  as  far  as  the 
Lacus  Brigautinus  (Lake  of  Constance).  Their 
country,  called  Ager  Helvetiorum  (but  never 
Helvetia),  thus  corresponded  to  the  W.  part 
of  Switzerland.  Their  chief  town  was  A^bn- 
ttccm.  They  were  divided  into  4  pagi  or  can- 
tons, of  which  the  Pagns  Tigurlnus  was  the 
most  celebrated.  The  Helvetii  are  first  men- 
tioned in  the  war  with  the  Cimbri.  In  n.o. 
107  the  Tigurini  defeated  and  killed  the  Ro- 
man consul  L.CassiusLonginus,  on  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  while  another  division  of  the  Helvetii 
accompanied  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  in  their 
invasion  of  Gaul.  Subsequently  the  Helvetii 
invaded  Italy  along  with  the  Cimbri ;  and  re- 
turned home  in  safety,  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Cimbri  by  Marius  and  Catulns  in  101.  About 
40  years  afterwards  they  resolved,  upon  the 
advice  of  Orgetorix,  one  of  their  chiefs,  to 
migrate  from  their  country  with  their  wives 
and  children,  and  seek  a  new  home  in  the 
more  fertile  plaius  of  Gaul.  In  5S  they  en- 
deavored to  carry  their  plan  into  execution, 
but  they  were  defeated  by  Caesar,  and  driven 
back  into  their  own  territories.  The  Romans 
now  planted  colonies  and  built  fortresses  in 
their  country  (Noviodunum,  Vindonissa, 
Aventicnm),  and  the  Helvetii  gradually  adopt- 
ed the  customs  and  language  of  their  con- 
querors. 

HELVIA  (-ae),  mother  of  the  philosopher 
Senkca. 

HELVIDIUS  PRISCUS.    [Priscus,] 

HELVII  (-orum),  a  people  in  Gaul,  between 
the  Rhone  and  Mount  Cebeuna,  which  sepa- 
rated them  from  the  Arverni,  were  for  a  long 
time  subject  to  Massilia,  but  afterwards  be- 
longed to  the  province  of  Gallia  Narbonensis. 
Their  country  produced  good  wine. 

HELVIUS  CINNA.     [Cinna.] 

HENETI  (-orum),  an  ancient  people  in 
Paphlagonia,  dwelling  on  the  river  Parthe- 
nius,  fought  on  the  side  of  Priam  against  the 
Greeks,  but  had  disappeared  before  the  his- 
torical times.  They  were  regarded  by  many 
ancient  writers  as  the  ancestors  of  the  Veneti 
in  Italy.     [Vkneti.] 

HKNlOCHI  (-orum),  a  people  in  Colchis, 
N.  of  the  Phasis,  notorious  as  pirates. 

HENNA.     [Enna.] 

I1KPIIAESTION  (-finis),  a  Macedonian, 
celebrated  as  the  friend  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  with  whom  he  had  been  brought  up. 
He  died  at  Echataua,  n.o.  325,  to  the  gtoki 
errief  of  Alexander. 
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HEPHAESTUS  (-i),  called  VULCANUS  (-i) 
fay  the  Romans,  the  god  of  fire.  He  was,  ac- 
cording to  Homer,  the  sou  of  Zens  (Jupiter) 
and  of  Hera  (Juno).  Later  traditions  state 
that  he  had  no  father,  and  that  Hera  gave 
birth  to  him  independent  of  Zeus,  as  she  was 
jealous  of  Zeus  having  given  birth  to  Athena 
(Minerva)  independent  of  her.  He  was  born 
lame  and  weak,  and  was  in  consequence  so 
much  disliked  by  his  mother  that  she  threw 
him  down  from  Olympus.  The  marine  divin- 
ities, Thetis  and  Eurynome,  received  him,  and 
he  dwelt  with  them  for  9  years  in  a  grotto, 
beneath  Oceanns.  He  afterwards  returned  to 
Olympus,  and  he  appears  in  Homer  as  the 
great  artist  of  the  gods  of  Olympus.  Although 
he  had  been  cruelly  treated  by  his  mother,  he 
always  showed  her  respect  and  kindness; 
and  on  one  occasion  took  her  part  when  she 
was  quarreling  with  Zeus,  which  so  much  en- 
raged the  father  of  the  gods  that  he  seized 
Hephaestus  by  the  leg,  and  hurled  him  down 
from  heaven.  Hephaestus  was  a  whole  day 
falling,  but  in  the  evening  he  alighted  in  the 
island  of  Lemnos,  where  he  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  the  Sintians.  Later  writers  describe 
his  lameness  as  the  consequence  of  this  fall, 
while  Homer  makes  him  lame  from  his  birth. 
He  agaiu  returned  to  Olympus,  and  subse- 
quently acted  the  part  of  mediator  between 
his  parents.  On  that  occasion  he  offered  a 
cup  of  nectar  to  his  mother  and  the  other 
gods,  who  burst  out  into  immoderate  laughter 
on  seeing  him  busily  hobbling  from  one  god 
to  another.  Hephaestus  appears  to  have  been 
originally  the  god  of  fire  simply;  but  as  lire 
is  indispensable  in  working  metals,  he  was 
afterwards  regarded  as  an  artist.  Dlfl  palace 
in  Olympus  was  imperishable  aud  shining  like 
stars.  It  contained  his  workshop,  with  the 
anvil  and  20  bellows,  which  worked  spontane- 
ously at  his  bidding.  All  the  palaces  m  Olym- 
pus were  his  workmanship.  He  made  the 
armor  of  Achilles  ;  the  fatal  necklace  of  Har- 
monia;  the  fire-breathing  bulls  of  Aeetes, 
king  of  Colchis,  etc    In  later  accounts  the 
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Cyclops  are  his  workmen  and  servants,  and 
his  workshop  is  no  longer  in  Olympus,  but  in 
some  volcanic  island.  In  the  Iliad  the  wife 
of  Hephaestus  is  Charis;  in  Hesiod,  Aglaia, 
the  youngest  of  the  Charites  ;  but  in  the 
Odyssey,  as  well  as  in  later  accounts,  Aphro- 
dite (Venus)  appears  as  his  wife.  Aphrodite 
f>roved  faithless  to  her  husband,  and  was  in 
ove  with  Ares  (Mars),  the  god  of  war ;  but 
Helios  (the  Sun)  disclosed  their  amours  to 
Hephaestus,  who  caught  the  guilty  pair  in  an 
invisible  net,  and  exposed  them  to  the  laugh- 
ter of  the  assembled  gods. —  The  favorite 
abode  of  Hephaestus  on  earth  was  the  island 
of  Lemnos:  but  other  volcanic  islands  also, 
such  as  Lipara,  Hiera,  Imbros,  aud  Sicily,  are 
called  his  abodes  or  workshops.  The  Greeks 
frequently  placed  small  dwarf-like  statues  of 
the  god  near  the  hearth.  During  the  best 
period  of  Grecian  art  he  was  represented  as 
a  vigorous  man  with  a  beard,  and  is  charac- 
terized by  his  hammer  or  some  other  instru- 
ment, his  oval  cap,  and  the  chiton,  which 
leaves  the  right  shoulder  and  arm  uncovered. 
—The  Roman  Vulcanus  was  au  old  Italiau 
divinity.     [Vulcanus.] 

HERA  (-ae)  or  HERE  (es),  called  JUNO 
by  the  Romans.  The  Greek  Hera,  that  is, 
MUtres*,  was  a  daughter  of  Cronos  (Saturn) 
and  Rhea,  and  sister  and  wife  of  Zeus  (Jupi- 
ter). According  to  Homer,  she  was  brought 
np  by  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  and  afterwards 
became  the  wife  of  Zeus,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  her  parents.  Later  writers  add  that 
she,  like  the  other  children  of  Cronos,  wa§ 
swallowed  by  her  father,  but  afterwards  re- 
stored. In  the  Iliad,  Hera  is  treated  by  the 
Olympian  gods  with  the  same  reverence  as 
her  husband.  Zeus  himself  listens  to  her 
counsels,  and  communicates  his  secrets  to 
her.  She  is,  notwithstanding,  far  inferior  to 
him  in  power,  and  must  obey  him  uncondi- 
tionally. She  is  not,  like  Zeus,  the  queen  of 
gods  and  men,  but  simply  the  wife  of  the  su- 
preme god.  The  idea  of  her  being  the  queen 
of  heaven,  with  regal  wealth  and  power,  is 
of  much  later  date.  Her  character,  as  de- 
scribed by  Homer,  is  not  of  a  very  amiable 
kind  ;  and  her  jealousy,  obstinacy,  and  quar- 
relsome disposition  sometimes  make  her  hus- 
band tremble.  Hence  arise  frequent  disputes 
between  Hera  and  Zeus  ;  and  on  one  occasion 
Hera,  in  conjunction  with  Poseidon  (Neptune) 
and  Athena  (Minerva),  contemplated  putting 
Zeus  into  chains.  Zeus,  in  such  cases,  not  only 
threatens,  but  beats  her.  Once  he  even  hung 
her  up  in  the  clouds,  with  her  hands  chained, 
and  with  two  anvils  suspended  from  her  feet ; 
and  on  another  occasion,  when  Hephaestus 
(Vulcan)  attempted  to  help  her,  Zeus  hurled 
him  down  from  Olympus.— By  Zeus  she  was 
the  mother  of  Ares  (Mars),  Hebe,  and  He- 
phaestus.—Hera  was,  properly  speaking,  the 
only  really  married  goddess  among  the  Olym- 
pians, for  the  marriage  of  Aphrodite  (Venus) 
with  Hephaestus  can  scarcely  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Hence  she  is  the  goddess  of 
marriage  and  of  the  birth  of  children,  and  is 
represented  as  the  mother  of  the  Ilithyiae.— 
She  is  represented  in  the  Iliad  riding  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  2  horses,  in  the  harnessing 
and  unharnessing  of  which  she  is  assisted  by 
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Hebe  and  the  Horae. 
Owing  to  the  judg- 
ment of  Paris  [Paris], 
she  was  hostile  to  the 
Trojans,  and  in  the 
Trojan  war  she  ac- 
cordingly sided  with 
the  Greeks.  She  per- 
secuted all  the  chil- 
dren of  Zeus  by  mortal 
mothers,  and  hence 
appears  as  the  enemy 
of  Dionysus  (Bacchus), 
Hercules,  and  others. 
—Hera  was  worship- 
ed in  many  parts  of 
Greece,  but  more  espe- 
cially at  Argos,  in  the 
neisrhborhoodof  which 
she  had  a  splendid 
temple,  on  the  road  to 
Mycenae.  She  had  also 
a  splendid  temple  in 
Samos.  —The  worship 
of  the  Roman  Juno  is 
spoken  of.in  a  separate 
article.  [Juno.]  Hera 
was  usually  represent- 
ed as  a  majestic  wom- 
an of  mature  age,  with 
,tev.t.)  B  beautiful  forehead, 
large  and  widely  open- 
ed eyes,  and  with  a  grave  expression  com- 
manding reverence.  Her  hair  was  adorned 
with  a  crown  or  a  diadem.  A  veil  frequently 
hangs  down  the  back  of  her  head,  to  charac- 
terize her  as  the  bride  of  Zeus,  and  the  dia- 
dem, veil,  sceptre,  and  peacock  are  her  ordi- 
nary attributes. 

HERACLEA  (-ae),  that  is,  the  city  of  Hera- 
cles or  Hercules,  was  the  name  of  several 
cities.  I.  In  Europe.  (1)  In  Lncania,  on  the 
river  Siris,  founded  by  the  Tarentines.— (2) 
In  Acarnania,  on  the  Ambracian  gulf.— (3) 
The  later  name  of  Perinthus  in  Thrace.  [Pe- 
kintiur.]— (4)  H.  Lyncestis,  also  called  Pela- 
gonia,  in  Macedonia,  on  the  Via  Egnutia,  W. 
of  the  Erigon,  the  capital  of  one  of  the  4  dis- 
tricts into  which  Macedonia  was  divided  by 
the  Romans.— (5)  H.  Minoa,  on  the  S.  coast 
of  Sicily,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Halycus, 
between  Acrigentum  and  Selinus.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  it  was  founded  by  Minos 
when  he  pursued  Daedalus  to  Sicily,  and  it 
may  have  been  an  ancient  colony  of  the  Cre- 
tans. It  was  colonized  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Selinus,  and  its  original  name  was  Minoa, 
which  it  continued  to  bear  till  about  n.o.  500, 
when  the  town  was  taken  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, under  Eurvleon,  who  changed  its  name 
into  that  of  Herdrtea.  It  fell  at  an  early  pe- 
riod into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  and 
remained  in  their  power  till  the  conquest  of 
Sicily  by  the  Romans.— (6)  Sintioa,  in  Mace- 
donia, a  town  of  the  Sinti,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Strymon,  founded  by  Amyntas,  brother 
of  Philip.— (7)  II.  Tuaoiiin'iak,  in  Thessaly. 
[Traoiiis.1— II.  In  Asia.  (1)  H.  Pontioa,  a 
city  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus, 
on  the  coast  of  Bithynin,  in  the  territory  of 
the  Mariandyni,  founded  about  n.o.  560,  by 
colonists  from  Megara  and  from  Tanagra,  in 


Boeotia. — (2)  II.  ai>  Latmitm,  a  town  of  Ionia, 
s.i;.  of  M'detus,  at  the  fool  of  Mount  Latin-.-, 
and  upon  the  Sinus  Latinicus ;  formerly  called 
Latmnw.  Near  it  was  a  cave,  with  the  tomb 
of  Endymion. 

11KKACLEUM  (-i),  a  town  on  the  coast  of 
the  Delta  of  Egypt,  a  little  W.  of  Canopus: 
from  which  the  Canonic  month  of  the  Nile 
was  often  called  also  the  Heracleotic  mouth. 
HERACLIDAE  (-arum),  the  descendants 
of  Heracles  or  Hercules,  who,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Dorians,  conquered  Peloponnesus 
80  years  after  the  destruction  of  Troy,  or  n.o. 
1104,  according  to  mythical  chronology.  In 
this  invasion  they  were  led  by  Temenus, 
Cresphontes,  and  Aristodemus,  the  three  sons 
of  Aristomachus.  Aristodemus  died  before 
entering  Peloponnesus,  but  his  twin  sons  re- 
ceived his  share  of  the  conquest.  Temenus 
obtained  Argos ;  Procles  and  Eurystheus,  the 
sons  of  Aristodemus,  Lacedaemon  ;  and  Cres- 
phontes, Messenia.  This  legend  represents 
the  conquest  of  the  Achaean  population  by 
Dorian  invaders,  who  henceforward  appear 
as  the  ruling  race  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

IIERACLIDES  (-ae)  PONTlCUS,  so  called 
because  he  was  born  at  HeraclGa,  in  Pontus. 
WTas  a  Greek  philosopher,  and  a  disciple  or 
Plato  and  Aristotle.  He  wrote  several  works, 
almost  all  of  which  are  lost. 

IIERACLTTUS  (-i).  (1)  Of  Ephesus,  a  phi- 
losopher of  the  Ionian  school,  flourished  about 
b.c.  513.  He  considered  fire  to  be  the  prima- 
ry form  of  all  matter.— (2)  An  Academic  phi- 
losopher of  Tyre,  a  friend  of  Antiochus,  and 
a  pupil  of  Clitomachus  and  Philo. 

HERAEA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Arcadia,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Alpheus,  near  the  borders 
ofElis. 

HERAEI  MONTES,  a  range  of  mountains 
in  Sicily,  running  from  the  centre  of  the  isl- 
and S.E.,  and  ending  in  the  promontory  Pa- 
chymiin. 
ilERAEUM.  [Argos.] 
HERBITA,  a  town  in  Sicily,  N.  of  Agyri- 
um,  in  the  mountains,  the  residence  of  the 
tyrant  Archonides. 

IIERCtf  LANfiUM  or  HERCULANUM  (-i), 
an  ancient  city  in  Campania,  near  the  coast, 
between  Neapolis  and  Pompeii,  was  origin- 
ally founded  bv  the  Oscans,  was  next  in  pos- 
session of  the  Tyrrhenians,  and  subsequently 
was  chiefly  inhabited  by  Greeks.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Romans  in  the  Social  war  (u.o. 
89,  88),  and  was  colonized  by  them.  la  a.i>. 
63  a  great  part  of  it  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake ;  and  in  79  it  was  overwhelmed, 
along  with  Pompeii  and  Stabiae,  by  the  great 
eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  It  was  buried 
under  showers  of  ashes  and  streams  of  lava, 
from  70  to  100  feet  nnder  the  present  surface 
of  the  gronnd.  On  its  site  stand  the  modern 
l'urtici  and  part  of  the  village  of  Retina.  The 
ancient  city  was  accidentally  discovered  by 
the  sinking  of  a  well  in  1720;  and  many 
buildings  and  works  of  art  have  been  discov- 
ered at  ihe  place. 

lIKi;<f'I,i;s  (-is  and  i),  called  HERA- 
CLES  by  the  Greeks,  the  most  celebrated  of 
all  the  heroes  of  antiquity.     According  to 
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Homer,  Hercules  was  the  son  of  Zeus  (Jupi- 
ter) by  Alcmeue,  the  wife  of  Amphitryon,  of 
Thebes  in  Boeotin.  Zeus  visited  Alcmene  in 
the  form  of  Amphitryon,  while  the  latter  was 
absent,  warring  against  the  Taphians  ;  and 
pretending  to  be  her  husband,  he  became  by 
her  t  lie  father  of  Hercules.  On  the  day  on 
which  Hercules  was  to  be  born,  Zeus  boasted 
of  becoming  the  father  of  a  hero  destined  to 
rule  over  the  race  of  Perseus,  who  was  the 
grandfather  both  of  Amphitryon  and  Alc- 
mene. Hera  (Juno)  prevailed  upon  him  to 
■wear  that  the  descendant  of  Perseus,  born 
that  day,  should  be  the  ruler.  Thereupon 
she  hastened  to  Argos,  and  there  caused  the 
wife  of  Sthenelus,  the  son  of  Perseus,  to  give 
birth  to  Eurystheus;  whereas  she  delaved 
the  birth  of  Hercules,  and  thus  robbed  him 
of  the  empire  which  Zens  had  destined  for 
him.  Zeus  was  enraged  at  the  imposition 
practiced  upon  him,  but  could  not  violate 
his  oath.  Alcmone  brought  into  the  world  S 
boys,  Hercules,  th$  son  of  Zeus,  and  Iphi- 
cles,  the  son  of  Amphitryon,  who  was  one 
night  younger  than  Hercules.  As  he  lay  iu 
his  cradle,  Hera  sent  2  serpents  to  destroy 
him,  but  the  infant  hero  strangled  them  with 
his  own  hands.  As  he  grew  up  he  was  in- 
structed by  Amphitryon  in  driving  the  char- 
iot, by  Autolycns  in  wrestling,  by  Eurytus  in 
archery,  by  Castor  in  fighting  in  heavy  ar- 
mor, and  by  Linus  in  singing  and  playing 
the  lyre.  Linus  was  killed  by  his  pupil  with 
the  lyre,  because  he  had  censured  him  ;  and 
Amphitryon,  to  prevent  similar  occurrences, 
sent  him  to  feed  his  cattle.  Iu  this  manner 
he  spent  his  life  till  his  18th  year.  His  first 
great  adventure  happened  while  he  was 
watching  the  oxen  of  his  father.  A  huge 
lion,  which  haunted  Mount  Cithaeron,  made 
great  havoc  anions:  the  flocks  of  Amphitryon 
audThespius  (or  Thestius),  king  ofThespiae. 
Hercules  promised  to  deliver  the  country  of 
the  monster;  and  Thespius,  who  had  50 
daughters,  rewarded  Hercules  by  making 
him  his  guest,  so  long  as  the  chase  lasted, 
and  by  giving  up  his  daughters  to  him.  Her- 
cules slew  the  lion,  and  henceforth  wore  its 
skin  as  his  ordinary  garment,  and  its  mouth 
and  head  as  his  helmet.  Others  related  that 
the  lion's  skin  of  Hercules  was  taken  from 
the  Nemean  lion.  He  next  defeated  and 
killed  Brginne,  king  of  Orchomeuos,  to  whom 
the  Thebans  used  to  pay  tribute.    In  this  bat- 


tle Hercules  lost  his  father  Amphitryon  ;  but 
Creon  rewarded  him  with  the  hand  of  his 
daughter,  Megara,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  several  children.  The  gods  made 
him  presents  of  arms,  and  he  usually  carried 
a  huge  club,  which  he  had  cut  for  himself  iu 
the  neighborhood  of  Kemea.  Soon  after- 
wards Hercules  was  driven  mad  by  Hera, 
and  in  this  state  he  killed  his  owu  children 
by  Megara  and  2  of  Iphicles's.  In  his  grief  he 
sentenced  himself  to  exile,  and  went  to  Thes- 
pius, who  purified  him.  He  then  consulted 
the  oracle  of  Delphi  as  to  where  he  should 
settle.  The  Pythia  first  called  him  by  the 
name  of  Hercules— for  hitherto  his  name  had 
been  Alcides  or  Alcaeus— and  ordered  him  to 
live  at  Tiryns,  and  to  serve  Eurystheus  for 
the  space  of  12  years,  after  which  he  should 
become  immortal.  Hercules  accordingly 
went  to  Tiryns,  and  did  as  he  was  bid  liy 
Eurystheus.  The  accounts  of  the  12  labors 
which  Hercules  performed  at  the  bidding  of 
Eurystheus  are  found  only  in  the  later  writ- 
ers. The  only  one  of  the  12  labors  mentioned 
by  Homer  is  his  descent  into  the  lower  world 
to  carry  off  Cerberus.  We  also  find  iu  Homer 
the  fight  of  Hercules  with  a  sea-monster  ;  his 
expedition  to  Troy  to  fetch  the  horses  which 
Laomedon  had  refused  him ;  and  his  war 
against  the  Pylians,  when  he  destroyed  the 
whole  family  of  their  king  Neleus,  with  the 
exception  of  Nestor.  The  12  labors  are  usu- 
ally arranged  in  the  following  order:  (1) 
The  fight  with  the  Nemean  Hun.  The  valley 
of  Neraea,  between  Cleonae  aud  Phlius,  was 
inhabited  by  a  monstrous  lion,  the  offspring 
of Typhon  and  Echidna.  Eurystheus  ordered 
Hercules  to  bring  him  the  skin  of  this  mon- 
Bter.  After  using  in  vain  his  club  and  arrows 
against  the  lion,  he  strangled  the  animal  with 
his  own  hands,  and  returned  to  Tiryns  car- 
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rving  the  dead  lion  on  his  shoulders.— (2) 
The  fight  against  the  Lernean  hydra.  This 
monster,  like  the  lion,  was  the  offspring  of 
Typhon  aud  Echidna,  and  was  brought  up  by 
Hera.  It  ravaged  the  country  of  Lerna,  near 
Argos,  and  dwelt  in  a  swamp  near  the  well 
of  Amymone.  It  had  nine  heads,  of  which 
the  middle   one   was   immortal.     Hercules 
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struck  off  its  heads  with  his  club  ;  but  in  the 
place  of  the  head  he  cut  off,  2  new  ones  grew 
forth  each  time.  However,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  faithful  servant  Iolaus,  he  burned 
away  the  heads  of  the  hydra,  and  buried  the 
ninth,  or  immortal  or:e,  under  a  huge  rock. 
Having  thus  conquered  the  monster,  he  poi- 
soned his  arrows  with  its  bile,  whence  the 
wounds  inflicted  by  them  became  incurable. 
— (3)  Capture  of  the  Arcadian  stag.  This  an- 
imal had  golden  antlers  and  brazen  feet. 
Hercules  was  ordered  to  bring  the  animal 
alive  to  Euiystheus.  He  pursued  it  in  vain 
for  a  whole  year;  at  length  he  wounded  it 
with  an  arrow,  caught  it,  and  carried  it  away 
on  his  shoulders.— (4)  Destruction  of  the  Kry- 
manthian  boar.  This  animal,  which  Hercules 
was  also  ordered  to  bring  alive  to  Eurysthe- 
us, had  descended  from  Mount  Erymanthus 
into  Psophis.  Hercules  chased  it  through 
the  deep  snow,  and  having  thus  worn  it  out 
he  caught  it  in  a  net,  and  carried  it  to  Eurys- 
theus.  Other  traditions  place  the  hunt  of  the 
Erymanthian  boar  in  Thessaly.  It  must  be 
observed  that  this  aud  the  subsequent  labors 
of  Hercules  are  connected  with  certain  sub- 
ordinate labors,  called  Parerga.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  fight  of  Hercules  with  the  cen- 
taurs. In  his  pursuit  of  the  boar  he  came  to 
the  centaur  Pholus,  who  had  received  from 
Dionysus  (Bacchus)  a  cask  of  excellent  wine. 
Hercules  opened  it,  contrary  to  the  wish 
of  his  host,  and  the  delicious  fragrance  at- 
tracted the  other  centaurs,  who  besieged 
the  grotto  of  Pholus.  Hercules  drove  them 
away ;  they  fled  to  the  house  of  Chiron  ;  and 
Hercules,  eager  in  his  pursuit,  wounded  Chi- 
ron, his  old  friend,  with  one  of  his  poisoned 
arrows ;  in  consequence  of  which  Chiron 
died.  [Chieon.]  Pholus  likewise  was 
wounded  by  one  of  the  arrows,  which  by  ac- 
cident fell  on  his  foot  and  killed  him. — (5) 
demising  of  the  stables  of  Augeas.  Enrysthe- 
us  imposed  upon  Hercules  the  task  of  cleans- 
ing in  one  day  the  stalls  of  Augeas,  king  of 
Elis.  Augeas  had  a  herd  of  3000  oxen,  whose 
stalls  had  not  been  cleansed  for  30  years. 
Hercules,  without  mentioning  the  command 
of  Eurystheus,  went  to  Augeas,  and  offered 
to  cleanse  his  stalls  in  one  day  if  he  would 
give  him  the  10th  part  of  his  cattle.  Augeas 
agreed  to  the  terms  ;  and  Hercules,  after  tak- 
ing Phyleus,  the  son  of  Augeas,  as  his  wit- 
ness, turned  the  rivers  Alpheus  and  Peneus 
through  the  stalls,  which  were  thus  cleansed 
in  a  single  day.  But  Augeas,  who  learned 
that  Hercules  "had  undertaken  the  work  by 
the  command  of  Eurystheus,  refused  to  give 
him  the  reward.  His  son  Phyleus  then  bore 
witness  against  his  father,  who  exiled  him 
from  Elis.  At  a  later  time  Hercules  invaded 
Elis,  and  killed  Angelas  and  his  sons.  After 
this  he  is  said  to  have  founded  the  Olympic 
games. — (<5)  Destruction  of  the  Stgmpiialian 
birds.  These  voracious  birds  had  been 
brought  up  by  Ares.  They  had  brazen  claws, 
wings,  and  beaks,  used  their  feathers  as  ar- 
rows, and  ate  human  flesh.  They  dwelt  on 
a  lake  near  Stymphalus,  in  Arcadia,  from 
which  Hercules'was  ordered  by  Eurystheus 
to  expel  them.  When  Hercules  undertook 
the  task,  Athena  provided  him  with  a  brazen 


rattle,  by  the  noise  of  which  he  startled  the 
birds  ;  and,  as  they  attempted  to  fly  away,  he 
killed  them  with  his  arrows.  According  to 
some  accounts,  he  only  drove  the  birds  ;nvav, 
and  they  appeared  again  in  the  island  of  Are- 
tias,  where  they  were  found  by  the  Argo- 
nauts.—(7)  Capture  of  the  Cretan  bull.  The 
bull  had  been  sent  out  of  the  sea  by  Posei- 
don, that  Minos  mi<?ht  offer  it  in  sacrifice. 
But  Minos  was  so  charmed  with  the  beauty 
of  the  animal  that  he  kept  it,  and  sacrificed 
another  in  its  stead.  Poseidon  punished 
Minos  by  driving  the  bull  mad,  and  causing 
it  to  commit  great  havoc  in  the  island.  Her- 
cules was  ordered  by  Eurystheus  to  catch 
the  bull,  which  he  succeeded  in  doing.  He 
brought  the  bull  home  on  hi 3  shoulders ;  but 
he  then  set  the  animal  free  aga'n.  The  bull 
now  roamed  through  Greece,  and  at  last  came 
to  Marathon,  where  we  meet  it  again  in  the 
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story  of  Theseus. — (8)  Capture  of  the  mares 
of  the  Thracian  Diomedes.  This  Diomedes, 
king  of  the  Bistoues  in  Thrace,  fed  his  horses 
with  human  flesh.  Euiystheus  ordered  Her- 
cules to  bring  him  these  animals.  With  a 
few  companions,  he  seized  the  animals,  and 
conducted  them  to  the  sea-coast.  But  here 
he  was  overtaken  by  the  Bistoues.  During 
the  fight  he  intrusted  the  mares  to  his  friend 
Abderus,  who  was  devoured  by  them.  Her- 
cules defeated  the  Bistones,  killed  Diomedes, 
whose  body  he  threw  before  the  mares,  built 
the  town  of  Abdera  in  honor  of  his  unfortu- 
nate friend,  and  then  returned  to  Eurystheus 
with  the  mares,  which  had  become  tame  after 
eating  the  flesh  of  their  master.  The  mares 
were  afterwards  set  free,  and  were  destroyed 
on  MountOlympus  by  wild  beasts. — {9)  Seizure 
of  the  girdle  of  the  queen  of  the  Amazons. 
Hippolyte,  the  queen  of  the  Amazons,  pos- 
sessed a  girdle,  which  she  had  received  from 
Ares.  Admete,  the  daughter  of  Eurystheus, 
wished  to  obtain  this  girdle ;  and  Hercules 
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was  therefore  sent  to  fetch  it.  After  various 
adventures  in  Europe  and  Asia,  he  at  length 
reached  the  country  of  the  Amazons.  Hip- 
poly  te  at  first  received  him  kindly,  and  prom- 
ised him  her  girdle;  but  Hera  having  excited 
the  Amazons  against  him,  a  contest  ensued, 
in  which  Hercules  killed  their  queen.  He 
then  took  her  girdle,  and  carried  it  with  him. 
On  his  wav  home  he  lauded  in  Troas,  where 
he  rescued  Hesione  from  the  monster  sent 
against  her  by  Poseidon  ;  In  return  for  which 
service  her  father,  Laomedon,  promised  him 
the  horses  he  had  received  from  Zeus  as  a 
compensation  for  Ganymedes.  But,  as  La- 
omedon did  not  keep  his  word,  Hercules  on 
leaving  threatened  to  make  war  against 
Troy,  a  threat  which  he  afierwards  carried 
into  execntion.— (10)  Capture  of  the  oxen  of 
Geryones  in  Erythia.  Geryones,  the  monster 
with  3  bodies,  lived  ia  the  fabulous  island  of 
Erythia  (the  reddish),  so  called  because  it  lay 
in  the  W.,  under  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 
This  island  was  originally  placed  off  the 
coast  ofEpirus,  but  was  afterwards  identified 
either  with  Gades  or  the  Balearic  islands. 
The  oxen  of  Geryones  were  guarded  by  the 
giant  Eurytion  and  the  two-headed  dog  Or- 
thnis:  and  Hercules  was  commanded  by  En- 
rystheus  to  fetch  them.  After  traversing 
various  countries,  he  reached  at  length  the 
frontiers  of  Libya  and  Europe,  where  he 
erected  2  pillars  (Calpe  and  Abyla)  on  the  2 
sides  of  the  strait  or  Gibraltar,  which  were 
hence  called  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  Being 
annoyed  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  Hercules 
shot  at  Helios  (the  sun),  who  so  much  ad- 
mired his  boldness  that  he  presented  him 
with  a  golden  cup  or  boat,  in  which  he  sailed 
to  Erythia.  He  there  slew  Eurytion  and  his 
dog,  as  well  as  Geryones,  and  sailed  with  his 
booty  to  Tartessus,  where  he  returned  the 
golden  cup  (boat)  to  Helios.  On  his  way 
home  he  passed  through  Gaul,  Italy,  Illyri- 
cum,  and  Thrace,  and  met  with  numerous 
adventures,  which  are  variously  embellished 
by  the  poets.  Many  attempts  were  made  to 
deprive  him  of  the  oxen,  but  he  at  length 
brought  them  in  safety  to  Eurystheus,  who 
sacrificed  them  to  Hera. — (11)  "Fetching  the 
golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides.  This  was  par- 
ticularly difficult,  since  Hercules  did  not  know 
where  to  find  them.  They  were  the  apples 
which  Hera  had  received  at  her  wedding 
from  Ge  (the  Earth),  and  which  she  had  in- 
trusted to  the  keeping  of  the  Hesperides  and 
the  dragon  Ladon,  on  Mount  Atlas,  in  the 
country  of  the  Hyperboreans.  [Hesperides.] 
On  arriving  at  Mount  Atlas,  Hercules  sent 
Atlas  to  fetch  the  apples,  and  in  the  mean 
time  bore  the  weight  of  heaven  for  him.  At- 
las returned  with  the  apples,  but  refused  to 
take  the  burdeu  of  heaven  on  his  shoulders 
again.  Hercules,  however,  contrived  by  a 
stratagem  to  get  the  apples,  and  hastened 
away.  On  his  return  Eurystheus  made  him 
a  present  of  the  apples;  but  Hercules  dedi- 
cated them  to  Athena  (Minerva),  who  restored 
them  to  their  former  place.  Some  traditions 
add  that  Hercules  killed  the  dragon  Ladon. 
— (12)  Bringing  Cerberus  from  the  lower  world. 
This  was  the  most  difficult  of  the  12  labors 
of  Hercules.    He  descended  into  Hades,  near 
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Taenarnm  in  Laconia,  accompanied  by  Her- 
mes (Mercury)  and  Athena.  He  delivered 
Theseus  and  Ascalaphus  from  their  torments. 
He  obtained  permission  from  Pluto  to  carry 
Cerberus  to  the  upper  world,  provided  he 
could  accomplish  it  without  force  of  arms. 
Hercules  succeeded  in  seizing  the  monster 
and  carrying  it  to  the  upper  world  ;  and  after 
he  had  shown  it  to  Eurystheus,  he  carried  it 
back  again  to  the  lower  world.  Besides 
these  12  labors,  Hercules  performed  several 
other  feats  without  being  commanded  by 
Eurystheus.  Several  of  them  were  interwov- 
en with  the  12  labors,  and  have  been  already 
described ;  those  which  had  no  connection 
with  the  12  labors  are  spoken  of  below.  Aft- 
er Hercules  had  performed  the  12  labors  he 
was  released  from  the  servitude  of  Eurysthe- 
us, and  returned  to  Thebes.  He  there  gave 
Megara  in  marriage  to  Iolaus  ;  and  he  wished 
to  gain  in  marriage  for  himself  Iole,  the 
daughter  of  Enrytus,  king  of  Oechalia.  Eu- 
rytus  promised  his  daughter  to  the  man  who 
should  conquer  him  and  his  sons  in  shooting 
with  the  bow.  Hercules  defeated  them  ;  but 
Eurvtus  and  his  sons,  with  the  exception  of 
Iphitus,  refused  to  give  Iole  to  him,  because 
he  had  murdered  his  own  children.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  killed  his  friend  Iphitus  in  a 
fit  of  madness.  Though  purified  from  ta*fl 
murder,  he  was,  nevertheless,  attacked  by  a 
severe  illness.  The  oracle  at  Delphi  declared 
that  he  would  be  restored  to  health  if  he 
would  serve  3  years  for  wages,  and  surrender 
his  earnings  to  Eurytus,  as  an  atonement  for 
the  murder  of  Iphitus.  Thereupon  he  became 
a  servant  of  Omphale,  queen  of  Lydia  and 
widow  of  Tmolus.  Later  writers  describe 
Hercules  as  living  effeminately  during  his 
residence  with  Omphale:  he  spun  wool,  it  is 
said,  and  sometimes  put  on  the  gannerts  of 
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■  woman,  while  Omphalc  wore  his  lion's  skin. 
According  to  other  accounts  he  neverthcle>s 
performed  several  great  feats  daring  this 
time  He  undertook  an  expedition  to  Col- 
chis, which  brought  him  into  connection  with 
the  Argonauts  ;  he  took  part  in  the  Calydo- 
nian  hunt,  and  met  Theseus  on  his  landing 
from  Troezene  on  the  Corinthian  isthmus. 
When  the  time  of  his  servitude  had  expired, 
he  sailed  against  Troy,  took  the  city,  and 
killed  Laomedon,  its 'kin;,'.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  the  gods  sent  for  him  in  order 
to  fight  against  the  Giants.  [Gigantks.] 
Soon  after  his  return  to  Argos  he  marched 
■gainst  Augeas,  as  has  been  related  above. 
He  then  proceeded  against  Pylos,  which  he 
took,  and  killed  the  whole  family  of  Neleus, 
with  the  exception  of  Nestor.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Calydon,  where  he  obtained  Deia- 
nira,  the  daughter  of  Oenens,  for  his  wife, 
after  fighting  with  Achelous  for  her.  [Dfia- 
nisa  ;  Acuei.ocs.]  After  Hercules  had  been 
married  to  Deianira  nearly  3  years,  he  acci- 
dentally killed  at  a  banquet  in  the  house  of 
Ooneus  the  boy  Ennomns.  In  accordance 
with  the  law,  Hercules  went  into  exile,  tak- 
ing with  him  his  wife,  Deianira.  On  their 
road  they  came  to  the  river  Evenus,  across 
which  the  centaur  Nessus  carried  travelers 
for  a  small  sum  of  money.  Hercules  himself 
forded  the  river,  but  gave  Deianira  to  Nessus 
to  carry  across.  Nessus  attempted  to  outrage 
her:  liercules  heard  her  screaming,  and  shot 
an  arrow  into  the  heart  of  Nessus.  The  dy- 
ing centaur  called  out  to  Deianira  to  take  his 
blood  with  her,  as  it  was  a  sure  means  of  pre- 
serving the  love  of  her  husband.  After  this 
he  took  up  his  abode  at  Trachis,  whence  he 
marched  against  Eurytus  of  Oechalia.  He 
took  Oechalia,  killed  Barytas  and  his  sons, 
and  carried  off  his  daughter  Iole  as  a  prison- 
er. On  his  return  home  he  landed  at  Cenae- 
um,  a  promontory  of  Euboea,  erected  an  altar 
to  Zeus,  and  sent  his  companion,  Lichas,  to 
Trachis,  in  order  to  fetch  him  a  white  gar- 
ment, which  he  intended  to  use  during  the 
sacrifice.  Deianira,  afraid  lest  Iole  should 
supplant  her  in  the  affections  of  her  husband, 
steeped  the  white  garment  he  had  demanded 
in  the  blood  of  Nessus.  This  blood  had  been 
poisoned  by  the  arrow  with  which  Hercules 
had  shot  Nessus ;  and,  accordingly,  as  soon 
as  the  garment  became  warm  on  the  body  of 
Hercules,  the  poison  penetrated  into  all"  his 
limbs,  and  caused  him  the  most  excruciating 
agony.  He  seized  Lichas  by  his  feet,  and 
threw  into  the  sea.  He  wrenched  off  the 
garment,  but  it  stuck  to  his  flesh,  and  with  it 
he  tore  away  whole  pieces  from  his  body.  In 
tiiis  state  he  was  conveyed  to  Trachis.  Deia- 
nira, on  seeing  what  "she  had  unwittingly 
done,  hanged  herself.  Hercules  commanded 
Hyllus,  his  eldest  eon  by  Deianira,  to  many 
Iole  as  soon  as  he  should  arrive  at  the  age  of 
manhood.  He  then  ascended  Mount  Oeta, 
raised  a  pile  of  wood,  on  which  he  placed 
himself,  and  ordered  it  to  be  set  on  fire. 
When  the  pile  was  burning,  a  cloud  came 
down  from  heaven,  and,  amid  peals  of  thun- 
der, carried  him  to  Olympus,  where  he  wa« 
honored  with  immortality,  became  reconciled 
to  Hera,  and  married  her  daughter  Hebe. 
hi. 


He  was  in  course  of  time  worshiped  through- 
out all  Greece,  both  as  a  god  and  as  a  hero. 
His   worship,  however,  prevailed  more  ex- 
tensively among  the  Dorians  than   among 
any  other  of  the  Greek  races.    The  sacrifices 
!  offered  to  him  consisted  principally  of  balls, 
boars,  rams,  and  lambs.     The  woVks  of  art 
in  which  Hercules  is  represented  are  extreme- 
ly numerous;  but  whether  he  appears  as  a 
t  child,  a  youth,  a  struggling  hero,  or  as  the 
immortal  inhabitant  of  Olympus,  his  charac- 
I  ter  is  always  one  of  heroic  strength  and  en- 
ergy.    The  finest  representation  of  the  hero 
]  that  has  come  down  to  us  is  the  so-called 
Farnese  Hercules.    The  hero  is  resting,  lean- 
ing on  his  right  arm,  and  his  head  reclining 
j  on  his  left  hand:  the  whole  figure  is  a  most 
exquisite  combination   of  peculiar  softness 
with  the  greatest  strength.    The  worship  of 
|  Hercules  at  Home  and  in  Italy  is  connected 
by  Roman  writers  with  the  hero's  expedition 
to  fetch  the  oxen  of  Geryones.    They  stated 
'  that  Hercules,  on  his  return,  visited  Italy, 
\  where  he  abolished  sacrifices  among  the  Sa- 
bines,  established  the  worship  of  fire,  and 
'■  slew  Cacus,  a  robber,  who  had  stolen  his 
;  oxen.     [Caoc8.]    The  aborigines,  and  espe- 
j  cially  Evander,  honored  Hercules  with  di 
I  vine   worship ;    and    Hercules,    in    return, 
|  taught  them  the  way  in  which  he  was  to  be 
I  worshiped,  and  intrusted  the  care  of  his  wor- 
ship to'two  distinguished  families,  the  Potitii 
and    Pinarii.     [Pinaria    Gf.ns.1    At    Rome 
!  Hercules  was   connected   with  the   Muses, 
whence  he  is  called  Musagetes,  and  was  rep- 
I  resented  with  a  lyre,  of  which  there  is  no 
trace  in  Greece.     The  Greeks  and  Romans 
:  also  gave  the  name  of  Hercules  to  heroes  dis- 
:  tinguished  by  their  bodily  strength  among 
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other  nations  of  the  ancient  world.  Thus  we 
find  mention  of  the  Egyptian,  Indian,  and 
Phoenician  Hercules. 

HERCULES  (-is  and  0,  son  of  Alexander 
the  Great  by  Barsine,  the  widow  of  the  Rho- 
dian  Memnon,  murdered  by  Polysperchon, 
11.0.  310. 

HERCULIS  COLUMNAE.     [Abyla  ;  Cal- 

PK.] 

HERCULIS   MONOECI  PORTUS.     [Mo- 

NOKOP8.] 

HERCULIS  PORTUS.     [Cosa.] 

HERCULIS  PROMONTORIUM  (C.  Sparti- 
ventu),  the  most  southerly  point  of  Italy  in 
Bruttium. 

HERCYNIA  SILVA  (-ne),  an  extensive 
range  of  mountains  in  Germany,  covered 
with  forests,  described  by  Caesar  as  9  days' 
journey  in  breadth,  and  more  than  GO  days' 
jouruey  in  length,  extending  E.  from  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Helvetii,  Nemetes,  aud  Raura- 
ci,  parallel  to  the  Danube,  to  the  frontiers  of 
the  Dacians.  Under  this  general  name  Cae- 
sar appears  to  have  included  all  the  mount- 
ains aud  forests  in  the  S.  and  centre  of  Ger- 
many. The  name  is  still  preserved  in  the 
modern  Harz  and  Erz. 

HERDONIA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Apulia, 
destroyed  by  Hannibal. 

IIERILLUS  (-i),  of  Carthage,  a  Stoic 
philosopher,  the  disciple  of  Zeno  of  Cit- 
tium. 

HERMAEUM  (-i).  or,  in  Latin,  MER- 
CTRIl  PROMONTORIUM  (Ca)>e  Bon), 
the  extreme  N.E.  point  of  the  Carthagin- 
ian territory,  opposite  to  Lilybaeum,  the 
space  between  the  two  being  the  shortest 
distance  between  Sicily  and  Africa. 

IIERMAG5RA.S  (-ae).  (1)  Of  Temnos, 
a  distinguished  Greek  rhetorician  of  the 
time  of  Cicero,  belonging  to  the  Rhodian 
school  of  oratory.  —  (2)  A  Greek  rheto- 
rician, who  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  iu 
the  time  of  Augustus. 

HERMAPHRODITUS  (-i),  son  of  Her- 
mes and  Aphrodite1  (Venus),  and  conse- 
quently irreat-srrandson  of  Atlas,  whence 
he  is  called  A  tlantiarfes  or  A  tlantins.  He 
had  inherited  the  beauty  of  both  his 
parents,  and  thus  excited  "the  love  of  the 
nymph  of  the  fountain  of  Salmacis,  near 
Ualicarnassus.  She  tried  in  vain  to  win 
his  affections;  and  as  he  was  one  day 
bathing  in  the  fouutain,  she  embraced 
him,  and  prayed  to  the  gods  that  she 
might  be  united  with  him  forever.  The 
a;ods  granted  her  request,  and  the  bodies 
of  the  youth  and  the  nymph  became  united 
together,  but  retained  The  characteristics  of 
each  sex. 

HERMES  (ae),  called  MERCURIUS  (-i)  by 
the  Romans.  The  Greek  Hermes  was  a  son 
of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  Maia,  the  daughter  of 
Atlas,  and  was  born  in  a  cave  of  Mount  Cyl- 
lene  in  Arcadia,  whence  he  is  called  Atlanti- 
adea  or  Ci/llenim.  A  few  hours  after  his  birth 
he  displayed  his  natural  propensities :  escap- 
ing from"  his  cradle,  he  went  to  Pieria,  and 


carried  off  some  of  the  oxen  of  Apollo,  which 
he  drove  to  Pylos.  He  then  returned  to  CyU 
lene,  and  finding  a  tortoise  at  the  entrance 
of  his  native  cave,  he  placed  strings  across  its 
shell,  and  thus  invented  the  lyre,  on  which 
he  immediately  played.  Apollo,  by  his  pro- 
phetic power,  had  meantime  discovered  the 
thief,  aud  went  to  Cyllene  to  charge  Hermes 
with  the  crime.  His  mother,  Maia,  showed 
to  the  god  the  child  in  its  cradle ;  but  Apollo 
carried  the  boy  before  Zeus,  who  compelled 
him  to  restore  the  oxen.  But  when  Apollo 
heard  the  sounds  of  the  lyre,  he  was  so 
charmed  that  he  allowed  Hermes  to  keep  the 
animals,  aud  became  his  friend.  Zeus  made 
Hermes  his  herald,  and  he  was  employed  by 
the  gods,  aud  more  especially  by  Zeus,  on  a 
variety  of  occasions  which  are  lecorded  iu 
ancient  story.  Thus  he  led  Priam  to  Achil- 
les to  fetch  the  body  of  Hector;  tied  Ixion  to 
the  wheel ;  conducted  Hera  (Juno),  Aphro- 
dite (Venus),  and  Athena  (Minerva)  to  Paris  ; 
rescued  Dionysus  (Bacchus)  after  his  birth 
from  the  flames;  sold  Hercules  to  Omphale; 
and  was  ordered  by  Zeus  to  carry  off  Io,  who 
was  metamorphosed  into  a  cow,  and  guarded 
by  Argus,  whom  he  slew.  [Argus.]  He  was 
also  employed  by  the  gods  to  conduct  the 
shades  of  the  dead  from  the  upper  into  the 


Hermes  (Mercury)  bearirg  the  Caduceua. 

lower  world.  Being  tbs  herald  of  the  gods, 
he  is  the  god  of  eloquence,  since  the  heralds 
are  the  public  speakers  in  the  assemblies  and 
on  other  occasions.  He  was  also  the  god  of 
prudence  and  cunning,  both  in  words  and 
actions,  and  even  of  fraud,  perjury,  and  theft. 
Being  endowed  with  this  shrewdness  aud  sa- 
gacity, he  was  regarded  as  the  author  of  a 
variety  of  inventions,  such  as  the  lyre  and 
syriux,  the  alphabet,  numbers,  astronomy, 
music,  the  art  of  fighting,  gymnastics,  the  cut 
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tivation  of  the  olive-tree,  measures,  weights, 
and  many  other  things.  From  being  the  her- 
ald of  the  gods,  he  was  regarded  as  the  god 
of  roads,  who  protected  travelers;  and  nu- 
merous statues  of  him,  called  Hermae,  were 
erected  on  roads,  and  at  doors  and  gates.  He 
was  also  the  god  of  commerce  and  of  good 
lack,  and  as  such  presided  over  the  game  of 
dice.  Hermes  was  believed  to  have  been  the 
inventor  of  sacrifices,  and  hence  was  the  pro- 
tector of  sacrificial  animals.  For  this  reason 
he  was  especially  worshiped  by  shepherds, 
and  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Pan  and 
the  nymphs.  Hermes  was  likewise  the  pa- 
tron of  all  the  gymnastic  games  of  the  Greeks. 
All  gymnasia  were  under  his  protection ;  and 
the  Greek  artists  derived  their  ideal  of  the 

Sod  from  the  gymnasium,  and  represented 
im  as  a  youth  whose  limbs  were  beautifully 
and  harmoniously  developed  by  gymnastic 


Hermes  (Mercury). 
(Pitture  e  Bronzi  d'Ercolano,  vol.  4,  tav.  31.) 

exercises.  The  most  ancient  seat  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Hermes  is  Arcadia,  the  land  of  his 
birth,  whence  his  worship  was  carried  to 
Athens,  and  ultimately  spread  through  all 
Greece.  The  festivals  celebrated  in  his  honor 
were  called  Hermaea.  Among  the  things  sa- 
cred to  him  were  the  palm-tree,  the  tortoise, 
the  number  4,  and  several  kinds  offish  ;  and 
the  sacrifices  offered  to  him  consisted  of  in- 
cense, honey,  cakes,  pigs,  and  especially 
lambs  and  young  goats.  The  principal  attri- 
butes of  Hermes  are :  1.  A  traveling  hat  with 
a  broad  brim,  which  in  later  times  was 
adorned  with  2  small  wings.  2.  The  staff 
which  he  bore  as  a  herald,  and  had  received 
from  Apollo.  In  late  works  of  art  the  white 
ribbons  which  surrounded  the  herald's  staff 
were  changed  into  2  serpents.  3.  The  san- 
dals which  carried  the  god  across  land  and 
sea  with  the  rapidity  of  wind,  and  which 
were  provided  at  the  ankles  with  winga, 
whence  he  is  called  alipes.  The  Roman  Mkr- 
ocruts  is  spoken  of  separately. 
HERMINIUS  (-i)  MONS  (Sierra  de  la  Es- 


trella),  the  chief  mountain  in  Lusltania,  8.  of 
the  Dtirius. 

IIERMIONE  (-es).  (1)  The  beautiful  daugh- 
ter of  Menelans  and  Helena.  She  had  been 
promiaed  in  marriage  to  Orestes  before  the 
Trojan  war,  but  Menelans  after  his  return 
home  married  her  to  Neoptolemus  (Pyrrhus). 
After  the  murder  of  the  latter  [Ni:oimoi.kmcs], 
Hermione  married  Orestes,  and  bore  him  a 
son,  Tisamenus.— (2)  A  town  of  Argolis,  but 
originally  independent  of  Argos,  was  situated 
on  a  promontory  on  the  E.  coast,  and  on  a 
bay  of  the  sea,  which  derived  its  name  from 
the  town  (Hermionicus  Sinus).  It  was  orig- 
inally inhabited  by  the  Dryopes. 
HERMlONES.  _  [Germania.] 
HERMOCRATES,  one  of  the  Syracnsan 
generals,  when  the  Athenians  attacked  Syra- 
cuse, u.o.  414.  He  was  banished  by  the  Syra- 
cusans  (410),  aud  having  endeavored  to  effect 
his  restoration  by  force  of  arms,  was  slain, 
407. 

HERMOGENES,  a  celebrated  Greek  rheto- 
rician, was  a  native  of  Tarsus,  and  lived  in 
the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius,  a.i>.  161-180.  Sev- 
eral of  his  works  are  extant 

HERMOGENES,  M.  TIGELLIUS  (-i),  a  no- 
torious detractor  of  Horace,  who  calls  him, 
however,  optimus  cantor  et  modulator. 

HERMOLAUS  (-i),  a  Macedonian  youth, 
and  a  page  of  Alexander  the  Great,  formed  a 
conspiracy  against  the  king's  life,  it.c.  327, 
but  the  plot  was  discovered,  and  Hermolaus 
and  his  accomplices  were  stoned  to  death  by 
the  Macedonians. 

HERMOPOLIS  (-is),  i.  e.  "the  city  of  Her- 
mes (Mercury)."  (1)  Parva,  a  city  of  Lower 
Egypt,  stood  upon  the  canal  which  connected 
the  Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile  with  the  lake 
Mareotis.— (2)  Magna,  an  ancient  city  in  Mid- 
dle Egypt,  stood  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile, 
a  little  below  the  confines  of  Upper  Egypt 

HERMUNDURI  (-orum),  one  of  the  most 
powerful  nations  of  Germany,  belonged  to  the 
Suevic  race,  and  dwelt  between  the  Maine 
and  the  Danube. 

HERMUS  (-i),  a  considerable  river  of  Asia 
Minor,  rising  in  Mount  Dindymene,  aud  after 
flowing  through  the  plain  of  Sardis,  falling 
into  the  gulf  of  Smyrna,  between  Smyrna  and 
Phocaea.  It  formed  the  boundary  between 
Aeolia  and  Ionia. 

HERNICI  (-orum),  a  people  in  Latium,  be- 
longing to  the  Sabine  race,  who  inhabited  the 
mountains  of  the  Apennines  between  the  lake 
Fucinus  and  the  river  Trerus,  and  were  bound- 
ed on  the  N.  by  the  Marsi  and  Aequi,  and  on 
the  S.  by  the  Volsci.  Their  chief  towu  was 
Anagnia.  They  were  a  brave  and  warlike 
people,  aud  long  offered  a  formidable  resist- 
ance to  the  Romans.  The  Romans  formed  a 
league  with  them  on  equal  terms  in  the  3d 
consulship  of  Sp.  Cassius,  n.c4S6.  They  were 
finally  subdued  by  the  Romans,  306. 
HKKO.     [Lkander.] 

HERO  (-iis),  an  eminent  mathematician, 
was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and  lived  in  the 
reigns  of  the  Ptolemies  Philadelphia  and 
Evergetes  (h.c.  2S6-222).    He  is  celebrated  on 
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account  of  his  mechanical  inventions.    Sev- 
eral of  his  works  are  extant. 

HERODES  (-is),  commonly  called  Herod. 
(1)  Suruamed  the  Great,  king  of  the  Jews, 
was  the  son  of  Antipater.  He  received  the 
kingdom  of  Judaea  from  Antony  and  Octa- 
vian  in  b.o.  40.  He  possessed  a  jealous  tem- 
per and  ungovernable  passions.  He  put  to 
death  his  beautiful  wife,  Mariamue,  whom  he 
suspected  without  cause  of  adultery,  and  with 
whom  he  was  violently  in  love ;  and  at  a 
later  period  he  also  put  to  death  his  two  sons 
by  Mariamne,  Alexander  and  A/istobuIus. 
His  government,  though  cruel  and  tyrannical, 
was  vigorous.  In  the  last  year  of'his  reign 
Jesus  Christ  was  born  ;  and  it  must  have 
been  on  his  death-bed  that  he  ordered  the 
massacre  of  the  children  at  Bethlehem,  lie 
died  in  the  37th  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  70th 
of  his  age,  b.o.  4.* — (2)  Herodes  AntipaSj  son 
of  Herod  the  Great  by  Malthace,  a  Samaritan, 
obtained  the  tetrarchy  of  Galilee  and  Peraea 
on  his  father's  death,  while  the  kingdom  of 
Judaea  devolved  on  his  elder  brother,  Arche- 
laus.  He  married  Herodias,  the  wife  of  his 
half-brother,  Herod  Philip,  she  having,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  Jewish  law,  divorced  her  first 
husband.  He  was  deprived  of  his  dominions 
by  Caligula,  and  sent  into  exile  at  Lyons,  a.d. 
39.  It  was  this  Herod  Antipas  who  impris- 
oned and  put  to  death  John  the  Baptist,  who 
had  reproached  him  with  his  unlawful  con- 
nection with  Herodias.  It  was  before  him 
also  that  Christ  was  sent  by  Pontius  Pilate 
at  Jerusalem,  as  belonging  to  his  jurisdiction, 
on  account  of  his  supposed  Galilaean  origin. — 
(3)  Herodes  Agrippa.  [Agrippa.]— (4)  He- 
bodes  Attiocb,  the  rhetorician.     [Attiocs.] 

HERODIANUS  (-i),  the  author  of  an  extant 
history,  in  the  Greek  language,  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  S  books,  from  the  death  of  M.  Au- 
relius  to  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Gordianus  III.  (a.d.  180-23S). 

HERODOTUS  (-i),  a  Greek  historian,  and 
the  father  of  history,  was  born  at  Halicaruas- 
sns,  a  Doric  colony  in  Ca- 
ria,  b.o.  4S4.  He  belonged 
to  a  noble  family  at  Hali- 
carnassus.  He  was  the  son 
of  Lyxes  and  Dryo  ;  and 
the  epic  poet  Panyasis  was 
one  of  his  relations.  He- 
rodotus left  his  native  city 
at  an  early  age,  in  order  to 
escape  from  the  oppressive 

— -w^vt; ^   government   of  Lygdamis, 

y^  \    the  tyrant  of  Halicarnassus, 

if  who  put  to  death  Panyasis. 

He  probably  settled  at  Sa- 

mos   for    some    time,   and 

there    became    acquainted 

with  the  Ionic  dialect;  but 

he  spent  many  years  in  his 

extensive  travels  in  Europe, 

Asia,  and  Africa.    At  a  later  time  he  returned 

to  Halicarnassus,  and  took  a  prominent  part 

in  expelling  Lygdamis  from  his  native  city. 
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*  The  death  of  Herod  took  place  in  the  same  year  with 
the  actual  birth  of  Christ,  as  is  mentioned  above,  but  it  is 
well  known  that  this  is  to  be  placed  4  years  before  the  date 
in  general  use  as  the  Christian  era. 


Subsequently  he  again  left  Halicarnassus,  and 
settled  at  Thurii,  an  Athenian  colony  in  Ita- 
ly, where  he  died.  Whether  he  accompanied 
the  first  colonists  to  Thurii  in  443,  or  followed 
them  a  few  years  afterwards,  can  not  be  de- 
termined with  certainty.  It  is  also  disputed 
where  Herodotus  wrote  his  history.  Luciau 
relates  that  Herodotus  read  his  work  to  the 
assembled  Greeks  at  Olympia,  which  was  re- 
ceived with  such  universal  applause  that  the 
9  books  of  the  work  were  in  consequence 
honored  with  the  names  of  the  9  Muses.  The 
same  writer  adds  that  the  young  Thucydidea 
was  present  at  this  recitation,  and  was  moved 
to  tears.  But  this  celebrated  story,  which 
rests  upon  the  authority  of  Lucian  alone, 
must  be  rejected  for  many  reasons.  Nor  ia 
there  sufficient  evidence  in  favor  of  the  tra- 
dition that  Herodotus  read  his  work  at  the 
Panatheuaea  at  Athens  in  446  or  445,  and  re- 
ceived from  the  Athenians  a  reward  of  10  tal 
ents.  It  is  more  probable  that  he  wrote  his 
work  at  Thurii,  when  he  was  advanced  in 
years;  though  he  appears  to  have  been  col- 
lecting materials  for  it  during  a  great  part  of 
his  life.  It  was  apparently  with  this  view 
that  he  undertook  his  extensive  travels 
through  Greece  and  foreign  countries;  and 
his  work  contains  on  almost  every  page  the 
results  of  his  personal  observation  and  in- 
quiries. There  was  scarcely  a  town  of  any 
importance  in  Greece  Proper  and  on  the 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor  with  which  he  was  not 
perfectly  familiar.  In  the  N.  of  Europe  he 
visited  Thrace  and  the  Scythian  tribes  on  the 
Black  Sea.  In  Asia  he  traveled  through  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria,  and  visited  the  cities  of 
Babylon,  Ecbatana,  and  Susa.  He  spent  some 
time  in  Egypt,  and  traveled  as  far  S.  as  Ele- 
phantine. The  object  of  his  work  is  to  give 
an  account  of  the  struggles  between  the 
Greeks  and  Persians.  He  traces  the  enmity 
between  Europe  and  Asia  to  the  mythical 
times.  He  passes  rapidly  over  the  mythical 
ages  to  come  to  Croesus,  kin°;  of  Lydia,  who 
was  known  to  have  committed  acts  of  hostil- 
ity against  the  Greeks.  This  induces  him  to 
give  a  full  history  of  Croesus  and  of  the  king- 
dom of  Lydia.  The  conquest  of  Lydia  by  the 
Persians  under  Cyrus  then  leads  him  to  relate 
the  rise  of  the  Persian  monarchy  and  the 
subjugation  of  Asia  Minor  and  Babylon.  The 
nations  which  are  mentioned  in  the  course 
of  this  narrative  are  again  discussed  more  or 
less  minutely.  The  history  of  Cambyses  and 
his  expedition  into  Egypt  induce  him  to  en- 
ter into  the  details  of  Egyptian  history.  The 
expedition  of  Darius  against  the  Scythians 
causes  him  to  speak  of  Scythia  and  the  N.  of 
Europe.  In  the  mean  time  the  revolt  of  the  Io- 
nians  breaks  out,  which  eventually  brings  the 
contest  between  Persia  and  Greece  to  an  end. 
An  account  of  this  insurrection  is  followed 
by  the  history  of  the  invasion  of  Greece  by 
the  Persians;  and  the  history  of  the  Persian 
war  now  runs  in  a  regular  channel  until  the 
taking  of  Sestos  by  the  Greeks,  n.c.  478,  with 
which  event  his  work  concludes.  In  order 
to  form  a  fair  judgment  of  the  historical  value 
of  the  work  of  Herodotus,  we  must  distin- 
guish between  those  parts  in  which  he  speaks 
from  his  own  observations  and  those  in  which 
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he  merely  repents  what,  he  was  told  by  priests 
and  others.  Iii  the  latter  case  he  was  Un- 
doubtedly often  deceived;  but  whenever  he 
■peaks  from  his  own  observations,  he  is  a  real 
model  of  truthfulness  and  accuracy;  aud  the 
more  the  countries  which  he  describes  have 
been  explored  by  modern  travelers,  the  more 
firmly  lias  his  authority  heeu  established.  The 
dialect  in  which  he  wrote  is  the  Ionic,  inter- 
mixed with  epic  or  poetical  expressions,  aud 
sometimes  even  with  Attic  and  Doric  forms. 
The  excellences  of  his  style  consist  in  its  an- 
tique and  epic  coloring,  its  transparent  clear- 
ness, and  the  lively  flow  of  the  narrative. 

IlEROPOLIS  (-is)  or  HERO  (-us),  a  city  in 
Ciowei  Egypt  standing  on  the  border  of  the 
desert  E.  of  the  Delta,  upon  the  canal  con- 
necting the  Nile  with  the  W.  head  of  the  Red 
Sea,  which  was  called  from  it  Sinus  Heroopo- 
liticus. 

HEROSTRATUS  (-i),  an  Ephesian,  who  set 
fire  to  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus  on 
the  same  night  that  Alexander  the  Great  was 
born,  B.O.  356,  in  order  to  immortalize  him- 
self. 

HERSE  (-es),  daughter  of  Cecrops  and  sis- 
ter of  Agraulos,  beloved  by  Hermes.  Re- 
specting her  story,  see  Agraulos. 

HERSILIA  (-ae),  the  wife  of  Romulus,  wor- 
shiped after  her  death  uuder  the  name  of  Hora 
or  Horta. 

HERULI  or  ERULI  (-ornm),  a  powerful 
German  race,  who  are  said  to  have  come  orig- 
inally from  Scandinavia,  attacked  the  Roman 
empire  on  its  decline.  Under  the  command 
of  Odoacer,  who  is  said  to  have  been  an  He- 
rulian,  they  destroyed  the  Western  empire, 
A.n.  476. 

HESIODUS  (-i),  one  of  the  earliest  Greek 
poets,  frequently  mentioned  along  with  Ho- 
mer. As  Homer  represents  the  Ionic  school 
of  poetry  in  Asia  Minor,  so  Hesiod  represents 
the  Boeotian  school  of  poetry.  The  only 
points  of  resemblance  between  the  2  schools 
consists  in  their  versification  and  dialect.  In 
other  respects  they  entirely  differ.  The  Ho- 
meric school  takes  for  its  subject  the  restless 
activity  of  the  heroic  age,  while  the  Hesiodic 
turns  its  attention  to  the  quiet  pursuits  of  or- 
dinary life,  to  the  origin  of  the  world,  the 
gods  and  heroes.  Hesfod  lived  about  a  cent- 
ury later  than  Homer,  and  is  placed  about 
b.o.  735.  We  learn  from  his  own  poem  on 
Works  and  Days  that  he  was  born  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Ascra  in  Boeotia,  whither  his  father 
had  emigrated  from  the  Aeolian  Cyme  in  Asia 
Minor.  After  the  death  of  his  father  he  was 
involved  in  a  dispute  with  his  brother  Perses 
about  his  small  patrimony,  which  was  decid- 
ed i  n  favor  of  his  brother.  He  then  emigrated 
to  Orchomenos,  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  This  is  all  that  cau  be  said  with 
certainty  about  the  life  of  Ilesiod.  Many  of 
the  stories  related  about  him  refer  to  his 
school  of  poetry,  and  not  to  the  poet  person- 
ally. In  this  light  we  may  regard  the  tradi- 
tion that  Ilesiod  had  a  poetical  contest  with 
Homer,  which  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
either  at  Cbalcls  or  Anils.  The  two  principal 
works  of  Ilesiod.  which  have  come  down  to 


us,  are  his  Works  and  Days,  containing  ethical, 
political,  and  economical  precepts,  and  a  The- 
ogony,  giving  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
world  and  the  birth  of  the  gods. 

HEsionF;  (-es),  daughter  of  Laomedon, 
king  of  Troy,  was  chained  by  her  father  to  a 
rock,  in  order  to  be  devoured  by  a  sea-mon- 
ster, that  he  might  thus  appease  the  anger 
of  Apollo  and  Poseidon.  Hercules  promised 
to  save  her  if  Laomedon  would  give  him  the 
horses  which  he  had  received  from  Zeus  as  a 
compensation  for  Ganymedes.  Hercules  killed 
the  monster,  but  Laomedon  refused  to  keep 
his  promise.  Thereupon  Hercules  took  Troy, 
killed  Laomedon,  and  gave  Hesione  to  his 
friend  and  companion  Telamon,  to  whom  she 
bore  Teneer.  Her  brother  Priam  sent  Ante- 
nor  to  claim  her  back,  and  the  refusal  on  the 
part  of  the  Greeks  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  Trojan  war. 

HESPERIA  (-ae),  the  Western  land  (from 
e'<T7repor,  vesper),  the  name  given  by  the  Greek 
poets  to  Italy,  because  it  lay  W.  of  Greece. 
In  imitation  of  them,  the  Roman  poets  gave 
the  name  of  Hesperia  to  Spain,  which  they 
sometimes  called  Ultima  Hesperia,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  Italy,  which  they  occasionally 
called  Hesperia  Magna. 

HESPERIDES  (-urn),  the  celebrated  guard- 
ians of  the  golden  apples  which  Ge  (Earth) 
gave  to  Hera  at  her  marriage  with  Zeus.  Ac- 
cording to  some  they  were  the  daughters  of 
Atlas  and  Hesperis  (whence  their  names— 
Atlantides  or  Hesperides) ;  but  their  parent- 
age is  differently  related  by  others.  Some 
traditions  mentioned  3  Hesperides,  viz.,  Aegle, 
Arethusa,  and  Hesperia;  others  4,  Aegle, 
Crytheia,  Hestia,  and  Arethusa;  and  others, 
again,  7.  In  the  earliest  legends  they  are  de- 
scribed as  living  on  the  river  Oceanus,  in  the 
exticme  W. ;  but  they  were  afterwards  placed 
near  Mount  Atlas,  and  in  other  parts  of  Libya. 
They  were  assisted  in  watching  the  golden 
apples  by  the  dragon  Ladon.  It  was  one  of 
the  labors  of  Hercules  to  obtain  possession 
of  these  apples.    [See  p.  192.] 

HESPERIDUM  INSULAE.    [Hespebium.] 

HESPERIS.     [Berenice.] 

HESPERIUM  (-i:  C.  Verde  or  C.  Itoxo),  a 
headland  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  was  one 
of  the  farthest  points  along  that  coast  to 
which  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients  extend- 
ed. At  a  day's  journey  from  it  was  a  group 
of  islands  called  He6perii>um  Inslt-ae,  wrong- 
ly identified  by  some  with  the  Fortunatae 
Insulae;  they  are  either  the  Cape  de  Verde 
islands,  or,  more  probably,  the  Bissagos,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Chrande. 

HESPERUS  (-i),  the  evening  star,  son  of 
Astraeus  and  Eos  (Aurora),  of  Cephalus  and 
Eos,  or  of  Atlas.  He  was  also  regarded  as 
the  same  as  the  morning  star.    [Lcoifeb.] 

HESTIA  (-ae),  called  VESTA  (-ae)  by  the 
Romans,  the  goddess  of  the  hearth,  or,  rather, 
of  the  fire  burning  on  the  hearth,  was  one  of 
the  12  great  divinities  of  the  Greeks.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  Cronos  (Saturn)  and  Rhea, 
and,  according  to  common  tradition,  was  the 
first-born  of  Rhea,  and  consequently  the  first 
of  the  children  swallowed  by  Cronos.    She 
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was  a  maiden  divinity; 
and  when  Apollo  and  Po- 
seidon (Neptune)  sued 
for  her  hand,  she  swore 
by  the  head  of  Zeus  to 
remain  a  virgin  forever. 
As  the  hearth  was  looked 
upon  as  the  centre  of 
domestic  life,  so  Hestia 
was  the  goddess  of  do- 
mestic life,  and,  as  such, 
was  believed  to  dwell  in 
the  inner  part  of  every 
house.  Being  the  god- 
dess of  the  sacred  Are 
of  the  altar,  Hestia  had 
a  share  in  the  sacrifices 
offered  to  all  the  gods. 
Hence  th«  first  part  of 
every  sacrifice  was  pre- 
sented to  her.  Solemn 
oaths  were  sworn  by  the 
goddess  of  the  hearth  ; 
and  the  hearth  itself 
s^l  was  the  sacred  asy- 
— '    lum   where   suppli- 


Hestia  (Vesta).    (From  an    auts     implored     the 
Ancient  statue. ]  *i  **i_ 

'  protection  of  the  in- 

habitants of  the  house.  A  town  or  city  is 
only  an  extended  family,  and  therefore 
had  likewise  its  sacred  hearth.  This  pub- 
lic hearth  usually  existed  in  the  prytane- 
nm  of  a  town,  where  the  goddess  had  her 
especial  sanctuary.  There,  as  at  a  private 
hearth,  Hestia  protected  the  suppliants. 
When  a  colony  was  sent  out,  the  emi- 
grants took  the  fire  which  was  to  burn 
on  the  hearth  of  their  new  home  from 
that  of  the  mother  town.  The  worship  of 
the  Roman  Vesta  is  spoken  of  under  Vesta. 

HESTIAEOTIS  (-is).  (1)  The  N.W.  part 
of  Thessaly.  [Th  ess  am  a.]— (2)  Or  Hibtiaka, 
a  district  in  Euboea,     [Euboea.] 

HETRICXJLUM  (-i),  a  town  of  the  Bruttii. 

HIBERNIA  (-ae),  also  called  IERNE, 
IVEKNA,  or  JUVERNA  (-ae),  the  island  of 
Ireland,  appears  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  inhabitants  of  its  S.  coast,  called  Ju- 
verni ;  but  its  original  name  was  probably 
Bergion  or  Vergion.  It  is  mentioned  by  Cae- 
sar ;  but  the  Romans  never  made  any  attempt 
to  conquer  the  island,  though  they  obtained 
some  knowledge  of  it  from  the  commercial 
intercourse  which  was  carried  on  between  it 
and  Britain. 

IIIEMPSAL  (-alis).  (1)  Son  of  Micipsa, 
king  of  Numidia,  and  graudson  of  Masinissa, 
murdered  by  Jngnrtha,  soon  after  the  death 
of  Micipsa,  n.o.'  118.— (2)  King  of  Numidia, 
grandson  or  great-grandson  of  Masinissa,  and 
Father  of  Jnba,  appears  to  have  received  the 
sovereignty  of  part  of  Numidia  after  the  Ju- 
gurthine  war.  He  was  expelled  from  his 
kingdom  by  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  the 
leader  of  the  Marian  party  in  Africa,  but  was 
restored  by  Pompey  in  81.  Hiempsal  wrote 
some  works  in  the  Punic  language,  which  are 
cited  by  Sallust. 

HlEftAPOLIS  (-is).  (1)  A  city  of  Great 
Phrygia,  near  the  Maeander,  was  an  early 
seat  of  Christianity,  and  is  mentioned  in  St. 


Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Colossians.—(2)  Formerly 
Ba-muvoe,  a  city  in  the  N.E.  of  Syria,  one  of 
the  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of  Astarte. 

IllERON  (-onis).  (1)  Tyrant  of  Syracuse 
(n.c.  478-467),  and  brother  of  Gelon,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  the  sovereignty.  He  gained  a 
great  victory  over  the  Etruscan  fleet  near  Cu- 
mae,  n.o.  474.  He  was  a  patron  of  literature ; 
and  the  poets  Aeschylus,  Pindar,  and  Simon- 
ides  took  up  their  residence  at  his  court.— (2) 
King  of  Syracuse  (h.o.  270-210),  a  noble  Syra- 
cusan,  descended  from  the  great  Gelon,  was 
voV.intarily  elected  king  by  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, after  his  defeat  of  the  Mamertiues,  in 
n.0.  270.  He  sided  with  the  Carthaginians  at 
the  commencement  of  the  first  Puuic  war  (b.c. 
204),  but  in  the  following  year  he  concluded 
a  peace  with  the  Romans  ;  and  from  this  time 
till  his  death,  a  period  of  little  less  than  half 
a  century,  he  continued  the  steadfast  friend 
and  ally  of  the  Romans.  He  died  in  216,  at 
the  age  of  92.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
grandson,  Hieronymus. 


Coin  of  Hieron. 


HIERONYMUS  (-i).  (1)  Of  Cardia,  accom- 
panied Alexander  the  Great  to  Asia,  and 
after  the  death  of  that  monarch  (n.o.  323) 
served  under  his  countryman  Eumenes.  He 
afterwards  fought  under  Antigonus,  his  son 
Demetrius,  and  grandson  Antigonus  Gonatas. 
He  survived  Pyrrhus,  and  died  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  104.  Hieronymus  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  the  events  from  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der to  that  of  Pyrrhus,  which  is  lost. —  (2) 
King  of  Syracuse,  succeeded  his  grandfather, 
Hieron  II.,  b.o.  210,  at  15  years  of  age,  and 
was  assassinated  after  a  short  reign  of  only 
13  months.— (3)  Of  Rhodes,  a  peripatetic  phi- 
losopher, and  a  disciple  of  Aristotle. 

HlEROSOLYMA.     [Jerusalem.] 

IIILLEVIONES.     [Gekmania.] 

HIMERA  (-ae).  (1)  (Fiume  Salso),  one  of 
the  principal  rivers  in  the  S.  of  Sicily,  at  one 
time  the  boundary  between  the  territories  of 
the  Carthaginians  and  Syracusans,  receives 
near  Enna  the  water  of  a  salt  spring,  and 
hence  has  salt  water  as  far  as  its  mouth. — 
(2)  A  smaller  river  in  the  N.  of  Sicily,  flowing 
into  the  sea  between  the  towns  of  Himera 
and  Thermae.— (3)  A  celebrated  Greek  city 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  W.  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Himera  [No.  2],  was  founded  by  the 
Chalcidians  of  Zancle,  n.o.  64S,  and  afterwards 
received  Dorian  settlers,  so  that  the  inhabit 
ants  spoke  a  mixed  dialect,  partly  Ionic  (Cbal 
cidian),  and  partly  Doric.  In  b.o.  409  it  was 
taken  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  leveled  to 
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the  ground.  It  was  never  rebuilt ;  but  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river  Himera  the  Car- 
thaginians founded  a  new  town,  which,  from 
a  warm  medicinal  spring  in  its  neighborhood, 
was  called  Thermae.  The  poet  Stesicborus 
was  horn  at  the  ancient  Himera,  and  the  ty- 
rant Agathocles  at  Thermae. 

HIPPARCHUS  (-1).  (1)  Son  of  Pisistratus. 
[PiBiSTBATinxK.]— (2)  A  celebrated  Greek  as- 
tronomer, a  native  of  Nicaea  in  Bithynia, 
who  flourished  b.o.  160-145,  and  resided  both 
at  Rhodes  and  Alexandria.  The  catalogue 
which  Hipparchns  constructed  of  the  stars  is 
preserved  by  Ptolemy. 

HTPPIAS  (-ae).  "(1)  Son  of  Pisistratus. 
[Pisistkatipae.]— (2)  A  celebrated  Sophist, 
was  a  native  of  Elis,  and  the  contemporary 
of  Socrates. 

HIPPO  (-onis).  (1)  H.  Regius,  a  city  on  the 
coast  of  Numidia,  once  a  royal  residence,  and 
afterwards  celebrated  as  the  bishopric  of  St. 
Augustine. — (2)  II.  Diarkuytus  or  Zabitus,  a 
city  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  Carthaginian  ter- 
ritory W.  of  Utica.— (3)  A  town  of  the  Carpe- 
taui  iu  Hispauia  Tarraconensis,  S.  of  Tole- 
tum. 

HIPPftCOON  (-ontis),  son  of  Oebalus  and 
Batea.  Afier  his  father's  death  he  expelled 
his  brother  Tyndareus,  in  order  to  secure  the 
kiugdom  to  himself;  but  Hercules  led  Tyn- 
dareus back,  aud  slew  Hippocoon  and  his 
sons. 

HIPPOCRATES  (is),  the  most  celebrated 
physician  of  antiquity,  was  born  in  the  island 
of  Cos,  about  n.c.  400.  He  wrote,  taught,  and 
practiced  his  profession  at  home ;  traveled  in 
different  parts  of  the  continent  of  Greece  ; 
and  died  at  Larissa  iu  Thessaly,  about  357,  at 
the  asje  of  104.  He  had  two  sbus,  Thessalus 
and  Dracon,  and  a  son-in-law,  Polybus,  all 
of  whom  followed  the  same  profession.  The 
writings  which  have  come  down  to  us  under 
the  name  of  Hippocrates  were  composed  by 
several  different  persons,  and  are  of  very  dif- 
ferent merit. 

HIPPOCRENE  (-es),  the  "Fountain  of  the 
Horse,"  was  a  fountain  in  Mount  Helicon  in 
Boeotia,  sacred  to  the  Muses,  said  to  have  been 
produced  by  the  horse  Pegasus  striking  the 
ground  with  his  feet. 

HIPPODAMIA  (-ae).  (1)  Daughter  of  Oe- 
nomaus,  king  of  Pisa  in  Elis.  [Oenomacs 
aud  Pelops.]— (2)  Wife  of  Pirithous,  at  whose 
nuptials  took  place  the  celebrated  battle  be- 
tween the  Centaurs  and  Lapithae.  [Pikitho- 
us.] 

HIPPOLtTE  (-es).  (1)  Daughter  of  Ares 
and  Otrera,  was  queen  of  the  Amazons,  and 
sister  of  Autiope  aud  Melanippe.  She  wore 
a  girdle  given  to  her  by  her  father ;  and  when 
Hercules  came  to  fetch  this  girdle,  he  slew 
her.  According  to  another  tradition,  Hippol- 
yte,  with  an  army  of  Amazons,  marched  into 
Attica,  to  take  vengeance  on  Theseus  for  hav- 
ing carried  off  Antiope ;  but  being  conquered 
by  Theseus,  she  fled  to  Megara,  where  she 
died  of  grief.  In  some  accounts  Hippolyte, 
and  not  Antiope,  is  said  to  have  been  mar- 
ried to  Theseus.— (2)  Or  Abtypamia,  wife  of 
Acastus,  fell  in  love  with  Peleus-    fAoASTus.] 


IIIPPOLTTUS  (-i),  son  of  Theseus  by  Hip- 
polyte, queen  of  the  Amazons,  or  by  her  n* 
ter  Antiope.  Theseus  afterwards  married 
Phaedra,  who  fell  in  love  with  Hippolytus; 
but  as  her  offers  were  rejected  by  Her  step- 
son, she  accused  him  to  his  father  of  having 
attempted  her  dishonor.  Theseus  thereupon 
cursed  his  son,  and  devoted  him  to  destruc- 
tion ;  and,  accordingly,  as  Hippolytus  was 
riding  in  his  chariot  along  the  sea-coast,  Po- 
seidon sent  forth  a  bull  from  the  water,  at 
which  the  horses  took  fright,  overturned  the 
chariot,  and  dragged  Hippolytus  along  the 
ground  till  he  was  dead.  Theseus  afterwards 
learned  the  innocence  of  his  son,  and  Phae- 
dra,  in  despair,  made  away  with  herself.  Ar- 
temis (Diana)  induced  Aesculapius  to  restore 
Hippolytus  to  life  again ;  and,  according  to 
Italian  traditions,  Diana,  having  changed  his 
name  to  Virbius,  placed  him  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  nymph  Egeria,  in  the  grove  of 
Aricia,  in  Latium,  where  he  was  honored  with 
divine  worship.  Horace,  following  the  more 
ancieut  tradition,  says  that  Diana  could  not 
restore  Hippolytus  to  life. 

HIPPOMENES  (-is).  (1)  Son  of  Megareus, 
and  great-grandson  of  Poseidon  (Neptune), 
conquered  Atalanta  in  a  foot-race.  [Ata- 
i.anta,  No.  2.]— (2)  A  descendant  of  Codrus, 
the  4th  and  last  of  the  decennial  archons.  In- 
censed at  the  barbarous  punishment  which  he 
inflicted  on  his  daughter,  the  Attic  nobles  de- 
posed him. 

HIPPONAX  (-actis),  of  Ephesus,  a  Greek 
Iambic  poet,  flourished  u.c.  546-520.  He  was 
celebrated  for  the  bitterness  of  his  satires. 

HIPPONICUS.  [Callias  and  Hipponious.] 

HIPPONIUM.     [Vibo.] 

HIPPONOTJS.     [Bellekophon.] 

HIPPOTlDES  (-ae),  son  of  Hippotes,  that 
is,  Aeolus.  Hence  the  Aeoliae  Insulae  are  call- 
ed Hippotadae  regnum. 

HIPPOTHOUS  (-i),  son  of  Cercyon,  and  fa- 
ther of  Aepytns,  king  of  Arcadia. 

HIRPINI  (-orurn),  a  Samnite  people,  dwell- 
ing in  the  S.  of  Samnium,  between  Apulia, 
Lucania,  and  Campania.  Their  chief  town 
was  Aeoulanum. 

HIRTIUS  (-i),  A.,  a  friend  of  Caesar  the  dic- 
tator, and  consul  with  Pansa,  u.c.  43.  Hirtius 
and  his  colleague  fell  at  the  battle  of  Mutina, 
fighting  against  Antony.  [Augustus.]  Hir- 
tius divides  with  Oppius  the  claim  to  the  au- 
thorship of  the  Sth  book  of  the  Gallic  war,  as 
weil  as  to  that  of  the  histories  of  the  Alex- 
andrian, African,  and  Spanish  wars.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  he  wrote  the  first  three,  but 
he  certainly  did  not  write  the  Spanish  war. 

HISPALIS  (-is),  more  rarely  HISPAL  (-alis 
Seville),  a  town  of  the  Turdetani  in  Hispania 
Baetica,  founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Baetis,  and  in  reality 
a  sea-port,  for,  although  500  stadia  from  the 
sea,  the  river  is  navigable  for  the  largest  ves- 
sels up  to  the  town.  Under  the  Romans  it 
was  an  important  place ;  under  the  Goths  and 
Vandals  the  chief  town  in  the  S.  of  Spain ; 
and  under  the  Arabs  the  capital  of  a  separate 
kingdom. 
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HISPANIA  (-ae :  Spain),  a  peninsula  in  the 
S.W.  of  Europe,  connected  with  the  land  only 
on  the  N.E.,  where  the  Pyrenees  form  its 
boundary,  and  surrounded  on  all  other  sides 
by  the  *a,  and  on  the  N.  by  the  Cantabriau 
sea.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  no  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  country  till  the  time 
of  the  Roman  invasion  in  the  2d  Punic  war. 
It  was  first  mentioned  by  llecataeus  (about 
B.G.  500)  under  the  name  of  Iberia;  but 
this  name  originally  indicated  only  the  E. 
coast ;  the  W.  coast  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules was  called  Tartesnis  {■Xapr^aa^).  It  was 
called  by  the  Greeks  Iberia,  a  name  usually 
derived  from  the  river  Iberus,  and  by  the 
Romans  Hispania.  Spain  was  celebrated  in 
antiquity  for  its  mineral  treasures.  Gold  was 
found  in  abundance  in  various  parts  of  the 
country;  and  there  were  many  silver  mines, 
of  which  the  most  celebrated  were  near  Car- 
thago Nova,  Ilipa,  Sisapon,  and  Castulo.  The 
precious  stones,  copper,  lead,  tin,  and  other 
metals,  were  also  found  in  more  or  less  abun- 
dance. The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Spain 
were  the  Iberi,  who  dwelt  on  both  sides  of 
the  Pyrenees,  and  were  found  in  the  S.  of 
Gaul  as  far  as  the  Rhone.  Celts  afterwards 
crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  became  mingled 
with  the  Iberi,  whence  arose  the  mixed  race 
of  the  Celtiberi,  who  dwelt  chiefly  in  the  high 
table  land  in  the  centre  of  the  country.  [Cel- 
tiheki.]  But  besides  this  mixed  race  of  the 
Celtiberi,  there  were  also  several  tribes,  both 
of  Iberians  and  Celts,  who  were  never  united 
with  one  another.  The  unmixed  Iberians, 
from  whom  the  modern  Basques  are  descend- 
ed, dwelt  chiefly  in  the  Pyrenees  and  on  the 
coasts,  and  their  most  distinguished  tribes 
were  the  Astukes,  Caxtaiiri,  Vacoaei,  etc. 
The  unmixed  Celts  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  river 
Anas,  and  in  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  country, 
orGallaecia.  Besides  those  inhabitants,  there 
were  Phoenician  and  Carthaginian  settle- 
ments on  the  coasts,  of  which  the  most  impor- 
tant were  Gades  and  Cautiiac.o  Nova;  there 
were  likewise  Greek  colonies,  such  as  Empo- 
riae  and  Sagunti:m  :  and  lastly  the  conquest 
of  the  country  by  the  Romans  introduced 
many  Romans  among  the  inhabitants,  whose 
civilization  and  language  gradually  spread 
over  the  whole  peninsula.  Under  the  empire 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  Latin  writers 
were  natives  of  Spain,  such  as  the  two  Sen- 
ecas,  Lucan,  Martial,  Quintilian,  Silius  Itali- 
cns,  Pomponius  Mela,  Prudentius,  and  others. 
The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Spain  were  a 
proud,  brave,  and  warlike  race;  lovers  of 
their  liberty,  and  ready  at  all  times  to  sacri- 
fice their  lives  rather  than  submit  to  a  foreign 
master.  The  history  of  Spain  begins  with 
the  invasion  of  the  country  by  the  Carthagin- 
'ians,  b.o.  23S.  Under  the  command  of  Ha- 
milcar  (238-229),  and  that  of  his  son-in-law  and 
successor,  Hasdrubal  (22S-221),  the  Carthagin- 
ians conquered  the  greater  part  of  the  S.E. 
of  the  peninsula  as  far  as  the  Iberus ;  and 
Hasdrubal  founded  the  important  city  of  Car- 
thago Nova.  These  successes  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans ; 
and  a  treaty  was  made  between  the  two  na- 
tions about  22S,  by  which  the  Carthaginians 
bound  themselves  not  to  cross  the  Iberus. 


The  town  of  Saguntum,  although  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  river,  was  under  the  protection  of 
the  Romans  ;  and  the  capture  of  this  town  by 
Hannibal,  in  219,  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  2d  Punic  war.  In  the  course  of  this  war 
the  Romans  drove  the  Carthaginians  out  of 
the  peninsula,  and  became  masters  of  then- 
possessions  in  the  S.  of  the  country.  But 
many  tribes  in  the  centre  of  the  country  re- 
tained their  independence ;  and  those  in  the 
N.  and  N.W.  of  the  country  had  been  hitherto 
quite  unknown  both  to  the  Carthaginians  and 
Romans.  There  now  arose  a  long  and  bloody 
struggle  between  the  Romans  and  the  various 
tribes~in  Spain,  and  it  was  nearly  2  centuries 
before  the  Romans  succeeded  in  subduing  en- 
tirely the  whole  of  the  peninsula.  The  Cel- 
tiberiaus  were  conquered  by  the  elder  Cato 
(195),  and  Tib.  Gracchus,  the  father  of  the  2 
tribunes  (179).  The  Lusitaniaus,  who  long 
resisted  the  Romans  under  their  brave  leader 
Viriathus,  were  obliged  to  submit,  about  the 
year  137,  to  D.  Brutus,  who  penetrated  as  far 
as  Gallaecia ;  but  it  was  not  till  Numautia 
was  taken  by  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger, 
in  133,  that  the  Romans  obtained  the  undis- 
puted sovereignty  over  the  various  tribes  in 
the  centre  of  the  country,  and  of  the  Lusita- 
niaus to  the  S.  of  the  Tagus.  Julius  Caesar, 
after  his  praetorship,  subdued  the  Lusitanians 
N.  of  the  Tagus  (60).  The  Cantabri,  Astures, 
and  other  tribes  in  the  mountains  of  the  N., 
were  finally  subjugated  by  Augustus  and  his 
generals.  The  Romans  had,  as  early  as  the 
end  of  the  2d  Punic  war,  divided  Spain  into 
2  provinces,  separated  from  one  another  by 
the  Iberus,  and  called  llispania  Citerior  and 
Hixjmnia  Ulterior,  the  former  being  to  the  E. 
and  the  latter  to  the  W.  of  the  river.  In  con- 
sequence of  there  being  2  provinces,  we  fre- 
quently find  the  country  called  Hisjmniae. 
The  provinces  were  governed  by  2  proconsuls 
or  2  propraetors,  the  latter  of  whom  also  fre- 
quently bore  the  title  of  proconsuls.  Augus- 
tus ma'de  a  new  division  of  the  country,  and 
formed  3  provinces— Tarraconensis,  Baetica, 
and  lusitania.  The  province  Tarraconensis, 
which  derived  its  name  from  Tarraco,  the 
capital  of  the  province,  was  by  far  the  largest 
of  the  3,  and  comprehended  the  whole  of  the 
N.,  W.,  and  centre  of  the  peninsula.  The 
province  Baetica,  which  derived  its  name  from 
the  river  Baetis,  was  separated  from  Lusitania 
on  the  N.  and  W.  by  the  river  Anas,  and  from 
Tarraconensis  on  the  E.  by  a  line  drawn  from 
the  river  Anas  to  the  promontory  Charidemus 
in  the  Mediterranean.  The  province  Lusi- 
tania corresponded  very  nearly  in  extent  to 
the  modern  Portugal.  In  Baetica,  Corduba 
or  Hispalis  was  the  seat  of  government;  in 
Tarraconensis,  Tarraco ;  and  in  Lusitania,  Au- 
gusta Emerita.  On  the  fall  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire Spain  was  conquered  by  the  Vandals, 
a.  p.  409. 

HISTTAEA.     [Hestiakotib.] 

HISTIAEUS  (-i),  tyrant  of  Miletus,  was 
left  with  the  other  Ionians  to  guard  the 
bridge  of  boats  over  the  Danube  when  Da- 
rius invaded  Scythia  (b.o.  513).  He  opposed 
the  proposal  of  Miltiades,  the  Athenian,  to 
destroy  the  bridge,  and  leave  the  Persians  to 
their  fate,  and  was  in  consequence  rewarded 
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by  Darius  with  a  district  in  Thrace,  where  he 
built  a  town  called  Myrcinus,  apparently  with 
tin-  rlew  of  establishing  an  Independent  king- 
dom. This  excited  the  suspicions  of  Darius, 
who  invited  Histiaeus  to  Susa,  where  he 
treated  him  kindly,  but  prohibited  him  from 
returning.  Tired  of  the  restraint  in  which 
he  was  kept,  he  induced  his  kinsman  Aris- 
tagoras  to  persuade  the  Ionians  to  revolt, 
hoping  that  s  revolution  in  Ionia  might  lead 
to  his  release.  His  design  succeeded.  Da- 
rius allowed  Histiaeus  to  depart  (496)  on  his 
engaging  to  reduce  Ionia.  Here  Histiaeus 
threw  off  the  mask,  and  carried  on  war 
against  the  Persians.  He  was  at  length  tak- 
en prisoner,  and  put  to  death  by  Artapher- 
nes.  satrap  cf  Ionia. 

BftMlRUS  (-i),  the  great  epic  poet  of 
Greece.  His  poems  formed  the  basis  of 
Greek  literature.  Every 
Greek  who  had  received 
a  liberal  education  was 
perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  them  from  his  child- 
hood, and  had  learned 
them  by  heart  at  school ; 
but  nobody  could  state 
any  thing  certain  about 
their  author.  His  date 
and  birthplace  were 
equally  matters  of  dis- 
pute. Seven  cities  claim- 
ed Homer  as  their  coun- 
tryman (Smyrna,  Rho- 
dus,  Colophon,  Salamis, 
Chios,  Argos,  Atheuae) ; 
but  the  claims  of  Smyrna 


Homer. 


and  Chios  are  the  most  plausible.  T: 
modern  writers  place  his  date  about  ■  i 
With  the  exception  of  the  simple  fact  of  his 
being  an  Asiatic  Greek,  all  other  particulars 
respecting  his  life  are  purely  fabulous.  The 
common  tradition  related  that  he  was  thoson 
of  Maeon  (hence  called  Maeontdes  rate*),  and 
that  in  his  old  aire  he  was  blind  and  poor.— 
Homer  was  universally  regarded  by  the  an- 
cients as  the  author  of  the  2  great  poems  of 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  Such  continued 
to  be  the  prevalent  belief  in  modem  times, 
till  the  year  1795,  when  the  German  profess- 
or F.  A.  Wolf  wrote  his  famous  Prolegome- 
na, in  which  he  endeavored  to  show  that 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  not  two  complete 
poems,  but  small,  separate,  independent  epic 
songs,  celebrating  single  exploits  of  the  he- 
roes, and  that  these  lays  were  for  the  first 
time  written  down  and  united,  as  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  by  Pisistratus,  the  tyrant  of 
Athens.  This  opinion  gave  rise  to  a  long 
and  animated  controversy  respecting  the  or- 
igin of  the  Homeric  poems,  which  is  not  yet 
settled,  and  which  probably  never  will  be. 
The  following,  however,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  most  probable  conclusion.  An  abundance 
of  heroic  lays  preserved  the  tales  of  the  Tro- 
jan war.  These  unconnected  songs  were, 
for  the  first  time,  united  by  a  great  genius 
called  Homer,  and  he  was  the  one  individual 
who  conceived  in  his  miud  the  lofty  idea  of 
that  poetical  unity  which  we  must  acknowl- 
edge and  admire  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
Biit  as  writing  was  not  known,  or  at  least 
little  practiced,  in  the  age  in  which  Homer 
lived,  it  naturally  followed  that  in  such  long 
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works  many  interpolations  were  introduced, 
and  that  they  gradually  became  more  and 
more  dismembered,  and  thus  returned  into 
their  original  state  of  separate  independent 
songs.  They  were  preserved  by  the  rhapso- 
dists,  who  were  minstrels,  and  who  sang  lays 
at  the  banquets  of  the  great  and  at  public  fes- 
tivals. Solon  directed  the  attention  of  his 
countrymen  towards  the  unity  of  the  Homeric 
poems  ;  but  the  unanimous  voice  of  antiquity 
ascribed  to  Pisistratus  the  merit  of  having 
collected  the  disjointed  poems  of  Homer,  and 
of  having  first  committed  them  to  writing. 
The  ancients  attributed  many  other  poems  to 
Homer  besides  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey ; 
but  the  claims  of  none  of  these  to  this  honor 
can  stand  investigation.  The  hymns  which 
still  bear  the  name  of  Homer  probably  owe 
their  origin  to  the  rhapsodists.  l>atrachomij- 
omaehia,  or  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,  an 
extant  poem,  and  the  Maryites,  a  poem  which 
is  lost,  and  which  ridiculed  a  man  who  was 
said  to  know  many  things  and  who  knew  all 
badly,  were  both  frequently  ascribed  by  the 
ancients  to  Homer,  but  were  clearly  of  Inter 


cation  of  honor  at  Rome,  to  whom  temples 
were  built  both  by  Marcellus  and  by  Marias, 
close  to  the  temples  of  Honos.  Marcellus 
also  built  one  to  Virtus ;  and  the  two  deities 
are  frequently  mentioned  together. 

HONORIUS  FLAVIUS  (-i),  Roman  em- 
peror of  the  West,  a.i>.  395-423,  was  the  2d 
son  of  Theodosins  the  Great.  In  his  reigu 
Alaric  took  and  plundered  Rome. 

HORAE  (-arum),  daughters  of  Zeus  (Jupi- 
ter) and  Themis,  the  goddesses  of  the  order 
of  nature  and  of  the  seasons,  who  guarded 
the  doors  of  Olympus,  and  promoted  the  fer- 
tility of  the  earth  by  the  various  kiuds  of 
weather  which  they  gave  to  mortals.  At 
Athens  2  Horae,  Thallo  (the  Hora  of  spring) 
and  Car po  (the  Hora  of  autumn),  were  wor- 
shiped from  very  early  times ;  but  they  are 
usually  represented  as  three  or  four  in  num- 
ber. Hesiod  gives  them  the  names  of  Eu- 
noviia  (good  order),  Dice  (justice),  and  Irene 
(peace).  In  works  of  art  the  Horae  are  rep- 
resented as  blooming  maidens  or  youths, 
carrying  the  different  products  of  the  seasons. 


Horae  (Seasons).    (From  a  Bass-relief  at  Rome.) 


origin.— The  Odyssey  was  evidently  com- 
posed after  the  Iliad ;  and  many  writers  main- 
tain that  they  are  the  works  of  2  different 
authors.  But  it  has  been  observed,  in  reply, 
that  there  is  not  a  greater  difference  in  the  2 
poems  than  we  often  find  in  the  productions 
of  the  same  man  in  the  prime  of  life  and  in 
old  age  ;  and  the  chief  cause  of  difference  in 
the  2  poems  is  owing  to  the  difference  of  the 
subject.  The  Alexandrine  grammarians  paid 
great  attention  to  the  text  of  the  Homeric 
poems  ;  and  the  edition  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey  by  Aristarchus  has  been  the  basis  of 
the  text  to  the  present  day. 

HOMOLE  (-es).  (1)  A  lofty  mountain  in 
Thessaly,  near  Tempe,  with  a  sanctuary  of 
Pan.— (2)  Or  Homoi.ium  (-i),  a  town  in  Mag- 
nesia in  Thessaly,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ossa, 
near  the  Peneus. 

HONOR  or  HONOS  (-oris),  the  personifi- 


HORATIA  GENS,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
patrician  gentes  at  Rome.  3  brothers  of  this 
race  fought  with  the  Curiatii,  3  brothers  from 
Alba,  to  determine  whether  Rome  or  Alba 
were  to  exercise  the  supremacy.  The  battle 
was  long  undecided.  2  of  the  Horatii  fell; 
but  the  3  Curiatii,  though  alive,  were  severely 
wounded.  Seeing  this,  the  surviving  Hora- 
tius,  who  was  still  unhurt,  pretended  to  fly, 
and  vanquished  his  wounded  opponents  by 
encountering  them  severally.  He  returned 
in  triumph,  bearing  his  threefold  spoils.  As 
he  approached  the  Capene  gate  his  sister 
Horatia  met  him,  and  recognized  on  his 
shoulders  the  mantle  of  one  of  the  Curiatii, 
her  betrothed  lover.  Her  importunate  grief 
drew  on  her  the  wrath  of  Horatius,  who 
stabbed  her,  exclaiming,  "So  perish  every 
Roman  woman  who  bewails  a  foe."'  For 
this  murder  he  was  adjudged  by  the  duum- 
viri to  be  scourged  with  covered  head,  and 
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hanged  on  the  accursed  tree.  Horatius  ap- 
pealed to  his  peers,  the  burghers  or  popuhu  ; 

and  his  father  pronounced  him  guiltless,  or 
he  would  have  punished  him  by  the  paternal 
power.  The  populus  acquitted  Horatius,  but 
prescribed  a  form  of  punishment.  With  veil- 
ed head,  led  by  his  father,  Horatius  passed 
under  a  yoke  or  gibbet— tigillum  aororium, 
"sisters' gibbet." 

HORATIUS  COCLES.    [Cooleb.] 

HORATIUS  FLACCUS,  Q.  <-i),  the  poet, 
was  born  December  8th,  n.o.  65,  at  Venusia 
in  Apulia.  His  father  was  a  libertiuus  or 
freedmau.  He  had  received  his  manumission 
before  the  birth  of  the  poet,  who  was  of  in- 
genuous birth,  but  who  did  not  altogether 
escape  the  taunt  which  adhered  to  persons 
even  of  remote  servile  origin.  His  father's 
occupation  was  that  of  collector  (coactor) 
either  of  the  indirect  taxes  farmed  by  the 
publicans  or  at  sales  by  auction.  With  the 
profits  of  his  office  he  had  purchased  a  small 
farm  in  the  neighborhood  of  Venusia,  where 
the  poet  was  born.  The  father  devoted  his 
whole  time  and  fortune  to  the  education  of 
the  future  poet.  Though  by  no  means  rich, 
he  declined  to  send  the  young  Horace  to  the 
common  school,  kept  in  Venusia  by  one  Fla- 
vins, to  which  the  children  of  the  rural  aris- 
tocracy resorted.  Probably  about  his  12th 
year  his  father  carried  him  to  Rome,  to  re- 
ceive the  usual  education  of  a  knight's  or  sen- 
ator's son.  He  frequented  the  best  schools 
in  the  capital.  One  of  these  was  kept  by 
Orbilius,  a  retired  military  man,  whose  flog- 

fing  propensities  have  been  immortalized  by 
is  pupil.  In  his  ISth  year  Horace  proceeded 
to  Athens,  in  order  to  continue  his  studies  at 
that  seat  of  learning.  When  Brutus  came  to 
Athens  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  Horace 
joined  his  army,  and  received  at  once  the 
rank  of  a  military  tribune,  and  the  command 
of  a  legion.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  and  shared  in  the  flight  of  the  re- 
publican army.  In  one  of  his  poems  he  play- 
fully alludes  to  his  flight  and  throwing  away 
his  shield.  He  now  resolved  to  devote  him- 
self to  more  peaceful  pursuits,  and  having 
obtained  his  pardon,  he  ventured  at  once  to 
return  to  Rome.  He  had  lost  all  his  hopes  in 
life  ;  his  paternal  estate  had  been  swept  away 
in  the  general  forfeiture ;  but  he  was  enabled, 
however,  to  obtain  sufficient  money  to  pur- 
chase a  clerkship  in  the  quaestor's  office, 
and  on  the  profits  of  that  place  he  managed 
to  live  with  the  utmost  frugality.  Meantime 
some  of  his  poems  attracted  the  notice  of  Va- 
rius  and  Virgil,  who  introduced  him  to  Mae- 
cenas (b.o.  39).  Horace  soon  became  the 
friend  of  Maecenas,  and  this  friendship 
quickly  ripened  into  iutimacy.  In  a  year  or 
two  after  the  commencement  of  their  friend- 
ship (37)  Horace  accompanied  his  patron  on 
that  journey  to  Brundusium  so  agreeably 
described  in  the  5th  satire  of  the  1st  book. 
About  the  year  34  Maecenas  bestowed  upon 
the  poet  a  Sabine  farm  sufficient  to  maintain 
him  in  ease,  comfort,  and  even  in  content 
(satis  baatMJ  iniiei.i  Sabinis)  during  the  rest 
of  his  life.  The  situation  of  this  Sabine  farm 
was  in  the  valley  of  Ustica,  within  view  of  the 


mountain  Lucretilis,  and  near  the  Digentia, 
about  15  miles  from  Tibur  {IHvoli).  A  site 
exactly  answering  to  the  villa  of  Horace,  and 
on  which  were  found  ruins  of  buildings,  has 
been  discovered  in  modern  times.  Besides 
this  estate,  his  admiration  of  the  beautiful 
scenery  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tibur  inclined 
him  either  to  hire  or  to  purchase  a  small  cot- 
tage in  that  romantic  town ;  and  all  the  later 
years  of  his  life  were  passed  between  these 
two  country  residences  and  Rome.  He  con- 
tinued to  live  on  the  most  intimate  terms 
with  Maecenas ;  and  this  intimate  friendship 
naturally  introduced  Horace  to  the  notice  of 
the  other  great  men  of  his  period,  and  at 
length  to  Augustus  himself,  who  bestowed 
upon  the  poet  substantial  marks  of  his  favor. 
Horace  died  on  Nov.  17,  n.o.  8,  aged  nearly 
57.— Horace  has  described  his  own  person: 
He  was  of  short  stature,  with  dark  eyes  and 
dark  hair,  but  early  tinged  with  gray.  In  his 
youth  he  was  tolerably  robust,  but  suffered 
from  a  complaint  in  his  eyes.  In  more  ad- 
vanced life  he  grew  fat,  and  Augustus  jested 
about  his  protuberant  belly.  His  health  was 
not  always  good,  and  he  seems  to  have  in- 
clined to  be  a  valetudinarian.  His  habits, 
even  after  he  became  richer,  were  generally 
frugal  and  abstemious  ;  though  on  occasions, 
both  in  youth  and  maturer  age,  he  seems  to 
have  indulged  in  conviviality.  He  liked 
choice  wine,  and  in  the  society  of  friends 
scrupled  not  to  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  his  time, 
ne  was  never  married.— The  philosophy  of 
Horace  was  that  of  a  man  of  the  world.  He 
playfully  alludes  to  his  Epicureanism,  but  it 
was  practical  rather  than  speculative  Epicu- 
reanism. His  mind,  indeed,  was  not  in  the 
least  speculative.  Common-life  wisdom  was 
his  study,  and  to  this  he  brought  a  quickness 
of  observation  and  a  sterling  common-sense 
m  Meh  have  made  his  works  the  delight  of 
practical  men.  The  Odes  of  Horace  want  the 
higher  inspirations  of  lyric  verse ;  but  as 
works  of  refined  art,  of  the  most  skillful  fe- 
licities of  language  and  of  measure,  of  trans- 
lucent expression  and  of  agreeable  images, 
embodied  in  words  which  imprint  themselves 
indelibly  on  the  memory,  they  are  uurivaled. 
—In  the  Satires  of  Horace  there  is  none  of  the 
lofty  moral  indignation,  the  fierce  vehemence 
of  invective,  which  characterized  the  later 
satirists.  It  is  the  folly  rather  than  the  wick- 
edness of  vice  which  he  touches  with  such 
playful  skill.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  keen- 
ness of  his  observation,  or  his  ease  of  ex- 
pression :  it  is  the  finest  comedy  of  manners, 
in  a  descriptive  instead  of  a  dramatic  form.— 
In  the  Hpodes  there  is  bitterness  provoked,  it 
should  seem,  by  some  personal  hatred  or 
sense  of  injury,  and  the  ambition  of  imitating 
Archilochus ;  but  in  these  he  seems  to  hav« 
I  exhausted  all  the  malignity  and  violence  of 
J  his  temper.— But  the  Epistles  are  the  most 
perfect  of  the  Horatian  poetry,  the  poetry  of 
manners  and  society,  the  beauty  of  which 
consists  in  a  kind  of  ideality  of  common-sense 
and  practical  wisdom.  The  title  of  the  Art 
of  Poctn/  for  the  Epistle  to  the  Pisos  is  as 
old  as  QuintOian,  but  it  is  now  agreed  that  it 
was  not  intended  for  a  complete  theory  of  the 
poetic  art.    It  is  conjectured  with  great  prob- 
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ability  that  it  was  inteuded  to  dissuade  one  | 
of  the  younger  Pisos  from  devoting  himself 
to  poetry,  for  which  he  had  little  genius,  or 
at  least  to  suggest  the  difficulties  of  attaining  | 
to  perfection."— The  chronology  of  the  Hora-  | 
tiau  poems  is  of  great  importance,  as  illus-  i 
trating  the  life,  the  times,  and  the  writings 
of  the  poets.    The  1st  book  of  Satires,  which 
was  the  first  publication,  appeared  about  n.c.  ! 
36,  in  the  30th  year  of  Horace.— The  2d  book  j 
of  Satires  was  published  about  33,  in  the  32d 
year  of  Horace.— The  Epodes  appeared  about  I 
31,  in  the  34th  year  of  Horace.— The  3  first 
books  of  the  Odes  were  published  about  24  or 
23,  in  the  41st  or  42d  year  of  Horace.— The 
1st  book  of  the  Epistles  was  published  about 
20  or  19,  in  the  45th  or  46th  year  of  Horace.— 
The  Carmen  Scculare  appeared  in  17,  In  the 
48th  year  of  Horace.— The  4th  book  of  the 
Odes  was  published  iu  14  or  13,  in  his  51st  or 
52d  year.— The  dates  of  the  2d  book  of  Epis- 
tles and  of  the  Ars  Poetica  are  admitted  to 
be  uncertain,  though  both  appeared  before  the 
poet's  death,  b.o.  8. 

HORTA  (-ae)  or  HORTANUM  (-i),  a  town 
in  Etruria,  at  the  junction  of  the  Nar  and  the 
Tiber,  so  called  from  the  Etruscan  goddess 
Horta,  whose  temple  at  Rome  always  re- 
mained open. 

HORTENSIUS,  Q,  (-5),  the  orator,  was 
born  in  i;.o.  114,  eight  years  before  Cicero. 
At  the  early  age  of  19  he  spoke  with  great 
applause  in  the  forum,  and  at  once  rose  to 
eminence  as  an  advocate.  In  the  civil  wars  he 
joined  Sulla,  and  was  afterwards  a  constant 
supporter  of  the  aristocratical  party.  His 
chief  professional  labors  were  in  defending 
men  of  this  party  when  accused  of  malad- 
ministration and  extortion  in  their  provinces, 
or  of  bribery  and  the  like  in  canvassing  for 
public  honors.  He  had  no  rival  iu  the  forum 
till  he  encouutered  Cicero,  and  he  long  ex- 
ercised an  undisputed  sway  over  the  courts 
of  justice.  In  81  he  was  quaestor;  In  75 
aedile;  in  72  praetor;  and  in  6!>  consul  with 
O.  CaeciliiiB  Metellus.  He  died  in  50.  The 
eloquence  of  Hortensius  was  of  the  florid  or 
(as  it  was  termed)  "Asiatic"  style,  fitter  for 
hearing  than  for  reading.  His  memory  was 
so  ready  and  retentive  that  he  is  said  to 
have  been  able  to  come  out  of  a  sale-room 
and  repeat  the  auction-list  backwards.  His 
action  was  very  elaborate  ;  and  the  pains  he 
bestowed  in  arranging  the  folds  of  his  toga 
have  been  recorded  by  ancient  writers.  Ros- 
cius,  the  tragedian,  used  to  follow  him  into 
the  forum  to  take  a  lesson  in  his  own  art. 
He  possessed  immense  wealth,  and  had  sev- 
eral splendid  villas. — His  son,  Q.  Hortensius 
Hoetalus,  was  put  to  death  by  M.  Antony 
after  the  battle  of  Philippi. 

HORUS  (-i),  the  Egyptian  god  of  the  sun, 
who  was  also  worshiped  iu  Greece  and  at 
Rome. 

HOSTILIA  (-ae),  a  small  town  in  Gallia 
Cisalpina,  on  the  Po,  and  on  the  road  from 
Mutina  to  Verona;  the  birthplace  of  Corne- 
lius Nepos. 

HOSTILIUS  TULLUS.     [Tcllus  Hostil- 

1U8.] 


HUNNI  (-orum),  an  Asiatic  people  who 
dwelt  for  some  centuries  in  the  plains  of  Tar- 
tary,  and  were  formidable  to  the  Chinese 
empire  long  before  they  were  known  to  the 
Romans.  A  portion  of  the  nation  crossed 
into  Europe,  and  were  allowed  by  Valens  to 
settle  in  Thrace,  a.d.  376.  Under  their  king, 
Attila  (a.d.  434-453),  they  devastated  the 
fairest  portions  of  the  empire ;  but  a  few 
years  after  Attila's  death  their  empire  was 
completely  destroyed. 

IlYlCINTHUS  (-i),  son  of  the  Spartan 
king  Amyclas,  was  a  beautiful  youth,  beloved 
by  Apollo  and  Zephyrus.  He  returned  the 
love  of  Apollo  ;  but  as  he  was  once  playing  at 
quoits  with  the  god,  Zephyrus,  out  of  jeal- 
ousy, caused  the  quoit  of  Apollo  to  strike  the 
head  of  the  youth  and  kill  him  on  the  spot. 
From  the  blood  of  Hyacinthus  there  sprang 
the  flower  of  the  same  name  (hyacinth),  on 
the  leaves  of  which  appeared  the  exclamation 
of  woe,  AI,  AI,  or  the  letter  Y,  being  the  ini- 
tial of  'XamvSot.  According  to  other  tradi- 
tions, the  hyacinth  sprang  from  the  blood  of 
Ajax.  Hyacinthus  was  worshiped  at  Amy- 
clae  as  a  hero,  and  a  great  festival,  Hyacin- 
thia,  was  celebrated  in  his  honor. 

HYADES  (-urn),  that  is,  the  Rainers,  the 
name  of  nymphs  forming  a  group  of  7  stars 
in  the  head  of  Taurus.  Their  names  were 
Ambrosia,  Endora,  Pcdile,  Coronis,  Polyxo, 
Plcjto,  and  Thticne  or  Dioiie.  Their  number, 
however,  is  differently  stated  by  the  ancient 
writers.  They  were  intrusted  by  Zeus  (Ju- 
piter) with  the  care  of  his  infant  son  Diony- 
sus (Bacchus),  and  were  afterwards  placed 
by  Zeus  among  the  stars.  The  story  which 
made  them  the  daughters  of  Atlas  relates 
that  their  number  was  12  or  15,  and  that  at 
first  5  of  them  were  placed  among  the  stars 
as  Ilyades,  and  the  7  (or  10)  others  after- 
wards, under  the  name  of  Pleiades,  to  reward 
them  for  the  sisterly  love  they  had  evinced 
after  the  death  of  their  brother  Hyas,  who 
had  been  killed  in  Libya  by  a  wild  beast 
The  Romans  derived  their  name  from  w,  a 
pig,  and  translated  it  by  Suculae.  The  most 
natural  derivation  is  from  vetv,  to  rain,  as  the 
constellation  of  the  Ilyades,  wheu  rising  si- 
multaneously with  the  sun,  announced  rainy 
weather.  Hence  Horace  speaks  of  the  tristes 
Hyadett. 

HYAMPOLIS  (-is),  a  town  in  Phocis,  E. 
of  the  Cephissus,  near  Cleonae,  founded  by 
the  Hyantes,  destroyed  by  Philip  and  the 
Amphictyons. 

HYANTES  (-urn),  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Boeotia,  from  which  country  they  were 
expelled  by  the  Cadmeaus.  Part  of  the  Hy- 
antes emigrated  to  Phocis,  where  they  found- 
ed Hvampolis,  and  part  to  Aetolia.  The  po- 
ets use  the  adjective  Hyantius  as  equivalent 
to  Boeotian. 

HYAS  (-antis),  son  of  Atlas,  and  father  or 
brother  of  the  Hyades. 

IIYBLA  (-ae),  3  towns  in  Sicily.  (1)  Ma- 
jor, on  the  S.  slope  of  Mount  Aetna  and  on 
the  river  Symaethus,  was  originally  a  town 
of  the  Siculi. — (2)  Minor,  afterwards  called 
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Hegara.— (3)  Hf.uaea,  in  the  S.  of  the  island, 
on  the  road  from  Syracuse  to  Agrigentum. 
It  is  doubtful  from  which  of  these  3  places 
the  H.vblaean  honey  came,  so  frequently  men- 
tioned by  the  poets. 

HYCCA.UA  (-Oram),  a  town  of  the  Sicani 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  W.  of  Panorama, 
taken  by  the  Athenians,  and  its  lnbabitanta 
sold  as  slaves,  b.0.  415.  Among  the  captives 
was  the  beautiful  Timandra,  the  mistress  of 
Alcibiades  and  the  mother  of  Lais. 

HYDASPES  (-ae  or  is:  Jelnm),  the  N.- 
most  of  the  5  great  tributaries  of  the  Indus, 
which,  with  the  Indus  itself,  water  the  great 
plain  of  N.  India,  which  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  Himalaya  range,  and  which  is  now 
called  the  Punjab,  L  >\  ft rivers.  The  Hydas- 
pes  falls  Into  the  Acesines  (Chenab),  which 
itself  falls  into  the  Indus.  The  epithet "  fabu- 
losus,"  which  Horace  applies  to  the  Hydas- 
pes,  refers  to  the  marvelous  stories  curreut 
among  the  Romans,  who  knew  next  to  noth- 
ing about  India  ;  and  the  "Medus  Hydaspes  " 
orVlrgil  is  merely  an  example  of  the  vague- 
ness with  which  the  Uoman  poets  refer  to 
the  countries  beyond  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
empire. 

HYDRA.    [IIescules.] 

HYDREA  (-ae :  Hydra),  a  small  island  in 
the  gulf  of  Hcrmione  off  Argolis,  of  no  im- 
portance in  antiquity,  but  the  inhabitants  of 
which  in  modern  times  played  a  distinguished 
part  in  the  war  of  Greek  independence,  and 
are  some  of  the  best  sailors  in  Greece. 

HYDRUNTUM  (-i)  or  HYDRUS  (-until : 
Otranto),  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of 
Calabria,  situated  on  the  S.E.  coast,  near  a 
monntaiu  of  the  same  name:  it  had  a  good 
harbor,  from  which  persons  frequently  crossed 
over  to  Epirus. 

HYGIEA,  also  called  HYGEA  or  HYGlA 
(-ae),  the  goddess  of  health,  and  a  daughter 
of  Aesculapius,  though  some  traditions  make 
her  the  wife  of  the  latter.  In  works  of  art 
she  is  represented  as  a  virgin  dressed  in  a 
long  robe,  and  feeding  a  serpent  from  a  cup. 

HYLAEUS  (-i),  that  is,  the  Woodman,  the 
name  of  an  Arcadian  centaur  who  was  slain 
by  Atalante  when  he  pursued  her.  Accord- 
ing to  some  legends  Hylaeus  fell  in  the  fight 
against  the  Lapithae,  and  according  to  others 
he  was  one  of  the  centaurs  slain  by  Hercules. 

HYLAS  (-ae),  a  beautiful  youth,  beloved 
by  Hercules,  whom  he  accompanied  in  the 
Argonautic  expedition.  Having  gone  on 
shore  on  the  coast  of  Mysia  to  draw  water, 
he  was  carried  off  by  the  Naiads,  and  Her- 
cules long  sought  for  him  in  vain. 

HYLE  (-es),  ft  small  town  in  Boeotia,  situ- 
ated on  the  lake  Hvi.tce,  which  was  called 
after  this  town. 

HYLIAS  (-ae),  a  river  in  Bruttinm,  sepa- 
rating the  territories  of  Sybaris  and  Crotou. 

HYLICE.     [Hyi.k.] 

HYLLUS  (-i),  son  of  Hercules  by  DeianTra, 
and  husband  oflole.  Along  with  the  other 
6ons  of  Hercules,  he  was  expelled  from  Pel- 
oponnesus by  Eurystheus,  and  took  refuge 
at  Athens.    He  was  slain  in  battle  by  Eche- 


BUS,  king  of  Arcadia,  when  he  attempted 
afterwards  to  enter  Peloponnesus. 

HYLLUS  (-i),  a  river  of  Lydia,  falling  into 
the  Hermus  on  its  N.  side. 

HYMEN  or  HYMENAEUS  (-ft,  the  god  ot 
marriage, was  conceived  as  a  handsome  youth, 
and  invoked  in  the  hymeneal  or  bridal  song. 
The  name  originally  designated  the  bridal 
song  itself,  which  was  subsequently  personi- 
fied. His  parentage  is  differently  stated,  but 
he  is  usually  called  the  son  of  Apollo  and  a 
Muse.  He  is  represented  in  works  of  art  as 
a  youth,  but  taller  and  with  a  more  serious 
expression  than  Eros  (Amor),  and  carrying  in 
his  hand  a  bridal  torch. 

HYMETTUS  (-i),  a  mountain  in  Attica, 
about  3  miles  S.  of  Athens,  celebrated  for  its 
marble  and  its  honey. 

HYPACYUIS,  HYPACARIS,  or  PACA- 
RIS  (-is),  a  river  in  Enropeau  Sarmatia,  flow- 
ing through  the  country  of  the  nomad  Scythi- 
ans, and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Carcinites  in 
the  Euxine  Sea. 

HYPAEPA  (-Orum),  a  city  of  Lydia,  on 
the  S.  slope  of  Mount  Tmolus,  near  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Calster. 

HYPANIS  (-is:  Bog),  a  river  in  European 
Sarmatia,  falling  into  the  Euxine  Sea  W.  of 
the  Borysthenes. 

IlYPATA  (-orum),  a  town  of  the  Aenianes 
in  Thessaly,  S.  of  the  Spercheus,  whose  in- 
habitants were  notorious  for  witchcraft. 

HYPERBOLUS  (-i),  an  Athenian  dema- 
gogue in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  of  servile 
origin.  In  order  to  get  rid  either  of  Nicias 
or  Alcibiades,  Hyperbolns  called  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  ostracism.  But  the  parties  en- 
dangered combined  to  defeat  him,  and  the 
vote  of  exile  fell  on  Hyperbolus  himself:  an 
application  of  that  dignified  punishment  by 
which  it  was  thought  to  have  been  so  debased 
that  the  use  of  it  was  never  recurred  to. 
Some  years  afterwards  he  was  murdered  by 
the  oligarchs  at  Samos,  i$. o.  411. 

HYPEBBOUEI  or  -El  (-mum),  a  fabulous 

Eeople,  supposed  to  live  in  a  state  of  perfect 
appiness,  in  a  land  of  perpetual  sunshine, 
beyond  the  N.  tcind;  whence  their  name 
(virepPopeoi,  fr.  intip  and  Bopiat).  The  poets 
use  the  term  Hyperborean  to  mean  only  Meet 
northerly,  as  when  Virgil  and  Horace  speak 
of  the  Hijperboreae  orae  and  Hi/perborei 
cawpi.  The  fable  of  the  Hyperboreans  may 
probably  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  forms  la 
which  the  tradition  of  an  original  period  of 
innocence  and  happiness  existed  among  the 
nations  of  the  ancient  world. 

HYPEUBOREI  MOMTES  was  originally 
the  mythical  name  of  an  imaginary  range  of 
mountains  in  the  N.  of  the  earth,  and  was 
afterwards  applied  by  the  geographers  to 
various  chains,  as,  for  example/the  Cauca- 
sus, the  Rhipaei  Montes,  and  others. 

II VPRUIDES  or  IlYPERlDES  (-is),  one  of 
the  10  Attic  orators,  was  a  friend  of  Demos- 
thenes, and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  popular 
party.  lie  was  slain  by  the  emissaries  of 
Anti'pater,  at  the  end  of  the  Lamiaa  war,  co. 
332.    None  of  his  orations  arc  extant. 
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HYPERION  (-5uis),  a  Titan,  eon  of  Uranus 
(Heaven)  and  Ge  (Earth),  and  father  of  Helios 
(the  Sun),  Selene  (the  Moon),  and  Eos  (Auro- 
ra). Helios  himself  is  also  called  Hyperion, 
which  is  a  contraction  of  the  patronymic  Hy- 
perionion.     [Helios.] 

IlYPERMNESTRA  (-ae).  (1)  Mother  of 
Amphiarans.  —  (2)  One  of  the  daughters  of 
Danaus  and  wife  of  Lynceus.  [Danaus;  Lyn- 
ceus.] 

HYPIlASIS  or  HYPASIS  or  HYPANIS 
(-is),  a  river  of  India,  falling  into  the  Acesines. 

HYPSIPYLE  (-es),  daughter  of  Thoas,  king 
of  Lemnos,  saved  her  father  when  the  Lem- 
nian  women  killed  all  the  men  in  the  island. 
When  the  Argonauts  landed  there,  she  bore 
twin  sous  to  Jason.  The  Lemuiau  women 
subsequently  discovered  that  Thoas  was  alive, 
whereupon  they  compelled  Hypsipyle  to  quit 
the  island.  On  her  flight  she  was  taken  pris- 
oner by  pirates  and  sold  to  the  Nemean  king, 
Lycurgus,  who  intrusted  to  her  care  his  son 
Archeraorus  or  Opheltes.    [Abchemobcs.] 

HYRCANIA  (-ae),  a  province  of  the  ancient 
Persian  empire,  on  the  S.  and  S.E.  shores  of 
the  Caspian  or  Hyrcanian  sea,  and  separated 
by  mountains  on  the  W.,  S.,  and  E.  from  Me- 
dia, Parthia,  and  Margiana.  It  flourished  most 
under  the  Parthians,  whose  kings  often  re- 
sided in  it  during  the  summer. 

HYRCANUM  or  -IUM  MARE.  [Caspitjm 
Mabb.] 


HYRCANUS  (-i).  (1)  Joannes,  prince  and 
high-priest  of  the  Jews,  was  the  sou  and  suc- 
cessor of  Simon  Maccabaeus,  the  restorer  of 
the  independence  of  Judaea.  He  succeeded 
to  his  father's  power  n.o.  135,  and  died  in  106. 
Although  he  did  not  assume  the  title  of  king, 
he  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
monarchy  of  Judaea,  which  continued  in  his 
family  till  the  accession  of  Herod.— (2)  High- 
priest  and  king  of  the  Jews,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Alexander  Jaunaeus  and  his  wife  Al- 
exandra, and  was  frequently  engaged  in  war 
with  his  brother  Aristobulns.  He  was  put  to 
death  by  Augustus,  u.o.  30.  He  was  succeed- 
ed in  the  kingdom  by  Herod. 

HYRIE  (-es).  (1)  A  town  in  Boeotia  near 
Tanagra.  —(2)  A  town  in  Apulia. .  [Uria.] 

IIYRMINE  (-es),  a  town  in  Elis,  mentioned 
by  Homer. 

HYRTACUS  (-i),  a  Trojan,  to  whom  Priam 
gave  his  flrst  wife  Arisba  when  he  married 
Hecuba.  Homer  makes  him  the  father  of 
Asius,  called  Hyrtdndes.— In  Virgil, Nisus  and 
Hippocoon  are  also  represented  as  sons  of 
Hyrtacus. 

HYSIAE  (-arum).  (1)  A  town  in  Argolis, 
S.  of  Argos,  destroyed  by  the  Spartaus  in  the 
Pelononnesian  war.— (2)  A  town  in  Boeotia, 
E.  or  Plataeae,  called  by  Herodotus  a  demus 
of  Attica,  butprobably  belonging  to  Plataeae. 

l.YSTASPES  (-is),  father  of  the  Persian 
king  Darius  I. 


1. 


IACCHUS  (-i),  the  solemu  name  of  Bac- 
chus in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  whose  name 
was  derived  from  the  boisterous  song  called 
Iacchns.  In  these  mysteries  Iacchus  was  re- 
garded as  the  son  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  De- 
meter  (Ceres),  and  was  distinguished  from 
the  Theban  Bacchus  (Dionysus),  the  son  of 
Zeus  and  Semele.  In  some  traditions  Iacchus 
is  even  called  a  son  of  Bacchus,  but  in  others 
the  two  are  identified. 

IADERA  or  IADER,  a  town  on  the  coast 
of  Illyricum. 

IALYSUS  (-i),  one  of  the  3  ancient  Dorian 
cities  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  stood  on  the 
N.W.  coast  of  the  island,  about  GO  stadia  S.W. 
of  Rhodes. 

IAMBLICHUS  (-i),  a  celebrated  Neo-Pla- 
tonic  philosopher  in  the  reign  of  Constantine 
the  Great.  Among  his  extant  works  is  a  life 
of  Pythagoras. 

IAMNIA  (-ae:  O.  T.  Jabneel,  Jabneh),  a 
considerable  city  of  Palestine,  between  Dios- 
polis  and  Azotus,  near  the  coast,  with  a  good 
harbor. 

IAMUS  (-i),  son  of  Apollo  and  Evadne,  re- 
ceived the  art  of  prophecy  from  his  father, 
and  was  regarded  as  the  ancestor  of  the  fa- 
mous family  of  seers  the  Iamidae  at  Olym- 
pia. 

IANTHE.     [Iphis.] 

IaPETUS  (-i),  one  of  the  Titans,  son  of 
Uranus  (Heaven)  and  Ge  (Earth),  and  father 


of  Atlas,  Prometheus,  Epimetheus,  and  Me- 
noetius.  He  was  imprisoned  with  Cronus 
(Saturnus)  in  Tartarus.  His  descendants— 
Prometheus,  Atlas,  and  others  —  are  often 
designated  by  the  patronymics  Idpetldae  (es), 
i(i])ction\dae  (cs),  and  the  feminine  Idpetl- 
dnis. 

IAPYDES  (-urn),  a  warlike  and  barbarous 
people  in  the  N.  of  Illyricum,  between  the 
rivers  Arsia  and  Tedanius,  were  a  mixed  race, 
partly  Illyrian  and  partly  Celtic,  who  tattooed 
their  bodies.  They  were  subdued  by  Augus- 
tus.    Their  country  was  called  Iapydia. 

IAPYGIA  (-ae),  the  name  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  S.  of  Apulia,  from  Tarentum 
and  Biundnsium  to  the  Prom.  Iapygutm  (C. 
Leuca),  though  it  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
whole  of  Apulia.  [Apui.ta.]  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  mythical  lapyx. 

IAPYX  (-ygis).  (1)  Son  of  Lycaon  and 
brother  of  Daunius  and  Peucetius,  who  went 
as  leaders  of  a  colony  to  Italy.  According  to 
others  he  was  a  Cretan  and  a  son  of  Daeda- 
lus.—(2)  The  W.N.W.  wind,  blowing  off  the 
coast  of  Iapygia  (Apulia),  in  the  S.  of  Italy, 
and  consequently  favorable  to  persons  cross- 
ing over  to  Greece. 

IARBAS  or  HlARBAS  (-ae),  king  of  the 
Gaetulians,  and  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon  by  a 
Libyan  nymph,  sued  in  vain  for  the  hand  of 
Dido  in  marriage.     [Dido.] 

iARDANES,  king  of  Lydia,  and  father  of 
Omphale,  who  is  hence  called  Iarddnis. 
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IAKD.WES  or  IARDANUS  (-1).     (1) 

Crete?  which  flowed  nearthe  town  Cydo-  ^il  JlJDXJXJjL  -))s.  M-- JO*  A  A  '^AL 
ilia. 

TasioX  (-r.nis),  TASIUS,  or  IASUS  (-i). 
(l)  Son  of  Zens  (Jupiter)  and  Electm,  be- 
loved by  Demeter  (Ceres),  who  became  by 
li i in  the  mother  of  Pinion  or  Platan  In 
Prom  lesion  came  the  patronymic 
Jufidts,  a  name  given  to  Paliuurns.  as  a  de- 
scendant of  Atlas.— (2)  Father  of  Atalante, 
who  is  hence  called  Idsis. — (3)  A  city  of 
Caria,  founded  by  Argives  and  further  col- 
onized by  Milesians,  situated  on  the  Ias- 
»)tt.-<  or  lasstcius  Sinus,  to  which  it  gave  its 
name. 

IlSUS.    [Iasius.] 

IAZYGES  (-am),  a  powerful  Sarmatian 
people,  who  originally  dwelt  on  the  co;i 
of  the  Pontns  Euxinus  and  the  Palus  Mae- 
otis,  but  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  settled 
near  the  Quadi  in  Dacia,  In  the  country 
bounded  by  the  Danube,  the  Theiss,  and 
the  Sarmatian  mountains. 

IBERIA  (-ae).  (1)  The  name  given  by 
the  Greeks  to  Spain.  [Hispama.  ]— (2) 
(Part  of  Georgia)  A  country  of  Asia,  in  the 
centre  of  the  isthmus  between  the  Black  and 
Caspian  seas,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Cau- 
casus, on  the  W.  by  Colchis,  on  the  E.  by  Al- 
bania, and  on  the  S.  by  Armenia.  It  was  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  by  mountains,  and  was 
famed  for  a  fertility  of  which  its  modern 
name  (from  rt'wp-yov)  remains  a  witness.  Its 
inhabitants,  Ibbbks  or  Ibeki,  were  more  civ- 
ilized than  their  neighbors  in  Colchis  and  Al- 
bania. Their  chief  employment  was  agri- 
culture. The  Romans  first  became  acquaint- 
ed with  the  country  through  the  expedition 
of  Pompey,  in  ».o.  65.  No  connection  can  be 
traced  between  the  Iberians  of  Asia  and  those 
of  Spain. 

IBERUS  (-i:  Ebro),  the  principal  river  in 
the  N.E.  of  Spain,  rising  among  the  mount- 
ains of  the  Cantabri,  and  falling  into  the 
Mediterranean  near  Dertosa,  after  forming  a 
delta. 

TBi'CUS  (-i),  a  Greek  lyric  poet  of  Rheni- 
um, spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  at,  Samoa, 
at  the  court  of  Polycrates,  about  u.e.  540.  It 
is   related   that   traveling  through   a   desert 

I  dace  near  Corinth,  he  was  murdered  by  rob- 
)ers,  but  before  he  died  he  called  upon  a  flock 
of  cranes  that  happened  to  fly  over  him  to 
avenge  his  death.  Soon  afterwards,  when 
the  people  of  Corinth  were  assembled  in  the 
theatre,  the  cranes  appeared:  and  one  of  the 
murderers,  who  happened  to  be  present,  cried 
out  involuntarily,  "Behold  the  avengers  of 
foveas:*1  and  thus  were  the  authors  of  the 
crime  detected. 

ICARIUS  (-i)  or  ICARUS  (-i).  (1)  An 
Athenian,  who  hospitably  received  Dionysus 
in  Attica,  and  was  taught  In  return  the  culti- 
vation of  the  vine.  Icarius  was  slain  by  peas- 
ants who  had  become  intoxicated  by  some 
wine  which  he  had  given  them,  and  who 
thought  that  they  bad  been  poisoned  by  him, 
His  daughter  Brigone,  after  a  long  search 


found  bis  grave,  to  which  she  was  conducted 


Dionysus  visiting  Icaritu. 

by  his  faithful  dog  Maera.  From  grief  she 
hung  herself  on  the  tree  under  which  he  was 
buried.  Zeus  (Jupiter),  or  Dionysus,  placed 
her  and  Icarius  among  the  stars,  making  Brig- 
one  the  Viryin,  Icarius  Bootes  or  Areturus, 
and  Maera  I'rocyon,  or  the 'little  dog.  Hence 
the  latter  is  called  Icarius  cam's. — (2)  A  Lace- 
daemonian, son  of  Perieres  and  Qorgophdne, 
or  brother  of  Tyndareus,  grandson  of  Perie- 
res, and  son  of  Oebalns.  He  promised  to  give 
bis  daughter  Penelope  to  the  hero  who  should 
conquer  in  a  foot-race;  but  when  Ulysses  won 
the  prize  he  tried  to  persuade  her  to  remain 
with  him.  Ulysses  allowed  her  to  do  as  she 
pleased,  whereupon  she  covered  her  face  with 
her  veil  to  hide  her  blushes,  thus  Intimating 
that  she  would  follow  her  husband. 

ICARUS  (-i),  a  son  of  Daedalus.  [DAEDA- 
LUS.] 

ICARUS  (-i)  or  ICXRIA  (-ae),  an  island  of 
t  be  Aegaean  sea  j  one  of  the  Spondee,  W.  of 
Samoa.  Its  common  name,  and  that  of  the 
surrounding  sea,  Tcarlum  Mare,  were  derived 
from  the  niyth  of  Icakub.  It  was  tirst  colo- 
nized by  the  Milesians,  but  afterwards  be- 
longed to  the  Samians. 

ICCIUS  (-i),  a  friend  of  Horace,  who  ad 
dressed  to  him  an  ode,  in  which  the  poet  re|>- 
rehends  delicately  his  friend's  inordinate  de- 
sire for  wealth. 

ICEXI  (-orum),  a  powerful  people  in  Brit- 
ain, dwelling  X.  of  the  Trinobantes,  in  the 
modern  counties  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk 
Their  revolt,  from  the  Romans,  under  thei 
heroic  queen  BoadioSa,  is  celebrated  In  his 
tory.  uBoadioka.I  Their  chief  town  was 
Vint  \  [OEHOBUN  '  a  •'-■'• r),  about  ::  miles  from 
Norwich. 

ICHTHYOPHiGl  (-r.rum,  L  a  Fish-cat,  r< 
was  a  vague  descriptive  name  given  by  the 
ancients  to  various  peoples  on  the  CO)  - 
Asia  and  Africa,  of  whom  they  knew  but  III 
tie.    Thus  we  And  tchthyophagf:  l,  in  the 
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extreme  S.E.  of  Asia,  in  the  country  of  the 
Sinae  ;  2,  on  the  coast  of  Gedrosia  ;  3,  on  the 
N.E.  coast  of  Arabia  Felix;  4,  in  Africa,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  above  Egypt ;  5,  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Africa. 

ICILIUS  (-i),  the  name  of  a  celebrated  ple- 
beian family,  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  which  was  Sp.  Icilius,  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  b.o.  456  and  455.  He  was  one  of  the 
chief  leaders  in  the  outbreak  against  the  de- 
cemvirs, 449,  Virginia  having  been  betrothed 
to  him.     [Virginia.] 

ICONIUM  (-i:  Koniyeh),  the  capital  of  Ly- 
caouia,  in  Asia  Minor,  was,  when  visited  by 
St.  Paul,  a  flourishing  city. 

IDA  (-ae).  (1)  A  mountain  range  of  Mysia, 
in  Asia  Minor,  celebrated  in  mythology  u  the 
scene  of  the  rape  of  Ganymede  (hence  called 
Idaetis  puer)  and  of  the  judgment  of  Paris 
(hence  called  Idaeus  Judex).  In  Homer  the 
summit  of  Ida  is  the  place  from  which  the 

fods  watch  the  battles  in  the  plain  of  Troy, 
t  is  an  ancient  seat  of  the  worship  of  Oybele, 
who  obtained  from  it  the  name  of  Idaea  Ma- 
ter.— (2)  A  mountain  in  the  centre  of  Crete, 
closely  connected  with  the  worship  of  Zeus 
(Jupiter),  who  is  said  to  have  been  brought 
up  in  a  cave  in  this  mountain. 

IDAEI  DACTYLI.     [Daotyli.] 

IDALIUM  (-i),  a  town  in  Cyprus,  sacred  to 
Venus,  who  hence  bore  the  surname  Idalia. 

ID.5.S  (-ae),  son  of  Aphareus  and  Arene, 
and  brother  of  Lynceus.  From  the  name 
of  their  father,  Idas  and  Lynceus  are  called 
Apharetidae  or  Apharldae.  Apollo  was  in 
love  with  Marpessa,  the  daughter  of  Evenus, 
but  Idas  carried  her  off  In  a  winged  chariot 
which  Poseidon  (Neptune)  had  given  him. 
The  lovers  fought  for  her  possession  :  but 
Zeus  (Jupiter)  separated  them,  and  left  the 
decision  with  Marpessa,  who  chose  Idas,  from 
fear  lest  Apollo  should  desert  her  if  she  grew 
old.  The  Apharetidae  also  took  part  in  the 
Calydoniau  hunt,  and  in  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts.  But  the  most  celebrated  part  of 
their  story  is  their  battle  with  the  Dioscuri- 
Castor  and  Pollux  — which  is  related  else- 
where [p.  150]. 

IDISTAVISUS  CAMPUS,  a  plain  in  Ger- 
many near  the  Weser,  probably  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Porta  Westphalica,  memora- 
ble for  the  victory  of  Germanicns  over  the 
Cherusci,  a.p.  10. 

IDMON  (-onis).  (1)  Father  of  Arachne,  a 
native  of  Colophon.— (2)  Sou  of  Apollo  and 
Asteria,  or  Gyrene,  was  a  soothsayer,  and  ac- 
companied the  Argonauts,  although  he  knew 
beforehand  that  death  awaited  him.  He  per- 
ished in  the  country  of  the  Mariandynians. 

IDOMENEUS  (-ei,  eos,  or  eos),  son  of  the 
Cretan  Deucalion,  and  grandson  of  Minos 
and  Pasiphae,  was  king  of  Crete.  He  is 
sometimes  called  Lyctius  or  Cnossius,  from 
the  Cretan  towns  of  Lyctus  and  Cnossus.  He 
led  the  Cretans  against  Troy,  and  was  one  of 
the  bravest  heroes  in  the  Trojan  war.  He 
vowed  to  sacrifice  to  Poseidon  (Neptune) 
whatever  he  should  first  meet  on  his  landing, 
if  the  god  would  grant  him  a  safe  return. 
This  was  his  own  son,  whom  he  accordingly 


sacrificed.  As  Crete  was  thereupon  visited 
by  a  plague,  the  Cretans  expelled  Idomeneus, 
who  went  to  Italy,  where  he  settled  in  Ca- 
labria. 

IDUMAEA  (-ae),  the  Greek  form  of  the 
Scriptural  name  Edom.  In  the  O.  T.,  Edom  is 
the  district  of  Mount  Seir,  that  is,  the  mount- 
ainous region  extending  from  the  Dead  Sea 
to  the  E.  head  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  decline 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judaea  enabled  the  Edom- 
ites  to  extend  their  power  over  the  S.  part  of 
Judaea  as  far  as  Hebron,  while  their  original 
territory  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Na- 
bathaean  Arabs.  Thus  the  Idumaea  of  the 
later  Jewish  and  of  the  Roman  history  is  the 
S.  part  of  Judaea,  and  a  small  portion  of  the 
N.  of  Arabia  Petraea,  extending  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  W.  side  of  Mount  Seir. 
Antipater,  the  father  of  Herod  the  Great,  was 
au  Idumaean.  The  Roman  writers  of  the 
Augustan  and  of  later  ages  use  Idumaea  and 
Judaea  as  equivalent  terms.  Both  the  old 
Edomites  and  the  later  Idumaeans  were  a 
commercial  people,  and  carried  on  a  great 
part  of  the  traffic  between  the  East  and  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

IDYIA  (-ae),  wife  of  the  Colchiau  king 
Aeotes,  and  mother  of  Medea. 

IETAE  (-arum),  a  town  in  the  interior  of 
Sicily,  on  a  mountain  of  the  same  name,  S.W 
of  Macella. 

IGILIUM  (-i :  Giglio),  a  small  island  off  the 
Etruscan  coast,  opposite  Cosa. 

IGUVIUM  (-i:  Gubbio  or  Eugubio),  an  im- 
portant town  in  Urnbria,  on  the  S.  slope  of 
the  Apennines.  On  a  mountain  near  this 
town  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  Jupiter,  in 
the  ruins  of  which  were  discovered  7  brazen 
tables,  covered  with  Umbrian  inscriptions, 
and  which  are  still  preserved  at  Gubbio. 
These  tables,  frequently  called  the  Eugubian 
Tables,  contain  more  than  1000  Umbrian 
words,  and  are  of  grejit  importance  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages  of  Italy. 

ILAIRA  (-ae),  daughter  of  Leucippus  and 
Philodice,  and  sister  of  Phoebe.  The  2  sis- 
ters are  frequently  mentioned  by  the  poets 
under  the  name  of  Leiwippidac.  Both  were 
carried  off  by  the  Dioscuri,  and  Uaira  became 
the  wife  of  Castor. 

ILBRAC0NES,  ILERCAONENSES,  or  IL- 
LURGAVONENSES  (-urn),  a  people  in  His- 
pania  Tarraconensis  on  the  W;  coast  between 
the  Iberus  and  Mount  Idubeda.  Their  chief 
town  was  Drktosa. 

ILERDA  (-ae),  a  town  of  the  Ilergetes  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  situated  on  a  height 
above  the  river  Sicoris  (Segre),  which  was 
here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge.  It  was  here 
that  Afranius  and  Petreius,  the  legates  of 
Pompey,  were  defeated  by  Caesar  (ij.c.  49). 

ILERGETES  (-urn),  a  people  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  between  the  Iberus  and  the 
Pyrenees. 

ILIA  or  RHEA  SILVIA.     [Romulus.] 

ILIENSES,  an  ancient  people  in  Sardinia. 

ILI5NA  (-ae),  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hec- 
uba, wife  of  Polymnestor  or  Polymestor,  king 
of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  to  whom  ghe 
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bora  a  son,  Deipylns.    As  to  her  connection 
with  Polydorns,  see  Polydorus. 

ILIONEUS  (-ei,  eos,  or  cos),  a  son  of  Nio- 
be,  whom  Apollo  would  have  liked  to  save, 
because  he  was  praying;  but  the  arrow  was 
DO  longer  under  the  control  of  the  god.    [Ni- 

OUK.] 

ILIPA,  a  town  in  Ilispania  Baetica,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Baetis,  which  was  navigable 
to  this  place  with  small  vessels. 
'  ILISSUS  (-i),  a  small  river  in  Attica,  rising 
ou  the  N.  slope  of  Mount  Hymettus,  flowing 
through  the  ft  side  of  Athens,  and  losing  it- 
self iii  the  marshes  in  the  Athenian  plain. 

ILlTHYlA  (-ae),  the  goddess  of  the  Greeks 
who  aided  women  in  childbirth.  In  the  Iliad 
the  Ilithyiae  (in  the  plural)  are  called  the 
daughters  of  Hera  (Juno) ;  but  in  the  Odys- 
sey and  in  later  poets  there  is  only  one  god- 
dess of  this  name. 

ILIUM.    [Tkoab.] 

ILLlBERIS  (-is).  (1)  (Tech),  called  Tionis 
or  Tegiium  by  the  Romans,  a  river  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis  in  the  territory  of  the  Sardones, 
rising  in  the  Pyrenees  and  falling,  after  a 
short  course,  into  the  Mare  Galli.cum — (2) 
(Elne),  a  town  of  the  Santones,  on  the  above- 
mentioned  river,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Coustantine  changed  its  name  into  Helena, 
Whence  the  modern  Elne. 

ILLITURGIS  or  ILLITURGI,  an  important 
town  of  the  Turduli  in  Ilispania  Tarraconen- 
sis,  situated  on  a  steep  rock  near  the  Baetis. 

ILLYRICUM  (-i)  or  ILLY RIS  (-Wis),  more 
rarely  ILLYRlA  (-ae),  was,  in  its  widest  sig- 
nification, all  the  land  W.  of  Macedonia  and 
E.  of  Italy  and  Rhaetia,  extending  S.  as  far 
as  Epirus,  and  N.  as  far  as  the  valleys  of  the 
Savus  and  Dravus,  and  the  junction  of  these 
rivers  with  the  Danube.  The  country  was 
divided  into  two  parts:  I.  Illyris  Barbara 
or  Romana,  the  Roman  province  of  Illyri- 
oum,  extended  along  the  Adriatic  Sea  from 
Italy  (Istria),  from  which  it  was  separated  by 
the  Arsia,  to  the  river  Drilo,  and  was  bound- 
ed on  the  E.  by  Macedonia  and  Moesia  Supe- 
rior, from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  Dri- 
nus,  and  on  the  N.  by  Pannonia,  from  which 
it  was  separated  by  the  Dravus.  It  thus  com- 
prehended a  pert  of  the  modern  Croatia,  the 
whole  of  Dabnatia,  almost  the  whole  of  Bos- 
nia, and  a  part  of  Albania.  It,  was  divided  in 
ancient  times  into  3  districts:  Iapydia,  the 
interior  of  the  country  on  the  N.,  from  the 
Arsia  to  the  Tedanius  [Iapydes]  ;  Libnrnia, 
along  the  coast  from  the  Arsia  to  the  Titius 
[Libluni]  ;  and  Dalmatia,  S.  of  Libnrnia, 
along  the  coast  from  the  Titius  to  the  Drilo. 
LIXu.matia.]  The  Liburnians  submitted  at 
an  early  day  to  the  Romans;  but  it  was  not 
till  after  the  conquest  of  the  Dalmatians  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus"  that  the  entire  country 
was  organized  as  a  Roman  province.  From 
this  time  the  Ulyiians,  and  especially  the  Dal- 
matians, formed  an  important  part  of  the 
Roman  legions.— II.  Ii.j.yuis  Graeoa,  or  Ir.- 
i.yria  proper,  also  called  Ki-nu  s  Nova,  ex- 
tended from  the  Drilo. along  the  Adriatic,  to 
the  Ceraunian  mountains,  which  separated  it 
from  Epirus  proper ;  it  was  bounded  on  the 


E.  by  Macedonia.  It  thus  embraced  the  greater 
part  of  the  modern  Albania.  Its  inhabitants 
were  subdued  by  Philip,  the  father  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great;  but  after  the  death  of  the 
latter  they  recovered  their  independence.  At 
a  later  time  the  injury  which  the  Roman 
trade  suffered  from  their  piracies  brought 
against  them  the  arms  of  the  republic.  Their 
queen  Teuta  was  defeated  by  the  Romans, 
and  compelled  to  pay  an  annual  tribute,  b.o. 
229.  The  Illyrians  were  again  conquered  by 
the  consul  Aemilius  Paul  us,  219.  Their  king 
Gentius  formed  an  alliance  with  Perseus, 
king  of  Macedonia,  against  Rome ;  but  he 
was  conquered  by  the  praetor  L.  Anicius,  in 
the  same  year  as  Perseus,  1GS ;  whereupon 
Illyria,  as  well  as  Macedonia,  became  subject 
to  Rome.  The  Illyrian  tribes  were  all  more 
or  less  barbarous.  They  were  probably  of 
the  same  origin  as  the  Thraciaus,  but  some 
Celts  were  mingled  with  them. 

ILUS  (-i),  son  of  Tros  and  Callirrhoe,  great- 
grandson  of  Dardauus  ;  whence  he  is  called 
Dardanides.  He  was  the  father  of  Laomedon 
and  the  grandfather  of  Priam.  He  was  be- 
lieved to  be  the  fouuder  of  Ilion,  which  was 
also  called  Troy,  after  his  father. 

ILVA.     [Aethalia.] 

ILVATES  (-urn),  a  people  in  Liguria,  S.  of 
the  Po,  in  the  modern  Montferrat. 

IMACHARA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Sicily,  in  the 
Ileraean  mountains. 

IMAUS  (-i),  the  name  of  a  great  mountain 
range  of  Asia,  is  one  of  those  terms  which 
the  ancient  geographers  appear  to  have  used 
indefinitely,  for  want  of  exact  knowledge. 
In  its  most  definite  application,  it  appears  to 
mean  the  W.  part  of  the  Himalaya,  between 
the  Paropamisus  and  the  Emodi  Montes ;  but 
when  it  is  applied  to  some  great  chain,  ex- 
tending much  farther  to  the  N.  and  dividing 
Scythia  into  2  parts — Scythia  intra  Imaum 
and  Scythia  extra  Imaum— it  must  either  be 
understood  to  mean  the  Moussour  or  Altai 
mountains,  or  else  some  imaginary  range, 
which  can  not  be  identified  with  any  actually 
existing  mountains. 

IMBROS  or  IMBRUS  (-i),  an  island  in  the 
N.  of  the  Aegaean  sea,  near  the  Thracian 
Chersoncsus,  about  25  miles  in  circumference. 
Like  the  neighboring  island  of  Samothrace, 
it  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  worship 
of  the  Cabiri. 

INACHIS  (-idis),  a  surname  of  Io,  the 
daughter  of  Inachus.  The  goddess  Isifl  is 
also  called  Inachis,  because  she  was  identified 
with  Io;  and  sometimes  Inachis  is  used  as 
synonymous  with  an  Argive  or  Greek  wom- 
an.— Inachides  in  the  same  way  was  used  as 
a  name  of  Epaphus,  a  grandson  of  Inachus, 
and  also  of  Perseus,  because  he  was  born  at 
Argos,  the  city  of  Inachus. 

INACHUS  (-i).  (1)  Son  of  Oceanus  and 
Tethys,  and  father  of  Phoroneus  and  Io,  was 
the  first  king  of  Argos,  and  said  to  have  given 
his  name  to  the  river  Inachus.  Some  of  the 
ancients  regarded  him  as  the  leader  of  an 
Egyptian  or  Libyan  colony  on  the  banks  of 
the  Inachus.— (2)  The  chief  river  in  Argolie, 
rising  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia,  receiving 
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near  Argos  the  small  river  Charadrus,  and 
falling  into  the  Sinus  Argolicas  S.E.  of  Argos. 

INARIME.     [Aenabia.] 

INAROS  (-i),  eon  of  Psammitichns,  a  Liby- 
an, and  the  leader  of  a  revolt  of  the  Egyp- 
tians against  the  Persians,  i$.o.  461.  He  was 
at  first  successful,  but  was  eventually  defeat- 
ed by  the  Persians,  taken  prisoner  and  cruci- 
fied/465. 

INDIA  (-ae),  was  a  name  used  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  much  as  the  modern 
term  East  Indies,  to  describe  the  whole  of 
the  S.E.  part  of  Asia,  including  the  2  penin- 
sulas of  Hindustan,  aud  of  Burmah,  Cochin- 
China,  Siam,  and  Malacca,  and  also  the  isl- 
ands of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The  direct 
acquaintance  of  the  Western  nations  with 
India  dates  from  the  reign  of  Darius,  the  sou 
of  Hystaspes,  who  added  to  the  Persian  em- 
pire a  part  or  its  N.W.  regions,  perhaps  only 
as  far  as  the  Indus,  certainly  not  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Punjab.  The  expedition  of  Al- 
exander into  India  first  brought  the  Greeks 
into  actual  contact  with  the  country ;  but  the 
conquests  of  Alexander  only  extended  within 
Sciiide  and  the  Punjab,  as  far  as  the  river 
Hyfiiasis,  down  which  he  sailed  into  the 
Indus,  and  down  the  Indus  to  the  sea.  The 
Greek  king  of  Syria,  Selcucus  Nicator,  crossed 
the  Hyphasis,  and  made  war  with  the  Prasii, 
a  people  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper 
Ganges,  to  whom  he  afterwards  sent  embas- 
sadors, named  Megasthenes  and  Daimachus, 
who  lived  for  several  years  at  Palibothra, 
the  capital  of  the  Prasii,  and  had  thus  the  op- 
portunity of  obtaining  much  information  re- 
specting the  parts  of  India  about  the  Ganges. 
The  later  geographers  made  two  great  divis- 
ions of  India,  which  are  separated  by  the 
Ganges,  and  are  called  India  intra  Gangem, 
and  India  extra  Gangem,  the  former  includ- 
ing the  peninsula  of  Hindustan,  the  latter  the 
Burmem  peninsula.  They  were  acquainted 
with  the  division  of  the  people  of  Hindustan 
into  castes,  of  which  they  enumerate  7. 

INDICETAE  or  INDIGETES  (-urn),  a 
people  in  the  N.E.  corner  of  Ilispania  Tarra- 
conenaia,  close  upon  the  Pyrenees.  Their 
chief  town  was  Emporium. 

INDICUS  OCEANUS.  [Ebytubaecm 
Mare.] 

INDIGETES  (-um),  the  name  of  those 
indigenous  gods  and  heroes  at  Rome  who 
once  lived  on  earth  as  mortals,  and  were 
worshiped  after  their  death  as  gods.  Thus 
Aeneas,  after  his  disappearance  on  the  banks 
of  the  Numicus,  became  a  dens  Indige-s,  pater 
Indiges,  or  Jupiter  Indiqes;  and  in  like  man- 
ner Romulus  became  Quirinus,  aud  Latiuus 
Jupiter  Latiaris. 

INDUS  (-i).  (1)  A  great  river  of  India, 
rising  in  the  table-laud  of  Thibet,  and  flowing 
through  the  great  plain  of  the  Punjab  into 
the  Erythraeum  Mare  (Indian  Ocean),  which 
it  enters  by  several  mouths.  The  ancient 
name  of  India  was  derived  from  the  native 
name  of  the  Indus  (Sind).— (2)  A  considerable 
river  of  Asia  Minor,  rising  in  Phrygia,  and 
flowing  through  Caria  into  the  Mediterrane- 
an opposite  to  Rhodes. 


INDUTIOMARUS    or    INDUCIOMA.RUS 

(-i),  one  of  the  leading  chiefs  of  the  Treviri 
in  Gaul,  defeated  and  slain  by  Labieuus,  b.cw 
54.     [Cingetorix.] 

INESSA.     [Aetna,  No.  2.] 

INFERI  (-orum),  the  gods  of  the  nether 
world,  in  contradistinction  from  the  Superi, 
or  the  gods  of  heaven.  But  the  word  In/eri 
is  also  frequently  used  to  designate  the  dead, 
and  therefore  comprises  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  lower  world,  both  the  gods,  viz.,  Hades 
or  Pluto,  his  wife  Persephone  (Proserpina), 
the  Eriunyes  or  Furies,  etc.,  and  also  as  the 
souls  of  departed  men. 

INFERUM  MARE.     [Etbi/bia.] 

INGAEVONES.     [Gbrmania.] 

INGAUNI  (-orum),  a  people  in  Liguria  on 
the  coast,  whose  chief  town  was  Aeiuum  In- 

GATJNUM. 

INO  (-iis  ;  ace.  -o),  daughter  of  Cadmus  and 
Harmonia,  and  wife  of  Athamas.    [Atuamas.] 

INOUS  (-i),  a  name  both  of  Melicertes  and 
of  Palaemon,  because  they  were  the  sons  of 
Ino. 

INSfBRES  (-ium),  a  Gallic  people,  who 
crossed  the  Alps  and  settled  in  Gallia  Trans- 
padana  in  the  N.  of  Italy.  Their  chief  town 
was  Mkdiolancm.  They  were  conquered  by 
the  Romans,  shortly  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  2d  Punic  war. 

INTEMELII  (-orum),  a  people  in  Liguria 
on  the  coast,  whose  chief  town  was  Aliiium 
Intememum. 

INTERAMNA  (-ae),  the  name  of  several 
towns  in  Italy,  so  called  from  their  lying 
between  2  streams.  (1)  (Terni),  in  Umbria, 
situated  on  the  Nar,  and  surrounded  by  a 
canal  flowing  into  this  river,  whence  its  in- 
habitants were  called  Interamnatea  Xartes. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  historian  Taci- 
tus.—(2)  In  Latium,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Casinus  with  the  Liris,  whence  its  inhabit- 
ants are  called  Interamnates  Lirinates. 

INTERCATlA  (-ae),  a  town  of  the  Vaccaei 
in  Hispania  Tarraconeusis,  on  the  road  from 
Aatnrica  to  Caesaraugaata. 

INTERNUM  MARE,  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  extending  on  the  W.  from  the  Strait  of 
Hercules,  which  separated  it  from  the  AU 
lantic,  to  the  coasts  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minoi 
on  the  E.  It  was  called  by  the  Romans 
Mare  Internum  or  Intestinum ;  by  the  Greeks 
h  Zero*  SdAaTTa,  or  »)  evTor  Sd\a.TTa,  or,  more 
fully,  h  evror  'ttpaK.\eiu>v  tntiXwv  SciAaTTa,  and 
by  Herodotus,  i\6e  h  ^dXarra  ;  and  from  its 
washing  the  coasts  both  of  Greece  and  Italy, 
it   was   also   called,   both   by   Greeks    and 

Romans,  Our  Sea  (q  inerepa  S^Xuttci,  q  Ka$' 
nuSs  SdAa-rra,  Mare  Nostrum).  The  term 
Mare  Mediterraneum  is  not  used  by  the  best 
classical  writers,  and  occurs  first  in  Solinus. 
The  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  are  perceptible 
in  only  a  few  parts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
such  as  in  the  Syrtes  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
in  the  Adriatic,  etc.  The  different  parts  of 
the  Mediterranean  are  called  by  different 
names,  which  are  spoken  of  in  separate  ar« 
tides. 
INUI  CASTRUM.     [Castrum,  No.  1.] 
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10  (-us),  daughter  of  Inachna,  first  kins 

of  Argos,  beloved  by  Zeus  (Jupiter),  and 
metamorphosed,  through  fear  of  Hera  (Juno) 
into  a  heifer.  The  goddess,  who  was  aware 
of  the  change,  placed  ber  under  the  care  of 
hundred-eyed  Arena,  who  was,  however. 
slain  by  liennes  (Mercury)  at  the  command 
of  Zeus.  Hera  then  tormented  Io  with  a 
gad-fly,  and  drove  her  in  a  state  of  frenzy 
from  fund  to  land,  until  at  length  she  found 
rest  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Here  she  re- 
covered her  original  form,  and  bore  a  son  to 
Zeus,  called  Epaphus.  [Eivumiib.]  The  wan- 
derings of  Io  were  very  celebrated  in  antiq- 
uity, and  the  Bosporus  (i  e.  Ox-ford)  is  said 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  her  swimming 
across  it.  According  to  some  traditions,  Io 
married  Ariris  or  Telegonus,  king  of  Egypt, 
and  was  afterwards  identified  with  the  Egyp- 
tian goddess  Isis.  It  appears  that  Io  was 
identical  with  the  moon  ;  whence  she  is  rep- 
resented as  a  woman,  with  the  horns  of  a 
heifer. 
IOBXTES,  king  of  Lycia.    [Belleropjion.] 

IOL.       [CA  KB  AREA,  NO.  4.] 

lOLAUS  (-i),  son  of  Iphicles  and  Autome- 
dusa.  Iphicles  was  the  half-brother  of  Her- 
cules, and  Iolaus  was  the  faithful  companion 
and  charioteer  of  the  hero.  Hercules  sent 
him  to  Sardinia  at  the  head  of  his  sons  by 
the  daughters  of  Thespius;  but  he  returned 
to  the  hero  shortly  before  his  death,  and  was 
the  first  who  offered  sacrifices  to  him  as  a 
demigod.  Iolaus  after  his  death  obtained 
permission  from  the  gods  of  the  nether 
world  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Hercules.  He  slew  Eurystheus,  and 
then  returned  to  the  shades. 

IOLCUS  (-i),  an  ancient  town  in  Magnesia 
in  Thessaly,  at  the  top  of  the  Pagasean  gulf, 
about  a  mile  from  the  sea.  It  was  celebrated 
in  mythology  as  the  residence  of  Pelias  and 
Jason,  and  as  the  place  from  which  the  Argo- 
nauts sailed  in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece. 

iOLE  (-es),  daughter  of  Eurytus  of  Oecha- 
lia,  beloved  by  Hercules.  [Heuccles.]  After 
the  death  of  Hercules,  she  married  his  son 
Hyllus. 

ION  (-onis),  the  fabulous  ancestor  of  the 
Iouians,  son  of  Xuthus  and  Creusa,  or  of 
Apollo  and  Creusa,  grandson  of  Helen.  Ac- 
cording to  some  traditions  he  reigned  in 
Attica. 

IONIA  (-ae)  and  IONIS  (-idis)  (Roman 
poet.),  a  district  on  the  W.  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  so  called  from  the  Ionian  Greeks  who 
colonized  it  at  a  time  earlier  than  any  dis- 
tinct historical  records.  The  mythical  ac- 
count of  "  the  great  Ionic  migration  "  relates 
that  in  consequence  of  the  disputes  between 
the  sous  of  Codrus,  king  of  Athens,  about 
the  succession  to  his  government,  his  younger 
sons,  Neleus  and  Androclus,  crossed  the  Ae- 
gaean  sea  in  search  of  a  new  home,  140  years 
after  the  Trojan  war,  or  n.o.  1044.  In  the 
historical  times  we  find  12  great  cities  on  the 
above-named  coast  claimiug  to  be  of  Ionic 
origin,  and  all  united  into  one  confederacy. 
The  district  they  possessed  formed  a  narrow 
strip  of  coast,  extending  between,  and  some- 


what beyond,  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Mean- 
der on  the  S.  and  Hermus  on  the  N.  The 
names  of  the  12  cities,  going  from  S.  to  N., 
were  Miu.it;-,  Myis,  J'i-.h.m:,  Samos  (city 
and  island),  Eimiebds,  Colopuon,  1.; 
Taos,  Erytiirak,  Chios  (city  and  island), 
Clazomknae,  and  Piiooaka  ;  the  city  of 
Smyrna,  which  lay  within  this  district,  but 
was  of  Aeolic  origin,  was  afterwards  (about 
n.e.  700)  added  to  the  Ionian  confederacy. 
The  common  sanctuary  of  the  league  was  the 
Pan  ionium,  a  sanctuary  of  Poseidon  (Nep- 
tune), on  the  promontory  of  Mycale,  opposite 
to  Samos  ;  and  here  was  held  the  great  na- 
tional assembly  of  the  confederacy,  called 
Panionia.  At  an  early  period  these  cities 
attained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity.  They 
were  first  conquered  by  Croesus,  king  of 
Lydia;  a  second  time  by  Harpagus,  the  <:eu- 
eral  of  Cyrus,  n.o.  545;  and  having  revolted 
from  the  Persians,  they  were  reconquered  by 
the  latter,  490.  In  no  country  inhabited  by 
the  Hellenic  race,  except  at  Athens,  were  the 
refinements  of  civilization,  the  arts,  and  lit- 
erature more  highly  cultivated  than  iti  Ionia. 
Out  of  the  long  list  of  the  authors  and  artists 
of  Ionia,  we  may  mention  the  poets  Mimner- 
mus  of  Colophon,  and  Auacreon  of  Teos ; 
the  philosophers,  Thales  of  Miletus,  and  An- 
axagoras  of  Clazomenae ;  the  early  annalists, 
Cadmus  and  Hecataeus  of  Miletus;  and  the 
painters,  Zeuxis,  Apelles,  and  Parrhasius. 
The  important  place  which  some  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Ionia  occupy  in  the  early  history  of 
Christianity  is  attested  by  the  Aets  of  th* 
Apostles,  and  by  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  to 
the  Ephesians  and  of  St.  John  to  the  7 
churches  of  Asia. 

IONIUM  MARE,  the  sea  between  Italy 
and  Greece  S.  of  the  Adriatic,  beginning  on 
the  W.  at  Hydruntum  in  Calabria,  and  on  the 
E.  at  Oricus  in  Epirus,  or  at  the  Cerauniau 
mountains.  In  more  ancient  times  the 
Adriatic  was  called  the  Ionian  gulf;  while 
at  a  later  time  the  Ionium  Mare  itself  was 
included  in  the  Adriatic.  In  its  widest  sig- 
nification the  Ionium  Mare  included  the  Mare 
Siculum,  Creticum,  and  Icarium.  Its  name 
was  usually  derived  by  the  ancients  from  the 
wanderings  of  Io,  but  it  was  more  probably 
so  called  from  the  Ionian  colonies  which  set- 
tled in  Cephallenia  and  the  other  islands  off 
the  W.  coasts  of  Greece. 

I5PHON  (-ontis),  son  of  Sophocles  by 
Nicostrate,  was  a  distinguished  tragic  poet. 
For  the  celebrated  story  of  his  nndutifal 
charge  against  his  father,  see  Sophocles. 

IPHIAS  (-adis),  i.  e.  Evadne,  a  daughter  of 
Iphis,  and  wife  of  Capanens. 

IPHICLES  (-is)  or  IPHICLUS  (-i).  (1) 
Son  of  Amphitryon  and  Alcmene  of  Thebes, 
was  one  night  younger  than  his  half-brother 
Hercules.  He  was  first  married  to  Autome- 
dusa,  the  daughter  of  Alcathons,  by  whom 
he  became  the  father  of  Iolaus,  and  after- 
wards to  the  youngest  daughter  of  Creon.— 
(2)  Son  of  Phylacus  of  Cephalus,  one  of  the 
Argonauts,  and  celebrated  for  his  swiftness 
in  rnnning. 

IPIIICRATES,  a  famous  Atheuiau  general, 
son  of  a  shoemaker,  introduced  into  ths 
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Athenian  army  the  peltastae  or  targeteers, 
a  body  of  troops  possessing,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  advantages  of  heavy  and  light 
armed  forces.  This  he  effected  by  substitut- 
ing a  small  target  for  the  heavy  shield,  adopt- 
ing a  longer  sword  and  spear,  and  replacing 
the  old  coat  of  mail  by  a  linen  corslet.  At 
the  head  of  his  targeteers  he  defeated  and 
nearly  destroyed  a  Spartan  mora,  in  b.o.  392, 
an  exploit  which  became  very  celebrated 
throughout  Greece.  He  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  and  died  shortly 
before  348. 

IPHIGENIA  (-ae),  daughter  of  Agamem- 
non and  Clytaemnestra,  according  to  the 
common  tradition  ;  but  daughter  of  Theseus 
and  Helena,  according  to  others.  In  conse- 
quence of  Agamemnon  having  once  killed  a 
hart  in  the  grove  of  Artemis  (Diana),  the 
goddess  in  anger  produced  a  calm  which 
prevented  the  Greek  fleet  in  Aulis  from  sail- 
ing against  Troy.  Upon  the  advice  of  the 
seer  Calchas,  Agamemnon  proceeded  to  sac- 
rifice Iphigenia,  in  order  to  appease  the  god- 
dess ;  but  Artemis  put  a  hart  in  her  place, 
and  carried  her  to  Tauris,  where  she  became 
the  priestess  of  the  goddess.  Here  she  aft- 
erward-* saved  her  brother  Orestes,  when  he 
was  on  *he  point  of  being  sacrificed  to  Arte- 


mis, and  fled  with  him  to  Greece,  carrying 
off  the  statue  of  Artemis.  Iphigenia  was  wor- 
shiped both  in  Athens  and  Sparta  ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  she  was  originally  the  same  as 
Artemis  herself. 

IPHIMEDIA  (-ae)  or  IPHIMEDE  (-es),  wife 
of  Aloeus,  became  by  Poseidon  (Neptune)  the 
mother  of  Aloidae,  Otus,  and  Ephialtes. 

IPHIS  (-idis).  (1)  A  youth  in  love  with 
Anaxarete.  [Anaxaeete.]  —  (2)  A  Cretan 
girl,  was  brought  up  as  a  boy,  and  being  be- 
trothed to  Ianthe,  was  metamorphosed  by 
Isis  into  a  youth. 

IPHITUS  (-i).  (1)  Son  of  Eurytus  of  Oe 
chalia,  one  of  the  Argonauts,  afterwards 
killed  by  Hercules.  LHEuctn.ES.]— (2)  King 
of  Elis,  who  restored  the  Olympic  games,  and 
instituted  the  cessation  of  all  war  during  their 
celebration,  n.o.  SS4. 

IPSUS  (-i),  a  small  town  in  Great  Phrygia, 
celebrated  for  the  great  battle  in  which  An- 
tigonua  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Seleucus 
and  Lysimachus,  b.c.  301. 

IllA  (-ae),  a  mountain  fortress  in  Messe- 
nia,  memorable  as  the  place  where  Aristo- 
menes  defended  himself  for  11  years  against 
the  Spartans.  Its  capture  by  the  Spartans  in 
B.O.  COS  put  an  end  to  the  2d  Messeniau  war. 


Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia.    (From  a  Painting  at  Pompeii.) 
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IRENB  (-es),  called  PAX  (-acis)  by  the 
Rinnans,  the  goddess  of  peace,  was,  according 
to  Hesiod,  a 'daughter  of  Zens  and  Themis, 
and  one  of  the  florae.  [Hok.vk.j  She  was 
worshiped  at  Athens  and  Koine;  and  in  the 
latter  city  a  magnificent  temple  was  built  to 
her  by  the  emperor  Vespasian.  Tax  is  rep- 
resented on  coins  as  a  youthful  female,  hold- 
ing In  her  left  arm  a  cornucopia,  and  in  her 
right  hand  an  olive  branch  or  the  staff  of 
Mercury. 

IRIS  (-is  or  idis).  (1)  Daughter  of  Thau- 
mas  (whence  she  is  called  Thaumantias)  and 
of  Electra,  and  sister  of  the  Harpies.  In  the 
Iliad  she  appears  as  the  messenger  of  the 
gods;  but  in  the  Odyssey,  Hermes  (Mercury) 
is  the  messenger  of  the  gods,  and  Iris  is  never 
mentioned.  Iris  was  originally  the  personi- 
fication of  the  rainbow,  which  was  regarded 
as  the  swift  messenger  of  the  gods.  In  the 
earlier  poets  Iris  appears  as  a  virgin  god- 
dess; but  in  the  later  she  is  the  wife  ol  Ze- 
phyrus,  and  the  mother  of  Eros  (Amor). 
Iris  is  represented  in  works  of  art  dressed  in 
a  long  and  wide  tunic,  over  which  hangs  a 
light  upper  garment,  with  wings  attached  to 
her  shoulders,  carrying  the  herald's  staff  in 
her  left  hand,  and  sometimes  also  holding  a 
pitcher.— (2)  (Yeshil-Innak),  a  considerable 
river  of  Asia  Minor,  rising  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  Anti-Taurus,  and  flowing  through  Pon- 
tus  into  the  Sinus  Amisenus  in  the  Euxine. 

IS  (Hit),  a  city  in  the  S.  of  Mesopotamia, 
8  days'  journey  from  Babylon,  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and  upon  a  little 
river  of  the  same  name.  In  its  neighborhood 
were  the  springs  of  asphaltus,  from  which 
was  obtained  the  bitumen  that  was  used,  in- 
stead of  mortar,  in  the  walls  of  Babylon. 

ISAEUS  (-i),  one  of  the  10  Attic  orators, 
was  born  at  Chalcis,  and  came  to  Athens  at 
an  early  age.  He  wrote  judicial  orations  for 
others,  and  established  a  rhetorical  school  at 
Athens,  in  which  Demosthenes  is  said  to 
have  been  his  pupil.  He  lived  between  b.o. 
420  and  348.  Eleven  of  his  orations  are  ex- 
tant, all  relating  to  questions  of  inheritance: 
they  afford  considerable  information  respect- 
ing this  branch  of  the  Attic  law. 

iSiRA  (-ae :  Isere),  a  river  in  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensta.  descending  from  the  Graian  Alps, 
and  Sowing  into  the  Rhone  N.  of  Valeutia. 

ISAURlA  (-ae),  a  district  of  Asia  Minor, 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  Taurus,  between  Pisidia 
and  Cilicia,  whose  inhabitants,  the  Isauri, 
were  daring  robbers.  They  were  defeated  by 
the  Roman  consul,  L.  Serviiius,  in  n.o.  75,  who 
received  in  consequence  the  surname  of  Isau- 
ricus. 

ISIONDA  (-ae),  a  city  of  Pisidia  in  Asia 
Minor,  near  Termessns. 

ISIS  (-is,  idis,  or  Idos),  one  of  the  chief 
Egyptian  divinities,  wife  of  Osiris  and  moth- 
er of  Horns.  She  was  originally  the  goddess 
of  the  earth,  and  afterwards  of  the  moon. 
The  Greeks  identified  her  both  with  Demeter 
(Ceres)  and  with  Io.  [Io»]  Her  worship 
was  introduced  into  Rome  towards  the  end 
of  the  republic,  and  became  very  popular 
among  the  Romans  under  the  empire.    The 


most  important  temple  of  Isis  at  Rome  stood 
in  the  Campus  Martius,  whence  she  was  call- 
ed [via  Campensis.  The  priests  and  servants 
of  the  goddess  wore  linen  garments,  whence 
she  herself  is  called  Linvjera. 


Gnostic  Gem  of  Isis,  on  a  Scarabaeus. 

ISMXRUS  (-i)  or  ISMXRA  (-ornm),  a  town 
in  Thrace,  near  Maronea,  situated  on  a  mount- 
ain of  the  same  name,  which  produced  excel- 
lent wine.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  as 
a  town  of  the  Cicones.  The  poets  frequently 
use  the  adjective  IsmariuA  as  equivalent  to 
Thracian. 

ISMENE  (-es),  daughter  of  Oedipus  and 
Jocasta,  and  sister  of  Antigone. 

ISMENUS  (-i),  a  small  river  in  Boeotia, 
rising  in  Mount  Cithaeron,  flowing  through 
Thebes,  and  falling  into  the  lake  Hylica. 
The  brook  Dirce,  so  celebrated  in  Theban 
story,  flowed  into  the  Ismenus.  From  this 
river  Apollo  was  called  Ismenhts. 

ISOCRITES  (-is),  one  of  the  10  Attic  ora- 
tors, was  born  at  Athens  n.o.  486,  and  received 
a  careful  education.  Among  his  teachers 
were  Gorgias,  Prodicus,  and  Socrates.  He 
rtrst  taught  rhetoric  in  Chios,  and  afterwards 
at  Athens.  At  the  latter  place  he  met  with 
great  success,  and  gradually  acquired  a  large 
fortune  by  his  profession.  He  had  100  pupils, 
every  one  of  whom  paid  him  1000  drachmae. 
He  also  derived  a  large  income  from  the  ora- 
tions which  he  wrote  for  others;  but  being 
naturally  timid,  and  of  a  weakly  constitution, 
he  did  not  come  forward  as  a  public  speaker 
himself.  He  was  an  ardent  lover  of  his  coun- 
try ;  and  accordingly,  when  the  battle  of 
Chaeronea  had  destroyed  the  last  hopes  of 
freedom,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life,  n.c.  33S,  at 
the  age  of  98.  He  took  great  pains  writh  the 
composition  of  his  orations,  but  his  style  is 
artificial.  Twenty-one  of  his  orations  have 
come  down  to  us:  of  these  the  most  celebra- 
ted is  the  Panegyric  oration,  in  which  he 
shows  what  services  Athens  had  rendered  to 
Greece  in  every  period  of  her  history. 

ISSA  (-ae:  Lissa),  a  small  island  in  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
off  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  Issa,  daughter  of  Macereus  of 
Lesbos,  who  was  beloved  by  Apollo.  The 
island  was  inhabited  by  a  hardy  race  of  sail- 
ors, whose  barks  (lemba  Issaei)  were  much 
prized. 

IssF:itf)XES  (-urn),  a  Scythian  tribe  in 
Ormi  'I'ltrtnrii,  near  the  Massagetae,  whom 
they  resembled  in  their  manners.    They  are 
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represented  as  extending  as  far  as  the  bor- 
ders of  Serica. 

ISSICUS  SINUS.    [Issus.] 

ISSUS  (-i),  a  city  in  the  S.E.  extremity  of 
Cilieia,  near  the  head  of  the  Issicus  Sinus 
((rid/  of  Iskenderoon),  and  at  the  N.  foot  of 
(he  pass  of  Mount  Amanus,  called  the  Syrian 
Gates;  memorable  for  the  great  battle  in 
which  Alexander  defeated  Darius  Codoman- 
nus  (b.c.  333),  which  was  fought  in  a  narrow 
valley  near  the  town. 


to  signify  the  whole  country  S.  of  Posidonia 
on  the  W.  and  Tarentum  on  the  E.  Aftet 
the  Romans  had  conquered  Tarentum  and 
the  S.  part  of  the  peninsula,  about  n.c.  272, 
the  name  Italia  had  a  still  further  extension 
given  to  it.  It  then  signified  the  whole  coun- 
try subject  to  the  Romans,  from  the  Sicilian 
straits  as  far  N.  as  the  Arnus  and  the  Rubico. 
The  country  N.  of  these  rivers  continued  to 
he  called  Gallia  Cisalpina  and  Liguria  down 
to  the  end  of  the  republic.  Augustus  was 
the  first  who  extended  the  name  of  Italia  so 
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ISTAEVONES.     [German  ia.] 

ISTER     [Dantjuius.] 

ISTRIA  or  HISTRIA  (-ae),  a  peninsula  at 
the  N.  extremity  of  the  Adriatic,  separated 
from  Venetia  by  the  river  Timavns,  and  from 
iilyricum  by  the  river  Arsia.  Its  inhabitants, 
the  Istri  or  Histri,  were  a  warlike  Ulyrian 
race,  who  carried  on  several  wars  with  the 
Romans,  till  their  final  subjugation  by  the 
consul  C.  Claudius  Pulcher,  h.c.  177.  Their 
chief  towns  were  Tergeste  and  Pola. 

ISTROPOLIS  (-is),  ISTROS  or  ISTRIA 
(-ae),  a  town  in  Lower  Moesia,  not  far  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Danube ;  a  colony  from  Mi- 
letus. 

ITALIA  and  ITALIA  (-ae)  signified,  from 
the  time  of  Augustus,  the  country  S.  of  the 
Alps,  which  we  call  Italy.  The  name  Italia 
was  originally  used  to  indicate  a  much  more 
limited  extent  of  country.  Most  of  the  an- 
cients derived  the  name  from  an  ancient 
king,  Italus :  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Italia,  or  Vitalia,  as  it  was  also  called,  was 
the  land  of  the  Itali,  Vitali,  Vitelli,  or  Vitnli, 
an  ancient  race,  who  are  better  known  under 
the  name  of  Siculi.  This  race  was  widely 
spread  over  the  S.  half  of  the  peninsula,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  been  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  a  line  drawn  from  Mount  Garganus  on  the 
E.  to  Terracina  on  the  W.  The  Greeks  were 
ignorant  of  this  wide  extent  of  the  name. 
According  to  them  Italia  was  originally  only 
the  S.-most  part  of  what  was  afterwards  called 
Brattium,  and  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  a 
line  drawn  from  the  Lametic  to  the  Scylletic 
gulf.     They  afterwards  extended  the  name 


as  to  comprehend  the  country  from  the  Mar- 
itime Alps  to  Pola  in  Istria,  both  inclusive. 
Besides  Italia,  the  country  was  called  by  va- 
rious other  names,  especially  by  the  poets. 
These  were  IIespeiua,  a  name  which  the 
Greeks  gave  to  it,  because  it  lay  to  the  W.  of 
Greece,  or  Hesperia  Magna,  to  distinguish 
it  from  Spain  [Hesperia],  and  Saturnia,  be- 
cause Saturn  was  said  to  have  once  reigned  in 
Latium.  The  names  of  separate  parts  of  Italy 
were  also  applied  by  the  poets  to  the  whole 
country.  Thus  it  was  called  Oenotria,  orig- 
inally the  land  of  the  Oenotri,  in  the  coun- 
try afterwards  called  Bruttium  and  Lucania; 
Apsonia,  or  Opica  or  Opicia,  originally  the 
land  of  the  Ausones  or  Ausonii,  Opici  or 
Osci,  on  the  W.  coast,  in  the  country  after- 
wards called  Campania;  Tyrriienia,  proper- 
ly the  land  of  the  Tyrrheni,  also  on  the  W. 
coast,  N.  of  Ausonia  or  Opica,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  the  country  afterwards  called  Etru- 
ria;  Iapvgia,  properly  the  land  of  the  Iapy- 
ges,  on  the  E.  coast,  in  the  country  afterwards 
called  Calabria;  and  Ombrioa,  the  land  of 
theUmbri,  on  the  E.  coast,  alongside  of  Etru- 
ria.  Italy  was  never  iuhabited  by  one  single 
race.  It  contained  a  great  number  of  differ- 
ent races,  who  had  migrated  into  the  conn- 
try  at  a  very  early  period.  The  most  ancient 
inhabitants  were  Pelasgians  or  Oenotrians,  a 
branch  of  the  same  great  race  who  originally 
inhabited  Greece  and  the  coasts  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor.    They  were  also  called  Aborigines  and 

i  Siculi,  who,  as  we  have  already  seen,  were 
the  same  as  the  Vitali  or  Itali.  At  the  time 
when  Roman  history  begins,  Italy  was  in- 

I  habited  by  the  following  races.    From  the 
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mouth  of  the  Tiher,  between  its  right  bank 
and  the  sea,  dwelt  the  Etruscans,  who  ex- 
tended as  far  N.  as  the  Alps.  Alongside  of 
these,  between  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  and 
the  Adriatic,  dwelt  the  Umbriaus.  To  the  S. 
of  the  Etruscans  were  the  Sacraui,  Casci,  or 
Prisci,  Oscao  tribes,  who  had  been  driven  out 
of  the  mountains  by  the  Sabines,  had  over- 
come the  Pelasgian  tribes  of  the  Siculi,  Ab- 
origines, or  Latins,  and,  uniting  with  these 
conquered  people,  had  formed  the  people 
called  Prisci  Latiui,  subsequently  simply 
LatinL  S.  of  these  again,  as  far  as  the  river 
Laus,  were  the  Opici,  who  were  also  called 
Ausones  or  Aurunci,  and  to  whom  the  Volsci, 
Sidicini,  Saticuli,  and  Aequi,  also  belonged. 
The  S.  of  the  peninsula  was  inhabited  by  the 
Oenotrians,  who  were  subsequently  driven 
into  the  interior  by  the  numerous  Greek  col- 
onies founded  along  the  coasts.  S.  of  the 
Umbriaus,  extending  as  far  as  Mount  Garga- 
nns,  dwelt  the  various  Sabellian  or  Sabine 
tribes,  the  Sabines  proper,  the  Peligui,  Marsi, 
Marrucini,  Vestiui,  and  Hernici,  from  which 
tribes  the  warlike  race  of  the  Samnites  sub- 
sequently sprung.  From  Mount  Garganus  to 
the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  peninsula  the  conn- 
try  was  inhabited  by  the  Daunians  or  Apu- 
lians,  Peucetii,  Messapii,  and  Sallentini.  An 
account  of  these  people  is  given  in  separate 
articles.  They  were  all  eventually  subdued 
by  the  Romans,  who  became  the  masters  of 
the  whole  of  the  peninsula.  At  the  time  of 
Augustus  the  following  were  the  chief  divi- 
sions of  Italy,  an  accouut  of  which  is  also 
given  in  separate  articles:  I.  Uppkr  Italy, 
which  extended  from  the  Alps  to  the  rivers 
Macra  on  the  W.  and  Rubico  on  the  E.  It 
comprehended,  1,  Ligcria;  2,  Gallia  Cisal- 
pina  ;  3,  Venetia,  including  Carnia;  4,  Is- 
tria.  II.  Central  Italy,  sometimes  called 
Italia  Propria  (a  term  not  used  by  the  an- 
cients), to  distinguish  it  from  Gallia  Cisalpina 
or  Upper  Italy,  and  Magna  Graecia  or  Lower 
Italy,  extended  from  the  rivers  Macra  on  the 
W.  and  Rubico  on  the  E.  to  the  rivers  Silarus 
on  the  W.  and  Frento  on  the  E.  It  compre- 
hended, 1,  Etruria  ;  2,Umbria;  3,  Pioe.num, 

4.  Samnilm,  including  the  country  of  the  Sa- 
bini,  Vestiui,  Marrucini,  Marsi,  Peligui,  etc. ; 

5,  Latii'M  ;  6,  Campania.  III.  Lower  Italy, 
or  Magna  Guakcia,  included  the  remaining 
part  of  the  peninsula,  S.  of  the  rivers  Silarus 
and  Frento.  It  comprehended,  1,  Apulia,  in- 
cluding Calabria;  2,  Lucania;  3,  Brutticm. 
— Augustus  divided  Italy  into  the  following 
11  Regiones:  1,  Latium  and  Campania;  2, 
The  land  of  the  Hirpiui,  Apulia  and  Calabria ; 
3,Lucauia  and  Bruttinm;  4,  The  land  of  the 
Frentani,  Marrucini,  Peligui,  Marsi,  Vestiui, 
and  Sabini,  together  with  Samnium ;  5,  Pi- 
cenum;  6,  Umbria  and  the  district  of  Arimi- 
num,  in  what  was  formerly  called  Gallia  Cis- 
alpina ;  7,  Etruria ;  8,  Gallia  Cispadana ;  0, 
Ugurla ;  10,  The  E.  part  of  Gallia  Transpa- 
dana,  Venetia,  Carnia,  and  Istria;  11, The  W. 
part  of  Gallia  Transpadana. 

ITALICA.  (1)  A  town  in  Hispania  Baeti- 
ca,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Baetis,  N.W.  of 
Hispalis,  founded  by  Scipio  Africanus  in  the 
2d  Punic  war,  who  settled  here  some  of  his 
veterans.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  era- 
M2 


perors  Trajan  and  Hadrian. — (2)  The  name 
given  to  Corfiuium  by  the  Italian  Socii  dur- 
ing their  war  with  Rome.     [Corfinicm.] 

ITALICUS  SILIUS.    [Silics.] 

ITALUS.     [Italia.] 

ITHACA  (-ae),  a  small  island  in  the  Ionian 
sea,  off  the  coast  of  Epirus,  celebrated  as  the 
birthplace  of  Ulysses.  It  is  about  12  miles 
long,  aud  4  in  its  greatest  breadth,  and  is  di- 
vided into  2  parts",  which  are  connected  by  a 
narrow  isthmus,  not  more  than  half  a  mile 
across.  In  each  of  these  parts  there  is  a 
mountain  ridge  of  considerable  height ;  the 
one  in  the  N.  called  Xerittivi,  and  the  one  in 
the  S.  Selum.  The  city  of  Ithaca,  the  resi- 
dence of  Ulysses,  was  situated  on  a  precipi- 
tous, conical  hill,  now  called  Aeto,  or  "eagle's 
cliff,"  occupying  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
isthmus  mentioned  above.  Ithaca  is  now 
one  of  the  7  Ionian  islands  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Great  Britain. 

ITIIOME  (-es),  a  strong  fortress  in  Messe- 
nia,  situated  on  a  mountain  of  the  same  name, 
which  afterwards  formed  the  citadel  of  the 
town  of  Messene.  It  was  taken  by  the  Spar- 
tans, b.o.  723,  at  the  end  of  the  2d  Messenian 
war,  and  again  in  455,  at  the  end  of  the  3d 
Messenian  war. 

ITIUS  PORTUS,  a  harbor  of  the  Morini, 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Gaul,  from  which  Caesar 
set  sail  for  Britain,  probably  Vissant,  or  Wit' 
sand,  near  Calais. 

ITON.    [Itonia.] 

ITONIA  (-ae),  ITONIAS  (-adis),  or  ITO- 
NIS  (-idis),  a  surname  of  Athena  (Minerva), 
derived  from  the  town  of  Iton,  in  the  S.  of 
PhtMotis  in  Thessaly.  Here  the  goddess  had 
a  celebrated  sanctuary,  and  hence  is  called 
Incola  Itoni. 

iTtJRAEA  or  IT¥RAEA,  a  district  on  the 
N.E.  borders  of  Palestine,  inhabited  by  an 
Arabian  people  of  warlike  and  predatory 
habits.  Augustus  gave  Ituraea,  which  had 
been  hitherto  ruled  by  its  native  princes,  to 
the  family  of  Herod.  During  the  ministry 
of  our  Saviour  it  was  governed  by  Philip, 
the  brother  of  Herod  Autipas,  as  tetrarch. 

ITYS.    [Tereus.] 

IULIS  (-idis),  the  chief  town  in  Ceos ;  the 
birthplace  of  Simonides.     [Ceos.] 

IULUS.  (1)  Son  of  Aeneas,  usually  called 
Ascanius.  [Ascanius.]  —  (2)  Eldest  son  of 
Ascanius,  who  claimed  the  government  of 
Latium,  but  was  obliged  to  give  it  up  to  his 
brother  Silvius. 

IXlON  (-ouis),  king  of  the  Lapithae,  son 
of  Phlegyas,  and  the  lather  of  Pirithons.  He 
treacherously  murdered  his  father-in-law,  to 
avoid  paying  the  bridal  gifts  he  had  prom- 
ised, and  when  no  one  would  purify  him  of 
this  treacherous  murder,  Zeus  (Jupiter)  car- 
ried him  up  to  heaveu,  and  there  purified  him. 
But  Ixion  was  ungrateful  to  the  father  of  the 
gods,  and  attempted  to  win  the  love  of  Hera 
(Juno).  Zeus  thereupon  created  a  phantom 
resembling  Hera,  aud  by  it  Ixion  became  the 
father  of  a  Centaur.  [Cf.ntauri.]  Ixion  was 
fearfully  punished  for  his  impious  ingrati* 
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Ithome,  from  the  Stadium  of 


tnde.  His  hands  and  feet  were  chained  by 
Hermes  (Mercury)  to  a  wheel,  which  is  said 
to  have  rolled  perpetually  in  the  air. 


IXT5NIDES  (-ae),  i.  e.  Pirithous,  the  son 
of  Ixion — The  Centaurs  are  also  called  Ixi' 
onidae. 


JACCETANI  (-Oram),  a  people  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
Iberus. 

JAN  A.     [Janus.] 

JANICtJLTJM.     [Roma.] 

JANUS  (-i)  and  JANA  (-ae),  a  pair  of  an- 
cient Latin  divinities,  who  were  worshiped 


Janm.    (From  a  Coin  of  Sex.  Pompeius,  in  the  British 
Museum.; 

as  the  sun  and  moon.  The  names  Janus  and 
Jana  are  only  other  forms  of  Dianus  and  Di- 
ana, which  words  contain  the  same  root  as 
dies,  day.  Janus  occupied  an  important  place 
in  the  Roman  religion.  He  presided  over  the 
beginning  of  every  thing,  and  was  therefore 
always  invoked  first  in  every  undertaking, 


even  before  Jupiter.  He  opened  the  year  and 
the  seasons,  and  hence  the  first  month  of  the 
year  was  called  after  him.  He  was  the  porter 
of  heaven,  and  therefore  bore  the  surnames 
Patulous  or  Patulcitis,  the  "opener,"  and 
Clusius  or  Clusivnis,  the  "shutter."  On 
earth  also  he  was  the  guardian  deity  of  gates, 
and  hence  is  commonly  represented  with  2 
heads,  because  every  door  looks  2  ways  (Ja- 
nus bifrons).  He  is  sometimes  represented 
with  4  heads  (Janus  quadrifrons),  because  he 
presided  over  the  4  seasons.  At  Rome,  Nu- 
ma  is  said  to  have  dedicated  to  Janus  the 


Temple  of  Janus  closed,  on  a  Coin  of  Nero. 
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covered  passage  bearing  his  name,  which  was 
opened  in  times  of  war,  and  closed  in  times 
of  peace.  This  passage  is  commonly,  hut  er- 
roneously, called  a  temple.  It  stood  close  by 
the  forum.  It  appears  to  have  been  left  open 
in  war  to  indicate  symbolically  that  the  god 
had  gone  out  to  assist  the  Roman  warriors, 
and  to  have  been  shut  in  time  of  peace  that 
the  god,  the  safeguard  of  the  city,  might  not 
escape.  On  new-year's  day,  which  was  the 
principal  festival  of  the  god,  people  gave 
presents  to  one  another,  consisting  of  sweet- 
meats and  copper  coins,  showing  on  one  side 
the  double  head  of  Janus  and  on  the  other  a 
ship.  The  general  name  for  these  presents 
was  strenae. 

JAS5N  (-onis).  (1)  Son  of  Aeson,  and  the 
celebrated  leader  of  the  Argonauts.  His  fa- 
ther, Aeson,  who  reigned  at  Iolcus  in  Thes- 
saly,  was  deprived  of  the  kingdom  by  his 
half-brother  Pelias,  who  attempted  to  take 
the  life  of  the  infant  Jason.  He  was  saved 
by  his  friends,  and  intrusted  to  the  care  of 
the  Centaur  Chiron.  When  he  had  grown  up 
he  came  to  Iolcus,  aud  demanded  the  king- 
dom, which  Pelias  promised  to  surrender  to 
him,  provided  he  brought  the  golden  fleece, 
which  was  in  the  possession  of  king  AeGtes 
in  Colchis,  and  was  guarded  by  an  ever-watch- 
ful  dragon.  Jason  willingly  undertook  the 
enterprise,  and  set  sail  in  the  ship  Argo,  ac- 
companied by  the  chief  heroes  of  Greece.  He 
obtained  the  fleece  with  the  assistance  of 
Medea,  whom  he  made  his  wife,  and  along 
with  whom  he  returned  to  Iolcus.  The  his- 
tory of  his  exploits  on  this  enterprise  is  re- 
lated elsewhere.  [Argon autae.]  In  order 
to  avenge  the  death  of  his  father,  who  had 
been  slain  by  Pelias  during  his  absence,  Me- 
dea, at  the  instigation  of  Jason,  persuaded 
the  daughters  of  Pelias  to  cut  their  father  to 
pieces  and  boil  him,  in  order  to  restore  him 
to  youth  and  vigor,  as  she  had  before  changed 
a  ram  into  a  lamb,  by  boiling  the  ram  in  a 
caldron.  Pelias  thu3  perished  miserably; 
aud  his  son  Acastus  expelled  Jason  and  Me- 
dea from  Iolcus.  They  then  went  to  Corinth, 
where  they  lived  happily  for  several  years, 
until  Jasou  deserted  Medea,  in  order  to  mai- 
ry  Glauce  or  Creusa,  daughter  of  Creou,  the 
king  of  the  country.  Medea  fearfully  re- 
venged this  insult.  She  sent  Glauce  a  poi- 
soned garment,  which  burned  her  to  death 
when  she  put  it  on.  Creon  likewise  perished 
Jn  the  flames.  Medea  also  killed  her  children 
"by  Jason,  and  then  fled  to  Athens  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  winged  dragons.  The  death  of 
Jason  is"  related  variously.  According  to 
some,  he  made  away  with  himself  from  grief; 
according  to  others,  he  was  crushed  by  the 
poop  of  the  ship  Argo,  which  fell  upon  him 
as  he  was  lying  under  it.— (2)  Tyrant  of  Phe- 
rae,  was  elected  Tagus  or  generalissimo  of 
Thessaly,  ij.o.  374.  He  possessed  great  pow- 
er, and  aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  Greece, 
but  he  was  assassinated  in  370. 

JAXARTES  (-is:  Syr  or  Syhoun),  a  great 
river  of  Central  Asia:  flowing  N.W.  into  the 
Sea  of  Aral:  the  ancients  supposed  it  to  fall 
into  the  N.  side  of  the  Caspian,  not  distin- 
guishing between  the  2  seas.    It  divided  Sog- 


diana  from  Scythia.  On  its  banks  dwelt  a 
Scythian  tribe  called  Jaxartae. 

JERICHO  or  HIERICHUS,  a  city  of  the 
Canaanites,  in  a  plain  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
Jordan,  near  its  mouth,  destroyed  by  Joshua, 
but  afterwards  rebuilt. 

JERUSALEM  or  HIEROSOLYMA  (-orum), 
the  capital  of  Palestine,  in  Asia.  It  was  orig- 
inally the  chief  city  of  the  Jebusites,  a  Ca- 
naanitish  tribe,  but  was  taken  by  David  in 
n.c.  1050,  aud  was  made  by  him  the  capital  of 
the  kiugdom  of  Israel.  After  the  division  of 
the  kingdom,  under  Rehoboam,  it  remained 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  until  it 
was  entirely  destroyed,  aud  its  inhabitants 
were  carried  into  captivity  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, king  of  Babylon,  n.o.  588.  In  530  the 
Jewish  exiles,  having  been  permitted  by  Cy- 
rus to  return,  began  to  rebuild  the  city  and 
temple  ;  and  the  work  was  completed  in 
about  24  years.  After  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  Jerusalem  was  subject  first  to 
the  Greek  kings  of  Egypt,  and  afterwards  to 
the  Greek  kings  of  Syria ;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  attempts  made  by  Antiochus  IV.  Epiph- 
aues  to  root  out  the  national  religion,  the 
Jews  rose  in  rebellion  under  the  Maccabees, 
and  eventually  succeeded  in  establishing  their 
independence.  Jerusalem  now  became  the 
capital  of  a  separate  kingdom,  governed  by 
the  Maccabees.  Respecting  the  history  of 
this  kingdom,  see  Palaestina.  In  a.i>.  70 
the  rebellion  of  the  Jews  against  the  Romans 
was  put  down,  and  Jerusalem  was  taken  by 
Titus,  after  a  siege  of  several  mouths,  and 
was  razed  to  the  ground.  In  consequence  of 
a  new  revolt  of  the  Jews,  the  emperor  Hadri- 
an resolved  to  destroy  all  vestiges  of  their 
national  and  religious  peculiarities ;  and,  as 
one  meaus  to  this  end,  he  established  a  new 
Roman  colony  on  the  ground  where  Jerusa- 
lem had  stood,  by  the  name  of  Aelia  Capito- 
lina,  and  built  a  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitoli- 
mis  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem, 
a.o.  135.  The  establishment  of  Christianity 
as  the  religion  of  the  Roman  empire  restored 
to  Jerusalem  its  sacred  character.  Jerusalem 
stands  due  W.  of  the  head  of  the  Dead  Sea,  at 
the  distance  of  about.  20  miles  (in  a  straight 
line),  aud  about  35  miles  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean, on  an  elevated  platform,  divided  by  a 
series  of  valleys  from  hills  which  surround  it 
on  every  side.  This  platform  has  a  general 
slope  from  W.  to  E.,  its  highest  point  being 
the  summit  of  Mount  Zion,  in  the  S. W.  cor- 
ner of  the  city,  on  which  stood  the  original 
"city  of  David."  The  S.E.  part  of  the  plat- 
form is  occupied  by  the  hill  called  Moriah, 
on  which  the  temple  stood,  and  the  E.  part 
by  the  hill  called  Acra ;  but  these  two  sum- 
mits are  now  hardly  distinguishable  from  the 
general  surface  of  the  platform,  probably  on 
account  of  the  gradual  filling  up  of  the  val- 
leys between.  The  height  of  Mount  Zion  it? 
2535  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  about  300  feet  above  the  valley 
below. 

J(3CASTE  (-es)  or  JOCASTA  (-&e\  called 
EPICASTE  (-es)  in  Homer,  wife  of  Laius, 
and  mother  of  Oedipus.     [Oedipus.] 

JOPPE  (es),  JOPPA   (-ae:   O.  T.  Japho 
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Jaffa),  an  ancient  maritime  city  of  Palestine, 
lying  S.  of  the  boundary  between  Judaea  and 
Samaria. 

JORDANES  (-is :  Jordan),  a  river  of  Pales- 
tine, rising  at  the  S.  foot  of  Mount  Hermou 
(the  S.-most  part  of  Anti-Libanus),  flowing 
S.  into  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Lake  of  Tiberias), 
and  thence  into  the  lake  Asphaltites  {Dead 
Sea),  where  it  is  finally  lost 

JOSEPHUS,  FLAVIUS  (i),  the  Jewish 
historian,  born  at  Jerusalem,  A.n.  37,  was 
one  of  the  generals  of  the  Jews  in  their  re- 
volt against  the  Romans.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Vespasian,  who  spared  his  life 
through  the  intercession  of  Titus.  Josephus 
thereupon  assumed  the  character  of  a  proph- 
et, and  predicted  to  Vespasian  that  the  em- 
pire should  one  day  be  his  and  his  sou's. 
Josephus  was  present  with  Titus  at  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  accompanied 
him  to  Rome.  He  received  the  freedom  of 
the  city  from  Vespasian,  and  was  treated 
with  great  favor  by  this  emperor,  and  by  his 
pnccessors.Titns  and  Domitian.  He  assumed 
the  name  of  Flavins,  as  a  dependent  of  the 
Flavian  family,  and  died  about  a.d.  100.— 
The  works  of  Josephus  are  writteu  in  Greek. 
The  most  important,  entitled  Jewish  Antiq- 
uities, in  20  books,  gives  an  account  of  Jew- 
ish History  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to 
a.i>.  66,  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish 
revolt,  An  account  of  this  revolt  is  iriven  by 
him  in  his  History  of  the  Jeioish  War,  in  7 
books.     In  the  former  of  these  works  he 


seoks  to  accommodate  the  Jewish  religion  ta 
heathen  tastes  and  prejudices. 

J6VIANUS,  FLAVIUS  CLAUDIUS  (-i), 
elected  emperor  by  the  soldiers,  in  June,  a.ix. 
863,  after  the  death  of  Julian  [Jumanus], 
whom  he  had  accompanied  in  his  campaign 
against  the  Persians.  He  made  peace  with 
the  Persians,  and  died  in  364,  after  a  reign  of 
little  more  than  7  mouths.  Jovian  was  a 
Christian  ;  but  he  protected  the  heathens. 

JUBA  (-ae).  (1)  King  of  Numidia,  and 
son  of  Hiempsal,  joined  Pompey's  party,  and 
trained  a  victory  over  Curio,  Caesar's  legate, 
B.O.  4'J.  He  afterwards  fought  along  with 
Scipio  against  Caesar;  and  after  the  battle 
of  Thapsus  (46)  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 
—(2)  Son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  child  at  the 
time  of  his  father's  death,  and  was  carried  by. 
Caesar  to  Rome,  where  he  received  an  ex- 
cellent education.  He  became  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  day,  and  wrote  nu- 
merous works  on  historical"  and  other  sub- 
jects. In  i».o.  30  Augustus  reinstated  him 
in  his  paternal  kingdom  of  Numidia,  and 
gave  him  in  marriage  Cleopatra,  otherwise 
called  Selene,  the  daughter  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra.  Five  years  afterwards  (25)  Au- 
gustus gave  him  Mauretania  in  exchange  for 
Numidia,  which  was  reduced  to  a  Roman 
province.  He  died  in  Mauretania,  about 
A.n.  19. 

JUDAEA,  JUDAEI.     [Pat.aestina.] 

JUGURTHA  (-ae),  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Mastanabal,  and  a  grandson  of  Masinlssa. 
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lie  lost  his  father  at  an  early  age,  but  was 
brought  up  l>y  Miclpsa  with"  his  own  sous, 
Hiempsal  and  Adherbal.  Jngurtha  was  a 
brave,  able,  and  ambitious  prince.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  greatly  while  serving 
under  Scipio  against  Numantia,  in  B.O.  184 
Micipsa,  on  his  death  in  US,  bequeathed  his 
kingdom  to  Jngurtha  and  his  2  sons,  Hiemp- 
sal  and  Adherbal,  in  common.  Jngurtha 
aspired  to  the  sole  sovereignty.  He  assassi- 
nated Hiempsal  soon  after  his  father's  death, 
and  a  division  of  the  kingdom  between  Jn- 
gurtha and  Adherbal  was  then  made  by  the 
Roman  senate;  but  shortly  afterwards  Ju- 
gurtha  attacked  Adherbal,  took  him  prisoner, 
and  put  him  to  death  (118).  The  Romans 
had  previously  commanded  him  to  abstain 
from  hostilities  against  Adherbal;  and  as  he 
h:ul  paid  no  attention  to  their  commands, 
they  now  declared  war  against  him.  The 
consul  L.  Calpurnius  Bestia  was  sent  into 
Africa  (111) ;  but  by  large  sums  of  money 
Jngurtha  purchased  from  him  a  favorable 
peace.  But  this  disgraceful  proceeding  ex- 
cited the  greatest  indignation  at  Rome.  The 
peace  was  disowned;  and  the  war  renewed 
uuder  the  command  of  the  consul  Sp.  Pos- 
tuinins  Albinos:  but  during  the  absence  of 
the  consul,  his  brother  Aulas  was  defeated 
by  Jngurtha  (lit)).  Next  year  (109)  the  con- 
sul Q.  Caecilins  Metellus  was  sent  into 
Africa  at  the  head  of  a  new  army.  In  the 
course  of  2  years  Metellus  frequently  defeat- 
ed Jngurtha",  and  at  length  drove  him  to  take 
refuge  among  the  Gaetulians.  Iu  107  Me- 
tellus was  succeeded  in  the  command  by 
Mari us.  The  cause  of  Jngurtha  was  now 
supported  by  his  father-in-law,  Bocchus,  king 
of  Mauretania ;  but  Marios  defeated  their 
united  forces,  and  Bocchus  purchased  the 
forgiveness  of  the  Romans  by  surrendering 
his  son-in-law  to  Sulla,  the  quaestor  of  Ma- 
rios  (106).  Jugurtha  was  carried  a  prisoner 
to  Rome,  and  after  adorning  the  triumph  of 
Marina  (Jan.  1, 104),  was  thrown  into  a  dun- 
geon, and  there  starved  to  death. 

JULIA  (-ae).  (1)  Aunt  of  Caesar  the  dic- 
tator, and  wife  of  C.  Marina  the  elder.— (2) 
Mother  of  M.  Antonius,  the  triumvir.— (3) 
Sister  of  Caesar  the  dictator,  and  wife  of  M. 
Atius  Balbns,  by  whom  she  had  Atia,  the 
mother  of  Augustus.  [Atia.]— (4)  Daughter 
of  Caesar  the  dictator,  by  Cornelia,  was  mar- 
ried to  Cn.  Pompey  iu  59,  and  died  iu  child- 
bed in  54.— (5)  Daughter  of  Augustus,  by 
Scribonia,  and  his  only  child,  born  in  39,  and 
thrice  married:  1,  To"M.  Marcellus,  her  first 
cousin,  in  25;  2,  After  his  death  (23),  with- 
out issue,  to  M.  Agrippa,  by  whom  she  had 
3  sons,  C.  and  L.  Caesar,  and  Agrippa  Pos- 
tumus,  and  2  daughters,  Julia  and  Agrippina ; 
3,  After  Agrippa's  death,  in  12,  to  Tiberius 
Nero,  the  future  emperor.  In  consequence 
of  her  adulteries,  Augustus  banished  her  to 
Pandataria,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Cam- 
pania, b.o.  2.  She  was  afterwards  removed 
to  Rheginm.  She  died  in  a.t>.  14,  soon  after 
the  accession  of  Tiberius. — (6)  Daughter  of 
the  preceding,  and  wife  of  L.  Aemilius  Pan- 
lus.  She  inherited  her  mother's  licentious- 
ness, and  was,  in  consequence,  banished  by 
her  grandfather  Augustus  to  the  little  island 


Tremerns,  on  the  coast  of  Apulia,  a.i>.  9. 

She  died  a.r.  28 (7)  Youngest  child  of  Ger- 

manicus  and  Agrippina,  put  to  death  by 
Claudius  at  Messalina's  instigation.  —  (8) 
Daughter  of  Drusus  and  Livia,  the  sister  of 
Germanicus,  also  put  to  death  by  Claudius 
at  the  Instigation  of  Messalina,  59. 

JULIA  GENS,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
patrician  houses  at  Rome,  was  of  Alban 
origin,  and  was  removed  to  Rome  by  Tullus 
Hostilius  upon  the  destruction  of  Alba  Lon- 

fa.     It  claimed  descent  from  the  mythical 
ulus,  the  son  of  Venus  and  Auchises.     The 
most  distinguished  family  in  the  geus  is  that 
of  Caesar. 
JULIANUS,  FLAVIUS  CLAUDIUS,  usu- 


and 


lamed    the 


ally  called  JULIAN, 
APOSTATE,  Roman 
emperor,  a.i>.  361-363. 
He  was  born  at  Con- 
stantinople, a.d.  331, 
and  was  the  son  of  Ju- 
lius Constantius,  and 
the  nephew  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great. 
Julian  and  his  elder 
brother,  Gallus,  were 
the  only  members  of 
the  imperial  family 
whose  lives  were  spar- 
ed by  the  sons  of  Con- 
stantino the  Great,  on 
the  death  of  the  latter 
in  337.  The  2  brothers 
were  educated  with 
care,  and  were  brought 
up  in  the  principles  of 
the  Christiau  religion. 
Julian  abandoned 
Christianity  in  hisheart 
at  an  early  period ;  but 
fear  of  the  emperor 
Constantius  prevented 
him  from  making  an 
open  declaration  of  his 
apostasy.  He  devoted 
himself'with  ardor  to 
the  study  of  Greek  literature  and  philosophy ; 
and  among  his  fellow-students  at  Athens 
were  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  and  Basil,  both  of 
whom  afterwards  became  so  celebrated  in 
the  Christian  church.  Julian  did  not  remain 
long  at  Athens.  Having  been  sent  by  Con- 
stantius into  Gaul  to  oppose  the  Germans,  he 
carried  on  war  against  the  latter  for  5  years 
(356-360)  with  great  success.  In  360  he  was 
proclaimed  emperor  by  his  soldiers  in  Paris ; 
and  the  opportune  death  of  Constantius  in 
the  following  year  left  him  the  undisputed 
master  of  the  empire.  He  now  publicly 
avowed  himself  a  pagan.  His  brief  reign 
was  chiefly  occupied  by  his  military  prepara- 
tions against  the  Persians.  In  363  he  crossed 
the  Tigris,  and  marched  into  the  interior  of 
the  country  in  search  of  the  Persian  king; 
but  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  in  consequence 
of  the  sufferings  of  his  army  from  waut  of 
water  and  provisions.  In  his  retreat  he  was 
attacked  by  the  Persians,  and  slain  in  battle. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Jovian.  [Jovianc&J 
Julian  wrote  a  lame  number  of  works,  many 
of  which  are  extant.    His  style  is  remarkably 
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pure,  and  is  a  close  imitation  of  the  style  of 
the  classical  Greek  writers. 

JULIUS  CAESAR.     [Caesar.] 

JUNIA  GENS,  an  ancient  patrician  honse 
at  Rome,  to  which  belonged  the  celebrated 
M.  Junius  Brntus,  who  took  such  an  active 
part  in  expelling  the  Tarquins.  But  after- 
wards the  gens  appears  as  only  a  plebeian 
one.  The  chief  families  were  those  of  Bru- 
tus and  Sii.anus. 

JtJNO  (-Gnis),  called  HERA  by  the  Greeks. 
The  Greek  goddess  is  spoken  of  in  a  separate 
article.  [Hera.]  The  word  Ju-no  contains 
the  same  root  as  Ju-piter.    As  Jupiter  is  the 


Th«  Barberini  Juno.    (Vatican  Museum.) 


king  of  heaven  and  of  the  gods,  so  Juno  is 
the  queen  of  heaven,  or  the  female  Jupiter. 
She  was  worshiped  at  Rome  as  the  queen  of 
heaven  from  early  times,  with  the  surname 
|  of  Regina.  As  Jupiter  was  the  protector  of 
I  the  male  sex,  so  Juno  watched  over  the  fe- 
male sex.  She  was  supposed  to  accompany 
every  woman  through  life,  from  the  moment 
of  her  birth  to  her  death.  Hence  she  bore 
the  special  surname  of  Virginalis  and  Matro- 
na,  as  well  as  the  general  ones  of  Opigena 
and  Sospita;  and  under  the  last-mentioned 
name  she  was  worshiped  at  Lanuvium.  On 
their  birthday  women  offered  sacrifices  to 
Juno,  surnamed  Xatalis ;  but  the  great  festi- 
val, celebrated  by  all  the  women 
in  honor  of  Juno,  was  called  Ma- 
tronalia,  and  took  place  on  the  1st 
of  March.  From  her  presiding 
over  the  marriage  of  women,  she 
was  called  Juga  or  Jugalis,  and 
had  a  variety  of  other  names,  such 
as  J'ronuba,  Cinxia,  Lucina,  etc 
The  month  of  June,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  originally  called  Ju- 
nonius,  was  considered  to  be  the 
most  favorable  period  for  mar- 
rying. Women  in  childbed  in- 
voked Juno  Lucina  to  help  them, 
and  newly  born  children  were 
likewise  under  her  protection  ; 
hence  she  was  sometimes  con- 
founded with  the  Greek  Artemis 
or  Ilithyia.  Juno  was  further, 
like  Saturn,  the  guardian  of  the 
finances,  and,  under  the  name  of 
Moneta,  she  had  a  temple  on  the 
Capitoline  Hill,  which  contained 
the  mint. 

JUPITER  (Jovis),  called  ZEUS 
by  the  Greeks.  The  Greek  god 
is  spoken  of  in  a  separate  article. 
[Zeis.]  The  Roman  Jupiter  was 
originally  an  elemental  divinity, 
and  his  name  signifies  the  father 
or  lord  of  heaven,  being  a  con- 
traction of  Diovis  pater,  or  LHes- 
piter.  Being  the  lord  of  heaven, 
he  was  worshiped  as  the  god  of 
rain,  storms,  thunder,  and  light- 
nings, whence  he  had  the  epithets 
of  Pluvius,  Fulgurator,  Tonitni- 
aUs,  Tonans,  and  Fulminator.  He 
was  the  highest  and  most  power- 
ful amongthe  gods,  and  was  hence 
called  the  Best  and  Most  High 
(Optimtis  Maximus).  His  temple 
at  Rome  stood  on  the  lofty  hill  of 
the  Capitol,  whence  he  derived 
the  surname  of  Capitolinus  and 
Tarpeius.  He  was  regarded  as 
the  special  protector  of  Rome. 
As  such  he  was  worshiped  by  the 
consuls  on  entering  upon  their 
office  ;  and  the  triumph  of  a  vic- 
torious general  was  a  solemn  pro- 
cession to  his  temple.  He  there- 
fore bore  the  surnames  of  Impc- 
rator,  Victor,  Invictm,  Statnr, 
Opituht*,  Feretrius,  Praedator, 
Triumjifiator,  and  the  like.  Un- 
der all  these  surnames  he  had 
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temples  or  statues  at  Rome.  Under 
the   name  of  Jupiter    Capitolinw  he 

presided  over  the  great  Roman  games  • 
and  under  the  name  of  Jupiter  Latialis 
or  Latiari*,  over  the  Feriae  Latinae. 
Jupiter,  according  to  the  belief  of  the 
Romans,  determined  the  course  of  all 
human  affairs.  He  foresaw  the  future; 
and  the  events  happening  in  it  were 
the  results  of  his  will,  lie  revealed 
the  future  to  man  through  signs  in  the 
heavens  aud  the  flight  of  birds,  which 
are  hence  called  the  messengers  of  Ju- 
piter, while  the  god  himself  is  desig- 
nated as  Prodigiaiis.  that  is,  the  sender 
of  prodigies.  For  the  same  reason  the 
god  was  invoked  at  the  beginning  of 
every  undertaking,  whether  sacred  or 

Erot'ane,  together  with  Janus,  who 
leeeed  the  beginning  itself.  Jupiter 
was  further  regarded  as  the  guardian 
of  law,  and  as  the  protector  of  justice 
and  virtue.  He  maintained  the  sanc- 
tity of  an  oath,  and  presided  over  all 
transactions  which  were  based  upon 
faithfulness  and  justice.  Hence  Fides  0 
was  his  companion  on  the  Capitol, 
along  with  Victoria;  aud  hence  a  trai- 
tor to  his  country  and  persons  guilty  of  per- 
jury were  thrown  down  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock.— As  Jupiter  was  the  lord  of  heaven,  and 
consequently  the  prince  of  light,  the  white 
color  was  sacred  to  him:  white  animals  were 
sacrificed  to  him,  his  chariot  was  believed  to 
be  drawn  by  4  white  horses,  his  priests  wore 
white  caps,"and  the  consuls  were  attired  in 
white  when  they  offered  sacrifices  in  the  Cap- 
itol the  day  they  entered  on  their  office.  The 
worship  of  Jupiter  at  Home  was  under  the 
special  care  of  the  Flavien  Dialis,  who  was  the 
highest  in  rank  of  all  the  flamens. 


Jupiter. 

JURA  or  JURASSUS  MONS,  a  range  of 
mountaius  running  N.  of  the  lake  Lemanus 
as  far  as  Augusta  Kauracoruin  {August,  near 
finale),  on  the  Rhine,  forming  the  boundary 
between  the  Sequani  and  Helvetii. 

JUSTINIANUS  (-i),  surnamed  Tiif.  Gni  at, 
emperor  of  Constautiuople,  527-5C5,  requires 


notice  in  this  work  only  on  account  of  his 
legislation.  He  appointed  a  commission  of 
jurists  to  draw  up  a  complete  body  of  law. 
They  executed  their  task  by  compiling  two 
great  works — one  called  Digesta  or  Pandectae, 
in  50  books,  being  a  collection  of  all  that  was 
valuable  in  the  works  of  preceding  jurists  ; 
and  the  other  called  the  Justinianeus  Codex, 
being  a  collection  of  the  imperial  constitu- 
tions. To  these  two  works  was  subsequent- 
ly added  an  elementary  treatise,  in  4  books, 
under  the  title  of  Institutioncs.  Justinian 
subsequently  published  various  new  constitu- 
tions, to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Xovrftae 
Constitvtiones.  The  4  legislative  works  of 
Justinian,  the  Institiitiones,  Digesta  or  Pan- 
dectae, Codex,  and  Novellae,  are  included  under 
the  general  name  of  Corpus  Juris  Civili*,  and 
form  the  Roman  law,  as  received  in  Europe. 

JUSTINUS  (-5),  the  historian,  of  uncertain 
date,  is  the  author  of  an  extaut  work  entitled 
Historiarum  Philippicarum  Libri  XL1 V. 
This  work  is  taken  from  the  Historiae  Phi- 
lippicae  ofTrogusPompeius,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Augustus.  The  title  PhiUppieae  was 
given  to  it  because  its  main  object  was  to 
give  the  history  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy, 
with  all  its  branches  ;  but  in  the  execution  of 
this  design  Trogus  permitted  himself  to  in- 
dulge in  so  many  excursions  that  the  work 
formed  a  kind  of  universal  history  from  the 
rise  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy  to  the  con- 
quest of  the  East  by  Rome.  The  original 
work  of  Trogus,  which  was  one  of  great  value, 
is  lost.  The  work  of  Justin  is  not  so  much 
an  abridgment  of  that  of  Trogus  as  a  selec- 
tion of  such  parts  as  seemed  to  him  most 
worthy  of  being  generally  known. 

JUTURNA  (-ae),  the  nymph  of  a  fountain 
in  Latium,  famous  for  its  healing  qualities, 
Whose  water  was  used  in  most  sacrifices.  A 
pond  in  the  forum,  between  the  temples  of 
Castor  and  Vesta,  was  called  Lacus  Juturnae. 
The  nymph  is  said  to  have  been  beloved  by 


JUVENALIS. 
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Jupiter,  who  rewarded  her  with  immortality 
and  dominion  over  the  waters.  Virgil  calls 
her  the  sister  of  Turnus. 

JUVENILIS  (-is),  DECIMUS  JUNIUS  (-i), 
the  great  Roman  satirist,  of  whose  life  we 
have  few  authentic  particulars.  His  ancient 
biographers  relate  that  he  was  either  the  son 
or  the  "  alumnus"  of  a  rich  freedmau  ;  that 
he  occupied  himself,  until  he  had  nearly 
reached  the  term  of  middle  life,  in  declaim- 
ing; that,  having  subsequently  composed 
some  clever  lines  upon  Paris  the  pantomine, 
he  was  induced  to  cultivate  assiduously  satir- 
ical composition ;  and  that,  in  consequence 
of  his  attacks  upon  Paris  becoming  known  to 
the  court,  the  poet,  although  now  an  old  man 
of  80,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
body  of  troops  in  a  remote  district  of  Egypt, 
where  he  died  shortly  afterwards.  But  "the 
only  facts  with  regard  to  Juvenal  upon  which 
we  can  implicitly  rely  are,  that  he  flourished 
towards  the  close  of  the  first  century ;  that 
Aquinum,  if  not  the  place  of  his  nativity,  was 
at  least  his  chosen  residence  ;  and  that  he  is 
in  all  probability  the  friend  whom  Martial  ad- 
dresses in  3  epigrams.  Each  of  his  satires  is 
a  finished  rhetorical  essay— energetic,  glow- 
ing, and  sonorous.  He  denounces  vice  in  the 
most  indignant  terms  ;  but  the  obvious  tone 
of  exaggeration  which  pervades  all  his  invec- 
tives leaves  us  in  doubt  how  far  this  sustain- 
ed passion  is  real,  and  how  far  assumed  for 


show.   The  extant  works  of  Juvenal  consist  of 
10  satires,  all  composed  in  heroic  hexameter. 


Juvenal. 
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LABDACIDAE.    [Labbactjs.] 

LABDACUS  (-!),  son  of  the  Theban  king 
Polydorus,  by  Nycteis,  daughter  of  Nyctens. 
Labdacus  lost  his  father  at  an  early  age,  and 
was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  Nyc- 
tens, and  afterwards  under  that  of  Lycus,  a 
brother  of  Nycteus.  When  Labdacus  had 
grown  up  to  manhood,  Lycus  surrendered  the 
government  to  him ;  and  on  the  death  of 
Labdacus,  which  occurred  soon  after,  Lycus 
undertook  the  guardianship  of  his  son  Lains, 
the  father  of  Oedipus.  The  name  Labdacldae 
is  frequently  given  to  the  descendants  of 
Labdacus — Oedipus,  Polynices,  Eteocles,  and 
Antigone. 

LABDlLUM.     [Syrauusak.] 

LABEATES  (-lira),  a  warlike  people  in 
Dalmatia,  whose  chief  town  was  Scodra,  and 
in  whose  territory  was  the  Labeatis  Pains 
(Lake  of  Scutari),  through  which  the  river 
Barbana  runs. 

LlBEO  (-onis),  ANTISTIUS  (-i).  (1)  A 
Roman  jurist,  one  of  the  murderers  of  Julius 
Caesar,  put  an  end  to  his  life  after  the  battle 
of  Philippi,  b.o.  42. --(2)  Son  of  the  preceding, 
and  a  still  more  eminent  jurist.  He  adopted 
the  republican  opinions  of  his  father,  and  was 
in  consequence  disliked  by  Augustus.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Labeone  inxanior  of  Horace 
was  a  stroke  leveled  against  the  jurist,  in  or- 
der to  please  the  emperor.  Labeo  wrote  a 
large  number  of  works,  which  are  cited  in  the 
Digest.  He  was  the  founder  of  one  of  the  2 
great  legal  schools  spoken  of  under  Capito. 


LlBERlUS,  DECIMUS  (-i),  a  Roman 
eques,  and  a  distinguished  writer  of  mimes, 
was  born  about  b.o.  10T,  and  died  in  43,  at 
Puteoli,  in  Campania.  He  was  compelled  by 
Caesar  to  appear  on  the  stage  in  45,  in  order 
to  contend  with  Syr  us,  a  professional  mimus, 
although  the  profession  of  a  mimus  was  in- 
famous ;  but  he  took  his  revenge  by  pointing 
his  wit  at  Caesar. 

LABICI  or  LlVlCI  (-ornm :  Colonna),  an 
ancient  town  in  Latium,  on  a  hill  of  the  Alban 
mountain,  15  miles  S.E.  of  Rome,  W.  of Prae- 
neste,  and  N.E.  of  Tusculum.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Romans  b.o.  418. 

LABIENUS  (-i).  (1)  T.,  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  b.o.  03,  was  a  friend  and  partisan  of 
Caesar,  and  his  chief  legatus  in  his  wars 
against  the  Gauls ;  but  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war  in  b.c.  49,  he  went  over  to 
Pompey.  He  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Mun- 
da,  in  Spaiu,  45.— (2)  Q.,  son  of  the  preceding, 
invaded  Syria  at  the  head  of  a  Parthian  army 
in  40;  but  the  Parthians  having  been  defeat- 
ed in  the  following  year  by  P.Ventidius,  Anto- 
ny's legate,  he  fled  into  Cilicia,  where  he  was 
apprehended  and  put  to  death. 

LABRANDA  (-orum),  a  town  in  Caria,  68 
stadia  N.  of  Mylasa,  celebrated  for  its  temple 
of  Zeus  (Jupiter). 

LABRO  (-onis),  a  sea-port  iuEtruria,  perhaps 
the  same  as  the  modern  Livorno  or  Leghorn. 

LABYNETUS  (-i),  a  name  common  to  sev- 
eral of  the  Babylonian  monarchs,  seems  to 
have  been  a  title  rather  than  a  proper  name. 
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The  Labynetus  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as 
meditating  a  peace  between  Cyaxarea  and 
Alyattes  is  the  same  with  Nebuchadnezzar. 

The  Labynetus  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as 
a  contemporary  of  Cyrus  and  Croesus  is  the 
same  with  the  Belshazzar  of  the  prophet 
Daniel.  By  other  writers  he  is  called  Nabo- 
nadius  or  Nabonidus.  He  was  the  last  king 
of  Babylon. 

LX.CEDAEMON.     [Sparta.] 

LACETANI  (-Oram),  a  people  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees. 

LlCHESIS  (-is),  one  of  the  Fates.  [Moe- 
bak.] 

LA.CINIUM  (-i),  a  promontory  on  the 
coast  of  Bruttium,  a  few  miles  S.  of  Crotou, 
and  forming  the  W.  boundary  of  the  Taren- 
tine  gulf.  It  possessed  a  celebrated  temple 
of  Juno,  who  was  worshiped  here  under  the 
surname  of  Lacinia.  The  ruins  of  this  tem- 
ple have  given  the  modern  name  to  the  prom- 
ontory, Capo  delle  Colonne. 

LACMON  (-onis)  or  LACMUS  (-i),  the  N. 
part  of  Mount  Pindus,  in  which  the  river 
Aons  takes  its  origin. 

LiCONlCA  (-ae),  sometimes  called  LlCO- 
NIA  (-ae)  by  the  Romans,  a  country  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, bounded  on  the  N.  by  Argolis  and 
Arcadia,  on  the  \V.  by  Messenia,  and  on  the 
E.  and  S.  by  the  sea.  Laconica  was  a  long 
valley  running  S.-wards  to  the  sea,  and  in- 
closed by  mountains  on  every  side  except 
the  S.  This  valley  is  drained  by  the  river 
Eurotas,  which  falls  into  the  Laconian  gulf. 
In  the  upper  part  the  valley  is  narrow,  and 
near  Sparta  the  mountains  approach  so  close 
to  each  other  as  to  leave  little  more  than 
room  for  the  channel  of  the  river.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  find  the  vale  of  Sparta 
called  the  hollow  Lacedaemon.  Below  Sparta 
the  mountains  recede,  and  the  valley  opens 
out  into  a  plain  of  considerable  extent.  The 
soil  of  this  plain  is  poor,  but  on  the  slopes  of 
this  mountain  there  is  land  of  considerable 
fertility.  Off  the  coast  shell-fish  were  caught, 
which  produced  a  purple  dye  inferior  only  to 
the  Tyrian.  Laconica  is  well  described  by 
Euripides  as  diflicult  of  access  to  an  enemy. 
On  the  N.  the  country  could  only  be  invaded 
by  the  valleys  of  the  Eurotas  and  the  Oeuus  ; 
the  range  of  Taygetus  formed  an  almost  in- 
superable barrier  on  the  W. ;  and  the  want 
of  good  harbors  on  the  E.  coast  protected  it 
from  invasion  by  sea  on  that  side.  Sparta 
■was  the  only  town  of  importance  in  the  coun- 
try. [Sparta.]—  The  most  aucient  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country  are  said  to  have  been 
Cynurians  and  Leleges.  They  were  expelled 
or  conquered  by  the  Achaeans,  who  were  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  in  the  heroic  age. 
The  Dorians  afterwards  invaded  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  became  the  ruling  race  in  Lacon- 
ica. Some  of  the  old  Achaean  inhabitants 
were  reduced  to  slavery;  but  a  great  uumlver 
of  them  became  subjects  of  the  Dorians  under 
the  name  of  Pcrioeci.  The  general  name  for 
the  inhabitants  is  LAOonsorLaoBDAXifOiiii; 
but  the  I'erioeciave  frequently  called  Lacedae- 
monii,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Spartans. 

LACONICUS  SINUS,  a  gulf  in  the  S.  of 
Peloponnesus,  into  which  the  Eurotas  falls. 


LACYDES  (-is),  a  native  of  Cyrene,  suc- 
ceeded Arcesilaus  as  president  of  the  Acade- 
my at  Athens,  and  died  about  215. 

LADE  (-es),  an  island  off*  the  W.  coast  of 
Caria,  opposite  to  Miletus,  and  to  the  bay  into 
which  the  Maeander  falls. 

LADAS,  a  swift  runner  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  _ 

LADON  (-onis).  (1)  The  dragon  who 
guarded  the  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  was 
slain  by  Hercules.  [IIekoui.ks.]— (2)  A  river 
in  Arcadia,  rising  near  Clitor,  and  falling  into 
the  Alpheus,  between  Heraea  and  Phrixa.  In 
mythology  Ladon  is  the  husband  of  Stympha- 
lis,  and  father  of  Daphne  and  Metope.— (3)  A 
small  river  in  Elis,  rising  on  the  frontiers  of 
AchaiaLand  failing  into  the  PenGus. 

LAEETANI  (-orum),  a  people  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Rubricatus,  probably  the 
same  as  the  Laletani,  whose  country,  Lai.e- 
tania,  produced  good  wine,  and  whose  chief 
town  was  Baeoino. 

LAELAPS  (-apis),  i.  e.  the  storm  wind,  per- 
sonified as  the  swift  dotr,  which  Procris  had  re. 
ceived  from  Artemis  (Diana),  and  gave  to  her 
husband  Cephalus.  When  the  Teumessian 
fox  was  sent  to  punish  the  Thebans,  Cephalus 
sent  the  dog  Laelaps  against  the  fox.  The 
dog  overtook  the  fox,  but  Zeus  (Jupiter) 
changed  both  animals  into  a  stone,  which 
was  shown  in  the  neighborhood  of  Thebes. 

LAELIUS  (-i),  C.  (1)  The  friend  of  Scipio 
Africanus  the  elder,  who  fought  under  the 
latter  in  almost  all  his  campaigns.  He  was 
consul  j$.c.  190. — (2)  Surnamed  Sapiens,  son 
of  the  preceding.  His  intimacy  with  Scipio 
Africanus  the  younger  was  as  remarkable  as 
his  father's  friendship  with  the  elder,  and  it 
obtained  an  imperishable  monument  in  Cice- 
ro's treatise,  Laelius  sive  de  Amicitia.  He 
was  born  about  18G;  was  tribune  of  the  plebs 
in  151,  praetor  in  145,  and  consul  in  140.  He 
was  celebrated  for  his  love  of  literature  and 
philosophy,  and  cultivated  the  society  and 
friendship  of  the  philosopher  Panaetius,  of 
the  historian  Polybius,  and  of  the  poets  Ter- 
ence and  Lucilius.  Laelius  is  the  principal 
interlocutor  in  Cicero's  dialogue,  De  Amicitia, 
and  is  one  of  the  speakers  inthe  De  Senectute, 
and  in  the  De  Republica.  His  two  daughters 
were  married — the  one  to  Q.  Mucins  Scaevola, 
the  augur,  the  other  to  C.  Fannius  Strabo. 

LAENAS  (-fdis),  the  name  of  a  family  of 
the  Popilia  gens,  noted  for  its  sternness,  cru- 
elty, and  haughtiness  of  character.  The  chief 
members  of  the  family  were:  (1)  C.  Popii.titb 
Laenas,  consul  u.o.  172,  and  afterwards  em- 
bassador to  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  whom 
the  senate  wished  to  abstain  from  hostilities 
against  Egypt.  Antiochus  was  just  marching 
upon  Alexandria,  when  Popilius  gave  him 
the  letter  of  the  senate,  which  the  king  read, 
and  promised  to  take  into  consideration  with 
his  friends.  Popilius  straightway  described 
with  his  cane  a  circle  in  the  sand  round  the 
kintr,  and  ordered  him  not  to  stir  out  of  it 
l>efore  he  had  given  a  decisive  answer.  This 
boldness  so  frightened  Antiochus  that  he  at 
once  yielded  to  the  demand  of  Rome.— (2)  P. 
PoriLips  Laenas,  consul  in  132,  the  year  after 
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the  murder  of  Tib.  Gracchus.  He  was  charged 
by  the  victorious  aristocratical  party  with  the 
prosecution  of  the  accomplices  of  Gracchus  ; 
and  in  this  odious  task  he  showed  all  the 
hard-heartedness  of  his  family.  He  subse- 
quently withdrew  himself  by  voluntary  exile 
from  the  vengeance  of  C.  Gracchus,  aud  did 
not  returnjo  Rome  till  after  his  death. 

LAERTES  (-ae),  king  of  Ithaca,  son  of 
Acrisius,  husband  of  Auticlea,  and  father  of 
Ulysses  — who  is  hence  called  Laertiapeb. 
Some  writers  call  Ulysses  the  son  of  Sisy- 
phus. [Anticlea.]  Laertes  took  part  in  the 
Calydoniau  hunt,  and  in  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts.  He  was  still  alive  when  Ulysses 
returned  to  Ithaca,  after  the  fall  of  Troy. 

LAERTIUS,  DIOGENES.     [Diogenes.] 

LAESTRTGONES  (-um),  a  savage  race  of 
cannibals,  whom  Ulysses  encountered  in  his 
wanderings.  They  were  governed  by  Anti- 
riiATES  aud  Lamps.  They  belong  to  mytholo- 
gy rather  than  to  history.  The  Greeks  placed 
them  on  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily,  in  the  plains 
of  Leontini,  which  are  therefore  called  Laes- 
trygonii  Campi.  The  Roman  poets,  who  re- 
garded the  prom.Circeium  as  the  Homeric  isl- 
and of  Circe,  transplanted  the  Laestrygones 
to  the  S.  coast  of  Latium,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Formiae,  which  they  supposed  to  have  been 
built  by  Lamus,  the  king  of  this  people.  Hence 
Horace  speaks  of  Laestrygonia  Bacchus  in 
amphora,  that  is,  Formian  wiue ;  and  Ovid 
calls  Formiae;  Laestrygonis  Lami  Urbs. 

LAEVI  or  LEVI  (-orum),  a  Ligurian  peo- 
ple in  Gallia  Transpadana,  on  the  river  Tici- 
nus,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  Marici, 
built  the  town  of  Ticinum  (I'avia). 

LAEVINUS,  VALERIUS  (-i).  (1)  P.,  con- 
sul b.c.  280,  defeated  by  Pyrrhns  on  the  banks 
of  the  Siris.— (2)  M.,  praetor  in  215,  when  he 
carried  on  war  against  Philip  in  Greece;  and 
consul  in  210,  when  he  carried  on  the  war  in 
Sicily,  and  took  Agrigentura. 

LAGUS.     [Ptolemaeps.] 

LAIS  (-idis),  the  name  of  two  celebrated 
Grecian  courtesans.  (1)  The  elder,  a  native 
probably  of  Corinth,  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  was  celebrated  as 
the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  age.— (2) 
The  younger,  daughter  of  Timandra,  proba- 
bly born  at  Hyccara  in  Sicily.  According  to 
some  accounts  she  was  brought  to  Corinth 
when  7  years  old,  having  been  taken  prisoner 
in  the  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily,  aud 
bought  by  a  Corinthian.  This  story,  howev- 
er, involves  numerous  difficulties,  and  seems 
to  have  arisen  from  a  confusion  between  this 
Lais  and  the  elder  one  of  the  same  name. 

LAIUS  (-i),  king  of  Thebes,  son  of  Labda- 
^cus,  husband  of  Jocasta,  and  father  of  Oedi- 
pus, by  whom  he  was  slain.     [Oepipcs.] 

LALXGE  (-es),  a  common  name  of  courte- 
sans, from  the  Greek  XaXa^ij,  prattling,  used 
a6  a  term  of  endearment,  "little  prattler." 

LALETANI.     [Laektani.] 

LAMACHUS  (-i),  an  Athenian,  the  col- 
league of  Alcibiades  and  Nicias  in  the  great 
Sicilian  expedition,  n.c.  415.  He  fell  under 
the  walls  of  Syracuse,  in  a  sally  of  the  be- 
sieged. 


LAMIA  (-ae),  a  female  phantom.  [Empusa.] 

LAMIA  (-ae),  AELIUS  (-i),  a  Roman  fam- 
ily, which  claimed  descent  from  the  mythical 
hero,  Lamus.  L.  Aelips  Lamia,  the  friend  of 
Horace,  was  consul  a. p.  3,  and  the  son  of  the 
Lamia  who  supported  Cicero  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy. 

LAMIA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Phthiotis,  in  Thes- 
saly,  situated  on  the  small  river  Achelous,  50 
stadia  inland  from  the  Maliac  gulf.  It  has 
given  its  name  to  the  war  which  was  carried 
on  by  the  confederate  Greeks  against  Antip- 
ater  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  i$.c.  323. 
When  Autipater  was  defeated  by  the  confed- 
erates under  the  command  of  Leosthenes,  the 
Athenian,  he  took  refuge  in  Lamia,  where  he 
was  besieged  for  some  months. 

LAMPETIA  (-ae),  daughter  of  Helios  (the 
Sun),  and_sister  of  Phaethon. 

LAMPONIA  (-ae)  or  -IUM  (-i),  a  city  of 
Mysia,  in  the  interior  of  the  Troad,  near  the 
borders  of  Aeolia. 

LAMPSACUS  (-i),  an  important  city  of 
Mysia  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  coast  of  the  Hel- 
lespont; a  colony  of  the  Phocaeans;  celebra- 
ted for  its  wine,  and  the  chief  seat  of  the 
worship  of  Priapus. 

LAMUS  (-i).  (1)  Son  of  Poseidon  (Nep- 
tune), and  king  of  the  Laestrygones,  said  to 
have  founded  Formiae  in  Italy.  [Formiae  ; 
Laestrygones.]— (2)  A  river  and  town  of  Ci- 
licia. 

LANGOBARDI  or  LONGOBARDI  (mum), 
corrupted  into  LOMBARDS,  a  German  tribe 
of  the  Suevic  race,  dwelt  originally  on  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe,  and  after  many  migrations 
eventually  crossed  the  Alps  (a.p.  5GS),  and 
settled  in'thc  N.of  Italy,  which  has  ever  since 
received  the  name  of  Lombardy.  The  king- 
dom of  the  Lombards  existed  for  upwards 
of  2  centuries,  till  its  overthrow  by  Charle- 
magne. 

LANUVlUM  (-i :  Lavigna),  an  ancient  city 
in  Latium,  situated  on  a  hill  of  the  Alban 
Mount,  not  far  from  the  Appia  Via ;  possessed 
an  ancient  and  celebrated  temple  of  Juuo 
Sospita ;  and  was  the  birthplace  of  the  em- 
peror Antoninus  Pius. 

LAOUOON  (-ontis),  a  Trojan  priest  of  the 
Thymbraean  Apollo.  He  tried  in  vain  to 
dissuade  his  countrymen  from  drawing  into 
the  city  the  wooden"  horse  which  the  Greeks 
had  left  behind  them  when  they  pretended 
to  sail  away  from  Troy.  As  he  was  prepar- 
ing to  sacrifice  a  bull  to  Poseidon,  2  fearful 
serpents  swam  out  of  the  sea,  coiled  round 
Laocoon  and  his  two  sons,  and  destroyed 
them.  His  death  forms  the  subject  of  a  mag- 
nificent work  of  ancient  art  preserved  in  the 
Vatican. 

LAOdXMIA  (-ae),  daughter  of  Acastus, 
and  wife  of  Protesilaus.  When  her  husband 
was  slain  before  Troy  she  begged  the  gods 
to  be  allowed  to  converse  with  him  for  only 
3  hours.  The  request  was  granted.  Hermes 
(Mercury)  led  Protesilaus  back  to  the  upper 
world;  and  when  Protesilaus  died  a  second 
time,  Laodamia  died  with  him. 

LAODICE  (-es).  (1)  Daughter  of  Priam 
and  Hecuba,  and  wife  of  Helicaon.— (2)  The 
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name  given  by  Homer  to  the  daughter  of 
Agamemnon  andClytaemnestra,  who  is  called 
Electra  by  the  tragic  poets.  [Elkctra.]— (3) 
The  name  of  several  Greek  princesses  of  the 
family  of  the  Seleucidae,  one  of  whom  was 
the  mother  of  Seleucns  Nicator,  the  founder 
of  the  Syrian  monarchy. 

LAODICEA  (-ae),  the  name  of  several 
Greek  cities  in  Asia,  called  after  the  mother 
of  Seleucus  I.  Nicator,  and  other  Syrian  prin- 
cesses of  this  name.  (1)  L.  ad  Lycum,  a  city 
of  Phrygia,  near  the  river  Lycus,  a  tributary 


of  6  ships  against  Troy,  killed  Laomedon, 
with  all  his  sous  except  Priam,  and  gave  He- 
sione  to  Telamon.  Priam,  as  the  son  of  La- 
omedou,  is  called  Laomedontiades;  and  the 
Trojans,  as  the  subjects  of  Laomedon,  are 
called  Laomedontiadae. 
LAPIDEI  CAMPI.  [Campi  Lapipei.] 
LAPITHAE  (-arum),  a  mythical  people  in- 
habiting the  mountains  of  Thessaly.  They 
were  governed  by  Pirithous,  who,  being  a  son 
of  Ixion,  was  a  half-brother  of  the  Centaurs. 
The  latter  therefore  demanded  their  share  in 


Copper  Coin  ("  Medallion")  of  Laodicen  in  Phrygia,  with  Head  of  Commodus,  Triumphal  Figure, and  Nama  of  Asiarch. 


o*f  the  Maeander,  founded  by  Antiochus  II. 
Theos.  It  became  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing cities  in  Asia  Minor,  and  was  the  seat  of 
a  flourishing  Christian  church  as  early  as  the 
apostolic  age. —  (2)  L.  Comijdsta,  i.  e.  the- 
burnt;  the  reason  of  the  epithet  is  doubtful; 
a  city  of  Lycaonia,  N.  of  Iconium. — (3)  L.  ad 
Mare,  a  cfty  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  about  50 
miles  S.  of  Antioch,  built  by  Seleucus  I.,  and 
had  the  best  harbor  in  Syria.— (4)  L.  ai>  Liisa- 
m'.m.  a  city  of  Coele-Syria,  at  the  N.  entrance 
to  the  narrow  valley,  between  Libanus  and 
Anti-Libanus. 

LA5MEDON  (-ontis),  king  of  Troy,  son  of 
Ilus,  and  father  of  Priam,  Hesioue,  and  other 
children.  Poseidon  (Neptune)  and  Apollo, 
who  had  displeased  Zeus  (Jupiter),  were 
doomed  to  serve  Laomedon  for  wages.  Ac- 
cordingly, Poseidon  built  the  walls  of  Troy, 
while  Apollo  tended  the  king's  flocks  on 
Mount  Ida.  When  the  two  gods  had  done 
their  work,  Laomedon  refused  them  the  re- 
ward he  had  promised  them,  and  expelled 
them  from  his  dominions.  Thereupon  Po- 
seidon sent  a  marine  monster  to  ravage  the 
country,  to  which  the  Trojans  were  obliged, 
from  time  to  time,  to  sacrifice  a  maiden.  On 
one  occasion  It  was  decided  by  lot  that  Hesi- 
one,  the  daughter  of  Laomedon,  should  be 
the  victim ;  but  she  was  saved  by  Hercules, 
who  slew  the  monster,  upon  Laomedon  prom- 
ising to  give  him  the  horses  which  Tros  had 
once  received  from  Zeus  as  a  compensation 
for  Ganymedes.  But  when  the  monster  was 
slain,  Laomedon  again  broke  his  word. 
Thereupon  Hercules  sailed  with  a  squadron 


their  father's  kingdom  ;  and,  as  their  claims 
were  not  satisfied,  a  war  arose  between  the 
Lapithae  and  Centaurs,  which,  however,  was 
terminated  by  a  peace.  But  when  Pirithous 
married  HippodamTa,  and  invited  the  Cen- 
taurs to  the  marriage  feast,  the  latter,  fired  by 
wine,  and  urged  on  by  Ares  (Mars),  attempted 
to  carry  off  the  bride  and  the  other  women. 
Thereupon  a  bloody  conflict  ensued,  in  which 
the  Centaurs  were  defeated  by  the  Lapithae. 
The  Lapithae  are  said  to  have  been  the  in- 
ventors of  bits  and  bridles  for  horses.  It  is 
probable  that  they  were  a  Pelasgian  people, 
who  defeated  the  less  civilized  Centaurs,  and 
compelled  them  to  abandon  Mount  Pelion. 

LAR  or  LARS  (-tis),  an  Etruscan  praeno- ' 
men,  borne,  for  instance,  by  Porsena  and  To- 
lnmnius.  From  the  Etruscans  it  passed  over 
to  the  Romans,  whence  we  read  of  Lar  Her- 
minius,  who  was  consul  b.c.  448.  This  word 
signified  lord,  king,  or  hero  in  the  Etruscan. 

LXRA.     [L.miunda.] 

LA  HAND  A  (-ornm),  a  considerable  town 
in  the  S.  of  Lycaonia,  at  the  N.  foot  of  Mount 
Taurus,  used  by  the  Isauriau  robbers  as  one 
of  their  strongholds. 

LARENTIA.     [Acoa  Larentia.] 

LARES  (-ium  or  am),  inferior  gods  at 
Rome,  may  be  divided  into  2  classes,  Lares 
domcxtici  and  Lares  publici.  The  former  were 
the  Manes  of  a  house  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
heroes.  The  Manes  were  more  closely  con- 
nected with  the  place  of  burial,  while  the 
Lares  were  the  divinities  presiding  over  the 
hearth  and  the  whole  house.    It  was  only  the 
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spirits  of  good  men  that  were  honored  as 
Lares.  All  the  domestic  Lares  were  headed 
by  the  Lar  familiaris,  who  was  regarded  as 
the  founder  of  the  family ;  he  was  inseparable 
from  the  family ;  and  when  the  latter  changed 
their  abode,  he  went  with  them.  Among  the 
Lares  publici  we  have  mention  made  of  Lares 
praestites  and  Lares  compitales.  The  former 
were  the  protectors  of  the  whole  city;  the 
latter  were  those  who  presided  over  the  sev- 
eral divisions  of  the  city,  which  were  marked 
by  the  compita,  or  the  points  where  two  or 
more  streets  crossed  each  other.  The  images 
of  the  Lares,  in  great  houses,  were  usually 
in  a  separate  compartment,  called  lararia. 
When  the  inhabitants  of  the  house  took  their 
meals,  some  portion  was  offered  to  the  Lares, 
and  upon  joyful  family  occasions  they  were 
adorned  with  wreaths,  and  the  lararia  were 
thrown  open. 

LARINUM  (-i),  a  town  of  the  Frentani 
(whence  the  inhabitants  are  sometimes  called 
Frentani  Lariuates),  on  the  river  Tifernus, 
and  near  the  borders  of  Apulia. 

LARISSA  (-ae),  the  name  of  several  Pelas- 
gian  places,  whence  Larissa  is  called  in  my- 
thology the  daughter  of  Pelasgus.  (1)  An 
important  town  of  Thessaly  in  Pelasgiotis, 
situated  on  the  Peueus,  iu  an  extensive  plain, 
and  once  the  capital  of  the  Pelasgi.— (2)  Bar- 
named  Cre.maste,  another  important  town  of 
Thessaly  in  Phthiotis,  distant  20  stadia  from 
the  Maliac  gulf. — (3)  An  ancieut  city  on  the 
coast  of  the  Troad. — (4)  L.  Phkioonis,  a  city 
on  the  coast  of  Mysia,  near  Cyme,  of  Pelas- 

fian  origin,  but  colonized  by  the  Aeolians. 
t  was  also  called  the  Egyptian  Larissa,  be- 
cause Cyrus  the  Great  settled  in  it  a  body  of 
his  Egyptian  mercenary  soldiers.  —  (5)  L. 
Epiiksia,  a  city  of  Lydia,  iu  the  plain  of  the 
Cayster.— (6)  In  Assyria,  an  ancient  city  on 
the  E.  bank  of  the  Tigris,  some  distance  N. 
of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Zabatas  or  Lycus. 
It  was  deserted  when  Xenophon  saw  it. *  The 
name  Larissa  is  no  doubt  a  corruption  of 
some  Assyrian  name  (perhaps  Al-Assur), 
which  Xenophon  naturally  confounded  with 
Larissa,  through  his  familiarity  with  the  word 
as  the  name  of  cities  iu  Greece. 

LARISSUS  (-i),  a  small  river  forming  the 
bouudary  between  Achaia  and  Elis,  and  flow- 
ing into  the  Ionian  sea. 

LlRlUS  LACUS  {Lake  of  Como),  a  beauti- 
ful lake  iu  Gallia  Trauspadana  (N.  Italv),  run- 
ning from  N.  to  S.,  through  which  the  river 
Adda  flows.  Pliny  had  several  villas  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake. 

LARTIA  GENS,  patrician,  distinguished 
at  the  beginning  of  the  republic  through  2  of 
its  members,  T.  Lartius,  the  first  dictator,  and 
Sp.  Lartius,  the  companion  of  Horatius  on 
the  wooden  bridge. 

LARUNDA  or  LlRA  (-ae),  daughter  of 
Almou,  the  nymph  who  informed  Juno  of 
the  connection  between  Jupiter  and  Jutnrna: 
hence  her  name  is  conuected  with  \a\elv. 
Jupiter  deprived  her  of  her  tongue,  and  or- 
dered Mercury  to  conduct  her  into  the  lower 
world.  On  the  way  thither  Mercury  fell  in 
love  with  her,  and  she  afterwards  gave  birth 
to  2  Lares. 


LARVAE.     [Lemckes.] 

LAS,  an  ancient  town  of  Laconia,  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  Laconian  gulf,  10  stadia  from  the 
sea,  and  S.  of  Gytheum. 

LASAEA  (-ae),  a  town  in  the  S.  of  Crete, 
not  far  from  the  prom.  Samonium  mentioned 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostte*. 

LASUS  (-i),  of  Hertnione  in  Argolis,  a  lyric 
poet,  and  the  teacher  of  Pindar,  lived  at  Ath- 
ens under  the  patronage  of  Hipparchus.  His 
works  have  perished. 

LATIALIS  or  LATIARIS  (-is),  a  surname 
of  Jupiter  as  the  protecting  divinity  of  Latium. 
The  Latin  towns  and  Rome  celebrated  to  him 
every  year  the  Feriae  Latinae  on  the  Alban 
mount,  which  were  conducted  by  one  of  the 
Roman  consuls.     [Latinds.] 

LATINUS  (-i),  king  of  Latium,  son  of  Fau- 
nus  and  the  nymph  Marica,  brother  of  Lavin- 
ins,  husband  of  Amata,  and  father  of  Lavinia, 
whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  Aeneas.  [La- 
vinia.] According  to  one  account,  Latinos, 
after  his  death,  became  Jupiter  Latiaris,  just 
as  Romulus  became  Quirinus. 

LATIUM  (-i),  a  country  in  Italy,  was  orig- 
inally the  name  of  the  small  district  between 
the  Tiber  and  the  Numicus,  and  afterwards 
siguified  the  country  bounded  by  Etruria  on* 
the  N.,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the 
Tiber ;  by  Campania  on  the  S.,  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  the  Liris ;  by  the  Tyrrhene 
sea  on  the  W.  ;  and  by  the  Sabine  and  Sain- 
nite  tribes  on  the  E.  The  greater  part  of  this 
country  is  an  extensive  plain  of  volcanic  or- 
igin, out  of  which  rises  an  isolated  range  of 
mountains  known  by  the  name  of  Mons  Ax. 
banus,  of  which  the  Algidus  and  the  Tuscu- 
lau  hills  are  branches.  Part  of  this  plain,  on 
the  coast  between  Antium  and  Tarracina, 
which  was  at  one  time  well  cultivated,  be- 
came a  marsh  in  consequence  of  the  rivers 
Nymphaeus,  Ufens,  and  Amasenus  finding  no 
outlet  for  their  waters  [Pomptinae  Pai.cdes]  ; 
but  the  remainder  of  the  country  was  cele- 
brated for  its  fertility  in  antiquity.— The  La- 
tini  were  some  of  the  most  ancient  inhabit- 
ants of  Italy.  They  appear  to  have  been  a 
Pelasgian  tribe,  and  are  frequently  called 
Aborigines.  At  a  period  long  anterior  to  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  these  Pelasgiaus  or  Ab- 
origines descended  into  the  narrow  plain  be- 
tween the  Tiber  and  the  Numicus,  expelled 
or  subdued  the  Siculi,  the  original  inhabit- 
ants of  that  district,  and  there  became  known 
under  the  name  of  Latini.  These  ancient 
Latins,  who  were  called  Prisci  Latini,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  later  Latins,  the  sub- 
jects of  Rome,  formed  a  league  or  confedera- 
tion, consisting  of  30  states.  The  town  of 
Alba  Conga  subsequently  became  the  head 
of  the  league.  This  town,  which  founded 
several  colonies,  and  among  others  Rome, 
boasted  of  a  Trojan  origin:  but  the  whole 
story  of  a  Trojan  settlement  in  Italy  is  prob- 
ably an  invention  of  later  times.  Although 
Rome  was  a  colony  from  Alba,  she  became 
powerful  enough  in  the  reign  of  her  3d  king, 
Tullns  llostilius,  to  take  Alba  and  raze  it  to 
the  ground.  Under  Servius  Tullius  Rome 
was  admitted  into  the  Latin  League :  and  his 
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succeesor,TarquimusSuperbus,  compelled  the 
other  Latin  towns  to  acknowledge  Koine  as 
the  bead  of  the  league.  But  upon  the  expul- 
sion of  the  kings  the  Latins  asserted  their  in- 
depeudence,  and  commenced  a  straggle  with 
Koine,  which  was  not  brought  to  a  final  close 
till  ho.  3-40,  when  the  Latins  were  defeated  by 
the  Romans  at  the  battle  of  Mount  Vesuvius. 
The  Latin  League  was  now  dissolved.  Sev- 
eral of  the  towns,  such  as  Lanuvium,  Aricia, 
Nomentum,  Pedum,  and  Tusculum,  received 
the  Roman  franchise  ;  and  the  others  became 
Roman  Socii,  and  are  mentioned  in  history 
under  the  general  name  of  Somen  Latinnm 
or  iMtinL  They  obtained  certain  rights  and 
privileges,  which  the  other  Socii  did  not  en- 
joy. The  Romans  founded  in  various  parts 
ofltaly  many  colonies,  consisting  of  Latins, 
which  formed  a  part  of  the  Xomen  Latinmn, 
although  they  were  not  situated  in  Latiuin. 
Thus  the  Latini  came  eventually  to  hold  a 
certain  status  intermediate  between  that  of 
Roman  citizens  and  peregriui. 

LATMICUS  SINUS  (-i),  a  gulf  on  the  coast 
of  Ionia  in  Asia  Minor,  into  which  the  river 
Maeander  fell,  named  from  Mount  Latmus, 
which  overhangs  it.  Through  the  changes 
effected  on  this  coast  by  the  Maeander,  the 
gulf  is  now  an  inland  lake,  called  Akeex-Chai 
or  Ufa-Rasni. 

LATMUS  (-i),  a  mountain  in  Caria,  extend- 
ing in  a  S.E.  direction  from  the  Sinus  Latmi- 
cus.  It  was  the  mythological  scene  of  the 
story  of  Selene  (Luna)  and  Endymion,  who 
is  hence  called  by  the  Roman  poets  Latmius 
fteros  and  Latmius  venator. 

LATOBRIGI  (-ornm),  a  people  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  neighbors  of  the  Helvetii,  probably 
dwelling  near  the  sources  of  the  Rhine  in 
Switzerland. 

LATONA.     [Leto.] 

#  LAURENTUM  (-i),  an  ancient  town  of  La- 
tium,  the  residence  of  the  mythical  Latinus, 
situated  on  a  height  between  Ostia  and  Ar- 
dea,  not  far  from  the  sea,  and  surrounded  by 
a  grove  of  laurels,  whence  it  was  supposed  to 
have  derived  its  name. 

LAURIUM  (-i),  a  mountain  in  the  S.  of  At- 
tica, a  little  N.  of  the  prom.  Sunium,  celebra- 
ted for  its  silver  mines,  which  in  early  times 
were  very  productive,  but  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus yielded  nothing. 

LAURON  (-fmis),  a  town  in  the  E.  of  His- 
pania  Tarraconensis,  near  the  sea  and  the 
river  Sucro. 

LAUS  (-i),  a  Greek  city  in  Lucania,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Laus,  which  formed  the 
boundary  between  Lucania  and  Bruttium. 

LAUS  POMPEII  (Lodi  Vecchio),  a  town  in 
Gallia  Cisalpiua,  N.W.  of  Placentia,  and  S.E. 
of  Mediolanum,  made  a  municipium  by  the 
father  of  Pompey,  whence  its  name. 

LAUSUS  (-5).  (1)  Son  of  Mezentius,  king 
of  the  Etruscans,  slain  by  Aeneas.— (2)  Son 
of  Numitor  and  brother  of  Ilia,  killed  by 
Amnlius. 

LAUTULAE  (-arum),  a  village  of  the  Volsri 
in  Latiura,  in  a  narrow  pass  between  Tarra- 
ciua  and  Fundi. 
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LlVERNA  (-ae),  the  Roman  goddess  of 
thieves  and  impostor*,  from  whom  the  Porta 
Lavernalis  derived  its  name. 

LAVICUM.     [Labicum.] 

LAVINIA  and  LAVINIA  (-ae),  daughter 
of  Latinus  and  Amata,  betrothed  to  Turn  us, 
but  married  to  Aeneas.     [ Tcknus.] 

LAVINIUM,  LAVINIUM,  LAVlNlUM  (-i), 
an  ancient  town  of  Latium,  3  miles  from  the 
sea  and  6  miles  E.  of  Laurentum,  on  the  Via 
Appia,  founded  by  Aeneas,  and  called  Lavin- 
ium  in  honor  of  his  wife  Laviuia. 

LEANDER  (-dri),  the  famous  youth  of 
Abydos  who  swam  every  night  across  the 
Hellespont  to  visit  Hero,  the  priestess  of 
Aphrodite  (Venus),  in  Sestus.  One  night  he 
perished  in  the  waves  j  and  when  his  corps** 
was  washed  next  morning  on  the  coast  of 
Sestus,  Hero  threw  herself  into  the  sea. 

LEBADEA  (-ae),  a  towu  in  Boeotia,  be- 
tween Chaerouea  and  Mount  Helicon,  at  the 
foot  of  a  rock,  in  a  cave  of  which  was  the  cel- 
ebrated oracle  of  Trophouius. 

LEBEDUS  (-i),  one  of  the  12  Ionic  cities, 
situated  on  the  coast  of  Lydia,  between  Colo- 
phon and  Teos.  It  was  nearly  deserted  in 
the  time  of  Horace. 

LEBINTHUS  or  LEBYNTHUS  (-i),  an  isl- 
and in  the  Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  Sporades. 

LECHAEUM.     [Corintuus.] 

LECTUM  (-i),  the  S.W.  promontory  of  the 
Troad,  formed  by  Mount  Ida  jutting  out  into 
the  sea. 

LEDA  (-ae),  daughter  of  Thestius,  whence 
she  is  called  Thestias,  wife  of  Tyndareus,  king 
of  Sparta,  and  mother,  either  by  Zeus  (Jupi- 
ter) or  by  Tyndareus,  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
Clytaemnestra  and  Helena.  According  to  the 
common  legend,  Zeus  visited  Leda  in  the  form 
of  a  swan  ;  and  she  brought  forth  2  eggs, 
from  one  of  which  issued  Helena,  and  from 
the  other  Castor  and  Pollux. 

LELEGES  (-ura),  an  ancient  race,  frequent- 
ly mentioned  along  with  the  Pelasgians  as 
the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece.  The 
Leleges  were  a  warlike  and  migratory  race, 
who  first  took  possession  of  the  coasts  and 
the  islands  of  Greece,  and  afterwards  pene- 
trated into  the  interior.  Piracy  was  proba- 
bly their  chief  occupation ;  and  they  are  rep- 
resented as  the  ancestors  of  the  Teleboans 
and  the  Taphians,  who  were  notorious  for 
their  piracies.  The  name  of  the  Leleges  was 
derived  by  the  Greeks  from  an  ancestor,  Le- 
lex,  who  is  called  king  either  of  Megaris  or 
Lacedaemon.  They  must  be  regarded  as  a 
branch  of  the  great  Iudo-Germanic  race,  who 
became  gradually  incorporated  with  the  Hel- 
lenes, and  thus  ceased  to  exist  as  an  inde- 
pendent people. 

LELEX.     [Leleges.] 

LEMANNUS  or  LEMlNUS  LACUS  (Lake 
of  Geneva),  a  large  lake  formed  by  the  river 
Rhodanus,  the  boundary  between  the  old  Ro- 
man province  in  Gaul  and  the  land  of  the 
Helvetii. 

LEMNOS  or  LEMNUS  (-i),  one  of  the  lar- 
gest islands  In  the  Aegaean  sea,  situated  near- 
ly midway  between  Mount  Athos  and  the 
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Hellespont.  It  was  sacred  to  Hephaestus 
(Vulcan),  who  is  said  to  have  fallen  here 
when  he  was  hurled  down  from  Olympus. 
Hence  the  workshop  of  the  god  is  sometimes 

E laced  in  this  island.  The  legend  appears  to 
ave  arisen  from  the  volcanic  nature  of  Lem- 
nos.  Its  earliest  inhabitants,  according  to 
Homer,  were  the  Thracian  Sinties.  When 
the  Argonauts  landed  at  Lemnos,  they  found 
it  inhabited  only  by  women,  who  had  mur- 
dered all  their  husbands.  [Hypsipyle.]  By 
the  Lemuian  women  the  Argonauts  became 
the  fathers  of  the  Minyae,  who  inhabited  the 
island  till  they  were  expelled  by  the  Pelas- 
gians.  Lemnos  was  conquered  by  one  of  the 
generals  of  Darius ;  but  Miltiades  delivered 
it  from  the  Persians,  and  made  it  subject  to 
Athens. 

LEMONIA,  one  of  the  country  tribes  at 
Rome,  named  after  a  village  Lemonium,  situ- 
ated on  the  Via  Latina  before  the  Porta  Ca- 
pena. 

LEMOVICES  (-ium),  a  people  in  Gallia 
Aquitauica,  between  the  Bituriges  and  Ar- 
verni,  whose  chief  town  was  Augustoritum, 
subsequently  called  Lemovices,  the  modern 
Limoges. 

LEMOVII  (-orum),  a  people  of  Germany, 
mentioned  along  with  the  Kugii,  inhabiting 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  in  the  modern  Pome- 
rani  a. 

LEMURES  (-um),  the  spectres  or  spirits  of 
the  dead.  Some  writers  describe  Leinures  as 
the  common  name  for  all  the  spirits  of  the 
dead,  and  divide  them  into  2  classes:  the 
Lares,  or  the  souls  of  good  men,  and  the  Lar- 
vae, or  the  souls  of  wicked  men.  But  the 
common  idea  was  that  the  Lemures  and  Lar- 
vae were  the  same.  They  were  said  to  wan- 
der about  at  night  as  spectres,  and  to  torment 
and  frighten  the  living.  In  order  to  propiti- 
ate them  the  Romans  celebrated  the  festival 
of  the  Lemuralia  or  Lemuria. 

LBNAEUS  (-i),  a  surname  of  Dionysus,  de- 
rived from  lenus  (\t\v6s),  the  wine-press  or  the 
vintage. 

LENTULUS,  a  haughty  patrician  family  of 
the  Cornelia  gens,  of  which  the  most  impor- 
tant persons  were:  (1)  P.  Cornelius  Lentu- 
lus Sura,  the  man  of  chief  note  in  Catiline's 
crew.  He  was  quaestor  to  Sulla  b.o.  81 ;  prae- 
tor in  75;  consul  in  71.  In  the  next  year  he 
was  ejected  from  the  senate,  with  63  others, 
for  infamous  life  and  manners.  It  was  this, 
probably,  that  led  him  to  join  Catiline  and 
his  crew.  From  his  distinguished  birth  and 
high  rauk,  he  calculated  on  becoming  chief 
of  the  conspiracy ;  and  a  prophecy  of  the 
Sibylline  books  was  applied  by  flattering 
haruspices  to  him.  3  Cornelii  were  to  rule 
Rome,  and  he  was  the  3d  after  Sulla  and 
Cinna ;  the  20th  year  after  the  burning  of  the 
Capitol,  etc.,  was  to  be  fatal  to  the  city.  To 
gain  power,  and  recover  his  place  in  the  sen- 
ate, he  became  praetor  again  in  63.  When 
Catiline  quitted  the  city  for  Etruria,  Lentulus 
was  left  as  chief  of  the  home  conspirators, 
and  his  irresolution  probably  saved  the  city 
from  being  fired.  For  it  was  by  his  over- 
caution  that  the  negotiation  with  the  embassa- 


dors of  the  Allobroges  was  entered  into:  these 
unstable  allies  revealed  the  secret  to  the  con- 
sul Cicero.  The  sequel  will  be  found  uuder 
the  life  of  Catiline.  Lentulus  was  deposed 
from  the  praetorship,  and  was  strangled  in 
the  Capitoline  prison  on  the  5th  of  Decem- 
ber.—(2)  P.  Coknelius  Lentulus  Spintiier. 
curule  aedile  in  63,  praetor  in  60,  and  consul 
in  57.  In  his  consulship  he  moved  for  the 
immediate  recall  of  Cicero,  and  afterwards  re- 
ceived Cilicia  as  his  province.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war  in  49  he  joined  the 
Pompeiau  party.— (3)  L.  Cornelius  Lentui.us 
Crus,  praetor  in  58,  and  consul  in  41',  when 
he  took  a  very  active  part  against  Caesar. 
After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  he  fled  to  Egypt, 
and  was  put  to  death  by  young  Ptolemy's 
ministers. 

LEONIDAS  (-ae).  (1)  I.  King  of  Sparta, 
k.c.  491-480,  son  of  Anaxandrides,  and  suc- 
cessor of  his  half-brother  Cleoinenes.  When 
Greece  was  invaded  by  Xerxes,  4S0,  Leonidas 
was  sent  with  a  small  army  to  make  a  stand 
against  the  enemy  at  the  pass  of  Thermopy- 
lae. His  forces  amounted  to  somewhat  more 
than  5000  men,  of  whom  only  300  were  Spar- 
tans. The  Persians  in  vain  attempted  to 
force  their  way  through  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae. They  were  driven  back  by  Leonidas 
and  his  gallant' band  with  immense  slaughter. 
At  length  the  Malian  E;)hialtes  betrayed  the 
mountain-path  of  the  Anopaea  to  the  Per- 
sians, who  were  thus  able  to  fall  upon  the  rear 
of  the  Greeks.  When  it  became  known  to 
Leonidas  that  the  Persians  were  crossing  the 
mountain,  he  dismissed  all  the  other  Greeks 
except  the  Thespian  and  Thebau  forces,  de- 
claring that  he  and  the  Spartans  under  his 
command  must  needs  remain  in  the  post  they 
had  been  sent  to  guard.  Then,  before  the 
body  of  Persians  who  were  crossing  the 
mountain  could  arrive  to  attack  him  in  the 
rear,  he  advanced  from  the  narrow  pass  and 
charged  the  myriads  of  the  enemy  with  his 
handful  of  troops,  hopeless  now  of  preserving 
their  lives,  and  anxious  ouly  to  sell  them 
dearly.  In  the  desperate  battle  which  en- 
sued Leonidas  himself  fell  soon.— (2)  II.  King 
of  Sparta,  son  of  Cleonymus,  ascended  the 
throne  about  256.  Being  opposed  to  the  pro- 
jected reforms  of  his  contemporary,  Agis 
IV.,  he  was  deposed,  and  the  throne  was 
transferred  to  his  son-in-law,  Cleombrotus; 
but  he  was  soon  afterwards  recalled,  &M 
caused  Agis  to  be  put  to  death,  240.  He  died 
about  236,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Cleomeues  III. 

LEONNATUS  (-i),  a  Macedonian  of  Pella, 
one  of  Alexander's  generals.  He  crossed  over 
into  Europe  in  n.c.  322,  to  assist  Autipater 
against  the  Greeks ;  but  he  was  defeated  by 
the  Athenians  and  their  allies,  and  fell  in 
battle. 

LEONTINI  (-orum :  Lentini),  a  town  in  the 
E.  of  Sicily,  about  5  miles  from  the  sea,  N.W. 
of  Syracuse,  founded  by  Chalcidians  from 
Naxos,  b.o.  730,  but  never  attained  much 
political  importance  in  consequence  of  its 
proximity  to  Syracuse.  The  rich  plains  N. 
of  the  city,  called  Leontini  Campi,  were  some 
of  the  most  fertile  in  Sicily,  and  produced 
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abundant  crops  of  most  excellent  wheat.  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  Gorgias. 

LEOPREPIDES,  i.  e.  the  poet  Simonides, 
son  of  Leoprepes. 

LEOSTHENES  (-is),  an  Athenian  com- 
mander of  the  combined  Greek  army  in  the 
Lamian  war,  slain  while  besieging  Autipater 
in  the  town  of  Lamia,  n.c.  322. 

LEOTYCHIDES.  (1)  King  of  Sparta,  n.c. 
491-469.  He  commanded  the  Greek  fleet  in 
479,  and  defeated  the  Persians  at  the  battle 
of  Mycale.— (2)  The  reputed  son  of  Agis  II., 
excluded  from  the  throne  in  consequence  of 
his  being  suspected  to  be  the  son  of  Alcibia- 
des  by  Timaea,  the  queen  of  Agis.  His  uncle, 
Agesilaus  II.,  was  substituted  in  his  room. 

LEPIDUS,  M.  AEMILIUS  (-i),  the  trium- 
vir, son  of  M.  Lepidus,  consul  n.o.  7S,  who 
took  up  arms  to  rescind  the  laws  of  Sulla,  but 
was  defeated  by  Pompey  and  Catulus.  His 
son  was  praetor  in  49,  and  supported  Caesar 
in  the  civil  war.  In  46  he  was  consul  with 
Caesar,  and  in  44  he  received  from  the  latter 
the  government  of  Narbonese  Gaul  and  Near- 
er Spain.  He  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Rome  at  the  time  of  the  dictator's  death,  aud 
having  the  command  of  an  army,  he  was 
able  to  render  M.  Antony  efficient  assistance. 
Lepidus  was  now  chosen  pontifex  maximus, 
which  dignity  had  become  vacant  by  Caesar's 
death,  and  then  repaired  to  his  provinces  of 
Gaul  and  Spain.  Antony,  after  his  defeat  at 
Mutiua  (43),  fled  to  Lepidus,  who  espoused 
his  cause  against  the  senate.  They  crossed 
the  Alps  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and 
were  joined  in  the  N.  of  Italy  hy  Octavian 
(afterwards  Augustus).  In  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober the  celebrated  triumvirate  was  formed, 
by  which  the  Roman  world  was  divided  be- 
tween Augustus,  Antony,  and  Lepidus.  [See 
p.  74.]  In  the  fresh  division  of  the  provinces 
after  the  battle  of  Philippi  (42),  Lepidus  re- 
ceived Africa,  where  ho  remained  till  36.  In 
this  year  Augustus  summoned  him  to  Sicily 
to  assist  him  in  the  war  against  Sex.  Pompey. 
Lepidus  obeyed,  but,  tiled  of  being  treated  as 
a  subordinate,  he  resolved  to  make  an  effort 
to  acquire  Sicily  for  himself.  He  was  easily 
subdued  by  Augustus,  who  spared  his  life, 
but  deprived  him  of  his  triumvirate,  his  ar- 
my, and  his  provinces,  and  commanded  that 
he  should  live  at  Circeii,  under  strict  surveil- 
lance. He  allowed  him,  however,  to  retain 
his  dignity  of  pontifex  maximus.  He  was 
not  privy  to  the  conspiracy  which  his  son 
formed  to  assassinate  Augustus  in  30.  He 
died  in  13.  Augustus  succeeded  him  as  pon- 
tifex maximus. 

LEPONTII  (-orum),  an  Alpine  people, 
dwelling  near  the  sources  of  the  Rhine,  on 
the  S.  slope  of  the  St.  Gothard  and  the  Sim- 
plon :  their  name  is  still  retained  in  the  Val 
Loventina.  Their  chief  town  was  Oscela  (Do- 
mo  d'Ossola). 

LEPREUM  (-i),  a  town  of  Elis  in  Triphylia, 
situated  40  stadia  from  the  sea. 

LEPTlNES,  an  Athenian,  known  only  as 
the  proposer  of  a  law  taking  awav  all  special 
exemptions  from  the  burden  of  public  charges 
against  which  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  is 


directed,  usually  known  as  the  oration  against 
Leptines,  n.o.  365. 

LEPTIS  (-is).  (1)  Leptib  Magna  or  Neap- 
olib,  a  city  on  the  coast  of  N.  Africa,  between 
the  Syrtes,  E.  of  Abrotouum,  was  a  Phoeni- 
cian colony,  with  a  flourishing  commerce, 
though  it  possessed  no  harbor.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  emperor  Septimius  Severns. 
— (2)  Leptis  Minor  or  Pakva,  usually  called 
simply  Leptis,  a  Phoenician  colony  on  the 
coast  of  Byzacium  in  N.  Africa. 

LERNA  (-ae)  or  LEKNE  (-es),  a  district  in 
Argolis,  not  far  from  Argos,  in  which  was  a 
marsh  and  a  small  river  of  the  same  name. 
It  was  celebrated  as  the  place  where  Hercules 
killed  the  Lernean  Hydra.    [See  p.  190.] 

LEROS,  a  small  island,  one  of  the  Sporades, 
opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sinus  Iassius, 
on  the  coast  of  Caria. 

LESBOS  or  LESBUS  (-i),  a  large  island  in 
the  Aegaean,  off  the  coast  of  Mysia  in  Asia 
Minor. ""  It  was  colonized  by  Aeolians,  who 
founded  in  it  an  Hexapolis,  consisting  of  the 
6  cities  Mytilene,  Methymna,  Eresus,  Pyrrha, 
Antissa,  and  Arisbe,  afterwards  reduced  to  5 
through  the  destruction  of  Arisbe  by  the  Me- 
thymnaeans.  The  chief  facts  in  the  history 
of  Lesbos  are  connected  with  its  principal 
city,  Mytilene.  [Mytilene.]  The  island  is 
most  important  in  the  early  history  of  Greece, 
a&  the  native  region  of  the  early  school  of 
lyric  poetry.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  po- 
ets Terpander,  Alcaeus,  Sappho,  and  Arion, 
of  the  sage  Pittacns,  of  the  historian  Hellani- 
cus,  and  of  the  philosopher  Theophrastns. 

LETHE  (-es),  a  river  in  the  lower  world, 
from  which  the  shades  drank,  and  thus  ob- 
tained forgetfulness  of  the  past. 

LETO  (-us),  called  LATONA  (-ae)  by  the 
Romans,  daughter  of  the  Titan  Coeus  and 
Phoebe,  and  mother  of  Apollo  and  Artemis 
(Diana)  by  Zeus  (Jupiter).  The  love  of  the 
king  of  the  gods  procured  forLetothe  enmity 
of  Hera  (Juno).  Persecuted  by  this  goddess, 
Leto  wandered  from  place  to  place,  till  she 
came  to  Delos,  which  was  then  a  floating  isl 
and,  and  bore  the  name  of  Asteria  or  Ortygia. 
Zeus  fastened  it  by  adamantine  chains  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  that  it  might  be  a  secure 
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resting-place  for  his  beloved,  and  there  she 
gave  birth  to  Apollo  and  Artemis.  Leto  was 
generally  worshiped  only  in  conjunction  with 
her  children.  Delos  was  the  chief  seat  of  her 
worship.  From  their  mother,  Apollo  is  fre- 
quently called  Letolus  or  Latoius,  and  Arte- 
mis (Diana)  Letola,  Letois,  Latols,  or  Latoe. 

LEUCA  (-orum),  a  town  at  the  extremity 
of  the  Iapygiau  promontory  in  Calabria. 

LEUCAE  (-orum),  LEUCA,  a  small  town 
on  the  coast  of  Ionia  in  Asia  Minor,  near 
Phocaea. 

LEUCAS  (-adis)  or  LEUCiDlA  (-ae:  Santa 
Maura),  an  island  in  the  Ionian  sea,  off  the 
W.  coast  of  Acaruania,  about  20  miles  in 
length,  and  from  5  to  8  miles  in  breadth.  It 
derived  its  name  from  the  numerous  calca- 
reous hills  which  cover  its  surface.  It  was 
originally  united  to  the  mainland  at  its  N.E. 
extremity  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  Homer 
speaks  of  it  as  a  peniusula,  and  mentions  its 
well-fortified  town  Xericus.  It  was  at  that 
time  inhabited  by  the  Teleboans  and  Leleges. 
Subsequently  the  Corinthians  under  Cypse- 
lus,  between  n.o.  665  and  625,  founded  a  new 
town  called  Leucas.  They  also  cut  a  canal 
through  the  isthmus,  and  thus  converted  the 
peniusula  Into  an  island.  This  canal  was 
afterwards  filled  up  by  deposits  of  sand,  but 
was  opened  again  by  the  Romans.  At  pres- 
sent  the  channel  is  dry  in  some  parts,  and 
has  from  3  to  4  feet  of  water  in  others.  Dur- 
ing the  war  between  Philip  and  the  Romans, 
Leucas  was  the  place  where  the  meetings  of 
the  Acarnanian  League  were  held.  At  the  S. 
extremity  of  the  island,  opposite  Cephallenia, 
was  the  celebrated  promontory,  variously 
called  Leucas,  Leucdtas,  Leucdtes,  or  Leu-cate, 
on  which  was  a  temple  of  Apollo  Lencadins. 
At  the  annual  festival  of  the  god  it  was  the 
custom  to  cast  down  a  criminal  from  this 
promontory  into  the  sea :  birds  were  attached 
to  him  in  order  to  break  his  fall ;  and  if  he 
reached  the  sea  uninjured,  boats  were  ready 
to  pick  him  up.  This  appears  to  have  been 
an  expiatory  rite;  and  it  gave  rise  to  the 
well-known  story  that  lovers  leaped  from  this 
rock  in  order  to  seek  relief  from  the  pangs 
of  love.  Thus  Sappho  is  said  to  have  leaped 
down  from  this  rock  when  in  love  with  Pha- 
on.     [Sappho.] 

LEUCI  (-orum),  a  people  in  the  S.E.  of  Gal- 
lia Belgica,  S.  of  the  Mediomatrici,  between 
the  Matrona  and  Mosella :  their  chief  town 
was  Tullum  (Toul). 

LEUCIPPE.     [At.oA.Tnor..] 

LEUCIPPIDES.    [Leuoippcs,  No.  2.] 

LEUCIPPUS  (-i).  (1)  Son  of  Oenomaus, 
the  lover  of  Daphne.— (2)  Son  of  Perieres, 
prince  of  the  Messenians,  and  father  of  Phoebe 
and  Hilaira,  usually  called  Leucippides,  who 
were  betrothed  to  Idas  and  Lynceus,  the  sons 
of  Aphareus,  but  were  carried  off  by  Castor 
and  Pollux.— (3)  A  Grecian  philosopher,  the 
founder  of  the  atomic  theory  of  philosophy, 
which  was  more  fully  developed  by  Democri- 
uus.     His  date  is  uncertain. 

LEUCOPETRA  (-ae :  C.  delV  A  rmi),  a  prom- 
ontory in  the  S.  W.  of  Bruttium,  on  the  Sicil- 
ian straits,  and  a  few  miles  S.  of  Rhegium.    It 


derived  its  name  from  the  white  color  of  its 
rocks. 

LEUCOPHRYS,  a  city  of  Caria,  close  to  a 
curious  lake  of  warm  water,  and  having  a  re- 
nowned temple  of  Artemis  Leucophryua. 

LEUCOSIA  or  LEUCASIA  (-ae :  Puma),  a 
small  island  in  the  S.  of  the  gulf  of  Paestura, 
off  the  coast  of  Lucania,  said  to  have  been 
called  after  one  of  the  Sirens. 

LEUCOSYRI  (-orum :  i.  e.  White  Syrians), 
the  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  Cappadocia,  who  were  of  the  Syrian 
race,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Syrian  tribes 
of  a  darker  color  beyond  the  Taurus. 

LEUC5THEA  (-ae)  or  LEUCOTHOE  (-es). 
(1)  A  marine  goddess,  was  previously  Ino,  the 
wife  of  Athamas.  [Atuamas.]— (2)  Daughter 
of  the  Babylonian  king  Orchainus  and  Eu- 
rynome,  beloved  by  Apollo,  was  buried  alive 
by  her  father ;  whereupon  Apollo  metamor- 
phosed her  into  an  incense  shrub. 

LEUCTRA  (-orum),  a  small  town  in  Boeo- 
tia,  on  the  road  from  Plataeae  to  Thespiae, 
memorable  for  the  victory  of  Epamiuondas. 
and  the  Thebans  over  the  Spartans,  n.o.  371. 

LEXOVII  or  LEXOBII  (-orum),  a  people  in 
Gallia  Lugdunensis,  on  the  ocean,  W.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Sequana:  their  capital  was  No- 
viomagus  {Lisieux).  . 

LI  BAN I US  (-i),  a  distinguished  Greek  soph- 
ist and  rhetorician,  was  the  teacher  of  St. 
Basil  and  St.  Chrysostom,  and  the  friend  of 
the  emperor  Julian.  He  was  born  at  Anti- 
och,  on  the  Orontes,  about  a.t>.  314,  and  died 
about  395.    Several  of  his  works  are  extant. 

LIBXNUS  (-i),  a  range  of  mountains  on  the 
confines  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  dividing  Phoe- 
nice  from  Coele-Syria.  Its  highest  summits 
are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  its  sides 
were  in  ancient  times  clothed  with  forests  of 
cedars.  It  is  considerably  lower  than  the  op- 
posite range  of  Anti-Liuanus.  In  the  Script- 
ures the  word  Lebanon  is  used  for  both 
ranges,  and  for  either  of  them  ;  but  in  classical 
authors  the  names  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanns 
are  distinctive  terms,  being  applied  to  the  W. 
and  E.  ranges  respectively. 

LIBENTINA,  LUBENTINA,  or  LUBEN- 
TIA  (-ae),  a  surname  of  Venus  among  the  Ro- 
mans, by  which  she  is  described  as  the  god- 
dess of  sensual  pleasure. 

LIBER  (-bri)  or  LIBER  PATER,  a  name 
frequently  given  by  the  Roman  poets  to  the 
Greek  Bacchus  or  Dionysus.  But  the  god 
Liiskh  and  the  goddess  Libera  were  ancient 
Italian  divinities,  presiding  over  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  vine  and  the  fertility  of  the  fields. 
Hence  they  were  worshiped  in  early  times  in 
conjunction  with  Ceres.  The  female  Libera 
was  identified  by  the  Romans  with  Cora  or 
Proserpina,  the  daughter  of  Demeter  (Ceres) ; 
whence  Cicero  calls  Liber  and  Libera  chil- 
dren of  Ceres ;  whereas  Ovid  calls  Ariadne 
Libera. 

LIBERA.    [Liber.] 

LIBERTAS  (-atis),  the  goddess  of  Liber- 
ty, to  whom  several  temples  were  erected  at 
Rome.  These  temples  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  Atrium  Libertatis,  which  was  used 
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as  an  office  of  the  censors.  Libertas  is  repre- 
sented in  works  of  art  as  a  matron,  with  the 
f  ulcus,  the  symbol  of  liberty,  or  a  wreath  of 
aurel.  Sometimes  she  appears  holding  the 
Phrygian  cap  in  her  hand. 

LIBETHRIDES.    [Lihktiiiujm.] 

LlBETflRlUS  MONS,  a  mountain  in  Boe- 
otia,  a  branch  of  Mount  Helicon,  possessing 
a  grotto  of  the  Libethrian  nymphs. 

LIBETHRUM  (-i)  or  LlBETHRA  (-ae),  an 
ancient  Thracian  town  in  Pieria  in  Macedo- 
nia, on  the  slope  of  Olympus,  where  Orpheus 
is  said  to  have  lived.  It  was  sacred  to  the 
Muses,  who  were  hence  called  Llbcthridex; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  worship  of  the 
Muses  under  this  name  was  transferred  from 
this  place  to  Boeotia. 

LIBITINA  (-ae),  an  ancient  Italian  divinity, 
identiried  by  the  later  Romans  with  Perseph- 
one (Proserpina),  on  account  of  her  connec- 
tion with  the  dead  and  their  burial.  At  her 
temple  at  Rome  every  thing  necessary  for  fu- 
nerals was  kept,  and  persons  might  there  ei- 
ther buy  or  hire  such  things.  Hence  a  person 
undertaking  the  burial  of  a  person  (an  under- 
taker) was  called  libitinarius,  and  his  business 
libitiiia;  hence  the  expression  libitinafuneri- 
trn*  non  svfficiebat—i.  e.  they  could  not  all  be 
buried.  Owing  to  the  connection  of  Libitina 
with  the  dead,  Roman  poets  frequently  em- 
ploy her  name  in  the  sense  of  death  itself. 

LIBYPHOENICES  (-urn),  the  inhabitants 
of  the  cities  founded  by  the  Phoenicians  on 
the  coast  of  the  Carthaginian  territory,  and 
so  called  from  their  being  a  mixed  race  "of  the 
Libyan  natives  with  the  Phoenician  settlers. 

LlBUI  (-6rum),  a  Gallic  tribe  in  Gallia  Cis- 
padana,  to  whom  the  towns  of  Brixia  and  Ve- 
rona formerly  belonged,  from  which  they  were 
expelled  by  the  Cenomani. 

LlBURNlA  (-ae),  a  district  of  Illyricum, 
along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  separated 
from  Istria  by  the  river  Arsia,  and  from  Dal- 
matiaby  the  river  Titius.  Its  inhabitants,  the 
LnuutNi,  supported  themselves  chiefly  by  com- 
merce and  navigation.  They  were  celebrated 
at  a  very  early  period  as  bold  and  skillful  sail- 
ors. Their  ships  were  remarkable  for  their 
swift  sailing  j  and  hence  vessels  built  after  the 
same  model  were  called  Liburnicae  or  Libur- 
nae  naves.  It  was  to  light  vessels  of  this  de- 
scription that  Augustus  was  mainly  indebted 
for  his  victory  over  Antony's  fleet  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Actium.  The  Liburnians  were  the  first 
Illyrian  people  who  submitted  to  the  Romans. 

LIBYA  (-ae),  the  Greek  name  for  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa  in  general.     [Afeioa.] 

LlCIIAS  (-ae),  an  attendant  of  Hercules, 
brought  his  master  the  poisoned  garment, 
and  was  hurled  by  him  into  the  sea.  The 
Lichades,  3  small  islands  between  Eaboea  and 
Locris,  were  believed  to  have  derived  their 
name  from  him. 

LlCiXlA  GENS,  to  which  belonged  the 
distinguished  families  of  Chassus,  Luodi.lus, 
and  Mi  iikna. 

LlCIXIUS  (-i).  (1)  C.  Lioinius  Cat.vi-b,  sur- 
named  Sroi.o,  a  name  said  to  be  derived  from 
Che  care  with  which  he  dug  up  the  shoots 


springing  from  the  roots  of  his  vines.  He 
brought  the  contest  between  the  patricians 
and  plebeiana  to  a  happy  termination,  and 
thus  became  the  founder  of  Rome's  greatness. 
He  was  tribune  of  the  people  from  n.o.  .';7t;  to 
367,  and  was  faithfully  supported  in  his  exer- 
tions by  his  colleague,  L.  Sextius.  The  laws 
which  he  proposed  were  :  1.  That  in  future 
no  more  consular  tribunes  should  be  appoint" 
ed,  but  that  consuls  should  be  elected,  one  of 
whom  should  always  be  a  plebeian.  2.  That 
no  one  should  possess  more  than  500  jugera 
of  the  public  land,  or  keep  upon  it  more  than 
100  head  of  large,  and  500  of  small  cattle.  3. 
A  law  regulating  the  affairs  between  debtor 
and  creditor.  4.  That  the  Sibylline  books 
should  be  intrusted  to  a  college  of  ten  men 
(decemviri),  half  of  whom  should  be  plebe- 
ians. These  rogations  were  passed  after  a 
vehement  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  patri- 
cians, and  L.  Sextius  was  the  first  plebeian 
who  obtained  the  consulship,  300.  Licinius 
himself  was  elected  twice  to  the  consulship, 
304  and  301.  Some  years  later  he  was  accused 
by  M.  Popilius  Laenas  of  having  transgressed 
his  own  law  respecting  the  amount  of  public 
land  which  a  person  might  possess.  He  was 
condemned  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  heavy  fine. 
—(2)  C.  Licinius  Maoer,  an  annalist  and  an 
orator,  was  impeached  of  extortion  by  Cicero, 
and  finding  that  the  verdict  was  against  him, 
committed  suicide,  i$.o.  06.  —  (3)  C.  Lioinics 
Mackb  Cat.vus,  son  of  the  last,  a  distinguished 
orator  and  poet,  was  born  n.o.  82,  and  died 
about  47  or  46,  in  his  35th  or  36th  year.  His 
most  celebrated  oration  was  delivered  against 
Vatinins,  who  was  defended  by  Cicero,  when 
he  was  only  27  years  of  age.  His  elegies  have 
been  warmly  extolled  by  Catullus,  Propertius, 
and  Ovid.     All  his  works  are  lost. 

LICINIUS  (-i),  Roman  emperor  a.t>.  307- 
324,  was  a  Daciau  peasant  by  birth,  and  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  Augustus  by  the  emperor 
Galerins.  He  afterwards  had  the  dominion 
of  the  East.  He  carried  on  war  first  with 
Maximinus  II.,  whom  he  defeated  a.i>.  314,  and 
subsequently  with  Constantine,  by  whom  he 
was  in  his  turn  defeated,  315.  A  secoud  war 
broke  out  between  Licinius  and  Constantine 
in  323,  in  which  Licinius  was  not  only  defeated, 
but  deprived  of  his  throne.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  put  to  death  by  Constantine,  324. 

LIDE  (-es),  a  mountain  of  Caria,  above  Pe- 
dasns. 

LlGARIUS  (-i),  Q.,  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
Pompeian  party  in  Africa,  and  was  defended 
by  Cicero  before  Caesar  in  a  speech  still  ex- 
tant. Ligarius  joined  the  conspirators  who 
assassinated  Caesar  in  i$.c.  44,  and  perished  in 
the  proscription  of  the  triumvirs  in  43. 

LIGER  or  LlGERIS  (-is:  Loire),  a  large 
river  in  Gaul,  rising  in  Mount  Cevenna,  flow- 
ing through  the  territories  of  the  Arverni, 
Aedui,  and  Carnutes,  and  falling  into  the 
ocean  between  the  territories  of  the  Nam- 
netes  and  Pictones. 

LlGtJRlA  (-ae),  a  district  of  Italy,  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  the  river  Varus  and  the  Mari- 
time Alps,  which  separated  it  from  Trans- 
alpine Gaul ;  on  the  S.E.  by  the  river  Macrn, 
which  separated  it  from  Etruria ;  on  the  N. 
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hv  the  river  Po ;  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Mare 
Llgusticnm.  The  Maritime  Alps  and  the 
Apennines  ran  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  country.  The  inhabitants  were  called  by 
the  Greeks  Ligyes  and  Ligystini,  and  by  the 
Romans  Ligures  (sing.  Ligux,  more  rarely 
Lvjur).  They  were  in  early  times  widely 
spread,  and  inhabited  the  coasts  of  Gaul  and 
Italy,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  to  Pisae 
in  Etruria.  They  were  divided  by  the  Ro- 
mans into  Ligures  Transalpini  and  Cisalpivi. 
The  names  of  the  principal  tribes  were  :  On 
the  W.  side  of  the  Alps,  the  Sai.yes  or  Sali.u- 
vii,  Oxyuii,  and  Deciates  :  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  Alps,  the  Intemelii,  Ingauni,  and  Avv- 
ani  near  the  coast,  the  Vagienni,  Sat.assi, 
and  Taurini  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Po, 
and  the  Laevi  and  Marisci  N.  of  the  Po. — 
The  Ligurians  were  small  of  stature,  but 
strong,  active,  and  brave.  In  early  times 
they  served  as  mercenaries  in  the  armies  of 
the  Carthaginians,  and  they  were  not  sub- 
dued by  the  Romans  till  after  a  long  aud 
fierce  struggle. 

LILAEA  (-ae),  an  ancient  town  in  Phocis, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Cephissus. 

LILYBAEUM  (-i:  Marsalo),  a  town  in  the 
W.  of  Sicily,  with  an  excellent  harbor,  situ- 
ated on  a  promontory  of  the  same  name, 
opposite  to  the  prom.  Hermaenm  or  Mercurii 
(C.  Bon)  in  Africa,  the  space  between  the  two 
being  the  shortest  distance  between  Sicily  and 
Africa.  The  town  was  founded  by  the  Car- 
thaginians about  B.O.  397,  aud  was  the  prin- 
cipal Carthaginian  fortress  in  Sicily. 

LIMITES  (-urn)  ROMANI  (-orum),  the 
name  of  a  continuous  series  of  fortifications, 
consisting  of  castles,  walls,  earthen  ramparts, 
and  the  like,  which  the  Romans  erected  along 
the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  to  protect  their 
possessions  from  the  attacks  of  the  Germans. 

LIMNAE  (-arum),  a  town  in  Messenia,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Laconia,  with  a  temple  of 
Artemis  (Diana)  Limnatis. 

LIMNAEA  (-ae),  a  town  in  the  N.  of  Acar- 
nania,  near  the  Ambracian  gulf,  on  which  it 
had  a  harbor. 

LIMONUM.     [Piotones.] 

LIMYRA  (-ae),  a  city  in  the  S.E.  of  Lycia, 
on  the  river  Li  my  rue. 

LINDUM  (-i :  Lincoln),  a  town  of  the  Co- 
ritani  in  Britain,  on  the  road  from  Londinium 
to  Eboracum,  and  a  Roman  colony.  The 
modern  name  Lincoln  has  been  formed  out  of 
Lindum  Colonia. 

LINDUS  (-i),  one  of  the  3  Dorian  cities  in 
the  island  of  Rhodes,  situated  on  the  E.  coast. 

LINGONES  (-um).  (1)  A  powerful  people 
in  Transalpine  Gaul,  bounded  by  the  Treviri 
on  the  N.  and  the  Sequani  on  the  S.  Their 
chief  town  was  Andematurinum,  afterwards 
Lingones  (Langren).—(2)  A  branch  of  the 
above-mentioned  people,  who  migrated  into 
Cisalpine  Gaul  along  with  the  Boii,  and  dwelt 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Ravenna. 

LINTERNUM.     [Liternum.] 

LINUS  (-i),  the  personification  of  a  dirge 
or  lamentation,  and  therefore  described  as  a 
son  of  Apollo  by  a  Muse  (Calliope,  or  by 


Psamathe  or  Chalciope).  Both  Argos  and 
Thebes  claimed  the  honor  of  his  birth.  An 
Argive  tradition  related  that  Linus  was  ex- 
posed by  his  mother  after  his  birth,  and  was 
brought  up  by  shepherds,  but  was  afterwards 
torn  to  pieces  by  dogs.  Psamathe's  grief  at 
the  occurrence  betrayed  her  misfortune  to 
her  father,  who  condemned  her  to  death. 
Apollo,  indignant  at  the  father's  cruelty,  vis- 
ited Argos  with  a  plague;  and,  in  obedience 
to  an  oracle,  the  Argives  endeavored  to  pro- 
pitiate Psamathe  and  Linus  by  means  of  sac- 
rifices and  dirges,  which  were  called  lini. 
According  to  a  Boeotian  tradition,  Linus  was 
killed  by  Apollo  because  he  had  ventured 
upon  a  musical  contest  with  the  god.  The 
Thebans  distinguished  between  an  earlier 
and  later  Linus;   the  latter  is  said  to  have 

j  instructed  Hercules  in  music,  but  to  have 

I  been  killed  by  the  hero. 

|      LIPARA   and  LIPARENSES  INSULAE. 
[Aeoi.iae.] 

LIPS,  the  S.W.  wind,  corresponding  to  the 
Latin  Africus. 


(From  the  Temple  of  the  Winds,  at  Athens.) 


LIQUENTIA  (-ae:  Livenza),  a  river  in 
Venetia  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  flowing  into  the 
Sinus  Tergestinus. 

LlRIS  (-is :  Garigliano),  more  anciently 
called  CLANIS  (-is)  or  GLANIS,  one  of  the 
principal  rivers  in  central  Italy,  mine  in  the 
Apennines  W.  of  lake  Fncinns.  flowing  into 
the  Sinus  Caietanus  near  Minturnae,  and 
forming  the  boundary  between  Latium  and 
Campania.  Its  stream  was  sluggish,  whence 
the  "Liris  quieta  aqua"  of  Horace. 

LISSUS  (-i),  a  town  in  the  S.  of  Dalmatia, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Drilon,  founded  by 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  n.c.  3S5,  and  possess- 
ing a  strongly  fortified  acropolis  called  Acro- 
Lissus,  which  was  considered  impregnable. 

LITANA  SILVA,  a  large  forest  on  the 
Apennines  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  S.E.  of  Mutina. 

LITERNUM  or  LINTERNUM  (-i:  Patria), 
a  town  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Clanis  or  Glanis,  which  in 
the  lower  part  of  its  course  takes  the  name 
of  Liternus,  and  which  flows  through  a 
marsh  to  the  N.  of  the  town,  called  Literna 
Pai.cs.  It  was  to  this  place  that  the  elder 
Scipio  Africanns  retired  when  the  tribunes 
attempted  to  bring  him  to  trial,  and  here  he 
is  said  to  have  died. 

LIVIA  (-ae).  (1)  Sister  of  M.  Livins  Dru- 
sus,  the  celebrated  tribune,  n.o.  91,  married 
first  to  M.  Porcius  Cato,  by  whom  she  had 
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Cato  Uticensis,  and  subsequently  to  Q.  Ser- 
vilius  Caepio,  by  whom  she  had  a  daughter, 
Servilia,  the  mother  of  M.  Brutus,  who  killed 
Caesar.— (2)  Livia  Drusii/la,  the  daughter 
of  Livius  Drusns  Claudianus  [Drusus,  No.  3], 
married  first  to  Tib.  Claudius  Nero;  and  aft- 
erwards to  Augustus,  who  compelled  her  hus- 
band to  divorce  her,  n.o.  3S.  She  had  already 
borne  her  husband  one  son,  the  future  em- 
peror Tiberius,  and  at  the  time  of  her  mar- 
riage with  Augustus  was  (5  months  pregnant 
with  another,  who  subsequently  received  the 
name  of  Drusus.  She  never  had  any  children 
by  Augustus,  but  she  retained  his  affections 
till  his  death.  On  the  accession  of  her  son 
Tiberius  to  the  throne,  she  at  first  attempted 
to  obtain  an  equal  share  in  the  government ; 
but  this  the  jealous  temper  of  Tiberius  would 
not  brook.  She  died  in  a.d.  29,  at  the  age 
of  82  or  SO.— (3)  Or  Livili.a,  the  daughter  of 
Drusus  senior  and  Antonia,  and  the  wife  of 
Drusus  junior,  the  son  of  the  emperor  Tibe- 
rius. She  was  seduced  by  Sejanus,  who  per- 
suaded her  to  poison  her  husband,  a.i>.  23. — 
(4)  Jui.ia  Livilla,  daughter  of  Germauicus 
and  Agrippina.    [Juua,  No.  7.] 

LIVIUS  (-i),  T.,  the  Roman  historian,  was 
born  at  Patavium  (Padiia),  in  the  N.  of  Italy, 
b.o.  59.  The  greater  part  of  his  life  was  spent 
iu  Rome,  but  he  returned  to  his  native  town 
before  his  death,  which  happened  at  the  age 
of  76,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Tiberius,  a.d.  17. 
His  literary  talents  secured  the  patronage  of 
Augustus;  and  so  great  was  his  reputation 
that  a  Spaniard  traveled  from  Cadiz  to  Rome 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  beholding  him,  and 
having  gratified  his  curiosity,  immediately 
returned  home.  The  great  work  of  Livy  is  a 
History  of  Rome,  extending  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city  to  the  death  of  Drusus,  b.o.  9, 
and  comprised  in  142  books.  Of  these  35 
have  descended  to  us  ;  but  of  the  whole,  with 
the  exception  of  2,  we  possess  Epitomes.  The 
work  has  been  divided  into  decade*,  contain- 
ing 10  books  each.  The  1st  decade  (bks.  i.-x.) 
is  entire,  and  embraces  the  period  from  the 
foundation  of  the  city  to  the  year  i$.o.  294. 
The  2d  decade  (bks.  xi.-xx.)  is  lost,  and  em- 
braced the  period  from  294  to  219,  comprising 
an  account,  among  other  matters,  of  the  in- 
vasion of  Pyrrhus  and  of  the  1st  Punic  war. 
The  3d  decade  (bks.  xxi.-xxx.)  is  entire.  It 
embraces  the  period  from  219  to  201,  compre- 
hending the  whole  of  the  2d  Punic  war.  The 
4th  decade  (bks.  xxxi.-xl.)  is  entire,  and  also 
one  half  of  the  5th  (bks.  xli.-xlv.).  These  15 
books  embrace  the  period  from  201  to  167, 
and  develop  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  in  Macedonia,  Greece,  and 
Asia,  ending  with  the  triumph  of  Aemilius 
Paulus.  Of  the  remaining  books  nothing 
remains  except  inconsiderable  fragments. 
The  style  of  Livy  is  clear,  animated,  and  elo- 
quent: but  he  did  not  take  much  pains  in 
ascertaining  the  truth  of  the  events  he  re- 
cords. His  aim  was  to  offer  to  his  country- 
men a  clear  and  pleasing  narrative,  which, 
while  it  gratified  their  vanity,  should  contain 
no  startling  improbabilities  "nor  gross  perver- 
sion of  facts. 

LIVIUS  ANDRONICUS  (-i),  the  earliest 


Roman  poet,  was  a  Greek,  and  the  slave  of 
M.  Livius  Salinator,  by  whom  he  was  manu- 
mitted, and  from  whom  he  received  the  Ro- 
man name  Livius.  He  wrote  both  tragedies 
and  comedies  in  Latin,  and  his  first  drama 
was  acted  n.o.  240. 

LIVIUS  DRUSUS.    [Drusus.] 

LIVIUS  SALINATOR.  '  [Salinator.] 

LIXUS  (-i),  a  city  on  the  W.  coast  of  Mau- 
retania  Tingitana  in  Africa,  at  the  mouth  of 
a  river  of  the  same  name:  it  was  a  place  of 
some  commercial  importance. 

LQCRI  (-ornm),  sometimes  called  L0- 
CRENSES  (-ium)  by  the  Romans,  the  inhab- 
itants of  two  districts  in  Greece  called  L0- 
CRIS.— (1)  Eastern  Locuis,  extending  from 
Thessaly  and  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  along 
the  coast,  to  the  frontiers  of  Boeotia,  and 
bounded  by  Doris  and  Phocis  on  the  W.  It 
was  a  fertile  and  well -cultivated  country. 
The  N.  part  was  inhabited  by  the  Locat  Enb- 
nemipii,  who  derived  their  name  from  Mount 
Cnemis.  The  S.  part  was  inhabited  by  the 
Loori  Or-UNTir,  who  derived  their  name* from 
their  principal  town,  Opus.  The  2  tribes 
were  separated  by  Daphnus,  a  small  slip  of 
land,  which  at  one  time  belonged  to  Phocis. 
The  Epicuemidii  were  for  a  long  time  subject 
to  the  Phocians,  and  were  included  under  the 
name  of  the  latter  people ;  whence  the  name 
of  the  Opuntii  occurs  more  frequently  in 
Greek  history.— (2)  Western  Locrts,  or  the 
country  of  the  Locri  Ozoi.ae,  was  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Doris,  on  the  W.  by  Aetolia, 
on  the  E.  by  Phocis,  and  on  the'S.  by  the 
Corinthian  gulf.  The  country  is  mountain- 
ous, and  for  the  most  part  unproductive. 
Mount  Corax  from  Aetolia,  and  Mount  Par- 
nassus from  Phocis,  occupy  the  greater  part 
of  it.  The  Locri  Ozolae  were  a  colony  of  the 
Western  Locrians,  and  were  more  uncivilized 
than  the  latter.  They  resembled  their  neigh- 
bors, the  Aetolians,  both  in  their  predatory 
habits  and  in  their  mode  of  warfare.  Their 
chief  town  was  Amphissa. 

LOCRI  EPlZEPHtRlI  (-orum),  one  of  the 
most  ancient  Greek  cities  in  Lower  Italy,  sit- 
uated in  the  S.E.  of  Brnttium,  N.  of  the  prom- 
ontory of  Zephyrium,  from  which  it  was  said 
to  have  derived  its  surname  Epizephyrii, 
though  others  suppose  this  name  was  given 
to  the  place  simply  because  it  lay  to  the  W. 
of  Greece.  It  was  founded  by  the  Locrians 
from  Greece,  u.o.  6S3.  The  inhabitants  re- 
garded themselves  as  descendants  of  Ajax 
Oileus;  and  as  he  resided  at  the  town  of 
Naryx  among  the  Opuntii,  the  poets  gave  the 
name  of  Nari/cia  Locri.  For  the  same  reason 
the  pitch  of  Brnttium  is  frequently  called 
Narycia.  Locri  was  celebrated  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  laws,  which  were  drawn  up  bv 
Zaleucus  soon  after  the  foundation  of  the 
city.  [Zai.eucu;*.]  Near  the  town  was  an 
ancient  and  wealthy  temple  of  Proserpina. 

LOCUSTA,  or,  more  correctly,  LtTCUSTA 
(-ae),  a  famous  female  poisoner,  employed  by 
Agrippina  iu  poisoning  the  emperor  Claudi- 
us, ;ind  by  Nero  for  dispatching  Britannicus, 
She  was  put  to  death  in  the  reign  of  Galba. 
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LOLLIUS  (-i),  XL,  consul,  b.c.  21,  and  gov- 
ernor of  Gaul,  n.o.  16,  was  appointed  by  Au- 
gustus as  tutor  to  his  grandson,  C.  Caesar, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  the  East,  n.c.  2. 
Horace  addressed  an  Ode  (iv.  9)  to  Lollins,  and 
2  Epistles  (i.  2,  IS)  to  the  eldest  son  of  Lollius. 

LONUINIUM  (-i)  or  LONDlNUM  (Lon- 
don), the  capital  of  the  Cautii  in  Britain,  was 
originally  situated  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
Thames  in  the  modern  Southwark.  It  after- 
wards spread  over  the  N.  side  of  the  river, 
and  was  hence  called  a  town  of  the  Trino- 
bantes.  It  is  tirst  mentioned  in  the  reign  of 
Nero  as  a  flourishing  and  populous  town, 
much  frequented  by  Roman  merchants.  It 
was  taken  and  its  inhabitants  massacred  by 
the  Britons  when  they  revolted  under  Boad- 
icea,  A.r>.  02.  The  quarter  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  river  was  surrounded  with  a  wall  and 
ditch  by  Constantine  the  Great  or  Theodo- 
sius,  the  Roman  governor  of  Britain.  This 
wall  probably  commenced  at  a  fort  near  the 
present  site  of  the  Tower,  and  continued  along 
the  Minories  to  Cripplegate,  Newgate,  and 
Lndgate.  London  was  the  central  point 
from  which  all  the  Roman  roads  in  Britain 
diverged.  It  possessed  a  Milliarium  Aure- 
um,  from  which  the  miles  on  the  roads  were 
numbered ;  and  a  fragment  of  this  Milliarium, 
the  celebrated  London  Stone,  may  be  seen 
affixed  to  the  wall  of  St.  Swithin's  church  in 
Cannon  Street.  This  is  almost  the  only  mon- 
ument of  the  Roman  Londiuium  still  extant, 
with  the  exception  of  coins,  tesselated  pave- 
ments, and  the  like,  which  have  been  found 
buried  under  the  ground. 

LONGTNUS  (-i),  a  distinguished  Greek 
philosopher  and  grammarian  of  the  3d  cent- 
ury of  our  era.  He  taught  philosophy  and 
rhetoric  at  Athens  for  many  years  with  great 
success  ;  and  among  his  pupils  was  the  cele- 
brated Porphyry.  He  afterwards  went  to  the 
East,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Ze- 
nobia  of  Palmyra,  who  made  him  her  teacher 
of  Greek  literature.  It  was  mainly  through 
his  advice  that  she  threw  off  her  allegiance 
to  the  Roman  empire.  On  her  capture  by 
Aurelian  in  273,  Longinus  was  put  to  death 
by  the  emperor.  Longinus  was  a  man  of  ex- 
cellent sense,  sound  judgment,  and  extensive 
knowledge.  His  treatise  On  the  Sublime,  a 
great  part  of  which  is  still  extant,  is  a  work 
of  great  merit. 

LONGTNUS  CASSIUS.     [Cassius.] 

LONGOBARDI.     [LANGOBARm.1 

LONGULA  (-ae),  a  town  of  the  Volsci  in 
Latium,  not  far  from  Corioli. 

LONGUS  (A),  a  Greek  Sophist,  of  uncer- 
tain date,  the  author  of  an  extant  erotic  work. 

LORIUM  (-i)  or  LORlI  (-orum),  a  small 
place  in  Etrnria  on  the  Via  Aurelia,  where 
Antoninus  Pius  was  brought  up  and  died. 

LORYMA  (-orum),  a  city  on  the  S.  coast  of 
Caria. 

LOTIS  (-idis),  a  nymph,  who,  to  escape  the 
embraces  of  Priapus,  was  metamorphosed 
into  a  tree,  called  after  her  Lotus. 

LOTOPHAGI  (-orum,  i.  e.  lotus -eaters). 
Homer,  in  the  Odyssei),  represents  Ulysses  as 
coming  in  his  wanderings  to  a  coast  inhabited 


by  a  people  who  fed  upon  a  fruit  called  lotus, 
the  taste  of  which  was  so  delicious  that  every 
one  who  ate  it  lost  all  wish  to  return  to  his 
native  country.  Afterwards,  iu  historical 
times,  the  Greeks  found  that  the  people  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  between  the  Svrtes, 
used  to  a  great  extent,  as  an  article  of  "food, 
the  fruit  of  a  plant  which  they  identified  with 
the  lotus  of  Homer,  and  thev  called  these 
people  Lotophagi.  They  carried  on  a  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  Egypt  and  with  the 
interior  of  Africa  by  the  very  same  caravan 
routes  which  are  used  to  the  present  day. 

LUA  (-ae),  also  called  LUA  MATER  or 
LUA  SATURNI,  one  of  the  early  Italian 
divinities,  to  whom  were  dedicated  the  arms 
taken  in  battle. 

LUC  A  (-ae  :  Lvcca),  a  Lignrian  city  in  Up- 
per Italy,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  and 
on  the  river  Ausus,  N.E.  of  Pisae. 

LUCANIA  (-ae),  a  district  in  Lower  Italy, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Campania  and  Sam- 
nium,  on  the  E.  by  Apulia  and  the  gulf  of 
|  Tarentum,  on  the  S.  by  Bruttium,  ana  on  the 
I  W.  by  the  Tyrrhene  sea.     It  was  separated 
I  from   Campania  by  the   river  Silarus,  and 
|  from  Bruttium  by  the  river  Laus.     Lucania 
was  celebrated  for  its  excellent  pastures:  and 
its  oxen  were  the  liuest  and  largest  in  Italy. 
i  Hence  the  elephant  was  at  first  called  by  the 
j  Romans  a  Lucanian  ox  (Lucas  bos).     The 
I  coast  of  Lucania   was  inhabited  chiefly  by 
Greeks,   whose  cities   were   numerous   and 
flourishing.    The  interior  of  the  country  was 
originally  inhabited  by  the  Chones  and  Oeno- 
trians.     The   Lucanians  proper  were  Sam- 
nites,  a  brave  and  warlike  riice,  who  left  their 
mother  country  and  settled  both  in  Lucania 
j  and  Bruttium.     They  not  only  expelled  or 
;  subdued  the  Oenotrians,  but  they  gradually 
acquired  possession  of  most  of  the  Greek 
cities  on  the  coast.     They  were  subdued  by 
j  the  Romans  after  Pyrrhus  had  left  Italy. 
LUCANUS,   M.   ANNAEUS    (-i),    usually 
called  LUCAN,  a  Roman  poet,  born  at  Cor- 
duba  in  Spain,  a.t>.  39.     His  father  was  L. 
Annaeus  Mella,  a  brother  of  M.  Seneca,  the 
philosopher.    Lncan  was  brought  up  at  Rome 
I  at  an  early  age.    He  embarked  in  the  con- 
I  spiracy  of  Piso  against  the  life  of  Nero  ;  and 
upon  the  discovery  of  the  plot  was  compelled 
to  put  an  end  to  his  life.     He  died  a.i>.  G5,  in 
the  26th  year  of  his  age.    There  is  extant  an 
heroic  poem,  by  Lucan,  in  10  books,  entitled 
Pharsalia,  in  which  the  progress  of  the  strug- 
gle between  Caesar  and  Pompey  is  fully  de- 
tailed.    The  10th  book  is  imperfect,  and  the 
narrative  breaks  off  abruptly  in  the  middle 
of  the  Alexandrian  war. 
LUCANUS,  OCELLUS.     [Ooelt/ds.] 
LUCCEIUS    (-i),   L.,   an    old    friend    and 
neighbor  of  Cicero,  was  an  unsuccessful  can- 
didate for  the  consulship,  along  with  Julius 
Caesar,  in  n.o.  60.     He  wrote  a  contempora- 
neous history  of  Rome,  commencing  with  the 
Social  or  Marsic  war. 

LUCERIA  (-ae:  Lvcera),  sometimes  called 
NUC'EHIA,  a  town  in  Apulia,  on  the  borders 
of  Samninm,  and  subsequently  a  Roman  col- 
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LUCllNUS  (-1),  usually  called  LUCIA X,  a 
Greek  writer,  born  at  Samosata,  the  capital 
of  Commagene,  in  Syria,  nourished  In  the 

reign  of  If.  Amelias.  He  practiced  for  some 
time  as  an  advocate  at  Antioch,  and  after- 
wards traveled  through  Greece,  giving  in- 
struction in  rhetoric.  Late  in  life  he  obtained 
the  office  of  procurator  of  part  of  Egypt  The 
most  important  of  Lucian's  writings  are  his 
Dialogue*.  They  are  treated  in  the  greatest 
possible  variety  of  style,  from  seriousness 
down  to  the  broadest  humor  and  buffoonery. 
Their  subjects  and  tendency,  too,  vary  con- 
siderably ;  for  while  some  are  employed  in  at- 
tacking the  heathen  philosophy  aud  religion, 
others' are  mere  pictures  of  manners  without 
any  polemic  drift.  Lucian's  merits  as  a  writer 
consist  in  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  his 
strong  common-sense,  and  the  simplicity  aud 
Attic  grace  of  his  diction. 

LUCIFER  (-eri),  or  PHOSPHORUS  (-i), 
that  is,  the  bringer  of  light,  is  the  name  of 
the  planet  Venus,  when  seen  in  the  morning 
before  sunrise.  The  same  planet  was  called 
Hesperus,  Vvxperuyo,  Vesper,  Soctifer,  or  Xoc- 
turnux,  when  it  appeared  in  the  heavens  after 
suuset.  Lucifer  as  a  personification  is  called 
a  son  of  Astraeus  and  Aurora  or  Eos,  of 
Cephalus  and  Aurora,  or  of  Atlas.  By  Phi- 
lonifl  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  father  of 
Cevx.  He  is  also  called  the  father  of  Daeda- 
lion  and  of  the  Hesperides.  Lucifer  is  also 
a  surname  of  several  goddesses  of  light,  as 
Artemis,  Aurora,  and  Hecate. 

LUClLIUS  (-i),  C,  the  Roman  satirist,  was 
born  at  Suessa  of  the  Aurunci,  u.o.  148,  and 
died  at  Naples,  103,  in  the  46th  year  of  his 
age.  He  lived  upon  terms  of  the  closest  fa- 
miliarity with  Scipio  and  Laelius.  He  was 
the  first  to  mould  Roman  satire  into  that 
form  which  afterwards  received  full  develop- 
ment iu  the  bauds  of  Horace,  Persius,  and 
Juvenal. 

LUClNA  (-ae),  the  goddess  of  light,  or 
rather  the  goddess  that  brings  to  light,  aud 
hence  the  goddess  that  presides  over  the  birth 
of  children.  It  was  therefore  used  as  a  sur- 
name of  Juno  and  Diana.  Luciua  correspond- 
ed to  the  Greek  goddess  Imtiiyia. 

LUCRETIA  (-ae),  the  wife  of  L.  Tarquin- 
ins  Collatinus,  whose  rape  by  Sex.  Tarquin- 
ius  led  to  the  dethronement  of  Tarqninius 
Superbus  and  the  establishment  of  the  re- 
public.    [Tap.quinu^s.] 

LUCRETILIS  (-is),  a  pleasant  mountain 
in  the  country  of  the  Sabiues,  overhanging 
Horace's  villa. 

LUCRETIUS  CARUS,  T.,  the  Roman  poet, 
born  b.o.  95,  is  said  to  have  been  driven  mad 
by  a  love-potion,  and  to  have  perished  by  his 
own  hand,  fco.  DS  or  51.  It  is,  however,  not 
improbable  that  the  story  of  the  love-potion 
and  of  his  death  was  an  invention  of  some 
enemy  of  the  Epicureans.  Lucretius  is  the 
author  of  a  philosophical  poem,  in  heroic 
hexameters,  divided  into  6  books,  addressed 
to  C.  Memmius  Gemellus,  who  was  praetor 
in  5S,  aud  entitled  De  lie  mm  Xatura.  It 
contains  an  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of 
Epicurus.  This  poem  has  been  admitted  by 
N2 


all  modern  critics  to  be  the  greatest  of  didac- 
tic poems.  The  most  abstruse  speculations 
are  clearly  explained  in  majestic  verse;  while 
the  subject,  which  in  itself  was  dry  and  dull, 
is  enlivened  by  digressions  of  power  and 
beauty. 

LUCRINUS  (-i),  LXCUS,  was  properly  the 
inner  part  of  the  Sinus  Cumanus  or  Puteo- 
lanus,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  be- 
tween the  promontory  Miseuum  and  Puteoli, 
running  a  considerable  way  inland.  But  at  a 
very  early  period  the  Lucriue  lake  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  remainder  of  the  bay  by  a 
dike  8  stadia  in  length,  and  thus  assumed 
the  character  of  an  inland  lake.  Its  waters 
still  remained  salt,  aud  were  celebrated  for 
their  oyster  beds.  Behind  the  Lucriue  lake 
was  another  lake  called  Laocs  A  versus.  In 
the  time  of  Augustus,  Agrippa  made  a  com- 
munication between  the  lake  Avernus  and 
the  Lucriue  lake,  and  also  between  the  Lu- 
criue lake  aud  the  Sinus  Cumanus,  thus  form- 
ing out  of  the  3  the  celebrated  Julian  Harbor. 
The  Lucrine  lake  was  filled  up  by  a  volcanic 
eruption  in  1538,  when  a  conical  mountain 
rose  in  its  place,  called  Monte  Xuovo. 

LUCULLUS,  L.  LIClNIUS  (-i),  celebrated 
as  the  conqueror  of  Mithridates,  fought  on 
the  side  of  Sulla  iu  the  civil  wars  with  the 
Marian  party,  was  praetor  B.O.  77,  and  consul 
in  74.  In  the  latter  year  he  received  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  against  Mithridates,  which 
he  carried  on  for  8  years  with  great  success. 
[MniiRn>ATi:8.]  But  being  unable  to  bring 
the  war  to  a  conclusion  in  consequence  of 
the  mutinous  disposition  of  his  troops,  he 
was  superseded  in  the  command  by  Acilius 
Glabrio,  n.o.  07.  Glabrio,  however,  never  took 
the  command ;  but  in  the  following  year  (GO) 
Lucullus  had  to  resign  the  command  to  Pom- 

Eey,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Manilian 
iw  to  supersede  both  him  and  Glabrio.  On 
his  return  to  Rome  Lucullus  devoted  himself 
to  a  life  of  indolence  and  luxury,  and  lived 
in  a  style  of  extraordinary  magnificence.  He 
died  in  57  or  56.  He  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce cherries  into  Italy,  which  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  Cerasus  in  Pontus.  He  was  a 
patron  of  the  poet  Archias,  and  of  literary 
men  in  general.  He  also  composed  a  history 
of  the  Marsic  war  in  Greek. 
LUCUMO.  [Tarquinius.] 
LUGDUNUM  (-i).  (1)  (Lyon),  the  chief 
town  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill  at  the  conflneuce  of  the  Arar 
(Sonne)  and  the  Rhodanus  (Rhone),  was  made 
a  Roman  colony  n.o.  43,  and  became  under 
Augustus  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  the 
residence  of  the  Roman  governor.  Lngdnnnm 
is  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
church  as  the  seat  of  the  bishopric  of  Ire- 
naeus.— (2)  L.  Batavoritm  (Leyden),  the  chief 
town  of  the  Batavi.     [Batavi!] 

LUNA  (-ae).  (1)  The  goddess  of  the  Moon. 
[Si.i.ini:.]— (2)  (Luni),  an  Etruscan  town,  sit- 
uated on  the  left  bank  of  the  Macra,  about  4 
miles  from  the  coast,  originally  formed  part 
of  Liguria,  but  became  the  most  N.-ly  city  of 
Etruria  when  Augustus  extended  the  bound- 
aries of  the  latter'country  as  far  as  the  Macra. 
It  possessed  a  large  aud  commodious  harbor 
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at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  called  Lunae  Portns 
(Gulf  of  Spezzia).  In  b.c.  177  Lima  was  made 
a  Roman  colony. 

LUPERCUS  (-i),  an  ancient  Italian  divinity, 
worshiped  by  shepherds  as  the  protector  of 
their  flocks  against  wolves.  The  Romans 
sometimes  identified  Lupercus  with  the  Ar- 
cadian Pan.  Respecting  the  festival  cele- 
brated in  honor  of  Lupercus  and  his  priests, 
the  Luperci,  see  Diet,  of  Antiq. 

LUPPIA  or  LUPlA  (-ae :  Lippe),  a  river  in 
the  N.W.  of  Germany,  falling  into  the  Rhine 
at  Wesel  in  Westphalia,  and  ©n  which  the 
Romans  built  a  fortress  of  the  same  name. 

LUPUS,  RUTlLlUS  (-i),  the  author  of  an 
extant  rhetorical  treatise  in  2  books,  entitled 
De  Figuris  Sententiarum  et  Elocutionis,  ap- 
pears to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus. 

LUSITANIA,  LUSITA.NI.     [Uispani.v.] 

LUTATIUS  ClTULUS.     [Catulcs.] 

LUTETIA  (-ae),  or,  more  commonly,  Ltjte- 
tia  Pakisioiut-m  (Paris),  the  capital"  of  the 
Parisii  in  Gallia  Lugduneusis.  was  situated 
on  an  island  in  the  Sequaua  (Seine),  and  was 
connected  with  the  banks  of  the  river  by  2 
wooden  bridges.  Under  the  emperors  it  be- 
came a  place  of  importance,  and  the  chief 
naval  station  on  the  Sequaua.  Here  Julian 
was  proclaimed  emperor,  a. p.  360. 

LYCABETTUS  (-i:  St.  George),  a  mountain 
in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  range  of  Penteli- 
cus,  close  to  the  walls  of  Athens  on  the  N.E. 
of  the  city. 

LYCAEUS  or  LYCEUS  (-i),  a  lofty  mount- 
ain in  Arcadia,  N.W.  of  Megalopolis,  one  of 
the  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of  Zeus  (Jupi- 
te^  and  of  Pan,  each  of  whom  was  therefore 
called  Lycaeus. 

LYCAMBES.     [Archit.ocuds.] 

LYCAON  (-flnis),  king  of  Arcadia,  son  of 
Pelasgns,  an  impious  king,  who  served  before 
Zens  (Jupiter)  a  dish  of  human  flesh  when 
the  god  visited  him.  Lycaon  and  all  his  sons, 
with  the  exception  of  Nyctimus,  were  killed 
by  Zeus  with  a  flash  of  lightning,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  were  changed  into  wolves. — 
Callisto,  the  daughter  of  Lycaon,  is  said  to 
have  been  changed  into  the  constellation  of 
the  Bear,  whence  she  is  called  by  the  poets 
Lycaonis  Arctos,  Lycaonia  Arctos,  or  Lycaonia 
Virgo,  or  by  her  patronymic  Lycaonis. 

LYCAONIA  (-ae),  a  district  of  Asia  Minor, 
forming  the  S.E.  part  of  Phrygia,  The  peo- 
ple were,  so  far  as  can  be  traced,  an  aboriginal 
race,  speaking  a  language  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  as  a  distinct  dia- 
lect ;  they  were  warlike,  and  especially  skilled 
in  archery. 

LYCEUM  (-i),  the  name  of  one  of  the  3 
ancient  gymnasia  at  Athens,  called  after  the 
temple  of  Apollo  Lyceus  in  its  neighborhood. 
It  was  situated  S.E.  of  the  city,  outside  the 
walls,  and  just  above  the  river  "Uissus.  It  is 
celebrated  as  the  place  where  Aristotle  and 
the  Peripatetics  taught. 

LYCEUS  (-i),  a  surname  of  Apollo,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  not  quite  certain.  Some 
derive  it  from  ai'-ko?,  a  wolf,  so  that  it  would 
mean  "the  wolf-slayer;"  others  from  Xvc*, 


light,  according  to  which  it  would  mean 
"the  giver  of  light;"  and  others  again  from 
the  country  of  Lycia. 

LYCHNIDUS  (-i),  more  rarely  LYCHNI- 
DlUM  (-i),  or  LYCHNIS  (-idis),  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Dessaretii  in  the  interior  of 
Illyricnm,  situated  on  a  height  on  the  N. 
bank  of  the  lake  Lychnltis. 

LYCIA  (-ae),  a  small  district  on  the  S.  side 
of  Asia  Minor,  between  Caria  and  Pamphylia. 
According  to  tradition,  the  most  ancient 
name  of  the  country  was  Milyas,  and  thet 
earliest  inhabitants  were  called  Milyae,  and 
afterwards  Solymi  j  subsequently  the  Termi- 
lae,  from  Crete,  settled  in  the  country;  and 
lastly,  the  Athenian  Lycus,  the  son  of  Pandion, 
fled  from  his  brother  Aegcus  to  Lycia,  and 
gave  his  name  to  the  country.  Homer,  who 
gives  Lycia  a  prominent  place  iu  the  Iliad, 
represents  its  chieftains,  Glaucus  and  Sar- 
pedon,  as  descended  from  the  royal  family 
of  Argos  (Aeolids).  He  speaks  of  the  Solymi 
as  a  warlike  race,  inhabiting  the  mountains, 
against  whom  the  Greek  hero  Bellerophontes 
is  sent  to  tight  by  his  relative  the  king  of 
Lycia.  Besides  the  legend  of  Bellerophon 
and  the  Chimaera,  Lycia  is  the  scene  of  an- 
other popular  Greek  story,  that  of  the  Har- 
pies and  the  daughters  of  Pandareos ;  and 
memorials  of  both  are  preserved  on  the  Ly- 
cian  monuments  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  clear  that  Lycia  was 
colonized  by  the  Greeks  at  a  very  "early  pe- 
riod, and  that  its  historical  inhabitants 'were 
Greeks,  though  with  a  mixture  of  native  blood. 
The  earlier  names  were  preserved  in  the  dis- 
trict in  the  N.  of  the  country  called  Milyas, 
and  in  the  mountains  called  Solyma.  The 
Lycians  always  kept  the  reputation  they  have 
in  Homer  as  brave  warriors.  They  and  the 
Cilicians  were  the  only  people  W.  of  the 
Halys  whom  Croesus  did  not  conquer,  and 
they  were  the  last  who  resisted  the  Persians. 
[Xanthcs.] 

LYCIUS  (-i),  the  Lycian,  a  surname  of 
Apollo,  who  was  worshiped  in  several  places 
of  Lycia,  especially  at  Patara,  where  he  had 
an  oracle.  Hence  the  Lyciae  sortes  in  Virgil 
are  the  responses  of  the  oracle  at  Patara. 

LYCOMEDES  (-is),  king  of  the  Dolopiaus, 
in  the  island  of  Scyros,  to  whose  court  Achil- 
les was  sent,  disguised  as  a  maiden,  by  his 
mother,  Thetis,  who  was  anxious  to  prevent 
his  going  to  the  Trojan  war.  Here  Achilles 
became  by  Deidamla,  the  daughter  of  Ly- 
comedes,  the  father  of  Pyrrhus  or  Neoptole- 
mus.  Lycomedes  treacherously  killed  The- 
seus by  thrusting  him  down  a  rock. 

LYCON  (-onis),  of  Troas,  a  distinguished 
Peripatetic  philosopher,  and  the  disciple  of 
Straton,  whom  he  succeeded  as  the  head  of 
the  Peripatetic  school,  n.c.  272. 

LYCOPHRON  (-onis),  a  grammarian  and 
poet,  was  a  native  of  Chalcis  in  Eaboea,  and 
lived  at  Alexandria  under  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphia (n.o.  2S5-247).  He  was  the  author 
of  an  extant  poem,  entitled  Cassandra  or 
Alexandra,  in  -which  Cassandra  is  made  to 
prophesy  the  fall  of  Troy,  with  numerous 
other  events.    The  obscurity  of  this  work  is 
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proverbial.  Among  the  numerous  ancient 
commentaries  on  the  poem,  the  most  impor- 
tant are  the  Scholia  of  Isaac  and  John  Tzetzes, 
which  are  far  more  valuable  than  the  poem 
itself. 

LYCOPOLIS  (-is),  a  city  of  Upper  Egypt, 
on  t  he  \Y\  bank  of  the  Nile,  between  Hermop- 
olis  and  Ptolemais. 

LYcoUEA  (-ae),  an  ancient  town  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Lytorea,  which  was  the  south- 
ern of  the  2  peaks  of  Mount  Parnassus. 
[1'aunassi  s.]  Hence  Apollo  derived  the  sur- 
name of  Lycoreus. 

Ll'CORIS.     [Cytukkis.] 

LYCTUS  or  LYTTUS  (-i),  an  important 
town  in  the  E.  of  Crete,  situated  on  a  height, 
80  stadia  from  the  coast.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  a  Spartan  colony. 

LYCURGUS  (-i).  (1)  Son  of  Dryas,  and 
king  of  the  Edones  in  Thrace,  famous  for  his 
persecution  of  Dionysus  (Bacchus)  and  of  his 
worship  in  Thrace.  He  was  driven  mad  by 
the  gods  on  account  of  his  impiety,  and  was 
subsequently  killed,  but  the  manner  of  his 


Lycurgua  Infuriate.     (Osterley,  Dunk.  <lcr  alt.  Kuust, 
pt.  9,  tav.  37.) 

death  is  variously  related (2)  The  Spartan 

legislator,  was  the  son  of  Eunomus,  king  of 
Sparta,  and  brother  of  Polydectes.  The  lat- 
ter succeeded  his  father  as  king  of  Sparta, 
and  afterwards  died,  leaving  his  queen  with 
child.  The  ambitious  woman  proposed  to 
Lycurgns  to  destroy  her  offspring  if  he  would 
share  the  throne  with  her.  He  seemingly 
consented;  but  when  she  had  given  birth  to 
a  son  (Charilans),  he  openly  proclaimed  him 
king ;  and,  as  next  of  kin,  acted  as  his  guard- 
ian. But  to  avoid  all  suspicion  of  ambitious 
designs,  Lycurgns  left  Sparta,  and  set  out  on 
Dis  celebrated  travels.  He  is  said  to  have 
visited  Crete,  Ionia,  and  Egypt,  and  to  have 
penetrated  even  as  far  as  India.  His  return 
to  Sparta  was  hailed  by  all  parties.  Sparta 
was  in  a  state  of  anarchy  and  licentiousness, 
and  he  was  considered  as  the  man  who  alone 
could  cure  the  growing  diseases  of  the  state. 
He  undertook  the  task  ;  and  notwithstanding 
some  opposition,  he  made  a  new  division  of 
property,  and  remodeled  the  whole  constitu- 
tion, military  and  civil.  After  Lycurgns  had 
obtained  for  his  institutions  ati  approving 
oracle  of  the  god  of  Delphi,  he  exacted  a 
promise  from  the  people  not  to  make  any 
alterations  in  his  laws  before  his  return.  lie 
now  left  Sparta  to  tiuish  his  life  in  voluntary  I 


exile,  in  order  that  his  countrymen  might  be 
bound  by  their  oath  to  preserve  his  constitu- 
tion inviolate  forever.  Where  and  how  he 
died,  nobody  could  tell.  He  was  honored  as 
a  god  at  Sparta  with  a  temple  and  yearly 
sacrifices  down  to  the  latest  times.  "  The 
date  of  Lycurgus  is  variously  given,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  place  it  later  than  n.o.  825.  Ly- 
curgus was  regarded  through  all  subsequent 
ages  as  the  legislator  of  Sparta,  and  therefore 
almost  all  the  Spartan  institutions  were  as- 
cribed to  him  as  their  author;  but  we  mus-, 
not  imagine  that  they  were  all  his  work.— 
(3)  An  Attic  orator,  born  at  Athens,  about  n.o. 
3%,  was  a  disciple  of  Plato  and  Isocrates,  a 
warm  supporter  of  the  policy  of  Demosthenes, 
and  one  of  the  most  virtuous  citizens  and  up- 
right statesmen  of  his  age.  He  was  thrice 
appointed  Tamieu,  or  manager  of  the  public 
revenue.  He  died  in  323.  Only  one  of  his 
orations  has  come  down  to  us. 

LYCUS  (-i).  (1)  Of  Thebes,  put  to  death, 
with  his  wife  Dirce,  by  Amphion  and  Zethus, 
on  account  of  the  cruelty  with  which  they 
had  treated  Antiope,  the  mother  of  the  two 
latter  by  Zeus  (Jupiter).  For  details  see 
Amphion.— (2)  Son  of  Pandion,  was  expelled 
by  his  brother  Aegeus?  and  took  refuge  in  the 
country  of  the  Terrain,  which  was  called  Ly- 
cia  after  him.  The  Lyceum  at  Athens  is  said 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  him.— (3)  Name 
of  several  rivers,which  are  said  to  be  so  called 
from  the  impetuosity  of  their  current.  1.  In 
Bithynia,  falling  into  the  sea  S.  of  Heraclea 
Pontica.  2.  In  Pontus,  rising  in  the  mount- 
ains on  the  N.  of  Armenia  Minor,  and  flowing 
W.  into  the  Iris  at  Eupatoria.  3.  In  Phrygia, 
flowing  from  E.  to  W.  past  Colossae'and 
Laodicea  into  the  Maeander. 

LYDDA  (-orum),  a  town  of  Palestine,  S.E. 
of  Joppa  and  N.W.  of  Jerusalem,  subsequent- 
ly called  Diospolis. 

LYDIA  (-ae),  a  district  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
the  middle  of  the  W.  side  of  the  peninsula, 
between  Mysia  on  the  N.  and  Carta  on  the 
S.,  and  between  Phrygia  on  the  E.  and  the 
Aegaean  sea  on  the  W.  In  these  boundaries 
the  strip  of  coast  belonging  to  Ionia  is  in- 
cluded, out  the  name  is  sometimes  used  in  a 
narrower  signification,  so  as  to  exclude  Ionia. 
Lydia  is  divided  into  2  unequal  valleys  by  the 
chain  of  Mount  Tmolus;  of  which  the  S.  and 
smaller  is  watered  by  the  river  Caystku,  and 
the  N.  forms  the  great  plain  of  the  Hk.kmis. 
In  early  times  the  country  had  another  name, 
Maeonia,  by  which  alone  it  is  knowu  to  Homer. 
Lydia  was  an  early  seat  of  Asiatic  civilization, 
and  exerted  a  very  important  influence  on  the 
Greeks.  The  Lydian  monarchy,  which  was 
founded  at  Sardis,  grew  up  into  an  empire, 
under  which  the  many  different  tribes  of  Asia 
Minor  YV.  of  the  river  Halys  were  for  the  first 
time  united.  The  names  and  computed  dates 
of  the  Lvdian  kings  are:  1,  Gvges,  n.o.  716- 
678;  2,  Ardys,  678-890;  3,  Sadyattks,  <;•_'<)- 
617;  4,  Ai.yattes,  617-560;  5,  CaoF.sns,  560  (or 
earlier)-546 ;  under  whose  names  an  account 
is  riven  of  the  rise  of  the  Lydian  empire  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  of  its  overthrow  by  the  Per- 
sians under  Cyrus.  Under  the  Persians,  Ly- 
dia and  Mysia  formed  the  2d  satrapy ;  after 
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the  Macedonian  conquest,  Lydia  belonged 
first  to  the  kings  of  Syria,  and  next  (after  the 
defeat  of  Antiochus  the  Great  by  the  Romans) 
to  those  of  Pergamus,  and  so  passed,  by  the 
bequest  of  Attains  III.,  to  the  Romans,  under 
whom  it  formed  part  of  the  province  of  Asia. 

LYDIAS  or  LUDIAS  (-ae),  a  river  in  Mace- 
donia, falling  into  the  Axius  a  short  distance 
from  the  Thermaic  gulf.  Herodotus,  by  mis- 
take, makes  the  Lydias  unite  with  the  Haliae- 
moii. 

LYGII  or  LIGII  (-orum),  an  important  peo- 
ple in  Germany,  between  the  Viadus  {Oder) 
and  the  Vistula. 

LYNCESTIS  (-Idis),  a  district  iu  the  S.W. 
of  Macedonia,  upon  the  frontiers  of  Illyria, 
inhabited  by  the  Lynoestae,  an  Illyrian "peo- 
ple. The  ancient  capital  of  the  country  was 
Lynods,  though  Heeaci.ea  at  a  later  time  be- 
came the  chief  town  in  the  district.  Near 
Lyncns  was  a  river,  whose  waters  are  said  to 
have  been  as  intoxicating  as  wine. 

LYNCEUS  (-el,  ei,  or  eos).  (1)  One  of  the 
50  sons  of  Aegyptus,  whose  life  was  saved  by 
his  wife  Hypermnestra,  when  all  his  brothers 
were  murdered  by  the  daughters  of  Danaus. 
[Aegyptus.]  Lynceus  succeeded  Danaus  as 
king  of  Argos.— (2)  Sou  of  Aphareus  and 
Arene,  and  brother  of  Idas,  was  one  of  the 
Argonauts,  and  famous  for  his  keen  sight. 
He  was  slain  by  Pollux.  For  details  respect- 
ing his  death,  see  Dioscuri. 

LYNCUS  (-i),  king  of  Scythia,  endeavored 
to  murder  Triptolemus,  who  came  to  him 
with  the  gifts  of  Ceres,  but  he  was  metamor- 
phosed by  the  goddess  into  a  lynx. 

LYRCBA  (-ae)  or  LYRCEUM  (-i),  a  small 
town  in  Argolis,  situated  on  a  mountain  of 
the  same  name. 

LYRNESSUS  (-i),  a  town  in  the  Troad,  the 
birthplace  of  BrisGis. 

LYSANDER  (-dri),  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  Spartan  generals  and  di- 
plomatists. Having  been  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Spartan  fleet  off  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  he  gained  the  favor  of  Cyrus, 
who  supplied  him  with  large  sums  of  money 
to  pay  his  sailors.  In  i$.c.  405  he  brought  the 
Peloponnesian  war  to  a  conclusion  by  the 
defeat  of  the  Athenian  fleet  off  Aegospotami, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  entered  Athens 
in  triumph.  It  was  through  his  influence 
that  Agesilaus,  the  brother  of  Agis,  obtained 
the  Spartan  throne  in  opposition  to  Leoty- 
chides,  the  reputed  son  of  the  latter.  Lysan- 
der  accompanied  Agesilaus  to  Asia;  but  the 
king  purposely  thwarted  all  his  designs,  and 
refused  all  the  favors  which  he  asked.  On 
his  return  to  Sparta,  Lysander  resolved  to 
bring  about  a  change  in  the  Spartan  constitu- 
tion by  abolishing  hereditary  royalty,  and 


making  the  throne  elective.  But  before  he 
could  carry  his  enterprise  into  effect,  he  fell  in 
battle  uuder  the  walls  of  Haliartus,  b.o.  3y5. 

LYSIAS  (-ae),  an  Attic  orator,  was  born  at 
Athens,  b.o.  458,  but  was  not  an  Athenian 
citizen,  being  the  son  of  Cephalus,  a  native  of 
Syracuse.  At  the  age  of  15  Lysias  joined  the 
Athenians  who  went  as  colonists  to  Thurii  in 
Italy,  443;  but  he  returned  to  Athens  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  411. 
During  the  rule  of  the  30  Tyrants  (404)  he 
was  thrown  into  prison  ;  but  he  escaped,  and 
joined  Thrasybulus  and  the  exiles,  to  whom 
he  rendered  important  assistance.  He  died 
in  378,  at  the  age  of  80.  Lysias  wrote  a  great 
number  of  orations  for  others,  of  which  sev- 
eral are  extant.  They  are  distinguished  by 
grace  and  elegance. 

LYSIMACHIA  or  -EA  (-ae),  an  important 
town  of  Thrace,  on  the  gulf  of  Melas,  and  on 
the  isthmus  connecting  the  Thraciau  Cher- 
sonesus  with  the  mainland,  founded  is.o.  309 
by  Lysimuchus,  who  removed  to  his  new  city 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  town  of 
Cardia. 

LYSIMACHUS  (-i),  one  of  Alexander's  gen- 
erals, obtained  Thrace  in  the  division  of  the 
provinces  after  Alexander's  death  (b.c.  323), 
and  assumed  the  title  of  king  in  300.  He 
joined  the  other  generals  of  Alexander  in  op- 
posing Antigonns,  and  it  was  he  and  Seleucus 
who  gained  the  decisive  victory  at  Ipsus  over 
Antigonns,  in  which  the  latter  fell  (301).  In 
291  Lysimachus  was  taken  prisoner  by  Dro- 
michaetes,  king  of  the  Getae,  whose  country 
he  had  invaded,  but  he  was  restored  to  liberty 
by  the  latter.  In  2S7  Lysimachus  and  Pyr- 
rhus  expelled  Demetrius  from  Macedonia. 
Pyrrhns,  for  a  time,  obtained  possession  of 
the  Macedonian  throne;  but  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  driven  out  of  the  country  by 
Lysimachus,  wrho  now  became  king  of  Mace- 
donia. Towards  the  end  of  his  reign  the  aged 
Lysimachus  put  to  death  his  son  Agathocles, 
at  the  instigation  of  his  wife,  Arsinbc,  daugh- 
ter of  Ptolemy  Soter.  This  bloody  deed 
alienated  the  minds  of  his  subjects;  and  Se- 
leucus invaded  the  dominions  of  Lysimachus. 
The  two  monarchs  met  in  the  plain  of  Corus 
(Corupedion) ;  and  Lysimachus  fell  in  the 
battle  that  ensued,  b.o.  281,  in  his  80th  year, 
i  LYSIPPUS  (-i),  of  Sicyon,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  Greek  statuaries,  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  no  one  should  paint 
him  but  Ape'.les,  and  no  one  make  his  statue 
but  Lysippus. 

LYSIS  (-idis),  an  eminent  Pythagorean 
philosopher,  the  teacher  of  Epaminondas. 

LYSTRA  (-ae),  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  on  the 
confines  of  Isauria,  celebrated  as  one  chief 
scene  of  the  preaching  of  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
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MlCAE  (-Irani).-  (1)  A  people  on  the  E. 
Coast  of  Arabia  Felix,  probably  about  M  itxcat. 
—(2)  An  inland  people  of  Libya,  iu  the  part 
of  N.  Africa  between  the  Syrtes. 

MXcXliEUS  (-ei),  son  of  Aeolus,  who  com- 
mitted incest  with  his  sister  Canace.  [Ca- 
■AOS.]  Hence  Isse,  the  daughter  of  Macareus, 
is  called  Macariia. 

MACOABAEI  (-6rum),  the  descendants  of 
the  family  of  the  heroic  Judas  Maccabi  or 
Maccabaeus,  a  surname  which  he  obtained 
from  his  glorious  victories.  (From  the  He- 
brew moJucdb,  "a  hammer.")  They  were  also 
called  A  samunaei,  from  Asamonaeus,  or  Chas- 
mon,  the  ancestor  of  Judas  Maccabaeus,  or, 
in  a  shorter  form,  Asmonaei  or  llanmonaei. 
The  family  first  obtained  distinction  by  their 
resisting  the  attempts  of  Antiochus  IV. 
Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria,  to  root  out  the 
worship  of  Jehovah.  They  succeeded  in  de- 
livering their  country  from  the  Syrian  yoke, 
and  became  the  rulers  of  Judea. 

MACEDONIA  (-ae),  a  country  in  Europe, 
N.  of  Greece,  said  to  have  been  originally 
named  Emathia.  Its  boundaries  before  the 
time  of  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander,  were 
on  the  S.  Olympus  and  the  Cambunian  mount- 
ains, which  separated  it  from  Thessaly  and 
Epirus,  on  the  E.  the  river  Strymon,  which 
separated  it  from  Thrace,  and  on  the  N.  and 
W.  Illyria  and  Paeonia.  Macedonia  was 
greatly  enlarged  by  the  conquests  of  Philip. 


Coin  of  Macedonia. 

He  added  to  his  kingdom  Paeonia  on  the  N. ; 
a  part  of  Thrace  on  the  E.  as  far  as  the  river 
Ne<tus.  which  Thracian  district  was  usually 
called  Macedonia  adjecta ;  the  peninsula  Chal- 
cidice  on  the  S.  ;  and  on  the  W.  a  part  of 
Illyria  as  far  as  the  lake  Lychnitis.  On  the 
conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Romans,  b.c. 
ltis,  Macedonia  was  divided  into  4  districts, 
independent  of  one  another;  but  the  whole 
country  was  formed  into  a  Roman  province 
after  the  conquest  of  the  Achaeans  in  140. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mace- 
donia consisted  of  Thracian  and  Illyrian 
tribes.  At  an  early  period  some  Greek  tribes 
settled  in  the  S.  part  of  the  country.  They 
are  Mid  to  have  come  from  Argos,  and  to 
have  been  led  by  the  3  sous  of  Temenus,  the 
Heraclid.  Perdiccas,  the  youngest  of  the 
thrae,  was  looked  upon  as  the  founder  of  the 


Macedonian  monarchy.  A  later  tradition, 
however,  regarded  Carauus,  who  was  also  a 
Heraclid  from  Argos,  as  the  founder  of  the 
monarchy.  These  Greek  settlers  iutermarried 
with  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
The  dialect  which  they  spoke  was  akin  to  the 
Doric,  but  it  contained  many  barbarous  words 
and  forms;  and  the  Macedonians  according- 
ly were  never  regarded  by  the  other  Greeks 
as  genuine  Hellenes.  Moreover,  it  was  only 
in  the  S.  of  Macedonia  that  the  Greek  lan- 
guage was  spoken.  Very  little  is  known  of 
the  history  of  Macedonia  till  the  reign  of 
Amyntas  I.,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Da- 
rius Hystaspis ;  but  from  that  time  their  his- 
tory is  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with 
that  of  Greece,  till  at  length  Philip,  the  father 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  became  the  virtual 
master  of  the  whole  of  Greece.  The  conquests 
of  Alexander  extended  the  Macedonian  su- 
premacy over  a  great  part  of  Asia  j  and  the 
Macedonian  kings  continued  to  exercise  their 
sovereignty  over  Greece  till  the  conquest  of 
Perseus  by  the  Romans,  16S,  brought  the 
Macedonian  monarchy  to  a  close. 

MACELLA  (-ae),  a  small  fortified  town  in 
the  W.  of  Sicily,  S.E.  of  Segesta. 

MlCER  (-cri),  AEMILICS  (-i).  (1)  A  Ro- 
man poet,  was  a  native  of  Verona,  and  died 
In  Asia,  b.o.  10.  He  wrote  a  poem  upon  birds, 
snakes,  and  medicinal  plants.— (2)  We  must 
distinguish  from  Aemilius  Macer,  of  Verona, 
a  poet  Macer  who  wrote  on  the  Trojan 
war,  and  who  must  have  been  alive  iu  a.d. 
12,  since  he  is  addressed  by  Ovid  in  that 
year  {ex  Pont.  ii.  10,  2). 

MACER,  LICINIFS.    [LioiKTOi.] 
MXCETAE  (-arum),  another  name  of  the 
Macedonians. 

MXCHAON  (-finis),  son  of  Aesculapius, 
tl;e  surgeon  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan 
war,  led,  with    his    hrother    Podaliritis, 
roops  from  Tricca,  Ithome,  and  Oechalia, 
He  was  killed  by  Eurypylns,  the  son  of 
Telephus. 
MACRA   (-ae:    Magra),  a    small    river 
rising  in  the  Apennines  and  flowing  into  the 
Lignrian  sea  near  Luna,  which,  from  the  time 
of  Augustus,  formed  the  boundary  between 
Lignria  and  Etruria. 
MACRI  CAMPI.     [Campi  Maori.] 
MACRINUS,  M.  SPlLlUS  SEVERUS  (-i), 
Roman  emperor,  April,  a.-«>.  217-June,  21S, 
and  successor  of  Caracalla,  whom  he  had 
caused  to  be  assassinated.     He  was  defeated 
by  the  generals  of  Elagabalus,  and  put  to 
death. 

MACROBII  (-firum:  i.e.  Long-Heed),  an 
Acthiopian  people  in  Africa,  placed  by  He- 
rodotus on  the  shores  of  the  S.  Ocean. 

MACROBIUS  (-i),  a  Roman  grammarian, 
who  lived  about  a.i>.  400,  wrote  several  works, 
of  which  the  most  Important  are  :  1,  A  treat 
ise  in  7  books,  entitled  Saturnalia  Convivia, 
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consisting  of  a  series  of  dissertations  on  his- 
tory, mythology,  criticism,  and  various  points 
of  antiquarian  research  ;  2,  A  Commentary 
on  Cicero's  Som?iium  ScipioJiis. 

MACRONES  (-nm),  a  powerful  and  warlike 
Caucasian  people  on  the  N.E.  shore  of  the 
Pontus  Euxiuus. 

MADYTTJS  (-i),  a  sea-port  town  on  She 
Thracian  Chersonesus. 

MAEANDER  (-dri),  a  river  in  Asia  Minor, 

Eroverbial  for  its  wanderings,  rising  in  the 
.  of  Phrygia,  close  to  the  source  of  the  Mar- 
syas,  flowing  between  Lydia  and  Caria,  of 
which  it  forms  the  boundary,  and  at  last  fall- 
ing into  the  Icarian  sea  between  Myus  and 
Pnene.  As  a  god,  Maeander  is  described  as 
the  father  of  the  nymph  Cyane,  who  was  the 
mother  of  Caunus.  Hence  the  latter  is  called 
by  Ovid  Maeandrius  jiivenis. 

MAECENAS  (-atis),  C.  CILNIUS  (-i),  a 
Roman  eques,  but  descended  both  on  his 
father's  and  mother's  side  from  the  Lucumones 
of  Etruria.  His  paternal  ancestors  were  the 
Cilnii,  a  powerful  family  at  Arretium,  and 
his  maternal  ancestors  the  Maecenates,  at 


Arretium.  Maecenas  was  one  of  the  chief 
friends  and  ministeis  of  Augustus,  and  en- 
joyed for  many  years  his  confidence.  But 
towards  the  latter  years  of  his  life  a  coolness 
sprang  up  between  them,  and  Maecenas  re- 
tired entirely  from  public  life.  He  died  b.o. 
8.  The  fame  of  Maecenas,  however,  rests 
mainly  on  his  patronage  of  literature,  espe- 
cially of  Virgil  and  Horace.  Virgil  was  in- 
debted to  him  for  the  recovery  of  his  farm, 
which  had  been  appropriated  by  the  soldiery 
in  the  division  of  lands,  in  n.c.  41 ;  and  it  was 
at  the  request  of  Maecenas  that  he  undertook 
the  Georgia*.  To  Horace  Maecenas  was  a 
still  greater  benefactor.  He  presented  him 
with  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence, 
a  farm  in  the  Sabine  country. 

MAECIUS  TARPA.     [Tabpa.] 

MAEDICA  (-ae),  the  country  of  the  Maedi, 
a  powerful  people  in  the  W.  of  Thrace,  on  the 
W.  bank  of  the  Strymon. 


MAELlUS  (-i),  SP.,  the  richest  of  the  ple- 
beian knights,  employed  his  fortune  in  buy- 
ing up  corn  in  Etruria  in  the  great  famine  at 
Rome  in  n.c.  440.  This  corn  he  sold  to  the 
poor  at  a  small  price,  or  distributed  it  gratu- 
itously. The  patricians  accused  him  of  aim- 
ing at  the  kingly  power,  and  appointed  Ciu- 
olnnatus  dictator.  C.  Servilius  Ahala,  the 
master  of  the  horse,  summoned  Maelius  to 
appear  before  the  tribunal  of  the  dictator  j 
but  as  he  refused  to  go,  Ahala  rushed  into 
the  crowd  and  slew  him.  His  property  was 
confiscated,  and  his  house  pulled  down;  its 
vacant  site,  which  was  called  the  Aequimae- 
Hum,  continued  to  subsequent  ages  a  memo- 
rial of  his  fate. 

MAENADES  (-nm:  sing.  Maenas),  a  name 
of  the  Bacchantes,  from  naivofiat,  "to  be 
mad,"  because  they  were  frenzied  in  the 
worship  of  Dionysus  ^Bacchus). 

MAENALUS  (-i),  a  mountain  in  Arcadia, 
extending  from  Megalopolis  to  Tegea,  cele- 
brated as  the  favorite  haunt  of  the  god  Pan. 
The  Roman  poets  frequently  use  the  adjec- 
tives Maenalius  and  Maenalis  as  equivalent 
to  Arcadian. 

MAENIUS  (-i),  C,  consul  u.o.  338,  with  L. 
Furius  Camillus.  The  2  consuls  completed 
the  subjugation  of  Latium ;  they  were  both 
rewarded  with  a  triumph,  and  equestrian 
statues  were  erected  to  their  honor  in  the 
forum.  The  statue  of  Maenius  was  placed 
upon  a  column,  called  Columna  Maenia,  which 
appears  to  have  stood  near  the  end  of  the 
forum,  on  the  Capitoliue.  Maenius,  in  his 
censorship  (u.o.  31S),  allowed  balconies  to  be 
added  to  the  various  buildings  surrounding 
the  forum,  in  order  that  the  spectators  might 
obtain  more  room  for  beholding  the  games 
which  were  exhibited  in  the  forum:  these 
balconies  were  called  after  him  Maeniana 
(sc.  aedificia). 

M  AEONIA  (-ae),  the  ancient  name  of  Lydia. 
Hence  Virgil  gives  the  name  of  Maeonia  to 
Etruria,  because  the  Etruscans  were  said  to 
be  descended  from  Lydians.  Hence  also 
Homer,  as  a  native  of  Maeonia,  is  called 
Maconidea  and  Maeonius  senex,  and  his  poems 
the  Maeoniae  chartae,  or  Maennium,  carmen. 
[Lykia.J— Makonis  likewise  occurs  as  a  sur- 
name of  Omphale  and  of  Arachne,  because 
both  were  Lydians. 

MAEOTAE.     [Makotis  Palcs.] 

MAEOTIS  (-idis)  PALUS  (Sea  of  Azov),  an 
inland  sea  on  the  borders  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
N.  of  the  Pontus  Euxiuus  {Black  Sea),  with 
which  it  communicates  by  the  Bosporus 
Cimmkrics.  The  Scythian  tribes  on  its  banks 
were  called  by  the  collective  name  of  Maeotae 
or  Maeotlci.  The  sea  had  also  the  names  of 
Cimmerinm  or  Bosporicum  Mare. 

MAERA,  the  dog  of  Icarius,  the  father  of 
Erigone.     [Ioauius,  No.  1.] 

MAEVIUS.     [B  AVi  os.] 

MAGDOLUM  (O.  T.  Migdol),  a  city  of 
Lower  Esrypt,  near  the  N.E.  frontier,  where 
Pharaoh  Necho  defeated  the  Syrians. 

MAGETOBRIA  (Moigte  de  Broie,  on  the 
Saone),  a  town  on  the  W.  frontiers  of  the 
Sequani,  near  which  the  Gauls  were  defeated 
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by  the  Germans  shortly  before  Caesar's  arrival 
iii  Gaul. 

MAUI  (-Orum),  the  name  of  the  order  of 
priests  and  religious  teachers  among  the 
Medea  and  Persians.     [Zouo  aster.] 

MAGNA  GRAECIA.     [Graeoia.] 

MAGNA  MATER    [Kiiea.] 

MAGNENTIUS  (-i),  Roman  emperor  in  the 
West,  a. i>.  350-353,  obtained  the  throne  by 
the  murder  of  Constans,  but  was  defeated  by 
Constautius,  and  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 

MAGNESIA  (-ae).  (1)  A  narrow  slip  of 
country  along  the  eastern  coast  of  i hes&aly, 
extending  from  the  Peueus  on  the  N.  to  the 
Pagasaean  gulf  on  the  S.  Its  inhabitants, 
the  Magnctes,  are  said  to  have  founded  the 
2  cities  in  Asia  mentioned  below.— (2)  Mag- 
nesia An  Sirvi.uM,  a  city  in  the  N.W.  of  Lydia, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sipylus,  and  on  the 
S.  bank  of  the  Hermus,  famous  as  the  scene 
of  the  victory  gained  by  Scipio  Asiaticus  over 
Antiochus  the  Great,  u.o.  190.— (3)  Magnesia 
ai>  Maeanprum,  a  city  in  the  S.YV.  of  Lydia, 
Situated  on  the  river  Let haens,  a  tributary  of 
the  Maeander.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Cim- 
merians (probably  about  b.c.  700),  and  rebuilt 
by  colonists  from  Miletus. 

MAGO  (-Onis),  the  name  of  several  Car- 
thaginians, of  whom  the  most  celebrated 
were :  (1)  Son  of  Hamilcar  Barca,  and  young- 
est brother  of  the  famous  Hannibal.  He 
carried  on  the  war  for  many  years  in  Spain  ; 
and  after  the  Carthaginians  had  been  driven 
out  of  that  country  by  Scipio  he  landed  in 
Liguria,  where  he  remained  2  years  (u  o.  205- 
203). — (2)  The  author  of  a  work  upon  agri- 
culture In  the  Punic  language,  in  2S  books, 
which  was  translated  into  Latin  by  order  of 
the  Roman  senate. 

MAGONTlACUM.     [Mogontiacum.] 

MAIA  (-ae),  daughter  of  Atlas  and  Pleione, 
was  the  eldest  of  the  Pleiades,  and  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  7  sisters.  In  a  grotto  of  Mount 
Cylleiie,  in  Arcadia,  she  became  by  Zeus 
(Jupiter)  the  mother  of  Hermes  (Mercury). 
Areas,  the  6on  of  Zens  by  Callisto,  was  given 
to  her  to  be  reared.     [Pi.eiahes.] 

MALACA  (-ae:  Malaga),  a  u  important  town 
on  the  coast  of  Hispania  Baetica,  and  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  founded  by  the 
Phoenicians. 

MALE  A  or  -EA  (-ae),  a  promontory  on  the 
S.E.  of  Laconia,  separating  the  Argolic  and 
Laconic  gulfs. 

MALlACUS  SINUS.     [Mams.] 

MlLIS,  a  district  in  the  S.  of  Thessaly,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Maliacus  Sinus,  and  Opposite 
the  N.W.  point  of  the  island  of  Euboea.  It 
extended  as  far  as  the  pass  of  Thermopylae. 
Its  inhabitants,  the  Malienses,  were  Dorians, 
and  belonged  to  the  Amphictyonic  League. 

MALLI  (-oinm),  an  Indian  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  Hydraotes:  their  capital  is  tup- 
posed  to  have  been  on  the  site  of  the  cele- 
brated fortress  ol  Mooltan. 

MALLUS  (-i),  a  very  ancient  city  of  Cilicia, 
on  a  hill  E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  "river  Pvra- 
mus,  said  to  have  been  founded  at  the  time 


of  the  Trojan  war  by  Mopsus  and  Amphil. 
ochus. 

MAMERCUS  (-i),  the  name  of  a  distin- 
guished family  of  the  Aemilia  gens  in  the 
early  times  of  the  republic. 

MAMERS  (-tis),  the  Oscau  name  of  the  god 
Maks. 

MAMERTlNI.     [Mess  an  a.] 

MAMILIUS  (-i),  the  name  of  a  distinguish* 
ed  family  in  Tusculum.  It  was  to  a  member 
of  this  family,  Octavius  Mamilius,  that  Tar. 
quiuius  betrothed  his  daughter;  and  on  his 
expulsion  from  Rome  his  son-in-law  roused 
the  Latin  people  against  the  infant  republic, 
and  perished  in  the  great  battle  at  the  lake 
Regillus.  The  Mamilii  afterwards  removed 
to  Rome. 

MAMURIUS  VETURIUS.     [Vetcrius.] 

MAMURRA  (-ae),  a  Roman  eques,  born  at 
Formiae,  was  the  commander  of  the  en- 
gineers (praefectus  fabrum)  in  Julius  Caesar's 
army  in  Gaul,  and  amassed  great  riches. 
Horace  calls  Formiae,  in  ridicule,  Mamur- 
rarum  urbx,  from  which  we  may  infer  that 
the  name  of  Mamurra  had  become  a  by-word 
of  contempt. 

MANCINUS,  C.  HOSTILIUS  (-i),  consul 
b.c.  137,  was  defeated  by  the  Numantines,  and 
purchased  his  safety  by  making  a  peace  with 
them.  The  senate  refused  to  recognize  it, 
and  went  through  the  hypocritical  ceremony 
of  delivering  him  over  to  the  enemy,  who  re- 
fused to  accept  him. 

MANDtTBlI  (-orum),  a  people  in  Gallia 
Lugduneusis,  in  the  modern  Burgundy,  whose 
chief  town  was  Alesia. 

MANDtJRlA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Calabria,  on 
the  road  from  Tarentum  to  Hydrnntum. 

MANES  ( lum),  the  name  which  the  Ro- 
mans gave  to  the  souls  of  the  departed,  who 
were  worshiped  as  gods.  Hence  on  sepul- 
chres we  rind  D.  M.  S.— that  is,  Dis  Manibus 
Sacrum.     [Lares.] 

MANETHO  (-onis),  an  Egyptian  priest  «n 
the  reign  of  the  lirst  Ptolemy,  who  wrote  In 
Greek  an  account  of  the  religion  and  history 
of  his  country.  His  history  of  Egypt  con- 
tained an  account  of  the  different  dynasties 
of  kings,  compiled  from  genuine  documents. 
The  work  itself  is  lost;  but  a  list,  of  the 
dynasties  is  preserved  in  Julius  Africanus 
and  Ensebius. 

MANILIUS  (-i).  (1)  C.,tribnne  of  the  plebs, 
n.o.  60,  proposed  the  law  (Manilla  Lex)  grant- 
ing to  Pompey  the  command  of  the  war 
against  Mithridates,  and  which  Cicero  sup- 
ported in  an  extant  oration.— (2)  A  Roman 
poet,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and 
the  author  of  an  extant  astrological  poem  in 
5  books,  entitled  Astronomica. 

M.  MANLIUS  (-i),  consul  b.c.  392,  took 
refage  in  the  Capitol  when  Rome  was  taken 
by  the  Gauls  in  390.  One  night,  when  the 
Gauls  endeavored  to  ascend  the  Capitol, 
Man! ins  was  roused  from  his  sleep  by  the 
cackling  of  the  geese;  collecting  hastily  a 
body  of  men,  he  succeeded  in  driving  back 
the  enemy,  who  had  just  reached. the  summit 
of  the  hill.    From  this  heroic  deed  he  is  said 
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to  have  received  the  surname  of  Capitolinub. 
In  385  he  defended  the  cause  of  the  plebeians, 
who  were  suffering  severely  from  the  harsh 
and  cruel  treatment  of  their  patrician  credit- 
ors. In  the  following  year  he  was  charged 
with  high -treason  by  the  patricians;  and 
being  condemned  to  death  by  the  people,  he 
was  hurled  down  the  Tarpeian  rock  by  the 
tribunes.  The  members  of  the  Maulia  gens 
accordingly  resolved  that  none  of  them  should 
*ver  bear  in  future  the  praenomeu  of  Marcus. 

MANLIUS  TORQUATUS.     [Torquatub.] 

MANTINEA  (-ae),  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  important  towns  in  Arcadia,  situated  on 
the  small  river  Ophis,  near  the  centre  of  the 
E.  frontier  of  the  country.  It  is  celebrated 
for  the  great  battle  fought  under  its  walls 
between  the  Spartans  and  Thebans,  in  which 
Epaminondas  fell,  n.o.  362.  In  consequence 
of  its  treachery  to  the  Achaeans,  Aratus  put 
to  death  its  leading  citizens,  sold  the  rest  of 
its  inhabitants  as  slaves,  and  changed  its 
name  into  Antigonla,  in  honor  of  Antigouus 
Doson.  The  emperor  Hadriau  restored  to  the 
place  its  ancient  name. 

MANTO  (-as).  (1)  Daughter  of  Tiresias,  a 
prophetess,  and  mother  of  the  seer  Mopsus.— 
(2)  Daughter  of  Hercules,  likewise  a  proph- 
etess, from  whom  the  town  of  Mantua  re- 
ceived its  name. 

MANTUA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Gallia  Transpa- 
dana,  on  an  island  in  the  river  Mincius,  was 
not  a  place  of  importance,  but  is  celebrated 
because  Virgil,  who  was  born  at  the  neigh- 
boring village  of  Andes,  regarded  Mantua  as 
his  birthplace. 

MXRA.CANDA  (-orurn :  Samarcand),  the 
capital  of  Sogdiana,  where  Alexander  the 
Great  killed  his  friend  Clitub. 

MARATHON  (-onis),  a  village  of  Attica, 
situated  near  a  bay  on  the  E.  coast,  22  miles 
from  Athens  by  one  road,  and  26  miles  by 
another.  It  stood  in  a  plain,  extending  along 
the  sea-shore,  about  6  miles  in  length,  and 
from  3  miles  to  li  miles  in  breadth,  and  sur- 


rounded on  the  other  3  sides  by  rocky  hills. 
Two  marshes  bound  the  extremity  of  the 
plain.  Here  was  fought  the  celebrated  battle 
between  the  Persians  and  Athenians  n.o.  490. 
The  Persians  were  drawn  up  on  the  plain, 
and  the  Atheniaus  on  some  portion  of  the 
high  ground  above.  The  tumulus  raised 
over  the  Athenians  who  fell  in  the  battle  is 
still  to  be  seen.  The  Marathonian  plain  is 
also  celebrated  in  mythology  on  accouut  of 
the  tierce  bull  here  slain  byTheseus. 

MARATHUS  (-i),  an  important  city  on  the 
coast  of  Phoenicia,  opposite  to  Aradus  and 
near  Antaradus. 

MARCELLUS  (-1),  the  name  of  an  illus- 
trious plebeian  family  of  the  Claudia  gens. 
— (1)  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  celebrated  as 
5  times  consul,  and  the  conqueror  of  Syracuse. 
In  his  tirst  consulship,  n.c.  222,  Marcellus  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  slaying  in  battle  with 
his  own  hand  Britoinartus  or  Viridomarus, 
the  king  of  the  Insnbrian  Gauls,  whose  spoils 
he  afterwards  dedicated  as  spolia  ojrirna  in 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius.  This  was 
the  3d  and  last  instance  in  Roman  history 
in  which  such  an  offering  was  made.  Mar- 
cellus was  one  of  the  chief  Roman  generals 
in  the  2d  Punic  war.  He  took  Syracuse  in 
n.o.  212,  after  a  siege  of  more  than  2  years,  in 
which  all  his  powerful  military  engines  were 
rendered  wholly  unavailing  by  the  superior 
skill  and  science  of  Archimedes,  who  directed 
those  of  the  besieged.  On  the  capture  of  the 
city  Archimedes  was  one  of  the  inhabitants 
slain  by  the  Roman  soldiers.  Marcellus  fell 
in  battle  against  Hannibal  in  203.—  (2)  M. 
Claudius  Marokllus,  consul  b.o.  51,  and  a 
bitter  enemy  of  Caesar.  In  n.o.  46  he  was 
pardoned  by  Caesar  on  the  intercession  of  the 
senate  j  whereupon  Cicero  returned  thanks 
to  Caesar  in  the  oration  Pro  Marcello,  which 
has  come  down  to  us.  Marcellus,  who  was 
then  living  at  Mytilene,  set  out  on  his  return  ; 
but  he  was  murdered  at  the  Piraeus  by  one 
of  his  own  attendants,  P.  Magins  Chilo.— (3) 
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C.  Claudicb  Marcet.lub,  brother  of  No.  2,  and 
also  an  enemy  of  Caesar,  was  consul  in  49, 
when  the  civil  war  broke  out,— (4)  C.  Claudics 
Mabobllvb,  first  cousin  of  the  two  preceding, 
and,  like  them,  au  enemy  of  Caesar.  He  was 
consul  in  r»i),  but  he  did  not  join  Pompey  in 
Greece,  and  was  therefore  readily  pardoned 
by  Caesar.— (5)  M.  Ci.ai  i>ius  Makoki.i.i  s,  son 
of  ,he  preceding  and  ol'Octavia.  the  daughter 
of  C.  Octavius  and  sister  of  Augustus,  was 
horn  in  4:!.  Augustus,  who  had  probably 
destined  him  for  his  successor,  adopted  him 
as  his  son,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Julia 
in  marriage  (b.c.  25).  In  '23  he  was  curule 
aedile,  but  died  in  the  same  year,  to  the  great 

Siief  of  Augustus,  as  well  as  of  his  mother 
ctavia.  The  memory  of  Marcellus  is  em- 
balmed in  the  well-known  passage  of  Virgil 
(Aen.  vi.  860-SSG),  which  was  recited  by  the 
poet  to  Augustus  and  Octavia. 

MARCIUS  (-i),  the  name  of  a  Roman  gens, 
which  claimed  descent  from  Ancus  Marcins, 
the  4th  king  of  Rome.  [Axons  Marcus.] 
Coriolanus  belonged  to  this  gens  [Corioi.a- 
nus]  ;  and  at  a  later  time  it  was  divided  into 
the  families  of  PuiMFPCB,  Rex,  and  Rctills. 

MARCIUS  (-i),  an  Italian  seer,  whose  pro- 
phetic verses  (Carmina  Marciana)  were  dis- 
covered ill  b.c.  213,  and  were  preserved  in  the 
Capitol  with  the  Sibylline  books.  Some 
writers  mention  only  one  person  of  this  name, 
but  others  speak  of  two  brothers,  the  Marcii. 

MARCOMANNI  (-urum),  that  is,  men  of 
the  mark  or  border,  a  powerful  German  peo- 
ple, of  the  Suevic  race,  originally  dwelt  be- 
tween the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Main  ;  but  under  the  guidance 
of  their  chieftain  Maroboduus  they  migrated 
into  the  land  of  the  Boii,  who  inhabited  Bo- 
hemia and  part  of  Bavaria.  Here  they  set- 
tled after  suhduing  the  Boii,  and  founded  a 
powerful  kingdom,  which  extended  S.  as  far 
as  the  Danube.  [Maroboduus.]  At  a  later 
time  the  Marcomanni,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Quadi  and  other  German  tribes,  carried 
on  a  long  and  bloody  war  with  the  emperor 
M.  Aurelius,  which  lasted  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  reign,  and  was  only  brought  to  a 
conclusion  by  nis  son  Commodns  purchasing 
peace  of  the  barbarians  as  Boon  as  he  asceud- 
ed  the  throne,  A.n.  180. 

MARDI.     [Amarhi.] 

MARDONIUS  (-i),  a  distinguished  Persian, 
son  of  Gobryas,  and  son-in-law  of  Darius 
Hystaspis.  Iu  b.c.  492  he  was  sent  by  Darius 
to  punish  Eretria  and  Athens  for  the  aid  they 
had  given  to  the  Ionians;  but  his  fleet  was 
destroyed  by  a  storm  off  Mount  Athos,  and 
the  greater  part  of  his  land  forces  was  de- 
stroyed on  his  passage  through  Macedonia 
by  the  Brygians,  a  Thracian  tribe.  On  the 
accession  of  Xerxes  he  was  one  of  the  chief 
instigators  of  the  expedition  againBt  Greece. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at  Salamis 
(4S0)  he  was  left  by  Xerxes  with  a  large  army 
to  conquer  Greece:  but  he  was  defeated  in 
the  following  year  (479),  near  Plataeae,  by  the 
combined  Greek  forces,  under  the  command 
of  Pansanias,  and  was  slain  in  the  battle. 

MARE  A,  -EA,  -I  A  (-ae),  a  town  of  Lower 


Egypt,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  district 
and  lake  of  Mareotis.  The  lake  was  separated 
from  the  Mediterranean  by  the  neck  of  land 
on  which  Alexandria  stood,  and  supplied  with 
water  by  the  Cauopic  branch  of  the  Nile,  and 
by  canals.  It  served  as  the  port  of  Alexan- 
dria for  vessels  navigating  the  Nile. 

MAREOTIS.     [Marea.J 

MARESA,  MARESCIIA,  an  ancient  for- 
tress of  Palestine,  in  the  S.  of  Judaea,  of  some 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  early  kings 
of  Judah  and  of  the  Maccabees. 

MARGIANA  (-ae),  a  province  of  the  an- 
cient Persian  empire,  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
Bactriana,  on  the  N.E.  and  N.  by  the  river 
Oxus,  and  on  the  W.  by  Hyrcania.  It  received 
its  name  from  the  river  Margus,  which  flows 
through  it.  On  this  river  stood  the  capital 
of  the  district,  Antiochia  Margiana,  which 
was  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  re- 
built by  Antiochus  I. 

MARGUS.     [Margiana.] 

MARIANAE  FOSSAE.     [Fossa.] 

MARIANDYNI  (-ornm),  an  ancient  people 
in  the  N.E.  of  Bithyuia  iu  Asia  Minor. 

MARICA  (-ae),  a  Latin  nymph,  the  mother 
of  Latinus  by  Faunus,  was  worshiped  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Minturnae,  in  a  grove  on  the 
river  Liris.  Hence  the  country  ronnd  Min- 
turnae is  called  by  Horace  Maricae  litora. 

MlRIUS  (-i),  C.  (1)  The  celebrated  Ro- 
man, who  was  7  times  consul,  was  born  in 
b.c.  157,  near  Arpinum,  of  an  obscure  and 
humble  family.  He  rose  to  distinction  by  his 
military  abilities.  He  served  under  Scipio 
Africanns  the  younger  at  the  siege  of  Nn- 
mantia  in  Spam  (b.o.  134),  but  he  was  not 
elected  tribune  of  the  plebs  till  b.c.  Ill),  when 
he  was  3S  years  of  age.  He  afterwards  mar- 
ried Julia,  the  sister  of  C.  Julius  Caesar,  the 
father  of  the  celebrated  dictator.  Marius  was 
now  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the 
popular  party  at  Rome.  In  109  Marius  served 
in  Africa  as  legate  of  the  consul  Q.  Metellus 
in  the  war  against  Jugurtha.  Iu  ll)7  he  was 
elected  consul,  and  received  the  province  of 
Numidia,  and  the  conduct  of  the  war  against 
Jugurtha  (107).  In  the  following  year  (106) 
Jugurtha  was  surrendered  to  him  by  the 
treachery  of  Bocchns,  king  of  Mauretania, 
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[Jdgurtiia.]  Marina  sent  his  quaestor  Sulla 
to  receive  the  Numidian  king  from  Bocchus. 
This  circumstance  sowed  the  seeds  of  the 
personal  hatred  which  afterwards  existed  be- 
tween MaritU  and  Sulla,  since  the  enemies  of 
Marius  claimed  for  Sulla  the  merit  of  bringing 
the  war  to  a  close  by  obtaining  possession  of 
the  person  of  Jugurtha.  Meantime  Italy  was 
threatened  by  a  vast  horde  of  barbarians,  who 
had  migrated  from  the  N.  of  Germany.  The 
2  leading  nations  of  which  they  consisted 
were  called  Cimbri  and  Teutoui.  They  had 
defeated  one  Roman  army  after  another;  and 
every  one  felt  that  Marius  was  the  only  man 
capable  of  saving  the  state.  Accordingly  he 
was  elected  consul  a  2d  time  (104) ;  but  the 
barbarians,  instead  of  crossing  the  Alps, 
marched  into  Spain,  which  they  ravaged  for 
the  next  2  or  3  years.  Marius  was  elected 
consul  a  3d  time  in  103,  and  a  4th  time  in  102. 
In  the  latter  of  these  years  the  barbarians 
returned  into  Gaul,  and  divided  their  forces. 
The  Cimbri  crossed  the  Tyrolese  Alps  by  the 
defiles  of  Tridentum  (Trent).  The  Tentoni 
and  Ambrones,  on  the  other  hand,  marched 
against  Marius,  who  had  taken  up  a  position 
in  a  fortified  camp  on  the  Rhone.  The  deci- 
sive battle  was  fought  near  Aquae  Sextiae 
(Aix),  in  which  the  whole  nation  was  anni- 
hilated by  Marius.  The  Cimbri,  meantime, 
had  forced  their  way  into  Italy.  Marius  was 
elected  consul  a  5th  time  (101),  and  joined  the 
proconsul  Catnlus  in  the  N.  of  Italy.  The  2 
generals  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  ene- 
my on  a  plain  called  the  Campi  Bandit,  near 
Vercellae  (Vercelli).  Marius  was  received  at 
Rome  with  unprecedented  honors.  Hitherto 
his  career  had  been  a  glorious  one;  but  the 
remainder  of  his  life  is  full  of  honors.  In 
order  to  secure  the  consulship  a  Gth  time,  he 
entered  into  close  connection  with  the  two 
demagogues,  Saturuinus  and  Glaucia.  He 
gained  his  object,  and  was  consul  a  0th  time 
in  100.  In  this  year  he  drove  into  exile  his 
old  enemy  Metellus ;  and  shortly  afterwards, 
when  Saturuinus  and  Glaucia  took  up  arms 
against  the  state,  he  was  compelled  by  the 
senate  to  put  down  the  insurrection.  "  [Sa- 
tcrnincs.]  But,  although  old  and  full  of 
honors,  he  was  anxious  to  obtain  the  com- 
mand of  the  war  against  Mithridates,  which 
the  senate  had  bestowed  upon  the  consul 
Sulla  (u.o.  SS).    He  obtained  a  vote  of  the 

Eeople,  conferring  upon  him  the  command ; 
ut  Sulla  marched  upon  Rome  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  and  compelled  Marius  to  take  to 
flight.  After  wandering  along  the  coast  of 
Latium,  he  was  at  length  taken  prisoner  in 
the  marshes  formed  by  the  river  Liris,  near 
Minturnae  j  but  when  a  Cimbrian  soldier  en- 
tered his  prison  to  put  him  to  death,  Marius 
in  a  terrible  voice  exclaimed,  "Man,  darest 
thou  murder  C.  Marius  ?"'  whereupon  the  bar- 
barian threw  down  his  sword  and  rushed  out 
of  the  house.  The  inhabitants  of  Minturnae 
now  took  compassion  on  Marius,  and  placed 
him  on  board  a  ship.  He  reached  Africa  in 
safety,  and  landed  at  Carthage;  but  he  had 
scarcely  put  his  foot  on  shore  before  the  Ro- 
man governor  sent  an  officer  to  bid  him  leave 
the  country.  This  blow  almost  unmanned 
Marius :  his  only  reply  was,  "  Tell  the  prae- 


tor that  you  have  seen  C.  Marius  a  fugitive, 
sitting  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage."    Soon  aft- 
erwards Marius  returned  to  Italy,  where  the 
:  consul  Ciuna  (n.c.  87)   had   taken  up  arms 
against  Sulla's  party.    Ciuna  had  been  driven 
j  out  of  Rome,  but  "he  now  entered  it  along 
|  with  Marius.    The  most  frightful  scenes  fol- 
j  lowed.     The  guards  of  Marius  stabbed  every 
|  one  whom  he  did  not  salute,  and  the  streets 
ran  with  the  blood  of  the  noblest  of  the  Ro- 
!  man  aristocracy.    Without  going  through  the 
j  form  of  an  election,  Marius  and  Ciuna  named 
themselves  consuls  for  the  following  year  (86). 
:  But  on  the  ISth  day  of  his  consulship  Marius 
i  died  of  an  attack  of  pleurisy,  in  his  71st  year. 
j  — (2)  Sou  of  the  preceding,  but  only  by  a'dop- 
I  tion ;  was  consul  in  u.c.  82,  when  he  was  27 
j  years  of  age.    In  this  year  he  was  defeated 
by  Sulla,  near  Sacriportus,  on  the  frontiers 
j  of  Latium,  whereupon  he  took  refuge  in  the 
1  strongly  fortified  town  of  Praeueste.     Here 
he  was"  besieged  for  some  time ;   but  after 
Sulla's  great  victory  at  the  Colline  gate  of 
|  Rome  over  Pontius  Telesinus,  Marius  put  an 
end  to  his  own  life,  after  making  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  escape.— (3)  The  false  Ma- 
rius, put  to  death  by  Antony,  b.o.  44. 

MARMARICA  (-ae),  a  district  of  N.  Africa, 
between  Cyrenaica  and  Egypt,  extending  in- 
land as  far  as  the  Oasis  of  Amnion.    Its  in- 
habitants were  called  Marmaridae. 
MARO,  VIRGILIUS.     [Viugilihs.] 
MAROBODtJUS  (-i),  king  of  the  Marco- 
I  mauni,  was  a  Suevian   by   birth,  and   was 
brought  up  at  the  court  of  Augustus.     After 
his  return  to  his  native  country  he  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  powerful  kingdom  in  Central 
Germany  [Marcomanni]  ;  but  having  become 
an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  other  German 
tribes,  he  was  expelled  from  his  dominions 
about  a.p.  19,  and  took  refuge  in  Italy,  where 
Tiberius  allowed  him  to  remain. 

MARONEA  (-ae),  a  town  on  the  S.  coast  of 
Thrace,  on  the  lake  Ismaris,  belonged  orig- 
inally to  the  Cicones,  but  afterwards  colo- 
nized from  Chios.  It  was  celebrated  for  its 
excellent  wine,  and  is  mentioned  by  Homer 
as  the  residence  of  Maron,  son  of  Evanthes, 
|  grandson  of  Dionysus  (Bacchus)  and  Ariadne, 
and  priest  of  Apollo. 

MARPESSA  (-ae).  (1)  Daughter  of  Eve- 
nus.  [Idas.]— (2)  A  mountain  in  Paros,  from 
which  the  celebrated  Parian  marble  was  ob- 
tained. Hence  Virgil  speaks  of  Marpesia 
cautes  (?'.  e.  Parian). 

MARRUCINI   or    MARtClNl  (-ornm),  a 
brave  and  warlike  people  in  Italy,  of  the  Sa- 
bellian  race,  occupying  a  narrow  slip  of  coun- 
try along  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Aternus, 
!  and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Vestini,  on  the 
!  W.  by  the  Peligni  aud  Marsi,  on  the  S.  by  the 
!  Frentani,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Adriatic  Sea. 
1  Their  chief  town  was  Teate.     Along  with 
\  their  neighbors  the  Marsi,  Peligni,  etc.,  they 

submitted  to  the  Romans  in  n.c.  304. 
i      MARRUVIUM   or  MARf VlUM    (-i),  the 
j  chief  town  of  the  Marsi  (who  are  therefore 
called  gen*  Maruvia  by  Virgil),  situated  on 
I  the  E.  bank  of  the  lake  Fucinus. 
!     MARS  (-rtis),  an  ancient  Roman  god,  iden- 
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tified  by  the  Romans  with  the  Greek  Ares. 
[Arks.]  The  name  of  the  god  in  the  Sabine 
and  Oscan  waa  Mamers;  and  Mars  itself  is  a 
contraction  of  Mavees  or  Mavors.  Next  to 
Jupiter,  Mars  enjoyed  the  highest  honors  at 
Koine.  He  was  considered  the  father  of 
Romulus,  the  founder  of  the  nation.  [Rom- 
ui.rs.]  He  is  frequently  designated  as  father 
Mars,  whence  the  forms  Mariapiter  and  Mas- 
piter,  analogous  to  Jupiter.  Jupiter,  Mats, 
and  Quirinus  were  the  3  tutelary  divinities 
of  Rome,  to  each  of  whom  king  Numa  ap- 

Eoiuted  a  flamen.  He  was  worshiped  at 
tome  as  the  god  of  war,  and  war  itself  was 
frequently  designated  by  the  name  of  Mars. 
His  priests,  the  Salii,  danced  in  full  armor, 
and  the  place  dedicated  to  warlike  exercises 
was  called  after  his  name  (Campus  Martins). 
But  being  the  father  of  the  Romans,  Mars 
was  also  the  protector  of  the  most  honorable 
pursuit,  i.  e.  agriculture  j  and  under  the  name 
of  Silvanus  he  was  worshiped  as  the  guard- 
ian of  cattle.  Mavs  was  also  identified  with 
Quirinus,  who  was  the  deity  watching  over 
the  Roman  citizens  in  their  civil  capacity  as 
Qnirites.  Thus  Mars  appears  under 3  aspects. 
As  the  warlike  god,  he  was  called  Gradivns; 
as  the  rustic  god,  he  was  called  Silvanus; 
while  in  his  relation  to  the  state  he  bore  the 
name  of  Quirin  us.  His  wife  was  called  Neria 
or  Nerit  >i<~,  the  feminine  of  Xero,  which  in  the 
Sabine  language  signified  "strong."  The 
wolf  and  the  woodpecker  (picus)  were  sacred 
to  Mars.  Numerous  temples  were  dedicated 
to  him  at  Rome,  the  most  important  of  which 
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was  that  outside  the  Porta  Capeua,  on  the 
Appian  road,  and  that  of  Mars  Ultor,  which 
was  built  by  Augustus  in  the  forum. 

MARSI  (-Orum).  (1)  A  brave  and  warlike 
people  of  the  Sabellian  race,  dwelt  in  the 
centre  of  Italy,  in  the  high  laiul  surrounded 
by  the  mountains  of  the  Apennines,  in  which 
the  lake  Fucinus  is  situated.  Along  with 
their  neighbors  the  Peligui,  Marruciui,  etc., 
they  concluded  a  peace  with  Rome,  n.o.  304. 
Their  bravery  was  proverbial ;  and  they  were 
the  prime  movers  of  the  celebrated  war  waged 
against  Rome  by  the  Socii  or  Italian  allies  in 
order  to  obtain  the  Roman  franchise,  and 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Marsic  or 
Social  war.  Their  chief  town  was  Marru- 
viu.m. — The  Marsi  appear  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  medicinal  properties  of 
several  of  the  plants  growing  upon  their 
mountains,  and  to  have  employed  them  as 
remedies  against  the  bites  of  serpents,  and  in 
other  cases.  Hence  they  were  regarded  as 
magicians,  and  were  said  to  be  descended 
from  a  son  of  Circe.— (2)  A  people  in  the 
N.  W.  of  Germany,  belonging  to  the  league  of 
the  Cherusci.  They  joined  the  Cherusci  in 
the  war  against  the  Romans,  which  termi- 
nated in  the  defeat  of  Varus. 

MARSIGNI  (-orum),  a  people  in  the  S.E. 
of  Germany,  of  Suevic  extraction. 

MARSUS,  DOMITIUS  (-i),  a  Roman  poet 
of  the  Augustan  age. 

MARSYAS  or  MARSYA  (-ae).  (1)  A  satyr 
of  Phrygia,  who,  having  found  the  flute  which 
Athena  (Minerva)  had  thrown  away  in  disgust 
on  account  of  its  distorting  her  features,  dis- 
covered that  it  emitted  of  its  own  accord  the 
most  beautiful  strains.  Elated  by  his  suc- 
cess, Marsyas  was  rash  enough  to  challenge 
Apollo  to  a  musical  contest,  the  conditions 
of  which  were  that  the  victor  should  do  what 
he  pleased  with  the  vanquished.  Apollo 
played  upon  the  cithara,  and  Marsyas  upon 
the  flute.  The  Muses,  who  were  the  umpire*, 
decided  in  favor  of  Apollo.  As  a  just  punish- 
ment for  the  presumption  of  Marsyas,  Apollo 
bound  him  to  a  tree,  and  flayed'him  alive. 
His  blood  was  the  source  of  the  river  Marsyas, 
and  Apollo  hung  up  his  skin  in  the  cave  out 
of  which  that  river  flows.  In  the  fora  of 
ancient  cities  there  was  frequently  placed  a 
statue  of  Marsyas,  which  was  probably  in- 
tended to  hold  forth  an  example  of  the  severe 
punishment  of  arrogant  presumption.  The 
statue  of  Marsyas  in  the  forum  of  Rome  is 
well  known  by  the  allusions  of  the  Roman 
poets.— (2)  A  small  and  rapid  river  of  Phrygia, 
rising  in  the  palace  of  the  Persiau  kinirs  at 
C'elaenae,  beneath  the  Acropolis,  and  falling 
into  the  Maeander,  outside  of  the  city.— (3) 
A  considerable  river  of  Caria,  falling  into  the 
S.  side  of  the  Maeander,  nearly  opposite  to 
Tralies. 

MARTIALIS  (-is),  M.  VlLERlUS  (-i),  the 
epigrammatic  poet,  born  at  Bilbilis  in  Spain, 
a.i>.  4:;.  He  came  to  Rome  in  60;  and  after 
residing  in  the  metropolis  35  years  he  re- 
turned to  the  place  of  his  birth  in  100.  His 
death  can  not  have  taken  place  before  104. 
His  fame  was  widely  extended,  and  he  se- 
cured the  patronage"  of  the  emperors  Titus 
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and  Domitian.  His  extant  works  consist  of  a 
collection  of  short  poems,  all  included  under 
the  general  appellation  Epiijrammata,  divided 
into  14  hooks.  They  are  distinguished  by 
fertility  of  imagination,  flow  of  wit,  and  felic- 
ity of  language;  but  they  are  defiled  by  im- 
Eurity  of  thought  and  expression,  and  by 
ase  flattery  of  the  emperor  Domitian. 

MARTIUS  CAMPUS.    [Campcs  Martius.] 

MARUVIUM.     [Marrcvium.J 

MASCAS,  an  E.  tributary  of  the  Euphrates 
in  Mesopotamia. 

MASINISSA  (-ae),  king  of  the  Nnmidians, 
sou  of  Gala,  king  of  the  Massylians,  the  east- 
ernmost of  the  2  great  tribes  into  which  the 
Nnmidians  were  at  that  time  divided.  In  the 
2d  Punic  war  he  at  first  fought  on  the  side 
of  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain  (u.c.  212),  but 
he  afterwards  deserted  their  cause  and  joined 
the  Romans.  On  his  return  to  Africa  he  was 
attacked  by  the  Carthaginians  and  his  neigh- 
bor Syphax,  and  with  difficulty  maintained 
his  ground  till  the  arrival  of  Scipio  in  Africa 
(n.o.  204).  He  rendered  important  service  to 
Scipio,  and  reduced  Cirta,  the  capital  of 
Syphax.  Among  the  captives  that  fell  into 
his  hands  on  this  occasion  was  Sophonisba, 
the  wife  of  Syphax,  who  had  been  formerly 

Promised  in  marriage  to  Masinissa  himself, 
he  story  of  his  hasty  marriage  with  her,  and 
its  tragical  termination,  is  related  elsewhere. 
[SopuoNisitA.]  In  the  decisive  battle  of  Zaiiia 
(•202)  Masinissa  commanded  the  cavalry  of 
the  right  wing.  On  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace  between  Rome  and  Carthage  he  was 
rewarded  with  the  greater  part  of  the  territo- 
ries which  had  belonged  to  Syphax,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  hereditary  dominions.  For  the 
next  50  years  Masinissa  reigned  in  peace. 
He  died  in  the  2d  year  of  the  3d  Punic  war, 
n.o.  148,  at  the  advanced  age  of  90,  having  re- 
tained in  au  extraordinary  degree  his  bodily 
strength  and  activity  to  the  last.  He  left  3 
sons  —  Micipsa,  Mastanabal,  and  Gnlussa  — 
among  whom  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger 
divided  his  kingdom. 

MASSA  (-ae),  BAEBIUS  or  BEBlUS  (-i), 
was  accused  by  Pliny  the  younger  and  He- 
rennius  Senecio  of  plundering  the  province 
of  Baetica,  of  which  he  had  been  governor, 
A.i).  93.  He  was  condemned,  but  escaped 
punishment  by  the  favor  of  Domitian  ;  and 
from  this  time  he  became  one  of  the  informers 
and  favorites  of  the  tyrant. 

MASSAESYLI  or  -II.  [Mauritania  :  Nu- 
mibia.] 

MASSlGETAE  (-arum),  a  wild  and  war- 
like people  of  Central  Asia,  N.  of  the  Jaxarte* 
(the  Araxes  of  Herodotus)  and  the  Sea  of 
Aral,  and  on  the  peninsula  between  this  lake 
and  the  Caspian.  Herodotus  appears  to  in- 
clude under  the  name  all  the  nomad  tribes  of 
Asia  E.  of  the  Caspian.  It  was  in  an  expe- 
dition against  them  that  Cyrus  the  Great  was 
defeated  and  slain.     [Cyrus.] 

MASSICUS  (-i),  or  MASSICA  (-orum),  a 
mountain  in  the  N.W.  of  Campania,  near  the 
frontiers  of  Latium,  celebrated  for  its  excel- 
lent wine,  the  produce  of  the  vineyards  on 
the  southern  slope  of  the  mountain.     The 


famous  Falernian  wine  came  from  the  eastern 
side  of  this  mountaiu. 

MASSILIA  (-ae),  called  by  the  Greeks 
MASSAXIA  {Marseilles),  a  Greek  city  in 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  on  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  the  country  of  the  Salves,  founded 
by  the  Phocaeaus  of  Asia  Minor  about  n.o.  600. 
It  was  situated  on  a  promontory,  connected 
with  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  Isthmus,  and 
washed  on  3  sides  by  the  sea.  Its  excellent 
harbor  was  formed  by  a  small  inlet  of  the 
sea,  about  half  a  mile  long  and  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  broad.  This  harbor  had  only  a  narrow 
opening,  and  before  it  lay  an  island,  where 
ships  had  good  anchorage.  At  an  early  period 
the  Massilienses  cultivated  the  friendship  of 
the  Romans,  to  whom  they  always  continued 
faithful  allies.  Massilia  was  for  many  cent- 
uries one  of  the  most  important  commercial 
cities  in  t'.ie  ancient  world.  In  the  civil  war 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey  (n.c.  49)  it  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  latter",  but  after  a  pro- 
tracted siege,  in  which  it  lost  its  fleet,  it  was 
obliged  to 'submit  to  Caesar.  Its  inhabitants 
had  long  paid  attention  to  literature  and  phi- 
losophy ;  and  under  the  early  emperors  it  be- 
came one  of  the  chief  seats  of  learning,  to 
which  the  sons  of  many  Romans  resorted  ia 
order  to  complete  their  studies. 

M ASSIVA  (-ae).  (1)  A  Numidian,  grandson 
of  Gala,  king  of  the  Massylians,  and  nephew 
|  of  Masinissa,  whom  he  accompanied  into 
Spain. — (2)  Son  of  Gulnssa,  and  grandson  of 
Masinissa,  assassinated  at  Rome  by  order  of 
|  Jugurtha,  because  he  had  put  in  his  claim  to 
the  kingdom  of  Numidia. 

MASSTLI  or  -II.  [Mauretania  ;  Nu- 
midia.] 

MASTANlBAL  or  MANASTABAL  (-alis), 
the  youngest  of  the  3  legitimate  sons  of  Ma- 
sinissa. 

MATHO  (-onis),  a  pompous,  blustering  ad- 
vocate, ridiculed  by  Juvenal  and  Martial. 

MATIANA,  the  S.  W.-most  district  of  Media 
Atropatine,  along  the  mountains  separating 
Media  from  Assyria,  inhabited  by  the  Matiani. 

MATINUS  (-i),  a  mountain  in  Apulia,  run- 
ning out  into  the  sea,  one  of  the  offshoots  of 
Mount  Garganns,  and  frequently  mentioned 
by  Horace,  in  consequence  of  his  being  a 
native  of  Apulia. 

MATISCO  {Macon),  a  town  of  the  Aedui  in 
Gallia  Lngdnueusis,  on  the  Arar. 

MATRONA  (-ae)  {Marne),  a  river  in  Gaul, 
falling  into  the  Sequana,  a  little  S.  of  Paris. 

MATTllCl  (-orum),  a  people  in  Germany, 
dwelling  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Rhine,  between 
the  Mam  and  the  Lahn,  were  a  branch  of  the 
Chatti.  Their  chief  towns  were  Aquae  Mat- 
tiacae  {Wiesbaden)  aud  Mattiacum  {Marburg). 

MATTIUM  {Maden),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Chatti,  situated  on  the  Adrana  {Eder). 

MATTJTA  (-ae),  commonly  called  MATER 
MATUTA,  the  goddess  of  the  dawn,  identified 
by  the  Romans  with  Leucothea.  Her  festival, 
the  Matralia,  was  celebrated  on  the  11th  of 
June  {Diet,  of  Antiq.,  art.  Matralia). 

MAURETANIA  or  MAURITANIA  (-ae),  a 
country  in  the  N.  of  Africa,  lying  between  the 
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Atlantic  on  the  W.,  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
N.,  Nutnidia  on  the  E.,  and  Gaetulia  on  the 
S. ;  hut  the  districts  embraced  under  the 
names  of  Mauretania  and  Nuinidia  respec- 
tively were  of  very  different  extent  at  differ- 
ent periods.  The  northern  coast  of  Africa, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Syrtes,  was  inhabited 
at  a  very  ancient  period  by  3  tribes:  the  Mauri 
orMaurusii,W.  of  the  river  Malva  or  Malucha  : 
thence  the  Massaesylii  to  the  river  Ampsaga  ; 
and  the  Massylii  between  the  Ampsaga  and 
the  Tusca,  the  W.  boundary  of  the  Carthagin- 
ian territory.  Of  these  people,  the  Mauri"  ap- 
plied themselves  more  to  the  settled  pursuits 
of  agriculture  than  their  kindred  neighbors 
on  the  E.  Hence  arose  a  difference,  which 
the  Greeks  marked  by  applying  the  general 
name  of  tlofiaiet  to  the  tribes"  between  the 
Malva  and  the  Tusca :  whence  came  the 
Roman  names  of  Numidia  for  the  district, 
and  Numidae  for  its  people.  [Numidia.]  Thus 
Mauretania  was  at  first  only  the  country  W. 
of  the  Malva,  but  it  afterwards  embraced  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  western  part  of 
Numidia,  The  Romans  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  country  during  the  war 
with  Jugurtha,  i5.o.  IOC.  [Boconus.]  It  was 
made  a  Roman  province  by  Claudius,  who 
added  to  it  all  the  country  as  far  as  the  Amp- 
saga, and  divided  it  into  2  parts,  of  which  the 
WT  was  called  Tingitana,  from  its  capital 
Tingis  (Tangier),  and  the  E.  Caesariensis, 
from  its  capital  Julia  Caesarea,  the  boundary 
between  them  being  the  river  Malva,  the  old 
limit  of  the  kingdom  of  Bocchus  I. 

MAURI.     [Mauretania.] 

MAURITANIA.     [Mauretania.] 

MAURUSII.     [Mauretania.] 

MAUSOLUS  (-i),  king  of  Caria,  eldest  son 
of  Hecatomnus,  reigned  u.c.  377-353.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  wife  and  sister  Artemisia, 
who  erected  to  his  memory  the  costly  monu- 
ment called  from  him  the  Mausoleum.  [Ar- 
temisia.] 

MAVORS.     [Mars.] 

MAXENTIUS  (-i),  Roman  emperor,  a.d. 
306-31-2.  He  was  passed  over  in  the  division 
of  the  empire  which  followed  the  abdication 
of  his  father  Maximianus  and  Diocletian  in 
A.D.  305;  but  he  seized  Rome,  where  he  was 
proclaimed  emperor  in  306.  He  reigned  till 
3V2,  when  he  was  defeated  by  Constantiue  at 
Baza  Rubra,  near  Rome.  He  tried  to  escape 
over  the  Milvian  bridge  into  Rome,  but  he 
perished  in  the  river.  Maxentius  is  repre- 
sented by  all  historians  as  a  monster  of  ra- 
pacity, cruelty,  and  lust. 

MAXIMIANUS  (-i).  (1)  Roman  emperor, 
A.D.  '286-305,  originally  a  Pannonian  soldier, 
was  made  by  Diocletian  his  colleague  in  the 
empire,  but  was  compelled  to  abdicate  along 
with  the  latter.  [Diocletian us.]  When  his 
sou  Maxentius  assumed  the  imperial  title  in 
the  following  year  (300),  he  resided  some 
time  at  Rome;  but  being  expelled  from  the 
city  by  Maxentius,  he  took  refuge  in  Gaul 
with  Constantine,  who  had  married  his 
daughter  Fausta.  Here  he  was  compelled  by 
Constantine  to  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  in 
310.— (2)  GaucriubMaximianub,  usually  called 


Galkrius,  Roman  emperor,  a.d.  305-311.  He 
was  first  made  Caesar  by  Diocletian,  whose 
daughter  he  had  married;  and  upon  the  ab- 
dication of  Diocletian  and  Maximianus  (305) 
he  became  Augustus  or  emperor.  He  died 
in  311,  of  the  disgusting  disease  known  in 
modern  times  by  the  name  of  morbus  pedi- 
culosus.  He  was  a  cruel  persecutor  of  the 
Christians. 

MAXIMINUS  (-i).  (1)  Roman  emperor,  a.d. 
235-23S,  was  born  in  Thrace,  of  barbarian 
parentage.  He  succeeded  Alexander  Severus ; 
but  his  government  was  characterized  by  the 
utmost  cruelty.  He  was  slain  by  his  own 
soldiers  before  Aquileia.  The  most  extraor- 
dinary tales  are  related  of  his  physical  pow- 
ers. His  height  exceeded  S  feet.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  able  single-handed  to  drag  a 
loaded  wagon,  and  could  with  a  kick  break 
the  leg  of  a  horse ;  while  his  appetite  was 
such  that  in  one  day  he  could  eat  40  pounds 
of  meat,  and  drink  an  amphora  of  wine. — 
(2)  Roman  emperor,  308-314,  nephew  of 
Galerius  by  a  sister,  was  raised  to  the  em- 
pire by  the  latter.  On  the  death  of  Galerius 
in  311  Maximinus  and  Licinius  divided  the 
East  between  them ;  but  having  attacked 
Licinius,  he  was  defeated  by  the  latter,  and 
died  shortly  afterwards.  He  was  a  cruel  per- 
secutor of  the  Christians. 

MAXIMUS  (-i),  MAGNUS  CLEMENS, 
Roman  emperor,  a.d.  383-388,  in  Gaul,  Britain, 
and  Spain,  obtained  the  throne  by  puttiug 
Gratian  to  death,  but  was  afterwards  slain  by 
Theodosius. 

MAXIMUS  TYRIUS  (-i),  a  native  of  Tyre, 
a  Greek  rhetorician  and  Platonic  philosopher, 
lived  during  the  reigns  of  the  Antonines  and 
of  Commodus,  and  is  the  author  of  41  extant 
dissertations  on  philosophical  subjects,  writ- 
ten in  an  easy  and  pleasing  style. 

MAZACA.     [Caesarea,  No.  1.] 

MECYBERNA  (-ae),  a  town  of  Macedonia 
in  Chalcidice,  at  the  head  of  the  Toronaicgnlf, 
E.  of  Olynthus,  of  which  it  was  the  sea-port. 

MEDAURA  (-ae),  a  flourishing  city  of  N. 
Africa,  on  the  borders  of  Numidia  and  Byza- 
cena  ;  the  birthplace  of  Appuleius. 

MEDEA  (-ae),  daughter  of  Aeiites,  king  of 
Colchis,  celebrated  for  her  skill  in  magic. 
When  Jason  came  to  Colchis  to  fetch  the 
golden  fleece  she  fell  in  love  with  the  hero, 
assisted  him  in  accomplishing  the  object  for 
which  he  had  visited  Colchis,  afterwards  fled 
with  him  as  his  wife  to  Greece,  and  prevented 
her  father,  who  was  in  pursuit,  from  over- 
taking them  by  killing  her  brother  Absyrtus, 
and  strewing  the  sea  with  his  limbs,  which  her 
father  stopped  to  gather.  Having  been  de- 
serted by  Jason  for  the  youthful  daughter  of 
Creon,  king  of  Corinth,  she  took  fearful  venge- 
ance upon  her  faithless  spouse  by  murdering 
the  two  children  which  she  had  had  by  him, 
and  by  destroying  his  5ronng  wife  with  a  poi- 
soned garment ;  and  she  then  fled  to  Athens 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  winged  dragons.  At 
Athens  she  is  said  to  have  married  king 
Aegens.  Her  story  is  given  in  greater  detail 
under  Absyrtus,  Argonautak,  and  Jason. 

MEDEON  (-onis).    (1)  A  town  in  the  inte- 
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rior  of  Acarnauia,  near  the  road  which  led 
from  Limnaea  to  Stratos. — (2)  A  town  on  the 
coast  of  Phocis,  near  Anticyra. — (3)  A  town 
in  Boeotia,  near  Onchestus  and  the  lake  Co- 
pais.— (4)  A  town  of  the  Labeates  in  Dalnia- 
tia,  near  Scodra. 

MEDIA  (-ae),  an  important  country  of  Asia, 
above  Persia,  and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Araxes,  on  the  W.  and  SAV.  by  the  range  of 
mountains  called  Zagros  and  Parachoatras 
(Mountains  of  Kurdistan  and  Lovristan), 
which  divided  it  from  the  Tigris  and  Euphra- 
tes valley,  on  the  E.  by  the  Desert,  and  on  the 
N.E.  by  the  Caspii  Montes  (Elburz  Mountains). 
It  was  a  fertile  country,  well  peopled,  and 
one  of  the  most  important  provinces  of  the 
ancient  Persian  empire.  After  the  Macedo- 
nian conquest  it  was  divided  into  2  parts — 
Great  Media  and  AtropatSne.  [Atkopaten  e.] 
The  earliest  history  of  Media  is  involved  in 
much  obscurity.  Herodotus  reckons  only  4 
kings  of  Media,  namely:  I,  Deioces,  b.c.  710 
-657;  2,  Piikaoktes,  657-635;  3,  Cyaxauks, 
635-595 ;  4,  Astyaqes,  595-560.  The  last  king 
was  dethroned  by  a  revolution,  which  trans- 
ferred the  supremacy  to  the  Persians,  who 
had  formerly  been  the  subordinate  people  in 
the  united  Medo-Persian  empire.  [Cyrus.] 
The  Medes  made  more  than  one  attempt  to 
regain  their  supremacy:  the  usurpation  of 
the  Magian  Pseudo-Smerdis  was  no  doubt 
such  an  attempt  [Smerpis]  ;  and  another  oc- 
curred in  the  reign  of  Darius  II.,  when  the 
Medes  revolted,  but  were  soon  subdued  (u.c. 
40S).  With  the  rest  of  the  Persian  empire, 
Media  feil  under  the  power  of  Alexander;  it 
next  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Seleucidae,  from  whom  it  was  conquered  by 
the  Parthians  in  the  2d  century  b.o.,  from 
which  time  it  belonged  to  the  Parthian,  and 
then  to  the  later  Persian  empire.— It  is  im- 
portant to  notice  the  use  of  the  names  Mepus 
and  Mepi  by  the  Roman  poets  for  the  nations 
of  Asia  E.  of  the  Tigris  in  general,  and  for 
the  Parthians  in  particular. 

MEDIAE  MURTJS,  an  artificial  wall,  which 
ran  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris,  at  the 
point  where  they  approach  nearest,  and  di- 
vided Mesopotamia  from  Babylonia.  It  is 
described  by  Xeuophon  ( A  nabasis,  ii.  4)  as 
being  20  parasangs  long,  100  feet  high,  and 
20  thick,  and  as  built  of  baked  bricks,  ce- 
mented with  asphalt. 

MEDlQLANUM  (-i).  (1)  (Milan),  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Insubres  in  Gallia  Transpadana, 
was  taken  by  the  Romans  b.c.  222,  and  after- 
wards became  both  a  municipium  and  a  col- 
ony. From  the  time  of  Diocletian  till  its 
capture  by  Attila  it  was  the  usual  residence 
of  the  emperors  of  the  West.  It  is  celebrated 
in  ecclesiastical  history  as  the  see  of  St.  Am- 
brose.—(2)  (Saintes),  a  town  of  the  Santones 
in  Aquitania,  N.E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ga- 
rumua;  subsequently  called  Santones  after 
the  people,  whence  its  modern  name. 

MEDIOMATRICI  (-orum),  a  people  in  the 
S.E.  of  Gallia  Belgica,  on  the  Moselle,  S.  of 
the  Treviri.  Their  chief  town  was  Divodu- 
rum  (Metz). 

MEDITERRANEUM  MARE.  [Internum 
Make.] 


MEDOACUS  or  MEDUlCUS  (-i),  a  river 
in  Venetia,  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  falling  into  the 
Adriatic  Sea  near  Edron,  the  harbor  of  Pa- 
tavium. 

MEDOBRIGA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Lusitauia, 
on  the  road  from  Emerita  to  Scalabis. 

MEDON  (-outis),  son  of  Codrus,  the  first 
archon.     [Coimus.] 

MEDULI  (-orum),  a  people  in  Aquitania, 
on  the  coast  of  the  ocean,  S.  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Garumna,  in  the  modern  Medoc.  Theie 
were  excellent  oysters  found  on  their  shores. 

MEDULLI  (-orum),  a  people  on  the  E. 
frontier  of  Gallia  Narbonensis  and  in  the 
Maritime  Alps,  in  whose  country  the  Druen- 
tia  (Durance)  and  Duria  (Doria  Minor)  took 
their  rise. 

MEDULLIA  (-ae),  a  colony  of  Alba,  in  the 
land  of  the  Sa bines,  situated  between  the 
Tiber  and  the  Anio. 

MEDUSA.     [Gokgones.] 

MEGAERA.     [Eumenipes.] 

MEGALIA  or  MEGARIA,  a  small  island  in 
the  Tyrrhene  sea,  opposite  Neapolis. 

MEGALOPOLIS  (-is),  the  most  recent  but 
the  most  important  of  the  cities  of  Arcadia, 
was  founded  on  the  advice  of  Epaminondas 
after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  b.o.  371,  and  was 
formed  out  of  the  inhabitants  of  3S  villages. 
It  was  situated  in  the  district  Maenalia,  near 
the  frontiers  of  Messenia,  on  the  river  ilelis- 
son,  which  flowed  through  the  city.  It  be- 
came afterwards  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the 
Achaean  League.  Philopoemen  and  the  his- 
torian Polybius  were  natives  of  Megalopolis. 

MEGX.RA  (-ae,  and  pi.  Megara,  -orum). 
(1  The  town  of  Megara,  the  capital  of  Mi> 
garis.  a  small  district  in  Greece  between  the 
Corinthian  and  Saronic  gulfs,  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Boeotia,  on  the  E.  and  N.E.  by  At- 
tica, on  the  S.  by  the  territory  of  Corinth, 
and  situated  a  mile  from  the  sea,  opposite 
the  island  of  Salamis.  Its  citadel  was  called 
A  ledthde,  from  its  reputed  founder.  Alcathous, 
son  of  Pelops.  Its  sea-port  was  Xisaca,  which 
was  connected  with  Megara  by  2  walls,  built 
by  the  Athenians  when  they  had  possession 
of  Megara,  b.o.  461-445.  In  front  of  Nisaea 
lay  the  small  island  Minoa,  which  added 
greatly  to  the  security  of  the  harbor.  In  an- 
cient times  Megara  formed  one  of  the  4  divis- 
ions of  Attica.  It  was  next  conquered  by 
the  Dorians,  and  was  for  a  time  subject  to 
Corinth  ;  but  it  finally  asserted  its  independ- 
ence, and  rapidly  became  a  wealthy  and 
powerful  city.  Its  power  at  an  early  period 
is  attested  by  the  flourishing  colonies  which 
it  founded,  of  which  Selymbria,  Chalcedon, 
and  Byzantium,  and  the  Hyblaean  Megara  in 
Sicily,  were  the  most  important.  After  the 
Persian  wars,  Megara  was  for  some  time  at 
war  with  Corinth,  and  was  thus  led  to  form 
an  alliance  with  Athens,  and  to  receive  an 
Athenian  garrison  into  the  city,  461 ;  but  the 
oligarchical  party  having  got  the  upper  hand, 
the  Athenians  were  expelled,  441.  Megara  is 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  philosophy  as  the 
seat  of  a  philosophical  school,  usually  called 
the  Megarian,  which  was  founded  by'Euclid, 
a  native  of  the  city.     [EuonpEb,  No.  2.]— (2) 
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A  town  in  Sicily  ou  the  E.  coast,  N.  of  Syra- 
cuse, founded  "by  Dorians  from  Megara  in 
.  B.o.  72S,  on  the  site  of  a  email  town, 
llybla,  and  hence  called  Megaka  Hyisi.aea, 
and  its  inhabitants  Megareuses  Hyblaei. 
From  the  time  of  Gelou  it  belonged  to  Syra- 
cuse. 

MEGAREUS  (-ei  or  eos),  son  either  of 
Oncheatns  or  Poseidon  (Neptune),  and  father 
of  Hippomenes  and  Evaechme. 

MEGAR1S.     [Megaba.] 

M  EGIDDO,  a  considerable  city  of  Palestine, 
on  the  river  Kishon,  in  a  valley  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  confines  of  Galilee  and  Samaria. 

MELA,  river.     LMella.] 

MELA  or  MELLA  (-ae),  M.  ANNAEUS  (-1), 
youngest  son  of  M.  Annaeus  Seneca,  the  rhet- 
orician, brother  of  L.  Seneca,  the  philosopher, 
and  father  of  the  poet  Lucan. 

MELA  (-ae),  POMPONIUS  (-ft.  a  native  of 
Spain,  under  the  emperor  Claudius,  and  fte 
author  of  an  extant  Latin  work  on  geography, 
entitled  De  Situ  Orbis  Libri  III. 

MELAMPUS  (-odis),  son  of  Amythaon,  a 
celebrated  prophet  and  physician,  and  the 
first  who  introduced  the  worship  of  Dionysus 
(Bacchus)  into  Greece.  He  is  said  to  have 
cured  the  women  of  Argos  of  the  madness 
with  which  they  had  been  seized,  and  to  have 
received  in  consequence,  with  his  brother 
Bias,  two  thirds  of  the  kingdom  of  Argos. 
Melampus  and  Bias  married  "the  2  daughters 
of  Proetus. 

MELANCIILAENT  (-6mm),  a  people  in  the 
N.  of  Asia,  about  the  upper  course  of  the  river 
Tanai's  (Don),  resembling  the  Scythians  in 
manners,  though  of  a  different  race.  Their 
Greek  name  was  derived  from  their  dark 
clothing. 

MELANIPPE  (-es),  daughter  of  Chiron, 
also  called  Evippe.  Being  with  child  by 
Aeolus,  she  fled  to  Mount  Pelion,  and  was 
there  metamorphosed  by  Artemis  (Diana) 
into  a  mare. 

MELANIPPIDES,  of  Melos,  a  celebrated 
lyric  poet  in  the  department  of  the  dithyramb, 
who  flourished  about  r..c.  440. 

MELANTIIlUS  (-i),  a  goat-herd  of  Ulysses. 

MELAS  (-anis  and  ae),  the  name  of  several 
rivers,  whose  waters  were  of  a  dark  color. —  I 
(1)  A  small  river  in  Boeotia,  flowing  between  i 
Orchomenus  and  Aspledon. — (2)  A  river  of 
Thessaly,  in  the  district  Malis,  falling  into  the  ' 
Malic  srulf.— (3)  A  river  of  Thessaly  in  Phthi- 
otis,  falling  into  the  Apidanus.— (4)  A  river 
of  Thrace,  falling  into  the  Mel  as  Sinns. — 
(5)   A  river  iu  the  N.E.  of  Sicily,  flowing 
into  the  sea  between  Mylae  and  Naulochus, 
through   excellent  meadows,  in   which   the 
oxen  of  the  sun  are  said  to  have  fed.— (5)  A 
river  In  Asia  Minor,  the  boundary  between 
Pamphylia  and  Cilicia. 

MELAS  SINUS.     [Melas,  No.4.] 

MELDI  (-Oram)  or  MELDAE  (-sirnm),  a 
people  in  the  N.  of  Gaul,  and  upon  the  river 
Bequana  {Seine). 

MlLlAGER  or  MELEAGRUS  (-erf),  son 
of  the  Calydonian  kine  Oeneus,  took  part  in 
the  Argonautic  expedition,  and  waB  after- 
O 


wards  the  leader  of  the  heroes  who  slew  the 
monstrous  boar  which  laid  waste  the  fields 
of  Calydou.  According  to  the  later  tradition, 
he  gave  the  hide  of  the  animal  to  Atalanta, 
with  whom  he  was  in  love  ;  but  his  mother's 
brothers,  the  sons  of  Thestius,  took  it  from 
her,  whereupon  Meleager  in  a  rage  slew  them. 
This,  however,  was  the  cause  of  his  own  death. 
When  he  was  7  days  old  the  Moerae  or  Fates, 
declared  that  the  boy  would  die  as  soon  as' 
the  piece  of  wood  which  was  burning  on  the 
hearth  should  be  consumed.  Althaea,  upon 
hearing  this,  extinguished  the  firebrand,  and 
concealed  it  in  a  chest;  but  now,  to  revenge 
the  death  of  her  brothers,  she  threw  the  piece 
of  wood  into  the  fire,  whereupon  Meleager 
expired.  Althaea,  too  late  repenting  what 
she  had  done,  put  an  end  to  her  life.  The 
sisters  of  Meleager  wept  unceasingly  after  his 
death,  until  Artemis  (Diana)  changed  them 
into  guinea-hens  (neXeatpides),  which  were 
transferred  to  the  island  of  Leros. 


Meleager.     (From  a  Painting  at  Pompeii.) 


MELETUS  or  MELITUS  (-i),  an  obscure 
tragic  poet,  but  notorious  as  one  of  the  ac- 
cusers of  Socrates. 

MELIA  (-ae)  or  MELlE  (-es),  a  nymph, 
daughter  of  Oceanus,  became  by  Inachus  the 
mother  of  Phoroneus. 

MELIBOEA  (-ae),  a  town  on  the  coast  of 
Thessaly  In  Magnesia,  between  Mount  Osea 
and  Mount  Pelion,  where  Philoctetes  reigned, 
who  is  hence  called  by  Virgil  dux  Melibveus. 

MELICERTES.     [Pat.aemon.] 

MELISSA  (-ae),  a  nymph,  said  to  have  dis- 
covered the  use  of  honey,  and  from  whom 
bees  were  believed  to  have  received  their 
name  OueWo-cu).  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  name  really  came  from 
jut'A«,  honey,  and  was  hence  sriven  to  nymphs. 

M I LIT  A  (-ae)  or  MELITE  (-es).  (i)  (Mal- 
ta), an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  col- 
onized by  the  Phoenicians,  and  afterwards 
belonging  to  the  Carthaginians,  from  whom 
it  was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  the  2d  Punic 
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war.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  island  on  which 
the  Apostle  Paul  was  shipwrecked ;  though 
some  writers  erroneously  suppose  that  the 
apostle  was  shipwrecked  on  the  island  of  the 
same  name  off  the  Illyriau  coast.  The  inhab- 
itants manufactured  tine  cloth  (Mditumia  sc. 
vestimenta). — (2)  (Meleda),  a  small  island  in 
the  Adriatic  Sea,  off  the  coast  of  Illyria  (Dal- 
matian N.W.  of  Epidaurus. 

MELITAEA,  MELITEA,  or  MELITIA 
(-ae),  a  town  in  Thessaly  in  Phthiotis,  on  the 
N.  slope  of  Mount  Othrys,  and  near  the  river 
Enipeus. 

MELITE  (-es),  a  nymph,  one  of  the  Nere- 
ides, a  daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris. 

MELPTENE  (-es),  a  city  and  district  of  Ar- 
menia Minor,  between  the  Anti-Taurus  and 
the  Euphrates. 

MELLA  or  MELA  (-ae :  Mella),  a  river  in 
Gallia  Transpadann,  flowing  by  Brixia,  and 
falling  into  the  Ollius  (Oglio). 

MELLAKIA  (-ae).  (1)  A  town  of  the  Bas- 
tuli  in  Ilispania  Baelica,  between  Belon  and 
Calpe.— (2)  A  town  in  the  same  province, 
considerably  N.  of  the  former. 

MELODUNUM  (-is  Mdun),  a  town  of  the 
Senones  in  Gallia  Lugduneusis,  on  an  island 
of  the  Sequana  (Sei?ie). 

MELOS  (i),  an  island  in  the  Aegaeau  sea, 
and  the  most  W.-ly  of  the  Cyclades,  first  col- 
onized by  the  Phoenicians,  and  afterwards 
colonized  by  Lacedaemonians,  or  at  least  by 
Dorians.  Hence  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  ft 
embraced  the  side  of  Sparta.  In  h.o.  41(5  it  was 
taken  by  the  Athenians,  who  killed  all  the 
adult  males,  sold  the  women  and  children  as 
slaves,  and  peopled  the  island  with  an  Athe- 
nian colony.  Melos  was  the  birthplace  of 
Diagoras,  the  Atheist. 

MELPOMENE  (-es),  i.e.  the  singing  god- 
dess, one  of  the  9  Muses,  presided  over  Trag- 
edy.    [Musae.] 

MEMMlUS(-i),the  name  of  a  Roman  <rens, 
which  claimed  descent  from  the  Trojan  Mnes- 
theus.— (1)  C.  Memmius,  tribune  of  the  plebs 
B.c.  111,  was  an  ardent  opponent  of  the  oli- 
garchical party  at  Rome  during  the  Jugur- 
thine  war.  He  was  slain  by  the  mob  of  Sat- 
urninus  and  Glaucia  while  a  candidate  for  the 
consulship  in  100.— (2)  C.  Memmids  Gemkixus, 
tribune  of  the  plebs  in  0G,  cnrule  aedile  in  CO, 
and  praetor  in  5S,  was  impeached  for  ambitus, 
and  withdrew  from  Rome  to  Mytilene.  Mem- 
mius married  Fausta,  a  daughter  of  the  dic- 
tator Sulla,  by  whom  he  had  a  son.  He  was 
eminent  both  in  literature  and  in  eloquence. 
Lucretius  dedicated  to  him  his  poem  De  Rerum 
Xatura. 

MEMNON  (-onis).  (1)  The  beautiful  son 
of  Tithonus  and  Eos  (Aurora),  was  king  of 
the  Ethiopians,  and  came  to  the  assistance  of 
Priam  towards  the  end  of  the  Trojan  war. 
He  wore  armor  made  for  him  by  Hephaestus 
(Vulcan)  at  the  request  of  his  mother.  He 
slew  Antilochus,  the  son  of  Nestor,  but  was 
himself  slain  by  Achilles  after  a  long  and 
fierce  combat.  While  the  2  heroes  were  fight- 
ing, Zeus  (Jupiter)  weighed  their  fates,  and 
the  scale  containing  Memnon's  sank.  To 
soothe  the  grief  of  his  mother,  Zeus  conferred 


Weighing  the  fates  of  Achilles  and  Meranon. 

immortality  upon  Memnon,  and  caused  a 
Dumber  of  birds  to  issue  out  of  the  funeral 
pile,  which  fought  over  the  ashes  of  the  hero. 
These  birds  were  called Memnoifides.  and  were 
said  to  have  visited  every  year  the  tomb  of  the 
hero  on  the  Hellespont.  The  Greeks  gave 
the  name  of  Metnnonium  and  Memnonia  to 
certain  very  ancient  buildings  and  monu- 
ments in  Europe  and  Asia,  which  they  sup- 
posed to  have  been  erected  by  or  in  honor 
of  Memnon.  Of  these  the  most  celebrated 
was  a  great  temple  of  Thebes,  behind  which 
was  a  colossal  statue  (called  the  statue  of 
Memnon),  which,  when  struck  by  the  first 
rays  of  the  rising  sun,  was  said  to  give  forth 
a  sound  like  the  snapping  asunder  of  a  chord. 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  statue  repre- 
sented in  reality  the  Egyptian  king  Ameno- 
Shis.  The  citadel  of  Susa  was  also  called 
[emnonia  by  the  Greeks.— (2)  A  native  of 
Rhodes,  had  the  command  of  the  W.  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  when  Alexander  invaded  Asia. 
He  was  an  able  officer,  and  his  death,  in  ».o. 
333,  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  Persian 
cause. 
MEMNONIUM.  [Memnon,  No.  1.] 
MEMPHIS  (-is  and  idos),  a  great  city  of 
Egypt,  second  in  importance  only  to  Thebes, 
after  the  fall  of  which  it  became  the  capital 
of  the  whole  country,  a  position  which  it  had 
previously  shared  with  Thebes.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Menes.  It  stood  on  the 
left  (W.)  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  10  miles 
above  the  Pyramids. 

MENAENUM  or  MENAE,  a  town  on  the 
E.  coast  of  Sicily,  S.  of  Hybla,  the  birthplace 
and  residence  of  the  Sicel  chief  Dncetins. 
MENALIPPUS.  rMET.ANirpus.] 
MENANDER,  MENANDROS  or  -DRUS 
(-dri),  of  Athens,  the  most  distinguished  poet 
e<"  the  New  Comedy,  was  born  B.O.  342,  and 
was  drowned  in  291,  while  swimming  in  the 
harbor  of  Piraeus.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Theo- 
phrastus,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Epicurus. 
Though  his  comedies  have  been  lost,  we  can 
form  some  idea  of  them  from  those  of  Ter« 
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who  was  little  more  tbau  a  translator 
of  Ifenander. 

.M  KNAP  1 1  (-Orum),  a  powerful  people  in 
the  N.  of  Gallia  Belgica,  originally  dwelt  on 
both  banks  of  the  Khine,  but  were  afterwards 
driven  out  of  their  possessions  on  the  right 
bank  by  the  Usipetes  and  Tenchteri,  and  in- 
habited only  the  left  bank  near  its  mouth, 
and  W.  of  the  Moss. 

MENDE  (-es)  or  MENDAE  (-arum),  a  town 
on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Macedonian  peninsula 
Pellene  and  on  the  Thermaic  gulf,  a  colony 
of  the  Eretrians,  and  celebrated' for  its  wine. 

MEXDES,  a  considerable  city  of  the  Delta 
of  Egypt,  on  the  bank  of  one  of  the  lesser 
arms  of  the  Nile,  named  after  it  the  Mende- 
sian  mouth. 

MENEDEMUS  (-i),  a  Greek  philosopher  of 
Eretria,  where  he  established  a  school  of 
philosophy,  called  the  Eretrian.  He  after- 
wards went  to  Antigonus  in  Asia,  where  he 
starved  himself  to  death  in  the  74th  year  of 
his  age,  probably  about  n.c.  277. 

MEX'ELAI  PORTUS,  an  ancient  city  on 
the  coast  of  Marmarica  in  N.Africa, founded, 
according  to  tradition,  by  Menelaus,  where 
Agesilaus  died. 

MENELAIUM  (-i),  a  mountain  in  Laconia, 
S.E.  of  Sparta,  near  Therapne,  on  which  the 
heroum  of  Menelaus  was  situated. 

MENELAUS  (-i),  son  of  Plistheues  or 
Atreus,  and  younger  brother  of  Agamemnon, 
was  king  of  Lacedaemon,  and  married  to  the 
beautiful  Helen,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Hermione.  His  early  life,  the  rape 
of  his  wife  by  Paris,  and  the  expedition  of 
the  Greeks  to  Asia  to  punish  the  Trojans,  are 
related  under  Agamemnon.  In  the  Trojan 
war  Menelaus  killed  many  Trojans,  and 
would  have  slain  Paris  also  in  single  combat 
had  not  the  latter  been  carried  offby  Aphro- 
dite (Venus)  in  a  cloud.  As  soon  as  Troy  was 
taken,  Menelaus  and  Ulysses  hastened  to  the 
house  of  Deiphobus,  who  had  married  Helen 
after  the  death  of  Paris,  and  put  him  to  death 
in  a  barbarous  manner.  Menelaus  is  said  to 
have  been  secretly  introduced  into  the  cham- 
ber of  Deiphobnsbv  Helen,  who  thus  became 
reconciled  to  her  former  husband.  He  was 
among  the  first  who  sailed  away  from  Troy, 
accompanied  by  his  wife  Helen  and  Nestor; 
but  he  was  8  years  wandering  about  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  before  he  reach- 
ed home.  Henceforward  he  lived  with  Helen 
at  Sparta  in  peace  and  wealth.  When  Telem- 
achus  visited  Sparta  to  inquire  after  his  fa- 
ther, Menelaus  was  solemnizing  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter  Hermione  with  Ncoptolemus, 
and  of  his  son  Megapenthes  with  a  daughter  I 
j  of  Alector.  In  the  Homeric  poems  Menelaus  j 
is  described  as  a  man  of  athletic  figure;  he  '' 
spoke  little,  but  what  ho  said  was  always  im- 
pressive ;  he  was  brave  and  courageous,  hut 
milder  than  Agamemnon,  intelligent  and 
hospitable.  According  to  the  prophecy  of 
Proteus  in  the  Odyssey,  Menelaus  and  Helen 
were  not  to  die,  but  the  gods  were  to  conduct 
them  to  Elysium.  According  to  a  later  tra- 
dition, he  and  Helen  went  to  the  Taurians, 
where  they  were  sacrificed  by  Iphigeuia  to 


Artemis.  Respecting  the  tale  that  Helen 
never  went  to  Troy,  but  was  detained  in 
Egypt,  see  Helena. 

MENENIUS  (-i)  LANATUS  (-i),  AGRIPPA 
(-ae),  consul,  n.o.  603.  It  was  owing  to  his 
mediation  that  the  first  great  rapture  between 
the  patricians  and  plebeians,  when  the  latter 
seceded  to  the  Sacred  Mount,  was  brought  to 
a  happy  and  peaceful  termination  in  493;  and 
it  was  upon  this  occasion  he  is  said  to  have 
related  to  the  plebeians  his  well-known  fable 
of  the  belly  and  the  members. 

MENES,  first  king  of  Egypt,  according  to 
the  Egyptian  traditions. 

MENESTHEUS  (-eos,  el,  or  el).  (1)  Son  of 
Peteus,  an  Athenian  king,  who  led  the  Athe- 
nians against  Troy.  He  fa  said  to  have  driven 
Theseus  from  his  kingdom.— (2)  A  charioteer 
of  Dioraedes. 

MENINX  (-gis),  or  LOTOPHAGITIS  (-is), 
an  island  close  to  the  coast  of  Africa  Propria, 
at  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis. 

MEN1PPUS  (-1),  a  Cynic  philosopher,  was 
a  native  of  Gadara  in  Coele-Syria,  and  flour- 
ished about  b.o.  60.  He  was  noted  for  his 
satirical  writings,  whence  Varro  gave  to  his 
satires  the  name  of  Saturae  Menippeae. 

MEXOECEUS  (-cos,  el,  or  el).  (1)  A  Theban, 
grandson  of  Peutheus,  and  father  of  Hippon- 
ome,  Jocasta,  and  Creon.— (2)  Grandson  of 
the  former,  and  son  of  Creon,  put  au  end  to 
his  life  because  Tiresias  had  declared  that  his 
death  would  bring  victory  to  his  country, 
when  the  7  Argive  heroes  marched  against 
Thebes. 

MENOETIUS  (-i),  son  of  Actor  and  Aegina, 
and  father  of  Patroclus,  who  is  hence  called 
Menoctuldes. 

MENON  (-on is),  a  Thessalian  adventurer, 
one  of  the  generals  of  the  Greek  mercenaries 
in  the  army  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  when  the 
latter  marched  into  Upper  Asia  against  his 
brother  Artaxerxes,  i$.o.  401.  After  the  death 
of  Cyrus  he  was  apprehended  along  with  the 
other  Greek  generals  by  Tissaphernes,  and 
was  put  to  death  by  lingering  tortures,  which 
lasted  for  a  whole  year.  His  character  is 
drawn  in  the  blackest  colors  by  Xenophon. 
He  is  the  same  as  the  Menon  introduced  in 
the  dialogue  of  Plato  which  bears  his  name. 

MENTESA.  (1)  Snrnamed  Bastia,  a  town 
of  the  Oretani  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis.— 
(2)  A  town  of  the  Bastuli  in  the  S.  of  Hispania 
Baetica. 

MENTOR  (-oris).  (1)  Son  of  Alcimus  and 
a  faithful  friend  of  Ulysses,  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Odyssey. —(2)  A  Greek  of 
Rhodes,  appointed  by  Darius  Ochus  to  the 
satrapy  of  all  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
In  which  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Memnon.  [Memnon.]-  (3)  The  most  cele- 
brated silver-chaser  among  the  Greeks,  who 
nourished  before  n.o.  356.  His  works  were 
vases  and  cups,  which  were  highly  prized  by 
the  Romans. 

MERCURII    PROMONTORIUM.      [Hkb- 

MAE17M.] 

MERCURlUS  (-i),  a  Roman  divinity  of 
commerce  and  gain,  identified  by  the  Romans 
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with  the  Greek  Hermes.  The  Romans  of 
later  times  transferred  all  the  attributes  and 
myths  of  Hermes  to  their  own  god.  [Hermes.]  | 
The  Fetiales,  however,  never  recognized  the 
identity;  and,  instead  of  the  caduceus,  they 
used  a  sacred  branch  as  the  emblem  of  peace. 
The  resemblance  between  Mercnrius  aud 
Hermes  is  indeed  very  slight.  The  character 
of  the  Roman  god  is  clear  from  lis  name, 
which  is  connected  with  merx  and  mercari. 
A  temple  was  built  to  him  as  early  as  b.o.  495 
near  the  Circus  Maximus;  and  an  altar  of 
the  god  existed  near  the  Porta  Capeua,  by 
the  side  of  a  well.  His  festival  was  celebra- 
ted on  the  25th  of  May,  and  chiefly  by  mer- 
chants, who  visited  the  well  near  the  Porta 
Capeua,  to  which  magic  powers  were  ascribed. 

MERlONES  (-ae),  a  Cretan  hero,  son  of 
Molus,  was  one  of  the  bravest  heroes  in  the 
Trojan  war,  and  usually  fought  along  with 
his  friend  Idomeneus. 

MERMERUS  (-i),  one  of  the  Centaurs  pres- 
ent at  the  wedding  of  Pirithous. 

MEROE  (-es),  the  island,  formed  by  the 
rivers  Astapus  and  Astaboras,  and  the  por- 
tion of  the  Nile  between  their  mouths,  was  a 
district  of  Ethiopia.  Its  capital,  also  called 
Meroe,  became  at  a  very  early  period  the  cap- 
ital of  a  powerful  state.  The  priests  of  Meroe 
were  closely  connected  in  origin  and  customs 
with  those  of  Egypt;  aud,  according  to  some 
traditions,  the  latter  sprang  from  the  former, 
and  they  from  India.  For  details  respecting 
the  kingdom  of  Meroe,  see  Aetuiopia. 

MEROPE  (-€■).  (1)  One  of  the  Heliades  or 
Si  Hers  of  Phaethon. — (2)  Daughter  of  Atlas, 
one  of  the  Pleiades,  wife  of  Sisyphus  of  Cor- 
inth aud  mother  of  Glaucus.  In  the  con- 
stellation of  the  Pleiades  she  is  the  7th  and 
the  least  visible  star,  because  she  is  ashamed 
of  having  had  intercourse  with  a  mortal  man. 
—(3)  Daughter  of  Cypselus,  wife  of  Cres- 
phontes,  aud  mother  of  Aepytus.    [Aepytds.] 

MEROPS  (-upis),  king  of  the  Ethiopians, 
by  whose  wife,  Clymene,  Helios  (Sol)  became 
the  father  of  Phaethon. 

MESEMBRIA  (-ae).  (1)  A  celebrated  town 
of  Thrace  on  the  Pontus  Enxinns,  and  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Haemus,  founded  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  Chalcedon  and  Byzantium  in  the  time 
of  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  hence  called  a  colony 
of  Megara,  since  those  2  towns  were  founded 
by  the  Megarians.— (2)  A  town  in  Thrace, 
but  of  less  importance,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Aegaean  sea,  and  in  the  territory  of  the 
Cicones,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Lissns. 

MESOPOTAMIA  (-ae),  a  district  of  Asia, 
named  from  its  position  between  the  Euphra- 
tes aud  the  Tigris,  divided  by  the  Euphrates 
from  Syria  and  Arabia,  and  by  the  Tigris 
from  Assyria.  On  the  N.  it  was  separated 
from  Armenia  by  a  branch  of  the  Taurus, 
called  Manns,  and  on  the  S.  from  Babylonia 
by  the  Median  Wall.  The  name  was  firs't  used 
by  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  the  Seleucidae. 
In  earlier  times  the  country  was  reckoned  a 
part,  sometimes  of  Syria,  and  sometimes  of 
Assyria.  In  the  division  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire* it  belonged  to  the  satrapy  of  Babylonia. 
The  N.  part  of  Mesopotamia  was  divided  into 


the  districts  of  Mygdonia.  and  Oseoene.  In 
a  wider  sense,  the  name  is  sometimes  applied 
to  the  whole  country  between  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris. 

MESPILA  (-ae),  a  city  of  Assyria,  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  Tigris,  which  Xenophou  men- 
tions as  having  been  formerly  a  great  city, 
inhabited  by  Medes,  but  in  his  time  fallen  to 
decay.  Layard  places  it  at  Kouyounjik,  op- 
posite to  Mosul. 

MESSA  (-ae),  a  town  and  harbor  in  Laco- 
nia,  near  C.  Taenarum. 

MESSALA  or  MESS  ALL  A  (-ae),  the  name 
of  a  distinguished  family  of  the  Valeria  gens 
at  Rome.     The  tirst  who  bore  the  name  of 
Messala  was  M.  Valerius  Maxuius  Cobvinus 
Messala,  consul  n.c.  263,  who  carried  on  the 
war  against  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  and 
received  this  cognomen  iu  consequence  of  his 
relieving  Messina.   The  most  celebrated  mem- 
ber of  the  family  was  M.  Valerius  Messala 
Cobvinus.    He  fought  on  the  republican  side 
at  the  battle  of  Philippi  (b.o.  42),  but  was 
afterwards  pardoned  by  the  triumvirs,  and 
became  one  of  the  chief  generals  and  friends 
of  AugUfftns.    He  was  consul  n.c.  31,  and  pro- 
consul of  Aquitania  in  28,  27.    He  died  about 
b.c.  3-a.tl  3.    Messala  was  a  patron  of  learn- 
ing, and  was  himself  a  historian,  a  poet,  a 
grammarian,  and  an  orator;  but  none  of  his 
works  are  extant.     His  friendship  for  Hor- 
ace and  his  intimacy  with  Tibullus  are  well 
known.     In  the  elegies  of  the  latter  poet  the 
name  of  Messala  is  continually  introduced. 
MESSALINA,  VALERIA  (-ae),  wife  of  the 
emperor  Claudius, 
and  mother  of  Bri- 
tain) ieus,  was  noto- 
rious for  her  prof- 
ligacy   and    licen- 
tiousness, and  long 
exercised    an    un- 
bounded   empire 
over  her  weak  hus- 
band.     Narcissus, 
the    freedman    of 
Claudius,  at  length 
persuaded  the  em- 
peror to  put  Mes- 
salina  to  death,  be- 
cause she  had  pub- 
licly    married     a 
handsome  Roman 
youth,     C.    Silius, 
during  the  absence 
of  Claudius  at  Ostia,  a.o.  4S. 

MESSANA  (-ae:  Messina),  a  celebrated  town 

of  Sicily,  on  the  strait  separating  Italy  from 

|  this   island,  which   is    here    about   4   miles 

broad.    The  Romans  called  the  town  Me^sana, 

according   to  its   Doric    pronunciation,  but 

Mexsene  was  its  more  usual  name  among  the 

Greeks.     It  was   originally  a  town   of  the 

;  Siceli,  aud  was  called^ZA>-cr.E,  or  a  sickle,  on 

I  account  of  the  shape  of  its  harbor,  which  is 

formed  by  a  singular  curve  of  sand  and  shells. 

It  was  tirst  colonized  by  Chalcidians,  and 

i  was  afterwards  seized  by  Samians,  who  had 

come  to  Sicily  after  the  capture  of  Miletus  by 

the  Persians  (n.o.  494).     The  Samians  were 

!  shortly  afterwards  driven  out  of  Zancle  by 
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Anaxilas,  who  changed  the  name  of  the  town 
into  Metmnu  or  ifisswn,  both  because  he 
was  himself  a  Messenian  and  because  he 
transferred  to  the  place  a  body  of  Messenians 

from  Rheginm.  In  b.o.  396  it  was  taken  and 
tlest roved"  by  the  Carthaginians,  but  was  re- 
built by  Dionysius.  It  afterwards  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Agathocles.  Among  the  mer- 
cenaries of  this  tyrant  were  a  number  of 
Mamertini,  an  Oscan  people  from  Campania, 
who  had  been  sent  from  home,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  god  Mamers,  or  Mars,  to  seek 
their  fortune  in  other  lauds.  These  Mamer- 
tini were  quartered  in  Messana :  and  after  the 
death  of  Agathocles  (b.o.  2S2)  they  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  town,  killed  the 
male  inhabitants,  and  took  possession  of 
their  wires,  their  children,  and  their  proper- 
ty. The  town  was  now  called  Mamertina, 
and  the  inhabitants  Mamertini  ;  but  its  an- 
cient name  of  Messana  continued  to  be  in 
more  general  use.  The  new  inhabitants  could 
not  lay  aside  their  old  predatory  habits,  and 
in  consequence  became  involved  in  a  war 
with  Hieron  of  Syracuse,  who  would  proba- 
bly have  conquered  the  town  had  not  the 
Carthaginians  come  in  to  the  aid  of  the  Ma- 
mertini, and,  under  the  pretext  of  assisting 
them,  taken  possession  of  their  citadel.  The 
Mamertini  had  at  the  same  time  applied  to 
the  Romans  for  help,  who  gladly  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a 
footing  in  Sicily.  Thus  Messana  was  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  1st  Punic  war,  264.  The 
Mamertini  expelled  the  Carthaginian  garri- 
son, and  received  the  Romans,  in  whose  pow- 
er Messana  remained  till  the  latest  times. 

MESSAPf  A  (-ae),  the  Greek  name  of  Cala- 
bria. 

MESSENIA  (-ae),  a  country  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, bounded  on  the  E.  by  Laconia,  from 
which  it  was  separated  by  Mount  Taygetus, 
on  the  N.  by  Elis  and  Arcadia,  and  on  the  S. 
and  W.  by  the  sea.  In  the  Homeric  times  the 
western  part  of  the  country  belonged  to  the 
Neleid  princes  of  Pylos,  of  whom  Nestor  was 
the  most  celebrated ;  and  the  eastern  to  the 
Lacedaemonian  monarchy.  On  the  conquest 
of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  Messeuia  fell 
to  the  share  of  Cresphontes,who  became  king 
of  the  whole  country.  Messenia  was  more 
fertile  than  Laconia;  and  the  Spartans  soon 
coveted  the  territory  of  their  brother  Dorians ; 
and  thus  war  broke  out  between  the  two  peo- 
ple. The  1st  Messenian  war  lasted  20  years, 
b.o.  743-723  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  gallant 
resistance  of  the  Messenian  king,  Anstode- 
mus,  the  Messenians  were  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  Spartans  after  the  capture  of  their  fortress 
Ithome.  [Aristopemcs.]  After  bearing  the 
yoke  38  years,  the  Messenians  again  took  up 
arms  under  their  heroic  leader  Aristome- 
nes.  [Aristomenes.]  The  2d  Messenian  war 
lasted  17  years,  n.o.  6S5-66S,  and  terminated 
with  the  conquest  of  Ira  and  the  complete 
subjugation  of  the  country.  Most  of  the  Mes- 
senians emigrated  to  foreign  countries,  and 
those  who  remained  behind  were  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  Helots  or  serfs.  In  this  state 
they  remained  till  464,  when  the  Messenians 
and  other  Helots  took  advantage  of  the  de- 


i  vastation  occasioned  by  the  great  earthquake 
at  Sparta  to  rise  against  their  oppressors. 
This  Bd  Messenian  war  lasted  10  years,  464- 

I  455,  and  ended  by  the  Messenians  surrender- 

!  ing  Ithome  to  the  Spartans  on  condition  of 
being  allowed  a  free  departure  from  Pelopon- 
nesus.   When  the  supremacy  of  Sparta  was 

I  overthrown  by  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  Epaini- 
nondas  collected  the  Messenian  exiles,  and 

;  founded  the  town  of  MessGne  (b.c.  369),  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Ithome, which  formed  the  acrop- 

'  olis  of  the  city.    MessenG  was  made  the  cap- 

1  ital   of  the   country.     Messeuia  was  never 

\  again  subdued  by  the  Spartans,  and  it  main- 
tained its  independence  till  the  conquest  of 

|  the  Achaeans  and  the  rest  of  Greece  by  the 
Romans,  146. 

MESTRA  (-ae),  daughter  of  Erysichthon, 
and  granddaughter  of  Triopas,  whence  she 
is  called  Trtbpeis  by  Ovid. 

METABUS  (-i),  a  chief  of  the  Volsci,  father 
of  Camilla. 

METANIRA  (-ae),  wife  of  Celeus,  and 
mother  of  Triptolemus.     [Celeus.] 

METAPONTIUM,  called  METlPONTUM 
(-i)  by  the  Romans,  a  celebrated  Greek  city 
in  Lucania,  and  on  the  Tareutine  gulf.  It 
was  founded  by  the  Greeks  at  an  early  period, 
was  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  Samuites, 
and  was  repeopled  by  a  colony  of  Achaeans. 
It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  with  the 

j  other  Greek  cities  in  the  S.  of  Italy  in  the  war 
against  Pyrrhus  ;  but  it  revolted  to  Hannibal 

i  after  the  battle  of  Caunae. 

METATJRUM.    [Metaurcs,  No.  2.] 

METAURTJS  (-i).    <1)  A  small  river  in  Urn- 

bria,  flowing  into  the  Adriatic  Sea,  memorable 

by  the  defeat  and  death  of  Hasdrubal,  the 

brother  of  Haunibal,  on  its  banks,  u.o.  207.— 

(2)  A  river  on  the  E.  coast  of  Bruttium,  at 
whose  mouth  was  the  town  of  Metaurum. 

METELLUS  (-i),  a  distinguished  plebeian 
|  family  of  the  Caecilia  gens  at  Rome.  (1)  L. 
;  CAEOiLirs  Metelt.us,  consul  b.c.  251,  when  he 
defeated  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily;  consul 
a  2d  time  in  249;  and  afterwards  pontifex 
maximus ;  while  holding  the  latter  disrnity  he 
rescued  the  Palladium  when  the  temple  of 
Vesta  was  on  fire,  and  lost  his  sight  in  conse- 
quence.—(2)  Q.  Caeoiuus  Metem.cs  Maoe- 
ponicfs,  was  praetor  in  14S,  when  he  defeated 
the  usurper  Andriscus  in  Macedonia,  and  re- 
ceived in  consequence  the  surname  of  Mace- 
donicus.  He  was  consul  in  143,  and  carried  on 
the  war  against  the  Celtiberians  in  Spain.— 

(3)  Q.  Caecilius  Metellxts  Numipici's,  consul 
n.o.  109,  carried  on  the  war  against  Jugurtha 
in  Numidia  with  great  success,  and  received 
in  consequence  the  surname  of  Numidicus. 
[Jugirtiia.]  In  107  he  was  superseded  in 
the  command  by  Marias.  [Marius.]  In  102 
he  was  censor,  and  two  years  afterwards  (100) 
he  was  banished  from  Rome  thronirh  the 
intrigues  of  his  enemy,  Marius.  He  was 
however  recalled  in  the  following  year  (99). 
Metellus  was  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the 
aristocratical  party,  and  a  man  of  unsullied 
character.— (4)  Caecilius  Metellitb  Pirs,  son 
of  the  preceding,  received  the  surname  of 
Pius  on  account  of  the  love  which  he  die- 
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played  for  his  father  when  he  besought  the 
peo'ple  to  recall  him  from  banishment  in  99. 
lie  was  praetor  r..o.  89,  aud  one  of  the  com- 
manders in  the  Marsic  or  Social  war.  He 
subsequently  fought  as  one  of  Sulla's  gener- 
als against  the  Marian  party,  and  was  consul 
with  Sulla  himself  in  b.c.  80.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  (79)  he  went  as  proconsul  into 
Spain,  where  he  carried  on  the  war  against 
Sertorius  for  many  years  (u.  c.  79-72).  He  died 
in  B.c.  63,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  dignity 
of  pontifex  maximus  by  Julius  Caesar.— (5)  Q. 
Caecilu  8  Mktellus  Celkr,  praetor  i$.o.  63, 
aud  consul  in  00,  was  a  warm  supporter  of  the 
aristocratical  party.  He  died  in  59,  and  it  was 
suspected  that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  his 
wife  Clodia. — (6)  Q.  Caeoilius  Metellus  Ne- 
pos,  younger  brother  of  the  preceding,  trib- 
une b.c. 62,  praetor  in  60,  and  consul  in  57,  sup- 
ported Pompey  against  the  aristocracy. — (7) 
Q.  Caeciuus  Mi:ri:i.LUsPiU8SoiPio,theadopt- 
ed  son  of  Metellus  Pius  [No.  4],  was  the  son  of 
P.  Scipio  Nasica,  praetor  in  94.  Pompey  mar- 
ried Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Metellus  Scipio, 
in  b.o.  52,  and  in  the  same  year  made  his  fa- 
ther-in-law his  colleague  in  the  consulship. 
Scipio  fought  on  the  side  of  Pompey  in  the 
civil  war,  and  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia 
crossed  over  to  Africa,  where  he  received  the 
command  of  the  Pompeian  troops.  He  was 
defeated  by  Caesar  at  the  battle  of  Thapsus 
in  46;  and  shortly  afterwards  he  put  au  end 
to  his  own  life.— (8)  Q.  Caeoilius  Metellus 
Cretiols,  consul  n.o.69,  carried  on  war  against 
Crete,  which  he  subdued  in  the  course  of  3 
years.— (9)  L.  Caecii.ics  Metellus,  brother 
<if  the  last,  praetor  in  71,  and  as  propraetor 
the  successor  of  Verres  in  the  government  of 
Sicily. — (10)  M.  Caecilios  Metellus,  praetor 
in  69,  presided  at  the  trial  of  Verres. 

METHONE  (-es).  (1)  Or  Mothone,  a  town 
at  the  S.W.  corner  of  Messenia,  with  an  ex- 
cellent harbor,  protected  from  the  sea  by  a 
reef  of  rocks,  of  which  the  largest  was  called 
Mothon. — (2)  A  town  in  Macedonia  on  the 
Thermaic  gulf,  founded  by  the  Eretrians,  aud 
celebrated  from  Philip  having  lost  an  eye  at 
the  siege  of  the  place.— (3)  Or  Metiiana,  an 
ancient  town  in  Argolis,  situated  on  a  penin- 
sula of  the  same  name,  opposite  the  island 
of  Aegiua. 

METHYMNA  (-ne),  the  second  city  of  Les- 
bos, stood  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  island. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Arion  and 
of  the  historian  Hellanicus.  The  celebrated 
Lesbian  wine  grew  in  its  neighborhood.  In 
the  Peloponnesian  war  it  remained  faithful 
to  Athens,  even  during  the  great  Lesbian  re- 
volt [Mytilene]  :  afterwards  it  was  sacked 
/by  the  Spartans  (b.c.  406). 
'  METIS  (-idis),  the  personification  of  pru- 
dence, described  as  a  daughter  of  Oceanus  and 
Tethys,  and  the  first  wife  of  Zeus  (Jupiter). 
Afraid  lest  she  should  give  birth  to  a  child 
wiser  and  more  powerful  than  himself,  Zeus 
devoured  her  in  the  first  month  of  her  preg- 
nancy. Afterwards  he  gave  birth  to  Athena, 
who  sprang  from  his  head. 

METIUS.     [Mettius.] 

METON  (-onis),  au  astronomer  of  Athens, 
who  in  conjunction   with  Euctkmon  intro- 


duced the  cycle  of  19  years,  by  which  he  ad- 
justed the  course  of  the  sun  and  moon.  The 
commencement  of  this  cycle  has  been  placed 
n.o.  432. 

|     METR0DORUS  (-i),  a  native  of  Lampsacus 
i  or  Athens,  an   Epicurean   philosopher,  and 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  disciples  of 
Epicurus,  died  b.c.  277. 

METROPOLIS  (-is),  a  town  of  Thessaly 
in  Histiaeotis,  near  the  Peneus,  and  between 
Gomphi  and  Pharsalus.  There  were  several 
other  cities  of  this  name. 

METTIUS  or  METIUS.  (I)Cuktius.  [Cur- 
;  tius.]— (2)  Fukfetius,  dictator  of  Alba,  was 
torn  asunder  bv  chariots  driven  in  opposite 
directions  by  order  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  3d 
king  of  Rome,  on  account  of  his  treachery  to- 
wards the  Romans. 

METULUM  (-i),  the  chief  town  of  the  Iap- 
ydes  in  Illyricum. 

MEVANIA  (-ae:  Bevagna),  an  ancient  city 
:  in  the  interior  of  Umbria  on  the  river  Tinea, 
situated  in  a  fertile  country,  aud  celebrated 
for  its  breed  of  beautiful  white  oxeu.  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  Propertius  was  a 
native  of  this  place. 

MEZENTIUS  (-i),  king  of  the  Tyrrhenian 
Caere  or  Agylla,  was  expelled  by  his  subjects 
on  account  of  his  cruelty,  and  took  refuge 
with  Tnruus,  king  of  the  Rutnlians,  whom  he 
assisted  in  the  war  against  Aeneas  and  the 
Trojans.  Mezentius  and  his  son  Lausus  were 
slain  in  battle  by  Aeneas. 

MICIPSA  (-ae),  king  of  Numidia  (b.c.  148 
-118),  eldest  of  the.  sons  of  Masinissa.  He  left 
the  kingdom  to  bis  2  sons,  Adherbal  and  Hi- 
empsal,  and  their  adopted  brother  Juguktua. 
MICON,  of  Athens,  a  distinguished  painter 
and  statuary,  contemporary  with  Polyguotus, 
about  b.c.  460. 

MIDAS  or  MIDA  (-ae),  son  of  Gordius  and 
kint:  of  Phrygia,  renowned  for  his  immense 
riches.    In  consequence  of  his  kind  treatment 
of  Silenus,  the  companion  and  teacher  of  Dio- 
nysus (Bacchus),  the  latter  allowed  Midas  to 
ask  a  favor  of  him.    Midas  in  his  folly  desired 
that  all  things  which  he  touched  should  be 
changed  into  gold.    The  request  was  granted ; 
but  as  even  the  food  which  he  touched  became 
gold,  he  implored  the  god  to  take  his  favor 
back.     Dionysus  accordingly  ordered  him  to 
bathe  in  the  sources  of  the  Pactolus  near 
Mount  Tmolus.    This  bath  saved  Midas,  but 
the  river  from  that  time  had  an  abundance  of 
gold  in  its  sand.    Once  when  Pan  and  Apol- 
lo were  engaged  in  a  musical  contest  on  the 
flute  and  lyre,  Midas  was  chosen  to  decide 
I  between  them.     The  king  decided  in  favor 
[  of  Pan,  whereupou  Apollo  changed  his  ears 
into  those  of  an  ass.    Midas  contrived  to  cou- 
|  ceal  them  under  his  Phrygian  cap,  but  the 
!  servant  who  used  to  cut  his  hair  discovered 
!  them.     The    secret   so   much   harassed   the 
!  man  that,  as  he  could  not  betray  it  to  a  hu- 
man being,  he  dug  a  hole  in  the  earth,  and 
whispered  into  it,  "  King  Midas  has  ass's 
ears."    He  then  filled  up  the  hole,  and  his 
heart  was  released.     But  on  the  same  spot  a 
reed  grew,  which  in  its  Whispers  betrayed 
the  secret. 
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Tomb  of  MMas  at  Nacolicia. 


MIDEA  or  MlDfiA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Argolis. 

MILANION  (-onis),  husband  of  Atalanta. 
[Atalanta.] 

MILETUS  (-i).  (1)  Son  of  Apollo  and  Aria 
of  Crete,  fled  from  Minos  to  Asia,  where  he 
built  the  city  of  Miletus.  Ovid  calls  him  a 
son  of  Apollo  and  Deione,  and  hence  Deioni- 


des.— (2)  One  of  the  greatest  cities  of  Asia 
Minor,  belonged  territorially  to  Caria  and 
politically  to  Ionia,  being  the  S.-most  of  the 
12  cities  of  the  Ionian  confederacy.  The  city 
stood  upon  the  S.  headland  of  the  Sinus  Lat- 
micns,  opposite  to  the  month  of  the  Maean- 
der,  and  possessed  4  distinct  harbors,  pro- 
tected by  a  gronp  of  islets  ;  its  territory  was 
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rkh  in  flocks,  and  the  city  was  celebrated  for 
us  woolen  fabrics,  the  Milesia  vellera.  At  a 
very  early  period  it  became  a  great  maritime 
state,  and  founded  numerous  colonies,  espe- 
cially on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine.  It  was 
the  birthplace  of  the  philosophers  Thales, 
Anaximander,  and  Anaximenes,  and  of  the 
historians  Cadmus  and  Hecataeus.  It  was 
the  centre  of  the  great  Ionian  revolt  against 
the  Persians,  after  the  suppression  of  which 
it  was  destroyed  (n.o.  494).  It  recovered  suf- 
ficient importance  to  oppose  a  vain  resistance 
to  Alexander  the  Great,  which  brought  upon 
it  a  second  ruin.  Under  the  Roman  empire 
It  still  appears  as  a  place  of  some  conse- 
quence. 

MILO  or  MILON  (-6nis).  (1)  Of  Crotona,  a 
celebrated  athlete,  6  times  victor  in  wrestling 
at  the  Olympic  games,  and  as  often  at  the 
Pythian.  He  was  one  of  the  followers  of 
Pythagoras,  and  commanded  the  army  which 
defeated  the  Sybarites,  n.o.  511.  Many  sto- 
ries are  related  of  his  extraordinary  feats  of 
strength :  such  as  his  carrying  a  heifer  four 
years  old  on  his  shoulders  through  the  sta- 
dium at  Olympia,  and  afterwards  eating  the 
whole  of  it  in  a  single  day.  Passing  through 
n  forest  in  his  old  age,  he  saw  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  which  had  been  partially  split  open  by 
wood-cutters,  and  attempted  to  rend  it  fur- 
ther, but  the  wood  closed  upon  his  hands, 
and  thus  held  him  fast,  in  which  state  he  was 
attacked  and  devoured  by  wolves.  — (2)  T. 
Annhts  Mit.o  Papinianus,  was  born  at  Lanu- 
vium,  of  which  place  he  was  in  b.c.  53  dictator 
or  chief  magistrate.  As  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
n.o.  57,  Milo  took  an  active  part  in  obtaining 
Cicero's  recall  from  exile  ;  and  from  this  time 
he  carried  on  a  fierce  and  memorable  contest 
with  P.  Clodius.  In  53  Milo  was  candidate 
for  the  consulship,  and  Clodius  for  the  prae- 
torship  of  the  ensuing  year.  Each  of  the  can- 
didates kept  a  gang  of  gladiators,  and  there 
were  frequent  combats  between  the  rival  ruf- 
fians in  the  streets  of  Rome.  At  length,  on 
the  20th  of  January,  52,  Milo  and  Clodius  met 
apparently  by  accident  at  Bovillae,  on  the 
Appian  road.  An  affray  ensued  between  their 
followers,  in  which  Clodius  was  slain.  At 
Rome  such  tumults  followed  upon  the  burial 
of  Clodius  that  Pompey  was  appointed  sole 
consul  in  order  to  restore  order  to  the  state. 
Milo  was  brought  to  trial.  He  was  defended 
by  Cicero;  but  was  condemned,  and  went 
into  exile  at  Massilia  (Marseilles).  The  sol- 
diers who  lined  the  forum  intimidated  Cice- 
ro, and  he  could  not  deliver  the  oration  which 
he  had  prepared.  Milo  returned  to  Italy  in 
48,  in  order  to  support  the  revolutionary 
schemes  of  the  praetor,  M.  Caelius ;  but  he 
was  slain  under  the  walls  of  an  obscure  fort 
in  Thurii.  Milo,  in  57,  married  Fausta,  a 
daughter  of  the  dictator  Sulla. 

MILTIADES  (-is).  (1)  Son  of  Cypselus,  an 
Athenian,  in  the  time  of  Pisistratus,  founded 
a  colony  in  the  Thraciau  Chersonesns,  of 
which  he  became  tyrant.  lie  died  without 
children,  and  his  sovereignty  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Stesagoras,  the  son  of  his  half- 
brother  Cimon.— (2)  Son  of  Cimon  and  broth- 
er of  Stesagoras,  became  tyrant  of  the  Cher- 


sonesns on  the  death 
of  the  latter,  being  sent 
out  by  Pisistratus  from 
Athene  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  vacant  in- 
heritance. He  joined 
Darius  Hystaspis  on 
his  expedition  against 
the  Scythians,  and  was 
left  with  the  other 
Greeks  in  charge  of  the 
bridge  over  the  Dan- 
ube. When  the  ap- 
pointed time  had  ex- 
pired, and  Darius  had 
not  returned,  Miltia- 
des  recommended  the 
Greeks  to  destroy  the 
bridge,  and  leave  Da- 
rius to  his  fate.  After 
the  suppression  of  the  Miitiudes. 

Ionian  revolt,  and  the 

approach  of  the  Phoenician  fleet,  Miltiades 
fled  to  Athens.  Here  he  was  arraigned  as 
being  amenable  to  the  penalties  enacted 
against  tyranny,  but  was  acquitted.  When 
Attica  was  threatened  with  invasion  by  the 
Persians  under  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  Mil- 
tiades was  chosen  one  of  the  ten  generals. 
Miltiades  by  his  arguments  induced  the  pole- 
march  Callimachus  to  give  the  casting  vote 
in  favor  of  risking  a  battle  with  the  enemy, 
the  opinions  of  the  ten  generals  being  equally 
divided.  Miltiades  waited  till  his  turn  came, 
and  then  drew  his  army  up  in  battle  array  on 
the  memorable  field  of  Marathon.  [Mara- 
thon.] After  the  defeat  of  the  Persians,  Mil- 
tiades induced  the  Athenians  to  intrust  to 
him  an  armament  of  70  ships,  without  know- 
ing the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed. 
He  proceeded  to  attack  the  island  of  Paro&, 
for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  a  private  enmity. 
His  attacks,  however,  were  unsuccessful ;  and, 
after  receiving  a  dangerous  hurt  in  the  leg, 
he  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  and  re- 
turn to  Athens,  where  he  was  impeached  by 
Xanthippus  for  having  deceived  the  people. 
His  wound  had  turned  into  a  gangrene,  and, 
being  unable  to  plead  his  cause  in  person,  he 
was  brought  into  court  on  a  couch,  his  broth- 
er Tisagoras  conducting  his  defense  for  him. 
He  was  condemned;  but  on  the  ground  of 
his  services  to  the  state  the  penalty  was  com- 
muted to  a  fine  of  50  talents,  the  cost  of  the 
equipment  of  the  armament.  Being  una- 
ble to  pay  this,  he  was  thrown  into  prison, 
where  he  not  long  after  died  of  his  wound. 
The  fine  was  subsequently  paid  by  his  son 
Cimon. 

MILVIUS  PONS.    [Roma.] 

MILYAS.     [Ltoia.] 

MIMALLONES  or  MIMALLONIDES  (-urn), 
the  Macedonian  name  of  the  Bacchantes. 

MIMAS  (-antis).  (1)  One  of  the  giants  who 
warred  against  the  gods,  slain  by  a  flash  of 
lightning.— (2)  A  promontory  in  Ionia,  oppo- 
site the  island  of  Chios. 

MIMNERMUS  ('-I),  a  celebrated  elegiac 
poet,  generally  called  a  Colophonian,  was 
properly  a  native  of  Smyrna,  and  was  de- 
scended from  those  Colophoniaus  who  re- 
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conquered  Smyrna  from  the  Aeoliaus.  He 
flourished  from  about  no.  c:u  to  600,  and  was 
a  contemporary  of  Solon.  Mimuermus  was 
the  first  who  systematically  made  the  elegy 
the  vehicle  for  plaintive,  mournful,  and  erotic 
■train*.  Only  a  few  fragments  of  his  poems 
are  extant. 

MIXCIUS  (-i:  Mincio),  a  river  in  Gallia 
Transpadana,  flowing  through  the  lake  Bena- 
cus  {Imoo  di  Garda),  and  falling  into  the  Po 
a  little  below  Mantua. 

MINERVA  (-ae),  called  ATHENA  by  the 
Greeks.  The  Greek  goddess  is  spoken  of  in 
a  separate  article  [Atuena],  and  we  Here  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  Roman  goddess.  Mi- 
nerva was  one  of  the  great  Romau  divinities. 
Her  name  probably  contains  the  same  root 
as  jnem;  and  she  is  accordingly  the  thinking 
power  personified.  In  the  Capitol  Minerva 
had  a  chapel  in  common  with  Jupiter  and 
Juuo.  She  was  worshiped  as  the  goddess  of 
wisdom  and  tho  patroness  of  all  the  arts  and 
trades.  Hence  the  proverbs  "  to  do  a  thing 
pinijui  Minerva"  i.  e.  to  do  a  thing  in  an 
awkward  or  clumsy  manner  ;  and  sus  Miner- 
vam,  of  a  stupid  person  who  presumed  to  set 
right  an  intelligent  one.  Minerva  also  guided 
men  in  the  dangers  of  war,  where  victory  is 
gained  by  prudence,  courage,  and  persever- 
ance. Heuce  she  was  represented  with  a 
helmet,  shield,  and  a  coat  of  mail  j  and  the 
booty  made  in  war  was  frequently  dedicated 
to  her.  She  was  farther  believed  to  be  the 
inventor  of  musical  instruments,  especially 
wind  instruments,  the  use  of  which  was  very 
important  in  religious  worship,  and  which 
were  accordingly  subjected  to  a  sort  of  puri- 
fication every  year  on  the  last  day  of  the  fes- 
tival of  Minerva.  This  festival  lasted  5  days, 
from  the  19th  to  the  23d  of  March,  and  was 
called  Quinquatrim.  The  most  ancient  tem- 
ple of  Minerva  at  Rome  was  probably  that  on 
the  Capitol ;  another  existed  on  the  Aveu- 
tine ;  and  she  had  a  chapel  at  the  foot  of  the 
Caelian  hill,  where  she  bore  the  surname  of 
Capta. 

MINERVAE  PROMONTORlUM  (-i),  a 
rocky  promontory  in  Campania,  running  out 
a  long  way  into  the  sea,  6  miles  S.E.  of  Sur- 
rentum,  on  whose  summit  was  a  temple  of 
Minerva,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Ulysses. 
Here  the  Sirens  are  reported  to  have  dwelt. 

MI.NIO  (-onis:  Mignone),  a  small  river  in 
Etrnria,  falling  into  the  Tyrrhene  sea,  be- 
tween Graviscae  and  Centum  Celiac 

MINOA.    [Megara.] 

MINOS  (-ois).  (1)  Son  of  Zeus  (Jupiter) 
and  Europa,  brother  of  Rhadamanthus,  king 
and  legislator  of  Crete,  and  after  death  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  shades  in  Hades.— (2) 
Son  of  Lycastus,  and  grandson  of  the  former, 
was  likewise  a  king  and  lawgiver  of  Crete. 
He  Was  the  husband  of  Fasiphae,  a  daughter 
of  Helios  (the  Sun),  and  the  father  of  Deuca- 
lion, Androgeos,  Ariadne,  and  Phaedra.  In 
order  to  avenge  the  wrong  done  to  his  son 
Androgeos  [Anprooecs]  at  Athens,  he  made 
war  against  the  Athenians,  and  compelled 
them  to  send  to  Crete  every  year  as  a  tribute 
T  youths  and  7  maidens,  to  be  devoured  in 


the  labyrinth  by  the  Minotaurus.  The  Mino- 
taur  was  a  monster,  half  man  and  half  bull, 
and  the  offspring  of  the  intercourse  of  Pasi. 
phac  with  a  bull.  The  labyrinth  in  which  it 
was  kept  was  constructed  by  Daedalus.  Thia 
monster  was  slain  by  Theseus,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Ariadne,  the  daughter  of  Minos. 
[Tiu'skcs.]  Daedalus  having  fled  from  Crete 
to  escape  the  wrath  of  Minos,  Minos  followed 
him  to  Sicily,  and  was  there  slain  by  Cocalus 
and  his  daughters.  From  Minos  we  have 
Mlnois,  a  daughter  or  a  female  descendant  of 
Minos,  as  Ariadne,  and  the  adjectives  Mlnmus 
and  Mlndus,  used  by  the  poets  as  equivalent 
to  Cretan. 

MINOTAURUS.     [Minos.] 

MINTHA  (-ae)  or  MINTHE  (-es),  a  dangh. 
ter  of  Cocytus,  beloved  by  Hades,  metamor- 
phosed by  Demeter  (Cerec),  or  Persephone 
(Proserpina),  into  a  plant  called  after  her 
mintha,  or  mint. 

MINTURNAE  (-arum),  an  important  town 
in  Latium,  on  the  frontiers  of  Campania,  sit- 
uated on  the  Appia  Via,  and  on  both  banks 
of  the  Liris,  and  near  the  mouth  of  this  river. 
It  was  an  ancient  town  of  the  Ausones  or 
Aurunci,  but  surrendered  to  the  Romans  of 
its  own  accord,  and  received  a  Roman  colony 
u.c.  296.  In  its  neighborhood  was  a  grove 
sacred  to  the  nymph  Marici,  and  also  exten- 
sive marshes  (Paludes  Mintarnenses),  formed 
by  the  overflowing  of  the  river  Liris,  in  which 
Marius  was  taken^  prisoner.    (See  p.  244.) 

MINUCIUS  (-i),  the  name  of  a  Roman 
gens,  of  whom  the  most  celebrated  was  M. 
Miuucius  Rufus,  magister  equitum  to  the  dic- 
tator Q.  Fabius  Maximns,  u.c.  217,  in  the  war 
against  Hannibal.  He  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Cannae. 

MINYAE  (-arum),  an  ancient  Greek  race, 
originally  dwelling  in  Thessaly.  Their  an- 
cient hero,  Minyas,  is  said  to  have  migrated 
from  Thessaly  into  the  N.  of  Boeotia,  and 
there  to  have  established  the  empire  of  the 
Minyae,  with  the  capital  of  Orchomenos. 
[Oroiiomenos.]  As  the  greater  part  of  the 
Argonauts  were  descended  from  the  Minyae, 
they  are  themselves  called  Minyae.  The  Min- 
yae founded  a  colony  in  Lemnos,  called  Min- 
yae. whence  they  proceeded  to  Elis  Triphylia, 
and  to  the  island  of  Thera.  A  daughter  of 
Minyas  was  called  3Pi7iycias  (-<?di.s)  or  JRn< 
peis  (-Idis).  His  daughters  were  changed  into 
bats  because  they  had  slighted  the  festival 
of  Dionysus  (Bacchus). 

MTsENUM  (-i),  a  promontory  in  Campa- 
nia, S.  of  Cumae,  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  Misenus,  the  companion  and 
trumpeter  of  Aeneas,  who  was  drowned  and 
buried  here.  The  bay  formed  by  this  prom- 
ontory was  converted  by  Augustus  into  an 
excellent  harbor,  and  was  made  the  principal 
station  of  the  Roman  fleet  on  the  T3*rrhene 
sea.  A  town  sprang  up  around  the  harbor. 
i  Here  was  the  villa  of  C.  Marius,  which  after- 
1  wards  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius,  who  died  at  this  place. 

MITHRAS  (-ae),  the  god  of  the  sun  among 
the  Persians.  Under  the  Roman  emperors 
his  worship  was  introduced  at  Rome.    The 
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god  is  commonly  represented  as  a  handsome 
youth,  wearing  the  Phrygian  cap  and  attire, 
and  kneeling  on  a  bull,  whose  throat  he  is 
cutting. 


MITHRIDATES  (-is),  the  name  of  several 
kings  of  Pontus,  of  whom  the  best  known  is 
Mithridates  VI.,  snrnamed  the  Great,  and  cel- 
ebrated on  account  of  his  wars  with  the  Ro- 
mans. He  reigned  b.o.  120-63.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  energy  and  ability ;  and  so 
powerful  was  his  memory  that  he  is  said  to 
have  learned  not  less  than  25  languages. 
Having  greatly  extended  his  empire  in  the 
early  part  of  his  reign  by  the  conquest  of  the 
neighboring  nations,  he  at  length  ventured 
to  measure  his  strength  with  Rome.  The 
1st  Mithridatic  war  lasted  from  b.o.  S8  to  84. 
At  first  he  met  with  great  success.  He  drove 
Ariobarzanes  out  of  Cappadocia,  and  Nico- 
medes  out  of  Bithynia,  both  of  whom  had 
been  previously  expelled  by  him,  but  restored 
by  the  Romans  ;  and  he  at  last  made  himself 
master  of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  he  ordered  all  the  Roman  and 
Italian  citizens  in  Asia  to  be  massacred;  and 
on  one  day  no  fewer  than  80,000  Romans  and 
Italians  are  said  to  have  perished.  Mean- 
time Sulla  had  received  the  command  of  the 
war  against  Mithridates,  and  crossed  over 
into  Greece  in  87.  Archelaus,  the  general  of 
Mithridates,  was  twice  defeated  by  Sulla  in 
Boeotia  (S6) ;  and  about  the  same  time  the 
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king  himself  was  defeated  in  Asia  by  Fim- 
bria. [Fimbria.]  Mithridates  now  sued  for 
peace,  which  was  granted  him  bv  Sulla  in 
84.  The  2d  Mithridatic  war  (n.c.  83-S2)  was 
caused  by  the  unprovoked  attacks  of  Murena, 
who  had  been  left  in  command  of  Asia  by 
Sulla.  Murena  invaded  the  dominions  of 
Mithridates,  but  was  defeated  by  the  latter, 
and  was  ordered  by  Sulla  to  desist  from 
hostilities.  The  3d  Mithridatic  war  was  the 
most  important  of  the  three.  It  lasted  from 
b.o.  74  to  the  king's  death  in  63.  It  broke  out 
in  consequence  of  the  king  seizing  Bithynia, 
which  had  been  left  by  Nicomedes  III.  to  the 
Roman  people.  The  consul  Lncullus  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command,  and  conducted  it 
with  great  success.  In  b.c.  73  he  relieved 
Cyzicus,  which  was  besieged  by  Mithridates, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  years  drove 
the  king  out  of  Pontus,  and  compelled  him  to 
flee  to  his  son-in-law,  Tigranes,  the  king  of 
Armenia.  The  latter  espoused  the  cause  of 
his  father-in-law ;  whereupon  Lncullus  march- 
ed into  Armenia,  and  defeated  Tigranes  and 
Mithridates  in  two  battles,  b.o/09  and  68. 
But  in  consequence  of  the  mutiny  of  his  sol- 
diers, who  demanded  to  be  led  home,  Lncul- 
lus could  not  follow  up  his  conquests ;  and 
Mithridates  recovered  Pontus.  In  b.o.  66  Lu- 
cullus  was  succeeded  in  the  command  by 
Pompey.    Mithridates  was  defeated  by  Pom- 

Eey ;  and  as  Tigranes  now  refused  to  admit 
im  into  his  dominions,  he  marched  into  Col- 
chis, and  thence  made  his  way  to  Pautica- 
paeum,  the  capital  of  the  Cimmerian  Bospo- 
rus. Here  he  conceived  the  daring  project 
of  marching  round  the  N.  and  W.  coasts  of 
the  Euxine,  through  the  wild  tribes  of  the 
Sarmatians  and  Getae,  and  of  invading  Italy 
at  the  head  of  these  nations.  But  meanwhile 
disaffection  had  made  rapid  progress  among 
his  followers.  His  son,  Pharnaces,  at  length 
openly  rebelled  against  him,  and  was  joined 
by  the  whole  army,  and  the  citizens  of  Pan- 
ticapaeum,  who  proclaimed  him  king.  Mith- 
ridates, resolved  not  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans,  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  b.o. 
63,  at  the  age  of  6S  or  69,  after  a  reign  of  57 
years. 
MITHRIDATES,  kings  of  Parthia.    [A*. 

SAOE8,  C,  9,13.] 
MITYLENE.     [Mytilene.] 
MNEMOSYNE  (-es),  i.  e.  Memory,  daugh- 
ter of  Uranus    (Heaven),   and  mother   of 
the  Muses  by  Zeus  (Ju- 
piter). 

MNESTHEUS  (-el  or 
el),  a  Trojan,  who  ac- 
companied Aeneas  to 
Italy,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  ancestral  hero 
of  the  Memmii. 

MOABITIS,  called 
MOAB  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, a  district  of 
Arabia  Petraea,  E.  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  TheMo- 
abites  were  frequently 
at  war  with  the  Israel- 
ites.    They  were  con* 
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;-.H'ml  by  David,  but  they  afterwards  recov- 
ered their  independence. 

MOEHIS  (-ulis),  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  is  said 
to  have  dog  the  great  lake  known  by  his  name ; 
but  it  is  really  natural,  and  not  an  artificial 
lake.  It  is  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Nile,  in  Mid- 
dle  1  Egypt,  and  used  for  the  reception  and  sub- 
sequent distribution  of  a  part  of  the  overflow 
of  the  Nile. 

MOESIA  (-ae),  a  country  of  Europe,  was 
bounded  on  the  S.  by  Thrace  and  Macedonia, 
on  the  \V.  by  Illyricum  and  Paunonia,  on  the 
N.  by  the  Danube,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Pou- 
tus  Euxinus,  thus  corresponding  to  the  pres- 
ent S'rria  and  Bulgaria.  This  country  was 
subdued  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  was 
made  a  Roman  province  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  It  was  after- 
wards formed  into  2  provinces,  called  Moesia 
Superior  and  Moesia  Inferior,  the  former  be- 
ing the  western,  and  the  latter  the  eastern 
half  of  the  country.  When  Aurelian  surren- 
dered Dacia  to  the  barbarians,  and  removed 
the  inhabitants  of  that  province  to  the  S.  of 
the  Danube,  the  middle  part  of  Moesia  was 
called  Dacia  Aureliani. 

MOGONTIACUM,  MOGTJNTIACUM,  or 
MAGONTIACUM  (-i:  Mainz  or  Mayence),  a 
town  on  the  left  bank  of  tue  Rhine,  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Moenus  (Main). 

MOIRAE,  called  PARCAE  (-arum)  by  the 
Romans,  the  Fates,  were  3  in  number,  viz., 
Cf.otuo,  or  the  spinning  fate;  Laciiesis,  or 
the  one  who  assigns  to  man  his  fate;  and 
Atropos,  or  the  fate  that  can  not  be  avoided. 
Sometimes  they  appear  as  divinities  of  fate 
iu  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  and  sometimes 
only  as  allegorical  divinities  of  the  duration 
of  human  life.  In  the  former  character  they 
take  care  that  the  fate  assigned  to  every  be- 
ing by  eternal  laws  may  take  its  course  with- 
out obstruction  ;  and  both  gods  and  men 
must  submit  to  them.  These  grave  and 
mighty  goddesses  were  represented  by  the 
earliest  artists  with  staffs  or  sceptres,  the 
symbol  of  dominion.  The  Moirae,  as  the  di- 
vinities of  the  duration  of  human  life,  which 
is  determined  by  the  two  points  of  birth  and 
death,  are  conceived  either  as  goddesses  of 
birth  or  as  goddesses  of  death.  The  distri- 
bution of  the  functions  among  the  3  was  not, 
strictly  observed,  for  we  sometimes  find  all  3 
described  as  spinning  the  thread  of  life,  al- 
though this  was  properly  the  function  of  Clo- 
tho  alone.  Hence  Clotho,  and  sometimes  the 
other  fates,  are  represented  with  a  spindle; 
and  they  are  said  to  break  or  cut  off  the 
thread  when  life  is  to  end.  The  poets  some- 
times describe  them  as  aged  and  hideous 
women,  and  even  as  lame,  to  indicate  the 
slow  march  of  fate  ;  but  in  works  of  art  they 
are  represented  as  grave  maidens,  with  differ- 
ent attributes,  viz.,  Clotho  with  a  spindle  or 
a  roll  (the  book  of  fate) ;  Lachesis  pointing 
with  a  staff  to  the  globe ;  and  Atropos  with  a 
pair  of  scales,  or  a  sun-dial,  or  a  cutting  in- 
strument. 

MOLIONE.     [Moi.iones.] 

MOLIONES  (-urn)  or  MOLlONIDAE 
(arum),  that   is,    Barytas   and    Cteatus,   so 


called  after  their  mother,  Molione.  They  are 
also  called  Actorirfae  or  Actdrione  ('AKTop«ove), 
after  their  reputed  father  Actor,  the  husband 
of  Molione.  They  are  mentioned  as  con- 
querors of  Nestor  in  the  chariot  race,  and  as 
having  taken  part  in  the  Calydonian  hunt 
Having  come  to  the  assistance  of  Augeas 
against  Hercules,  they  were  slain  by  the  latter. 

MOLOSSI  (-mum),  a  people  in  Epirus,  in- 
habiting a  narrow  slip  of  country,  called  after 
them  Molossia  or  Mor.ossis,  which  extended 
along  the  W.  bank  of  the  Arachthus  as  far  as 
the  Ambracian  gulf.  They  were  the  most 
powerful  people  in  Epirus,  and  their  kings 
gradually  extended  their  dominion  over  the 
whole  of  the  country.  The  first  of  their  kings, 
who  took  the  title  of  king  of  Epirus,  was 
Alexander,  who  perished  in  Italy  b.c.  326. 
[Epirus.]  Their  capital  was  Ambracia.  The 
Molossiau  hounds  were  celebrated  in  an- 
tiquity. 

MOLYCRIUM  (-i),  a  town  iu  the  S.  of 
Aetolia,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian 
golf. 

MOMUS  (-i),  the  god  of  mockery  aud  cen- 
sure, called  by  Hesiod  the  son  of  Night.  Thus 
he  is  said  to  have  censured  in  the  man  formed 
by  Hephaestus  (Vulcan)  that  a  little  door  had 
not  been  left  in  his  breast,  so  as  to  enable 
one  to  look  into  his  secret  thoughts. 

MONA  (-ae:  Anglesey),  an  island  off  the 
coast  of  the  Ordovices  in  Britain,  one  of  the 
chief  seats  of  the  Druids.  Caesar  erroneously 
describes  this  island  as  half  way  between 
Britannia  and  Hibernia.  Hence  it  has  been 
supposed  by  some  critics  that  the  Mona  of 
Caesar  is  the  Isle  of  Man;  but  it  is  more  prob- 
able, on  account  of  the  celebrity  of  Mona  in 
connection  with  the  Druids,  that  he  had  heard 
of  Anglesey,  and  that  he  received  a  false  re- 
port respecting  its  real  position. 

MONAESES  (-is),  a  Parthian  general  men- 
tioned by  Horace,  probably  the  same  as  Su- 
renas,  the  general  of  Orodes,  who  defeated 
Crassns. 
MONETA  (-ae),  a  surname  of  Juno  among 
the  Romans  as  the  pro- 
tectress of  money.  Un- 
der this  name  she  had 
a  temple  on  the  Capi- 
toline,   which  was  at 
the  same  time  the  pub- 
lic mint. 

MONOECIPORTUS, 
also  I1ERCULIS  MO- 
NOECI  PORTUS  (Mo- 
naco), a  port-town  on 
the  coast  of  Liguria, 
founded  by  the  Massil- 
ians,  was  situated  on  a 
promontory  (hence  the 
arx  Monoeci  of  Virgil), 
and  possessed  a  temple 
of  Hercules  Monoecns, 
ji  I     i    \       from  whom  the  place 

A    J^>-4i<^^a     derived  its  name. 

m   ^^  MOPSIA  or  MOPS0- 

"'  PIA,  an  ancient  name 

of  Attica,  whence  Mopsoprus  is   frequently 

used  by  the  poets  as  equivalent  to  Athenian. 
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MOPSIUM  (-i),  a  town  of  Thessaly  in 
Pelasgiotis,  situated  ou  a  hill  of  the  same 
name^between  Tempe  and  Larissa. 

MOPSUESTIA  (-ae),  an  important  city 
of  Cilicia,  on  both  banks  of  the  river  Pyr- 
amus. 

MOPSUS  (-i).  (1)  Son  of  Ampyx  and  the 
nymph  Chloris,  the  prophet  and  soothsayer 
of  the  Argonauts,  died  in  Libya  ofthebite'of 
a  snake.— (2)  Son  of  Apollo  and  Manto,  the 
daughter  of  Tiresias,  and  also  a  celebrated 
seer.  He  contended  iu  prophecy  with  Calchas 
at  Colophon,  and  showed  himself  superior  to 
the  latter  in  prophetic  power.  [Cai.cuas.] 
He  was  believed  to  have  founded  Mallos  in 
Cilicia,  in  conjunction  with  the  seer  Amphil- 
ochus.  A  dispute  arose  between  the  two 
seers  respecting  the  possession  of  the  town, 
and  both  fell  in  combat  by  each  other's 
hand. 

MORGANTIUM  (-i),  MORGANTINA, 
MURGANTIA,  MORGENTIA  (-ae),  a  town 
in  Sicily,  S.E.  of  Agyrium,  aud  near  the 
Symaethus,  founded  by  the  Morgetes,  after 
they  had  been  driven  out  of  Italy  by  the 
Oeuotrians. 

MORGETES.     [Mobgantium.] 

M5RINI  (-orum),  the  most  N.-ly  people  in 
all  Gaul,  whence  Virgil  calls  them  extremi 
hominum.  They  dwelt,  on  the  coast,  at  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  channel  between  Gaul 
and  Britain. 

MORPHEUS  (-oos,  6L  or  el),  the  son  of 
Sleep  and  the  god  of  dreams.  The  name 
signifies  the  fashioner  or  moulder,  because 
he  shaped  or  formed  the  dreams  which  ap- 
peared to  the  sleeper. 

MORS  (-tis),  called  THANATOS  by  the 
Greeks,  the  god  of  death,  is  represented  as  a 
sou  of  Night  and  a  brother  of  Sleep. 

M(3SA  (-ae:  Maas  or  Metise),  a  river  in 
Gallia  Belgica,  rising  in  Mount  Vogesus,  and 
falling  into  the  Vahalis  or  W.  branch  of  the 
Rhine. 

MOSCHI  (-orum),  a  people  of  Asia,  dwell- 
ing in  the  S.  Part  of  Colchis. 

MOSCHUS  (-i),  of  Syracuse,  a  bucolic 
poet,  lived  about  b.c.  250.  There  are  4  of 
his  idyls  extant,  usually  printed  with  those 

of  BlON. 

M<3SELLA  (-ae:  Mosel,  Moselle),  a  river  in 
Gallia  Belgica,  rising  in  Mount  Vogesns, 
and  falling  into  the  Rhine  at  Confluentes 
(Coblenz). 

MOSTENI  (-orum),  a  city  of  Lydia,  S.E.  of 
Thyatira. 

MOSYNOECI  (-orum),  a  barbarous  people 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Pontus,  so 
called  from  the  conical  wooden  houses  in 
which  they  dwelt. 

MCTTJCA  (-ae),  a  town  in  the  S.  of  Sicily, 
W.  of  the  promontory  Pachynus.  The  inhab- 
itants were  called  Mutycenses. 

M5TYA  (-ae),  an  ancient  town  in  theN.W. 
of  Sicily,  situated  on  a  small  island  near  the 
coast,  with  which  it  was  connected  by  a  mole. 
It  was  founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  next 


belonged  to  the  Carthaginians,  who  trans- 

Elanted  its  inhabitants  to  the  town  of  Lily- 
aenm,  n.o.  39T. 

MTJCIUS  SCAEVOLA.     [Soahvoi.a.] 

MULCIBER  (-bri),  a  surname  of  Vulcan, 
which  seems  to  have  been  given  him  as  a 
euphemism,  that  he  might  not  consume  the 
habitations  of  men,  but  might  kiudly  aid 
them  in  their  pursuits. 

MULUCHA  (-ae),  a  river  in  the  N.  of  Africa, 
rising  iu  the  Atlas,  and  forming  the  boundary 
between  Mauretauia  and  Nnmidia. 

MUMMIUS  (-i),  L.,  consul  b.c.  146,  won  for 
himself  the  surname  of  Achaicus  by  the  con- 
quest of  Greece  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Roman  province  of  Achaia.  After  defeating 
the  army  of  the  Achaean  League  at  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth,  he  entered  Corinth  without  op- 
position, and  razed  it  to  the  ground.  [Corin- 
Tiirs.]  He  was  censor  in  142  with  Scipio 
Africanus  the  younger. 

MTJNATIUS  PLANCUS.    [Plancttb.] 

MUNDA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Hispania  Bae- 
tica,  celebrated  on  account  of  the  victory 
of  Julius  Caesar  over  the  sons  of  Pompey, 
is.c.  45. 

MfNYCIllA  (-ae),  the  smallest  and  the 
moet  E.-ly  of  the  3  harbors  of  Athens.  The 
poets  use  Muuychiau  in  the  sense  of  Athe- 
nian. 

MURCIA,  MURTEA,  or  MURTIA  (-ae),  a 
surname  of  Venus  at  Rome,  where  she  had  a 
chapel  in  the  circus,  with  a  statue.  This  sur- 
name, which  is  said  to  be  the  same  as  Myrtea 
(from  myrtus,  a  myrtle),  was  believed  to  in- 
dicate the  fondness  of  the  goddess  for  the 
myrtle-tree. 

MtJRENA  (-ae),  which  signifies  a  lamprey, 
was  the  name  of  a  family  in  the  Licinia  gens, 
of  whom  the  most  important  were:  (1)  L. 
Lioinius  Murena,  who  was  left  by  Sulla  as 
propraetor  in  Asia,  b.c.  84,  and  was  the  cause 
of  the  2d  Mithiidatic  war.— (2)  L.  Licinics 
MniENA,  son  of  the  former,  consul  b.c.  63,  was 
accused  of  bribery,  and  defended  by  Cicero 
in  an  extant  oration. 

MURGANTIA.     [Morgantium.] 

MUS,  DECIUS.    [Decitts.] 

MUSA  (-ae),  ANTONIUS,  a  celebrated  phy- 
sician at  Rome,  was  brother  to  Euphorbns,  tho 
physician  to  king  Juba,  and  was  himself  the 
physician  to  the  emperor  Augustus.  He  had 
been  originally  a  slave. 

MUSAE  (-arum),  the  Muses,  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  earliest  writers,  the  inspiring  god- 
desses of  song,  and,  according  to  later  notions, 
divinities  presiding  over  the  different  kinds 
of  poetry,  and  over  the  arts  and  sciences. 
They  are  usually  represented  as  the  daughters 
of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  Mnemosyne,  and  born 
in  Pieria,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus.  Their 
original  number  appears  to  have  been  3  ;  but 
afterwards  they  are  always  spoken  of  as 
9  in  number.  Their  names  and  attributes 
were  : 

1.  CVw,  the  Muse  of  history,  represented  in 
a  sitting  or  standing  attitude,  with  an  open 
roll  of  paper  or  chest  of  books. 
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Clio,  the  Muse  of  History.    'From  a  Statue  now  In 
Sweden.) 

2.  Euterpe,  the  Muse  of  lyric  poetry,  with  a 
flute. 


Euterpe,  the  Muse  of  Lyric  Poetry.     (From  a  Statue  in 
the  Vatican.) 

3.  Thalia,  the  Muse  of  comedy,  and  of 
merry  or  idyllic  poetry,  appears  with  a 
comic  mask,  a  shepherd's  staff,  or  a  wreath 
of  ivy. 


Thalia,  the  Muse  of  Comedy.    (From  a  Statue  in  the 
Vatican.) 

4.  Melpdmene,  the  Muse  of  tragedy,  with  a 
tragic  mask,  the  cluh  of  Hercules,  or  a  sword : 
her  head  is  surrounded  with  vine-leaves,  and 
she  wears  the  cothurnus. 


Melpomene,  the  Muse  of  Tragedy.     (From  a  Statue  in 
the  Vatican.*) 

5.  Terpsichore,  the  Muse  of  choral  dance  and 
song,  appears  with  the  lyre  and  the  plectrum. 
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6.  Erato,  the  Muse  of  erotic  poetry  and 
uiimic  imitation,  sometimes  also  has  the  lyre. 


Erato,  the  Muse  of  Erotic  Poetry.     (From  a  Statue  in  the 
Vatican.) 

7.  Pdlymnla  or  P6lyhymn\a,  the  Muse  of  the 
sublime  hymn,  usually  appears  without  any 
attribute,  in  a  pensive  or  meditating  attitude. 


•lymnia,  the  Muse  of  the  Sublime  Hymn.    (From  a 
Statue  in  the  Louvre.) 


8.  Vrdnla,  the  Muse  of  astronomy,  with 
staff  pointing  to  a  globe. 


Urania,  the  Muse  of  Astronomy.    (From  a  Statue  novr 
in  Sweden.) 


9.  Calttdpe  or  CalMpea,  the  Muse  of  epic 
poetry,  represented  in  Works  of  art  with  a 
tablet  and  stylus,  and  sometimes  with  a  roll 
of  paper  or  a  book. 


Calliope,  the  Muse  of  Epic  Poetry.    (From  a  Statue  ia 
the  Vatican.) 
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The  worship  of  the  Muses  was  introduced 
from  Thrace  and  Pieria  into  Boeotia:  and 
their  favorite  haunt  in  Boeotia  was  Mount 
Helicon,  where  were  the  sacred  fountains  of 
Aganippe  and  Hippocrene.  Mount  Parnassus 
was  likewise  sacred  to  them,  with  the  Casta- 
lian  spring.  The  sacrifices  offered  to  the 
Muses  consisted  of  libations  of  water  or  milk, 
and  of  honey.  The  Muses  were  invoked  by 
the  poets  as  the  inspiring  goddesses  of  song  ; 
and  all  who  ventured  to  compete  with  them 
in  son?  were  severely  punished  by  them. 
Thus  the  Sirens,  who  had  done  so,  were  de- 
prived of  the  feathers  of  their  wings,  which 
the  Muses  put  on  their  own  persons  as  orna- 
ments; and  the  9  daughters  of  Pierus,  who 
had  likewise  presumed  to  rival  the  Muses, 
were  metamorphosed  into  birds.  Being  god- 
>f  song,  they  were  naturally  connected 
with  Apollo,  the  god  of  the  lyre,  who  is  even 
described  as  the  leader  of  the  choir  of  the 
Muses  by  the  surname  Musdgetes. 


MYCALESSUS  (-i),  an  ancient  city  in  Boe- 
otia, on  the  road  from  Aulis  to  Thebes.  In 
u.o.  413  it  was  sacked  by  some  Thracian  mer- 
cenaries in  the  pay  of  Athens. 

MYCENAE  (-arum),  sometimes  MYCENE 
(-es),  an  ancient  town  in  Argolis,  about  6 
miles  N.E.  of  Argos,  situated  on  a  hill  at  the 
head  of  a  narrow  valley.  Mycenae  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Perseus,  and  was  sub- 
sequently the  favorite  residence  of  the  Pelop- 
idae.  During  the  reign  of  Agamemnon  it  was 
regarded  as  the  first  city  in  all  Greece;  but 
after  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the 
Dorians  it  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  importance. 
It  continued  an  independent  town  till  v.o. 
468,  when  it  was  attacked  by  the  Argives,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  compelled  by  famine  to 
abandon  it.  Mycenae  was  now  destroyed  by 
the  Argives ;  but  there  are  still  numerous  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  city,  which,  on  account 
of  their  antiquity  and  grandeur,  are  some  of 
the  most  interesting  in  all  Greece. 


Gate  of  Mycenae. 


MtTSAEUS  (-i),  a  semi-mythological  per- 
sonage, to  be  classed  with  Olen  and  Orpheus, 
is  represented  as  one  of  the  earliest  Grecian 
poets.  The  extant  poem  on  the  loves  of  Hero 
and  Leander,  bearing  the  name  of  Mnsaeus, 
is  a  late  production. 

MfSAGETES.     [Musae.] 

MIJTINA  (-ae :  Modenct),  an  important  town 
in  Gallia  Cispadana,  originally  a  town  of  the 
Boll,  and  afterwards  a  Roman  colony.  It  is 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  civil  war  after 
Caesar's  death.  Decimus  Brutus  was  be- 
sieged here  by  M.  Antonius  from  December, 
44,  to  April,  43;  and  under  its  walls  the  bat- 
tles were  fought  in  which  the  consuls  Hirtius 
and  Pansa  perished. 

MTCALE  (-es),  a  mountain  in  the  S.  of 
Ionia  in  Asia  Minor,  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Maeander,  and  opposite  the  island  of  Samos. 
lie  re  a  great  victory  was  gained  by  the  Greeks 
over  the  Persian  fleet  on  the  same  day  as  the 
battle  of  Plataea,  b.c.479. 


MYCERINUS  (-i),  son  of  Cheops,  king  of 
Egypt,  succeeded  his  uncle  Chephren  on  the 
throne,  and  reigned  with  justice.  He  began 
to  build  a  pyramid,  but  died  before  it  was 
finished. 

MYCONUS  (-i),  a  small  island  in  the  Ae- 
gaean  sea,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  E.  of  Delos,  is 
celebrated  in  mythology  as  one  of  the  places 
where  the_giants  were  defeated  by  Hercules. 

MYGDON  (-onis),  son  of  Acmon,  who  fought 
against  the  Amazons,  and  from  whom  some 
of  the  Phrygians  are  said  to  have  been  called 
Mygddnldes. 

MYGD5NIA  (-ae).  (1)  A  district  in  the  E. 
of  Macedonia,  bordering  on  the  Thermaic 
golf  and  the  Chalcidic  peninsula.— (2)  A  dis- 
trict in  the  E.  of  Mysia  and  the  W.  of  Bithyn- 
ia,  named  after  the  Thracian  people,  Mygdo- 
nes,  who  formed  a  settlement  here,  but  were 
afterwards  subdued  by  the  Bithyni.— (3)  The 
N.E.  district  of  Mesopotamia,  between  Mount 
Masius  and  the  Chaboras,  which  divided  it 
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from  Osroene.  The  name  of  Mygdonia  was 
first  introduced  after  the  Macedonian  con- 
quest. 

MYLAE  (-arum),  a  town  on  the  E.  part  of 
the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  founded  by  Zancle 
(Messana),  and  situated  on  a  promontory 
running  out  into  the  sea.  It  was  off  Mylae 
that  Agrippa  defeated  the  fleet  of  Sex.  Pom- 
peius,  b.c.  36. 

MYLASA  or  MYLASSA  (-dram),  a  flour- 
ishing inland  city  of  Caria,  in  a  fertile  plain. 

MYNDUS  (-i),  a  Dorian  colony  on  the  coast 
of  Caria,  situated  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the 
same  peninsula  on  which  Halicarnassus  stood. 

MYONNESUS  (-i),  a  promontory  of  Ionia, 
with  a  town  and  a  little  island  of  the  same 
name,  forming  the  N.  headland  of  the  gulf  of 
Ephesus. 

MYOS  HORM5S  (6  M«6?  '6Pfio?,  i.  e.  Muscle- 
port),  an  important  port -town  of  Upper 
Egypt,  built  by  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus,  on 
the  Red  Sea,  6  or  7  days'  journey  from  Coptos. 

MYRA  (-ae  and  ornm),  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Lycia,  built  on  a  rock  2  miles  from 
the  sea. 

MYRIANDRUS  <-i),  a  Phoenician  colony 
in  Syria,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  gulf  of  Issus,  a 
little  S.  of  Alexandria. 

MYRINA  (-ae).  (1)  An  ancient  and  impor- 
tant city  of  the  Aeolians  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Mysia.— (2)  A  town  in  Lemnos. 

MYRLEA  (-ae),  a  city  of  Bithynia,  not  far 
from  Prusa,  founded  by  the  Colophonians, 
and  almost  rebuilt  by  Prnsias  L,  who  called 
it  Apamka,  after  his  wife. 

MYRMIDONES  (-um),  an  Achaean  race  in 
Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  whom  Achilles  ruled 
over,  and  who  accompanied  this  hero  to  Troy. 
They  are  said  to  have  inhabited  originally  the 
island  of  Aesrir.a,  and  to  have  emigrated  with 
Pelens  into  Thessaly ;  but  modtrn  critics,  on 
the  contrary,  suppose  that  a  colony  of  them 
emigrated  from  Thessaly  into  Aegma.  The 
Myrmidones  disappear  from  history  at  a  later 
period.  The  ancients  derived  their  name 
either  from  a  mythical  ancestor,  Myrmidon, 
son  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  Eurymedusa,  and 
father  of  Actor;  or  from  the  ants  {^vptime^) 
in  Aegiua,  which  were  supposed  to  have  been 
metamorphosed  into  men  in  the  time  of  Aea- 
cus.    [Aeaous.] 

MYRON  (-ouis),  a  celebrated  Greek  statu- 
ary, and  also  a  sculptor  and  engraver,  was 
born  at  Elentherae  in  Boeotia  about  b.o.4S0. 
He  was  the  disciple  of  Ageladas,  the  fellow- 
disciple  of  Polycletus.  and  a  younger  contem- 
porary of  Phidias.  He  practiced  his  art  at 
Athens,  about  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  (b.o.  431). 

MYRRHA  or  SMYRNA.     [Adonis.] 

MYRTILUS  (-i),  son  of  Hermes  (Mercury) 
and  charioteer  of  Oenomaus,  king  of  Pisa, 
thrown  into  the  sea  by  Pelops.  [Pelops.] 
After  his  death,  Myrtilus  was  placed  among 
the  stars  as  auriga. 

MYRTOUM  MARE,  the  part  of  the  Aegae- 
an  sea  S.  of  Euboea,  Attica,  and  Argolis, 
which  derived  its  name  from  the  small  island 
llyrtus,  though  others  suppose  it  to  come 


from  Myrtilus,  whom  Pelops  threw  into  this 
sea. 

MYRTUNTIUM  (-i),  called  Myrsincs  in 
Homer,  a  town  of  the  Epeans  in  Elis,  on  the 
road  from  Elis  to  Dvme. 

MYRTUS.     [Myrtoum  Mark.] 

MYS  (-yos),  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Greek  engravers,  who  engraved  the  battle  of 
the  Lapithae  and  the  Centaurs  and  other  fig- 
ures on  the  shield  of  Phidias's  statue  of  Athe- 
na Promachos,  iu  the  Acropolis  of  Athens. 

MYSCELUS  (-i),  a  native  of  Achaia,  who 
founded  Croton  in  Italy,  n.c.  710. 

MYSIA  (-ae),  a  district  occupying  the  N.W. 
corner  of  Asia  Minor,  between  the  Hellespont 
on  the  N.W.,  the  Propontis  on  the  N.,  Bi- 
thynia and  Phrygia  on  the  E.,  Lydia  on  the 
S.,  and  the  Aegaean  sea  on  the  "W.  It  was 
subdivided  into  5  parts:  1,  Mysia  Minor, 
along  the  N.  coast ;  2,  Mysia  Major,  the  S.E. 
inland  region,  with  a  small  portion  of  the 
coast  betweeu  the  Troad  and  the  Aeolic  set- 
tlements about  the  Elaitic  gulf;  3,  Tkoas,  the 
N.W.  angle,  between  the  Aegaean  aud  Hel- 
lespont and  the  S.  coast  along  the  foot  of  Ida  ; 
4,  Aeoi.is  or  Aeolta,  the  S.  part  of  the  *W. 
const,  around  the  Elaitic  gulf,  where  the  chief 
cities  of  the  Aeolian  confederacy  were  plant- 
ed ;  and,  5,  Teuturania,  the  S.W.  angle,  be 
tween  Temnus  and  the  borders  of  Lydia, 
where  in  very  early  times  Teuthras  was  said 
to  have  established  a  Mysian  kingdom,  which 
was  early  subdued  by  the  kings  of  Lydia. 
This  accouut  applies  to  the  time  of  the  early 
Roman  empire;  the  extent  of  Mysia,  and  its 
subdivisions,  varied  greatly  at  other  times. 
The  Mysi  were  a  Thracian  people,  who  crossed 
over  from  Europe  into  Asia  at  a  very  early 

?eriod.  In  the  heroic  ages  we  find  the  great 
encrian  monarchy  of  Troy  in  the  N.W.  of 
the  country,  and  the  Phrygians  along  the 
Hellespont ;  as  to  the  Mysians  who  appear 
as  allies  ofthe  Trojaus,  it  is  not  clear  whether 
they  are  Europeans  or  Asiatics.  The  Mysia 
of  the  legends  respecting  Telephus  is  "the 
Teuthranian  kingdom  in  the  S.,  only  with  a 
wider  extent  than  the  later  Teuthrania.  Un- 
der the  Persian  empire  the  N.W.  portion, 
which  was  still  occupied  in  part  by  Phrygians, 
but  chiefly  by  Aeolian  settlements,  was  called 
Phrygia  Minor,  and  by  the  Greeks  Hei.lks- 
pontus.  Mysia  was  the  region  S.  ofthe  chain 
of  Ida  ;  and"  both  formed,  with  Lydia,  the  sec- 
ond satrapy.  Mysia  afterwards  formed  a  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamcs  (n.c.  2S0).  With 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  Mysia 
fell  to  the  Romans  in  133  by  the  bequest  of 
Attalus  III.,  and  formed  part  ofthe  province 
of  Asia. 

MYTILENE  or  MlTYLENE  (-es),  the  chief 
city  of  Lesbos,  situated  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
island,  opposite  the  coast  of  Asia,  was  early 
colonized  by  the  Aeolians.  [Lesbos.]  It  at- 
tained great  importance  as  a  naval  power, 
and  founded  colonies  on  the  coasts  of  Mysia 
and  Thrace.  At  the  beginning  of  the'Tth 
century  b.o.  the  possession  of  one  of  these 
colonies,  Sigeum,  at  the  mouth  ofthe  Helles- 
pont, was  disputed  in  war  between  the  Myti- 
leuaeans  and  Athenians.  After  the  Persian 
war,  Mytilene  formed  an  alliance  with  Ath- 
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ens;  but  in  the  4th  year  of  the  Pelopounesian 
war,  n.o.  428,  it  headed  a  revolt  of  the  greater 
part  of  Lesbos,  the  progress  and  suppression 
of  which  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting 
episodes  in  the  history  of  the  Pelopounesian 
war.     (See  the  Histories  of  Greece.)    This 


event  destroyed  the  power  of  Mytilene.  Re- 
specting its  important  position  in  Greek  lit- 
erary history,  see  Lksuos. 

MYUS  (-untis),  the  least  city  of  the  Ionian 
confederacy,  stood  in  Caria,  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  Maeander. 


N. 


NABATAEI  (-orum),  NABATHAE  (-arum), 
an  Arabian  people,  who  occupied  nearly  the 
whole  of  Arabia  Petraea,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Aelanitic  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Idu- 
maean  mountains,  where  they  had  their  rock- 
hewn  capital,  Pktra.  The  Roman  poets  fre- 
quently use  the  adjective  Nabathaeus  in  the 
sense  of  Eastern. 

NABIS  (-is),  tyrant  of  Lacedaemon,  noted 
for  his  acts  of  cruelty,  succeeded  Machanidas 
in  the  sovereignty  n.c.  207.  He  was  defeated 
by  Philopoemen  in  n.o.  192,  and  was  soon  aft- 
erwards assassinated  by  some  Aetoliaus. 

NABONASSAR,  king  of  Babylon,  whose 
accession  to  the  throne  was  the  era  from 
which  the  Babylonian  astronomers  began 
their  calculations.  This  era  is  called  the  Era 
of  Xabonaxsar,  and  commenced  «.o.  747. 

NAEViUS  (-i),  CX.,  an  ancient  Roman 
poet,  probably  a  native  of  Campania,  pro- 
duced his  first  play  n.o.  235.  He  was  attached 
to  the  plebeian  party;  attacked  Scipio  and 
the  Metelli  in  his  plays;  but  he  was  indicted 
by  fy  Metellus  and  thrown  into  prison,  and 
obtained  his  reiease  only  by  recantir.g  his 
previous  imputations.  His  repentance  did 
not  last  long,  and  he  was  soon  compelled  to 
expiate  a  new  offense  by  exile.  He  retired 
to  Utica,  where  he  died  about  u.o.  202.  Nae- 
vius  wrote  a  poem  on  the  first  Punic  war,  as 
well  as  comedies  and  tragedies. 

NAHARVlLI  (-orum),  a  tribe  of  the  Lygii 
in  Germany,  probably  dwelling  on  the  banks 
of  the  Vistula. 

NAIADES.     [Nymph  ae.] 

NAISUS,  NAISSUS,  or  NAESUS  (-i :  Xis- 
.«*«),  a  town  of  Upper  Moesia,  situated  on  an 
E.  tributary  of  the  Margns,  and  celebrated  as 
the  birthplace  of  Constantino  the  Great. 

NAMNETAE  (-arum),  or  NAMNETES 
(-urn),  a  people  on  the  W.  coast  of  Gallia  Lii£- 
duner.sis,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Liger.  Their 
chief  town  was  Coudivincum,  afterwards 
Namnetes  (Xante*). 

NANTUATAE  (-arum)  or  NANTUATES 
(-nm),  a  people  in  the  S.E.  of  Gallia  Belgica, 
at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Lacns  Lemanus 
[Lake  of  Geneva). 

NAPAEAE.     rNv.MriiAK.1 

X.VR  (-aris:  Sera),  a  river  in  Central  Italy, 
rising  in  Mount  Fiscellus,  forming  the  bound- 
ary between  Umbria  and  the  land  of  the  Sa- 
bini.  and  falling  into  the  Tiber,  not  far  from 
Ocriculnm.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  sulphu- 
reous waters  and  white  color. 

XARBO  (-onis)  MARTIUS  (-ft,  a  town  in 
the  S.  of  Gaul,  and  the  capital  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Gallia  Narboueusis,  situated  on 


the  river  Atax  (Aude).  It  was  made  a  Roman 
colony  by  the  consul  Q.  Marcius  or  Martms, 
n.o.  118,  and  hence  received  the  surname  Mar- 
tius.  It  was  the  first  colony  founded  by  the 
Romans  in  Gaul. 

NARBONENSIS  GALLIA.    [Gallta.] 

NARCISSUS  (-i).  (1)  A  beautiful  youth, 
sou  of  Cephissus  and  Liriope,  was  inaccessi- 
ble to  the  feeling  of  love ;  and  the  nymph 
Echo,  who  was  enamored  of  him,  died  of 
grief.  [Echo.]  But  Nemesis,  to  punish  him, 
caused  him  to  see  his  own  image  reflected  in  a 
fountain,  whereupon  he  became  so  enamored 
of  it  that  he  gradually  pined  away,  until  he 
was  metamorphosed  into  the  flower  which 
bears  his  name. — (2)  A  favorite  freedman  and 
secretary  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  who 
amassed  an  enormous  fortune.  He  was  put 
to  death  by  order  of  Agrippiua,  a.t>.  54. 

NARISCI  (-orum),  a  people  in  the  S.  of 
Germany,  in  the  Ujrper  Palatinate  and  the 
couutry  of  the  Fichtclgebirge. 

NARNIA  (-ae :  Narni),  a  town  in  Umbria, 
situated  on  a  lofty  hill,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
river  Nar,  originally  called  Nequinum,  and 
made  a  Roman  colony  b.c.  299,  when  its  name 
was  changed  into  Narnia,  after  the  river. 

NARONA  (-ae),  a  Roman  colony  in  Dalraa- 
tia,  situated  on  the  river  Naro. 

NARYX  (-ycis),  also  NARYCUS  or  NA- 
RYCIUM  (-i),  a  town  of  the  Locri  Opuntii,  on 
the  Euboean  sea,  the  birthplace  of  Ajax,  son 
of  Oileus,  who  is  hence  called  Xdryciiis  heron. 
Since  Locri  Epizephyrii,  in  the  S.  of  Italy, 
claimed  to  be  a  colony  from  Naryx,  in  Greece, 
we  find  the  town  of  Locri  called  Xdryda  by 
the  poets,  and  the  pitch  of  Bruttium  also 
named  Xdryc'ia. 

NASAMONES  (-um),  a  powerful  but  savage 
Libyan  people,  who  dwelt  originally  on  the 
shores  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  but  were  driven 
inland  by  the  Greek  "settlers  of  Cyrenaica, 
and  afterwards  by  the  Romans. 

NASTCA1  SCIPIO.    [Scipio.] 

NASIDIENUS  (-i),  a  wealthy  Roman,  who 
gave  a  supper  to  Maecenas,  which  Horace 
ridicules  in  one  of  his  satires. 

NlSO,  OVIDIUS.     [Ovimus.] 

NATTA  or  NACCA,  "a  fuller,"  the  name 
of  an  ancient  family  of  the  Pinaria  gens.  The 
Natta  satirized  by  Horace  for  his  dirty  mean- 
ness was  probably  a  member  of  the  noble 
Pinarian  family,  and  therefore  attacked  by 
the  poet  for  such  conduct. 

NAUCRATIS  (-is),  a  city  in  the  delta  of 
Egypt,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Canopic  branch 
of  the  Nile,  was  a  colony  of  the  Mile<ians, 
founded  in  the  reigu  of  Amasis,  about  u.a 
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650,  and  remained  a  pure  Greek  city.    It  was 
the  only  place  in  Egypt  where  Greeks  were 

E emitted  to  settle  and  trade.  It  was  the 
irthplace  of  Athenaeus,  Julius  Pollux,  and 
others. 

NAUL5CHUS  (-i),  a  naval  station  on  the 
E.  part  of  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  between  My- 
lae  and  the  promontory  Pelorus. 

NAUPACTUS  (-i:  ' Lepanto),  an  ancient 
town  of  the  Locri  Ozolae,  near  the  promon- 
tory Antirrhium,  possessing  the  best  harbor 
on  the  N.  coust  of  the  Corinthian  gulf.  It  is 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  Hera- 
clidae  having  here  built  the  fleet  with  which 
they  crossed  over  to  the  Peloponnesus  (from 
vavt  and  ntjjiZni).  After  the  Persian  wars  it 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  Athenians,who  set- 
tled here  the  Me^senians  who  had  been  com- 
pelled to  leave  tteir  country  at  the  end  of  the 
3d  Messenian  war,  n.c.  455. 

NAUPLlA  (-ae),  the  port  of  Argos,  situated 
on  the  Sarouic  gulf,  was  never  a  place  of  im- 
portance in  autiquity,  but  is  at  the  present 
day  one  of  the  chief  cities  in  Greece. 

NAUPLIUS  (-i),  king  of  Euboea,  and  father 
of  Palamedes,  who  is  hence  called  NAUPLI- 
XDES.  To  avenge  the  death  of  his  son,  whom 
the  Greeks  had  put  to  death  during  the  siege 
of  Troy,  he  watched  for  the  return  of  the 
Greeks,  and  as  they  approached  the  coast  of 
Euboea  he  lighted  torches  on  the  dangerous 
promontory  of  Caphareus.  The  sailors,  thus 
misguided,  Buffered  shipwreck. 

NAUPORTUS  (-i:  Ober  or  Upper  Laibach), 
an  important  town  of  the  Taurisci,  situated 
on  the  river  Nauportus  (Laibach),  a  tributary 
of  the  Savus,  in  Panuonia  Superior. 

NAUSICXA  (-ae),  a  daughter  of  Alcinous, 
king  of  the  Phaeacians,  and  Arete,  who  con- 
ducted Ulysses  to  the  court  of  her  father, 
when  he  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast. 

NAUTES.     [Nautia  Gens.] 

NAUTIA  GENS,  a  patrician  gens  at  Rome, 
claiming  descent  from  Nantes,  one  of  the 
companions  of  Aeneas,  who  was  said  to  have 
brought  with  him  the  Palladium  from  Troy, 
which  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Nau- 
tii  at  Rome. 

NAVA  (-ae :  Nahe),  a  tributary  of  the  Rhine, 
falling  into  the  Rhine  at  the  modern  Bingcn. 

NAVIUS,  ATTUS  or  ATTIUS  (-i),  a  re- 
nowned augur  in  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Pris- 
cus,  who  opposed  the  project  of  the  king  to 
double  the  number  of  the  equestrian  centu- 
ries. Tarquin  then  commanded  him  to  di- 
vine whether  what  he  was  thinkinir  of  in  his 
mind  could  be  done;  and  when  Navius  de- 
clared that  it  could,  the  king  held  out  a  whet- 
stone and  a  razor  to  cut  it  with.  Navius  im- 
mediately cut  it. 

NAXOS  or  NAXUS  (-i).  (1)  An  island  in 
the  Aegaean  sea,  and  the  largest  of  the  Cy- 
clades,  especially  celebrated  for  its  wine. 
Here  Dionysus  (Bacchus)  is  said  to  have  found 
Ariadne  after  she  had  been  deserted  by  The- 
seus. It  was  colonized  by  Ionians,  who  had 
emigrated  from  Atheus.  After  the  Persian 
wars  the  Naxians  were  the  first  of  the  allied 
states  whom  the  Athenians  reduced  to  sub- 


jection (b.o.  471).— (2)  A  Greek  city  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Sicily,  founded  n.c.  735  by  the  Chal« 
cidians  of  Euboea,  and  the  first  Greek  col- 
ony established  in  the  island.  In  n.o.  403  the 
town  was  destroyed  by  Dionysius  of  Syra- 
cuse, but  nearly  50  years  afterwards  (35S)  the 
remains  of  the  Naxians  scattered  over  Sicily 
were  collected  by  Andromachus,  and  a  new 
city  was  founded  on  Mount  Taurus,  to  which 
the  name  of  Tauromenium  was  given.   [Tau- 

KOMKNIUM.] 

NAZARETH,  NAZARA  (-ae),  a  city  of  Pal. 
estiue  iu  Galilee,  S.  of  Cana. 

NAZIANZUS,  a  city  of  Cappadocia,  cele- 
brated as  the  diocese  of  the  Father  of  the 
Church,  Gregory  Nazianzen. 

NEAERA  (-ae),  the  name  of  several  nymphs 
and  maidens  mentioned  by  the  poets. 

NEAETHUS  (-i :  Nieto),  a  river  in  Brutti- 
nm,  falling  into  the  Tarentine  gulf  a  little  N. 
of  Crotou.  Here  the  captive  Trojan  women 
are  said  to  have  burned  the  ships  of  the 
Greeks. 

NEAPOLIS  (-is).  (1)  (Naples),  a  city  in 
Campania,  at  the  head  of  a  beautiful  bay, 
and  on  the  W.  slope  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  was 
fouuded  by  the  Chalcidians  of  Cnmae,  on  the 
site  of  an  ancient  place  called  Paktiiknoim:, 
after  the  Siren  of  that  name.  Hence  we  find 
the  town  called  Parthenope  by  Virgil  and 
Ovid.  When  the  town  is  first  mentioned  in 
Roman  history  it  consisted  of  two  parts,  di- 
vided from  each  other  by  a  wall,  and  called 
respectively  Palaeopolis,  or  the  "Old  City," 
and  Neapolis,  or  the  "New  City."  This  "di- 
vision probably  arose  after  the  capture  of  Cn- 
mae by  the  Samnites,  when  a  large  number 
of  the  Cuniaeans  took  refuge  in  the  city  they 
had  founded  ;  whereupon  the  old  quarter  was 
called  Palaeopolis,  and  the  new  quarter, built 
to  accommodate  the  new  inhabitants,  was 
named  Neapolis.  In  b.o.  327  the  town  was 
taken  by  the  Samnites,  and  in  290  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  but  it  contin- 
ued to  the  latest  times  a  Greek  city.  Under 
the  Romans  the  2  quarters  of  the  city  were 
united,  and  the  name  of  Palaeopolis  disap- 
peared. Its  beautiful  scenery,  and  the  luxu- 
rious life  of  its  Greek  population,  made  it  a 
favorite  residence  with  many  of  the  Romans. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Neapolis  there  were 
warm  baths,  the  celebrated  villa  of  Lucnllua, 
and  the  villa  Pausilypi  or  Pausilypum,  be- 
queathed by  Vedius  Pollio  to  Augustus,  and 
which  has  given  its  name  to  the  celebrated 
grotto  of  Posilippo,  between  Naples  and  Pnz- 
zoli,  at  the  entrance  of  which  the  tomb  of 
Virgil  is  still  shown. — (2)  A  part  of  Syracuse. 
[Syraousae.] 

NEARCHUS  (-i),  an  officer  of  Alexander, 
who  conducted  the  Macedonian  fleet  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  Persian  gulf,  i$.o. 
326-325.  He  left  a  history  of  the  voyage,  the 
substance  of  which  has  been  preserved  to  us 
by  Arrian. 

NEBO,  a  mountain  of  Palestine,  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  Jordan,  and  in  the  S.  part  of  the 
range  called  Abarim.  It  was  on  a  summit  of 
this  mountain,  called  Pisgah,  that  Mosea 
died. 
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NEBRODaS  (-ae),  the  principal  chain  of 
mountains  in  Sicily,  running  through  the 
whole  of  the  island,  and  a  continuation  of  the 

Apenninep. 

NECESSlTlS  (-atis)j  called  ANANKE  by 
the  Greeks,  the  personification  of  Necessity, 
is  represented  as  a  powerful  goddess,  whom 
neither  gods  nor  men  can  resist.  She  carries 
in  her  hand  brazen  nails,  with  which  she  fixes 
the  decrees  of  fate. 


Necessitas.     (Causei,  Museum  Romanum, 
vol.  1,  tav.  28.) 

NECO  or  NECHO,  king  of  Egypt,  n.o. 
617-601,  son  and  successor  of  Psammetichns. 
In  his  reign  the  Phoenicians  in  his  service 
are  said  to  have  circumnavigated  Africa.  In 
his  march  against  the  Babylonians  he  defeated 
at  Magdoltu  (Megiddo)  Josiah,  king  of  Judah, 
who  was  a  vassal  of  Babylon  ;  and  he  after- 
wards defeated  the  Babylonians  themselves 
at  the  Euphrates,  and  took  Carchemish  or 
Circesium  :  but  in  606  he  was  in  his  turn  de- 
feated by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

NECTANABIS  (-is).  (1)  King  of  Egypt, 
b.o.  374-364,  who  successfully  resisted  the 
invasion  of  the  Persian  force  under  Pharna- 
bazus  and  Iphicrates.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Tachos.  —  (2)  The  nephew  of  Tachos,  de- 
prived the  latter  of  the  sovereignty  in  361, 
with  the  assistance  of  Agesilaus.  He  was 
defeated  by  the  Persians  in  350,  and  fled  into 
Aethiopia. 

NELEUS  (-cos,  el,  or  el),  son  of  Poseidon 

g'septune)  and  of  Tyro,  the  daughter  of 
almonens.  Together  with  his  twin-brother 
Pelias,  he  was  exposed  by  his  mother,  but 
the  children  wore  found  and  reared  by  some 
countrymen.  They  subsequently  learned  their 
parentage ;  and  after  the  death  of  Crethens, 


king  of  Iolcos,  who  had  married  their  mother, 
they  seized  the  throne  of  Iolcos,  excluding 
Aesou,  the  son  of  Crethens  and  Tyro.  But 
Pelias  soon  afterwards  expelled  his  brother, 
and  thus  became  sole  king.  Thereupon 
Neleus  went  with  Melampus  and  Bias  to 
Pylos,  in  Peloponnesus,  of  which  he  became 
king.  [Pylos.]  Neleus  had  12  sons,  but  they 
were  all  slain  by  Hercules,  when  he  attacked 
Pylos,  with  the  exception  of  Nestor. 

NELIDES  or  NELElXDES  (-ae),  patro- 
nymics of  Neleus,  by  which  either  Nestor,  the 
son  of  Neleus,  or  Antilochus,  his  grandson,  ig 
designated. 

NEMAUSUS  (-i:  Xismes),  an  important 
town  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  the  capital  of  the 
Arecomici  and  a  Roman  colony,  was  situated 
W.  of  the  Rhone  on  the  high-road  from  Italy 
to  Spain.  The  Roman  remains  at  Sismes  are 
some  of  the  most  perfect  on  this  side  of  the 
Alps. 

NEMEA  (-ae)  or  NfiMEE  (-is),  a  valley  in 
Argolis  between  Cleonae  and  Phlius,  cele- 
brated in  mythical  story  as  the  place  where 
Hercules  slew  the  Nemaean  lion.  [See  p.  190.] 
Iu  this  valley  there  was  a  splendid  temple  of 
Zeus  NemGus  (the  Nemaean  Jupiter),  sur- 
rounded by  a  sacred  grove,  in  which  the  Ne- 
maean games  were  celebrated  every  other 
year. 

NEMESiINUS  (-5),  M.  ATJRELlUS  OLYM- 
PIUS,  a  Roman  poet  at  the  court  of  the  em- 
peror Cams  (a.d.  2S3),  the  author  of  an  extant 
poem  on  hunting,  entitled  Cynegetica. 

NEMESIS  (-is),  a  Greek  goddess,  who  meas- 
ured out  to  mortals  happiness  and  misery, 
and  visited  with  losses  and  sufferings  all  who 
were  blessed  with  too  many  gifts  of  fortune. 
This  is  the  character  in  which  6he  appears  in 
the  earlier  Greek  writers ;  but  subsequently 
she  was  regarded,  like  the  Eriuyes  or  Furies, 
as  the  goddess  who  punished  crimes.  She  is 
frequently  mentioned  under  the  surnames  of 
Adrastia,  and  Rhamnusia  or  Rhamnnsis,  the 
latter  from  the  town  of  Rhamntis,  in  Attica, 
where  she  had  a  celebrated  sanctuary. 

NEMETACUM    or   NEMETOCENNA. 

[Atrebates.] 

NEMETES  (-urn)  or  NEMETAE  (-arum),  a 
people  in  Gallia  Belgica  on  the  Rhine,  whose 
chief  town  was  Noviomagus,  subsequently  Ne- 
rnctae  (Speyer  or  Spires). 

NEMORENSIS  LACUS.     [Abicia.] 
NEMOSSUS.     [Arverni.] 
NEOBtTLE.     [AncniLoouus.] 
NEOCAESAREA  (-ae),  a  city  of  Pontus  in 
Asia  Minor,  standing  on  the  river  Lycus. 

NEON,  an  ancient  town  in  Phocis,  at  the 
E.  foot  of  Mount  Tithorea,  a  branch  of 
Mount  Farnassus,  destroyed  by  the  Persians 
under  Xerxes,  but  rebuilt  and  named  Ti- 
tiiokka,  after  the  mountain  on  which  it  was 
situated. 

NEONTICHOS  (i  e.  New  Wall).  (1)  One 
of  the  12  cities  of  Aeolis,  on  the  coast  of 
Mysia.  —  (2)  A  fort  on  the  coast  of  Thrace, 
near  the  Chersoncsus. 
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NEOPTOLEMUS  (-i),  also  called  PYR- 
RHUS  ion  of  Achilles  and  Deidamia,  the 
daughter  of  Lycoraedes.  He  was  named 
Pyrrhas  on  account  of  his  fair  (nvppbs)  hair, 
and  Neoptoleinus  because  he  came  to  Troy 
late  in  the  \v;ir.  From  his  father  be  is 
sometimes  called  Achillides,  aud  from  his 
grandfather  or  great  -  grandfather,  J 'elides 
and  Aeacldes.  Neoptoleinus  was  reared  in 
Scyros,  in  the  palace  of  Lycomedes,  and  was 
brought  from  thence  by  Ulysses,  because  it 
had  been  prophesied  that  Neoptoleinus  and 
Philoctetes  were  necessary  for  the  capture  of 
Troy.  At  Troy  Neoptoleinus  showed  himself 
worthy  of  his  great  father.  He  was  one  of 
the  heroes  concealed  In  the  wooden  horse. 
At  the  capture  of  the  city  lie  killed  Priam  at 
the  sacred  heartli  of  Zeus  (Jupiter),  aud  sacri- 
ficed Polyxena  to  the  spirit  of  his  father. 
When  the  Trojan  captives  were  distributed 
among  the  conquerors,  Andromache,  the 
widow  of  Hector,  was  given  to  Neoptolemus. 
Ou  his  return  to  Greece,  he  abandoned  his 
native  kingdom  of  Phthia  In  Thessaly,  and 
settled  in  Epirus,  where  he  became  the  an- 
cestor of  the  Molossian  kin<_rs.  He  married 
Hermione,  the  daughter  of  Menelaus,  but  was 
slain  in  consequence  by  Orestes,  to  whom  Her- 
mione had  been  previously  promised. 

NEPETE  or  NEPET  (-is:  Xepi),  an  ancient 
town  of  Etruria,  situated  near  the  sal- 
tus  Ciminius. 

NEPHELE  (-es),  wife  of  Athamas  and 
mother  of  Phiixus  and  llelle.  Hence 
Helle  is  called  X']>hch~is.    [Athamas.] 

NEPOS  (-otis),  CORNELIUS  (-1),  the 
contemporary  and  friend  of  Cicero,  At- 
ticus,  and  Catullus,  was  probably  a  na- 
tive of  Verona,  and  died  during  the  reign 
of  Augustus.  Nepos  wrote  several  his- 
torical works;  and  there  is  still  extant 
under  his  name  a  work  entitled  Vitae 
Excellentium  Imperatorum, containing 
biographies  of  several  distinguished 
commanders.  But  in  all  MSS.  this  work 
is  ascribed  to  an  unknown  Aemilius 
Probus,  living  under  Theodosius  at  the 
end  of  the  4th  century  of  the  Christian 
aera  :  with  the  exception,  however,  of 
the  life  of  Atticus,  and  the  fragment  of 
a  life  of  Cato  the  Censor,  which  are  ex- 
pressly attributed  to  Cornelius  Nepos. 
These  2  lives  may  safely  be  assigned  to  Cor- 
nelius Nepos;  but  the  Latinity  of  the  other 
biographies  is  such  that  we  can  not  suppose 
them  to  have  been  written  by  a  learned  con- 
temporary of  Cicero.  It  is  probable  that 
Probus  abridged  the  work  of  Nepos,  and  that 
the  biographies,  as  they  now  exist,  are  in 
reality  epitomes  of  lives  actually  written  by 
Nepos. 

NEPTUNUS  (-i),  called  POSEIDON  by  the 
Greeks.  Neptunus  was  the  chief  marine 
divinity  of  the  Romans;  but  as  the  early 
Romans  were  not  a  maritime  people,  we 
know  next  to  nothing  of  the  worship  of  the 
Italian  god  of  this  name.  His  temple  stood 
In  the  Campus  Martins.  At  his  festival  the 
people  formed  tents  {umbrae)  of  the  branches 
of  trees,  in  which  they  enjoyed  themselves  in 
feasting  and  drinking.    In  the  Roman  poets 


Neptune  is  completely  identified  with  the 
Greek  Poseidon,  aud  accordingly  all  the  attri- 
butes, of  the  latter  are  transferred  by  them  to 
the  former.     [Poseiuox.] 


NEREIS  or  NEREIS  (-idis),  daughter  ov 
Nereus  and  Doris,  and  used  especially  in  the 
plural,  NEREIDES  or  NEREIDES  (-urn),  to 
indicate  the  50  daughters  of  Nereus  and 
Doris.  The  Nereides  were  the  marine  nymphs 
of  the  Mediterranean,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  Xri'iddex,  the  nymphs  of  fresh  water, 
and  the  Ocedn\des,  the  nymphs  of  the  great 


A  Nereid. 

ocean.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  trie 
Nereides  was  Thetis,  the  mother  of  Achilles. 
They  are  described  as  lovely  divinities,  dwell- 
ing with  their  father  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  and  were  believed  to  be  propitious  to 
sailors.  They  were  worshiped  in  several 
parts  of  Greece,  but  more  especially  in  sea- 
port towns.  They  are  frequently  represented 
in  works  of  art,  and  commonly  as  youthful, 
beautiful  maidens;  but  sometimes  they  ap- 
pear on  gems  as  half  maidens  and  half 
fishe_s.  _ 

NEREIUS  (-i),  a  name  given  by  the  poets 
to  a  descendant  of  Nereus,  such  as  Phocus  and 
Achilles. 

NEREUS  (-cos,  el,  or  el),  son  of  Pontus 
and  Gaen,  and  husband  of  Doris,  by  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  the  50  Nereides.  He  is 
described  as  the  wise  and  unerring  old  man 
of  the  sea,  at  the  bottom  of  which'  he  dwelt. 
His  empire  is  the  Mediterranean,  or  more  par- 
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ttcularly  the  Aegaean  sea,  whence  he  is  rome- 
times  called  the  Aegaean.  He  was  believed, 
like  other  marine  divinities,  to  have  the  power 
of  prophesying  the  future,  and  of  appearing 
to  mortals  in  different  shapes ;  and  in  the 
story  of  Hercules  he  acts  a  prominent  part, 
just  as  Proteus  in  the  story  of  Ulysses,  and 
Glaucus  in  that  of  the  Argonauts.  In  works 
of  art,  Nereus,  like  other  sea-gods,  is  some- 
times represented  with  pointed  sea-weeds 
taking  the  place  of  hair  in  the  eyebrows,  the 
chin,  and  the  breast. 

NKRICUS.     [Lkuoas.] 

NEKINE  (-0.-),  equivalent  to  Nereis,  a 
daughter  of  Net«08.    [Nbbmb.] 

NERIO,  NERIENE,orNERlENIS.  [Mars.] 

NERITUM  or  -US  (-i),  a  mountain  in 
Ithaca,  and  also  a  small  rocky  island  near 
Ithaca.  The  adjective  Xerlftns  is  often  used  by 
the  poets  as  equivalent  to  Ithacau  or  Ulyssean. 

NERO  (-finis),  the  name  of  a  celebrated 
family  of  the  Claudia  gens.— (1)  C.  Claudius 
Nero,  consul  u.o.  207, When  -he  defeated  and 
•lew  Hasdnibal,  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  on 
the  river  Metaurus. — (2)  Tin.  Claudius  Nkro, 
husband  of  Livia,  and  father  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius  and  of  his  brother  Drusus.  [Livia.] 
— (3)  Roman  Emperor,  a.d.  54-08,  was  the 
sou  of  Cn.  Domitius  Aheuobarbus,  and  of 
Agrippina,  daughter  of  Germanicus.  Nero's 
original  name  was  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus, 
but  after  the  marriage  of  his  mother  with  her 
uncle,  the  emperor  Claudius,  he  was  adopt- 
ed by  Claudius  (a.d.  50),  and  was  called  Sero 
Claiuiius  Caesar  Dnisus  Germanicus.  Ne~o 
was  born  at  Antium,  a. p.  37.  Shortly  after 
his  adoption  by  Claudius,  Nero,  being  then  10 
years  of  age,  married  Octavia,  the  daughter 
of  Claudius  and  Messalina  (53).  Among  his 
early  instructors  was  Seneca.  On  the  death 
of  Claudius  (54\  Agrippina  secured  the  suc- 
cession for  her  son,  to  the  exclusion  of  Brifan- 
nicus,  the  son  of  Claudius.    The  young  em- 

fieror  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his 
icentionsness,  brutality,  and  cruelty.  He 
put  to  death  Britannicus,  his  mother  Agrip- 
pina, and  finally  his  wife  Octavia:  he  mur- 
dered the  latter  that  he  might  marry  his 
mistress,  Poppaea  Sabina,  the  wife  of  Otho. 
The  great  fire  at  Rome  happened  in  Nero's 
reign  (a.d.  04\  but  it  is  hardly  credible  that 
the  city  was  fired  by  Nero's  order,  as  some 
ancient  writers  assert.  The  emperor  set 
about  rebuilding  the  city  on  an  improved 
plan,  with  wider  streets.  The  odium  of  the 
conflagration,  which  the  emperor  could  not 
remove  from  himself,  he  tried  to  throw  on  the 
Christians,  and  many  of  them  were  put  to  a 
cruel  death.  The  tyranny  oL  Nero  at  last 
(a.d.  G5)  led  to  the  organization  of  a  formid- 
able conspiracy  against  him,  usually  called 
Piso's  conspiracy,  from  the  name  of  one  of 
the  principal  accomplices.  The  plot  was  dis- 
covered, and  many  distinguished  persons 
were  put  to  death,  among  whom  was  Piso 
himself,  the  poet  Local),  and  the  philosopher 
Seneca.  Three  years  afterwards,  Julius  Viu- 
*!ex,  the  governor  of  Gaol,  raised  the  stand- 
ard of  revolt.  His  example  was  followed  by 
Galba,  who  was  governor  of  Iiispania  Tarra- 
conensis.      Soon    after    this    news    reached 


Rome,  Nero  was  deserted.  He  fled  to  a  house 
about  4  miles  from  Rome,  where  he  put  an 
end  to  his  life  on  hearing  the  trampling  of 
the  horses  on  which  his  pursners  were 
mounted,  a.d.  6S.  The  most  important  ex- 
ternal events  in  his  reign  were  the  conquest 
of  Armenia  by  Domitius  Corbulo  [Cokuulo], 
and  the  insurrection  of  the  Britons  under 
Boadicea,  which  was  quelled  by  Suetonius 
Paulino*. 

NERVA  (-ae),  M.  COCCEIUS  (-i),  Roman 
emperor,  a.d.  9G-98,  was  born  at  Narnia  in 
Umbria,  a.d.  32.  On  the  assassination  of 
Domitiau,  Nerva  was  declared  emperor,  and 
his  administration  at  once  restored  tranquil- 
lity to  the  state.  The  class  of  informers  was 
suppressed  by  penalties,  and  some  were  put 
to  death.  At  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 
Nerva  swore  that  he  would  put  no  senator  to 
death ;  and  he  kept  his  word,  even  when  a 
conspiracy  had  been  formed  against  his  life 
by  Calpurnius  Crassus.  Though  Nerva  was 
virtuous  and  humane,  he  did  not  possess 
much  energy  and  vigor.  He  adopted  as  his 
son  and  successor  M.  Ulpius  Trajauus.  [Tka- 
jands.] 

NERVII  (-ornm),  a  powerful  and  warlike 
people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  whose  territory  ex- 
tended from  the  river  Sabis  (Sambrc)  to  the 
ocean. 

NESIS  (-idis:  Xisita),  a  small  island  offthe 
coast  of  Campania,  between  Puteoli  and  Ne- 
apolis,  a  favorite  resideuce  of  the  Roman 
nobles. 

NESSONIS,  a  lake  in  Thessaly,  a  little  S. 
of  the  river  Peneus. 

NESSUS.     [Hercules,  p.  193.1 

NESTOR  (-oris),  king  of  Pylos,  son  ofNeleus 
and  Chloris,  and  the  only  one  of  the  12  sons 
of  Neleus  who  was  not  slain  by  Hercules. 
[Nei.eus.]  In  his  early  manhood  Nestor 
was  a  distinguished  warrior.  He  defeated 
both  the  Arcadians  and  Eleans.  He  took 
part  in  the  fight  of  the  Lapithae  against  the 
Centaurs,  and  he  is  mentioned  among  the 
Calydonian  hunters  and  the  Argonauts. 
Although  far  advanced  in  age,  he  sailed  with 
the  other  Greek  heroes  against  Troy.  Having 
ruled  over  three  generations  of  men,  he  was 
renowned  for  his  wisdom,  justice,  and  knowl- 
edge of  war.  After  the  fall  of  Troy  he  re- 
turned home,  and  arrived  safely  in  Pylos. 
Respecting  the  position  of  this  Pylos,  see 
Pyi.os. 

NESTUS,  sometimes  NESSUS  (-i),  a  river 
in  Thrace,  rising  in  Mount  Rhodope,  and  fall- 
ing into  the  Aegaean  sea  opposite  the  island 
of  Thasos.  The  Nestns  formed  the  E.  bound- 
ary of  Macedonia  from  the  time  of  Philip  and 
Alexander  the  Great. 

NETUM  (-i),  a  town  in  Sicily  S.W.  of 
Syracuse. 

NEURI  (ornm),  a  people  of  Sarmatia 
Europaea,  to  the  N.W.  of  the  sources  of  the 
Tyras  (Dniester). 

NICAEA  (-ae).  (1)  A  celebrated  city  of  Asia, 
situated  on  the  E.  side  of  the  lake  Ascania 
in  Bithynia,  built  by  Antigonns,  king  of  Asia, 
and  originally  called  Antigonua;  but  Lysim 
achns    soon    after   changed    the   name   into 
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Nicaea,  in  honor  of  his  wife.  Under  the 
kings  of  Bithynia  it  was  often  the  royal  resi- 
dence ;  and  under  the  Romans  it  continued 
to  be  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Asia.  It  is 
famous  in  ecclesiastical  history  as  the  seat  of 
the  great  Oecumenical  Council  which  Cou- 
stautiue  convoked  in  a.d.  325,  chiefly  for  the 
decision  of  the  Ariau  controversy,  and  which 
drew  up  the  Nicene  Creed.— (2)  A  fortress 
of  the  Epicnemidian  Locrians  on  the  sea,  near 
the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  which  it  com- 
manded.—(3)  (Xizza,  Nice),  a  city  on  the 
coast  of  Lignria,  a  little  E.  of  the  river  Var: 
a  colony  ofMassilia,  and  subject  to  that  city. 

NICANDER  (-dri),  a  Greek  poet,  gramma- 
rian, and  physician,  was  a  native  of  ClaroB, 
near  Colophon  in  Ionia,  and  flourished  about 
b.c.  1S5-135.  Two  of  his  poems  are  extant, 
entitled  Theriaca  and  Alexipharmaca. 

NICE  (-cs),  called  VICTORIA  (-ae)  by  the 
Romaus,the  goddess  of  victory.is  described 
as  a  daughter  of  Pallas  and  Styx,  and  as 
a  sister  of  Zelus  (zeal),  Cratos  (strength), 
and  Bia  (force).  Nice  had  a  celebrated 
temple  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  which 
is  still  extant.  She  is  often  represented  in 
ancient  works  of  art,  especially  with  other 
divinities,  such  as  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  Athe- 
na (Minerva),  and  with  conquering  heroes, 
whose  horses  she  guides.  In  her  appear- 
ance she  resembles  Athena,  but  has  wings, 
and  carries  a  palm  or  a  wreath,  and  is  en- 
gaged in  raising  a  trophy,  or  in  inscribing 
the  victory  of  the  conqueror  on  a  shield. 

NICEPHORIUM  (-i),  a  fortified  town  of 
Mesopotamia,  on  the  JCuphrates,  and  due  S. 
of  Edessa,  built  by  order  of  Alexander,  and 
probably  completed  under  Seleucus. 

NlCEPH(3RlUS  (-i),  a  river  of  Armeuia 
Major,  on  which  Tigranes  built  his  residence 
Tigkanookkta.  It  was  a  tributary  of  the 
Upper  Tigris,  probably  identical  with  the 
Centrites",  or  a  small  tributary  of  it. 

NlClAS  (-ae).     (1)  A  celebrated  Athenian 

5jeneral,  was  a  man  of  large  fortune  and  the 
eader  of  the  aristocratical  party  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  It  was  through  his  in- 
fluence that  peace  was  concluded  with  Sparta 
in  u.c.  421.  He  used  all  his  efforts  to  induce 
the  Athenians  to  preserve  this  peace  ;  but  he 
was  opposed  by  Alcibiades,  who  had  now 
become  the  leader  of  the  popular  party.  In 
415  the  Athenians  resolved  on  sending  their 
great  expedition  to  Sicily,  and  appointed  Ni- 
cias,  Alcibiades,  and  Lamachns  to  the  com- 
mand, although  Nicias  disapproved  of  the 
expedition  altogether.  Alcibiades  was  soon 
afterwards  recalled  rAr.ciBiAr>K6] ;  and  the 
Irresolution  and  timidity  of  Nicias  were  the 
chief  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  expedition. 
Notwithstanding  the  large  reinforcements 
which  were  sent  to  his  assistance  in  n.o.  413, 
under  the  command  of  Demosthenes,  the 
Athenians  were  defeated,  and  obliged  to  re- 
treat.—(2)  A  celebrated  Athenian  painter, 
flourished  about  n.o.  320. 

NICOLAUS  DAMASCENUS  (-i),  a  Greek 
historian,  was  a  native  of  Damascus,  and  an 
Intimate  friend  both  of  Herod  the  Great  and 
of  Augustus.     Some  fragments  of  his  works 


have  come  down  to  us,  of  which  the  most 
important  is  a  portion  of  a  life  of  Augustus. 

NICOMACHUS  (-i).  (1)  Father  of  Aris- 
totle.—(2)  Son  of  Aristotle  by  the  slave  Her- 
pyllis.— (3)  Of  Thebes,  a  celebrated  painter, 
flourished  n.c.  3G0,  and  onwards. 

NICOMEDES  (-is),  the  name  of  3  ki'jgs  of 
Bithynia.— (1)  Reigned  n.o.  278-250,  was  the 
eldest  son  and  successor  of  Zipoetes.  He 
founded  the  city  of  Nicoinedia,  which  he 
made  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.— (2)  Sur- 
named  EnriiANES,  reigned  i$.o.  142-91,  and 
was  the  son  and  successor  of  Prusias  II., 
whom  he  dethroned  and  put  to  death.  He 
was  a  faithful  ally  of  the  Romans.— (3)  Sur- 
named  Phii.opator,  son  and  successor  of  the 
preceding,  reigned  n.o.  91-74.  He  was  twice 
expelled  by  Mithridates,  and  twice  restored 
by  the  Romans.  Having  no  children,  he  be- 
queathed his  kingdom  to  the  Roman  people. 


Coin  of  Nicomedes  III. 

NICOMEDIA  (-ae),  a  celebrated  city  of 
Bithynia,  built  by  king  Nicomedes  I.  (u.c. 
2C4),  at  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  Sinus  Asta- 
cenus.  Uuder  the  Romans  it  was  a  colony, 
and  a  favorite  residence  of  several  of  the 
later  emperors,  especially  of  Diocletian  and 
Constautine  the  Great.  It  is  memorable  in 
history  as  the  scene  of  Hannibal's  death.  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  historian  Arrian. 

NICONIA  or  NICONIUM,  a  town  in 
Scythia  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tyraa 
(Dniester). 

NICOPOLIS  (-is),  a  city  at  the  S.W.  ex- 
tremity of  Epirus,  on  the  point  of  land  which 
forms  the  N.  entrance  to  the  gulf  of  Ambra- 
cia,  opposite  to  Actinm.  It  was  built  by 
Augustus  in  memory  of  the  battle  of  Actium, 
and  was  peopled  from  Ambracia,  Anactorium, 
and  other  neighboring  cities,  and  also  with 
settlers  from  Aetolia. 

NIGER  (-gri),  a  great  river  of  Aethiopia 
Interior,  which  modern  usage  has  identified 
with  the  river  called  Joli-ba  {i.e.  Great  River) 
and  Quorra  itt  W.  Africa.  Many  of  the  an- 
cients imagined  the  Niger  to  be  a  branch  of 
the  Nile. 

NIGER,  C.  PESCENNIUS  (-i),  was  saluted 
emperor  by  the  legions  in  the  East  after  the 
death  of  Commodus,  A.r>.  193,  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  defeated  and  put  to  death 
by  Septimius  Severus. 

NILUS  (-i),  one  of  the  most  important  riv- 
ers of  the  world,  flowing  through  Aethiopia 
and  Egypt  northwards  into  the  Mediterrane- 
an Sea.     An  account  of  its  course  through 


NINUS. 


NISAEUS. 


Egypt,  and  of  its  periodical  rise,  is  given 
under  Akoyptub. 

NTNl'S,  NINUS  (-1).  (1)  The  reputed 
founder  of  the  city  of  Ninns,  or  Nineveh,  and 
the  husband  of  Semiramis.  [Semiramis.]  - 
(2)  Or  Nineveh,  the  capital  of  the  great  As- 
syrian monarchy,  stood  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Tigris,  at  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  in  the 
district  of  Aturia.  The  prophet  Jonah  (n.o. 
825)  describes  it  as  "an  exceeding  great  city, 
of  3  days' journey,"  and  as  containing  "  more 
than  120,000  persons  that  can  not  discern 
between  their  right  and  their  left  hand," 
which,  if  this  phrase  refer  to  children,  would 
represent  a  population  of  600,000  souls.  Di- 
odorus  also  describes  it  as  an  oblong  quad- 
rangle of  150  stadia  by  90,  making  the  circuit 
of  the  walls  480  stadia  (more  than  55  statute 
miles):  if  so,  the  city  was  twice  as  large  as 
London,  together  with  its  suburbs.  In  judg- 
ing of  these  statements,  not  only  must  allow- 
ance be  made  for  the  immense  space  occupied 
by  palaces  and  temples,  but  also  for  the  Ori- 
ental mode  of  building  a  city,  so  as  to  include 
large  gardens  and  other  open  spaces  within 
the  walls.  The  walls  of  Nineveh  are  described 
as  100  feet  high,  and  thick  enough  to  allow  3 
chariots  to  pass  each  other  on  them ;  with 
1500  towers,  200  feet  in  height.  The  city  is 
said  to  have  been  entirely  destroyed  by  tire 
when  it  was  taken  by  the  Medes  and  Babylo- 
nians, about  n.o.  606;  and  frequent  allusions 
occur  to  its  desolate  slate.  Under  the  Roman 
empire,  however,  we  again  meet  with  a  city 
Nineve  in  the  district  of  Adiabene;  but  this 
must  have  been  some  later  place  built  among 


to  light  the  sculptured  remains  of  immense 
palace*,  not  only  at  the  traditional  site  of 
Nineveh,  namely  Kouyunjik  and  Mebbi-Von* 
nis,  opposite  to  Mosul,  and  at  Khorsabad^ 
about  10  miles  to  the  N.N.E.,  but  also  in  a 
mound,  18  miles  lower  dowu  the  river,  in  the 
tongue  of  land  between  the  Tigris  and  the 
Great  Zdb,  which  still  bears  the  name  of  Nim- 
roud.  Which  of  these  ruins  corresponds  to 
the  true  site  of  Nineveh,  or  whether  that  vast 
city  may  have  extended  all  the  way  along  the 
Tigris  from  Kouyunjik  to  Ximroiid,  and  to  a 
corresponding  breadth  N.E.  of  the  river,  as 
far  as  Khorsabad,  are  questions  still  under 
discussion.  Some  splendid  fragments  of 
sculpture  obtained  by  Layard  from  Ximroud 
are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum. 

NlOBE  (-6s)  or  NlOBA  (-ae),  daughter  of 
Tantalus,  and  wife  of  Amphion,  king  of 
Thebes.  Proud  of  the  number  of  her  chil- 
dren, she  deemed  herself  superior  to  Leto 
(Latoua),  who  had  given  birth  to  only  2  chil- 
dren. Apollo  and  Artemis  (Diana),  indignant 
at  such  presumption,  slew  all  her  children 
with  their  arrows.  Niobe  herself  was  meta- 
morphosed by  Zeus  (Jupiter)  into  a  stone  on 
Mount  Sipylus  in  Lydia,  which  during  the 
summer  always  shed"  tears.  The  number  of 
her  children  is  stated  variously,  but  the  usual 
number  in  later  times  was  7  sons  and  T  daugh- 
ters. The  story  of  Niobe  and  her  children 
was  a  favorite  subject  with  ancient  artists. 
There  is  at  Florence  a  beautiful  group,  con- 
sisting of  Niobe,  who  holds  her  youngest 
daughter  on  her  knees,  and  13  statues  of  her 
sons  and  daughters. 


The  Group  of  Niobe.     (Zamioni 

■or  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Nineveh.  Of 
all  the  great  cities  of  the  world,  none  was 
thought  to  have  been  more  utterly  lost  than 
the  capital  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  great 
monarchies.  Tradition  pointed  out  a  few 
shapeless  mounds  opposite  WmuX  on  the  Up- 
per Tigris  as  all  that  rejnained  of  Nineveh; 
but  within  the  last  80  years  (1ST5)  those  shape- 
less mounds  have  been  shown  to  contain  the 
remains  of  threat  palaces.  The  excavations 
Sonducted  by  Layard  and  Botta  haV*  brought 


Gal.  di  Firenze,  serie  4,  vol.  1.) 

NlPHATES  (-ae),  a  mountain  chain  of  Ar 
menia,  forming  an  E.  prolongation  of  the 
Taurus. 

NTREUS  (-Cos,  H,  or  ef),  son  of  Charopus 
and  Aglaia,  and  the  handsomest  among  the 
Greeks  at  Troy. 

NTSAEA.     [Mkoara.] 

NISAEUS  CAMPUS,  a  plain  in  the  N.  of 
Great  Media,  near  Rhagae,  celebrated  for  its 
breed  of  hones. 


NISIBIS. 
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NISIBIS  (-is),  also  Antiochia  Mygdoniae, 
a  celeb'-ated  city  of  Mesopotamia,  and  the 
capital  of  the  district  of  Mygdouia,  stood  on 
the  river  Mygdonius  in  a  very  fertile  district. 
It  was  of  great  importance  as  a  military  post. 
Its  name  was  changed  into  Antiochia,  hut  it 
goon  resumed  its  original  name.  In  the  suc- 
cessive wars  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Parthians  and  Persians,  it  was  several  times 
taken  and  retaken,  until  at  last  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Persians  in  the  reign  of 
Jovian. 

NISUS  (-i).  (1)  King  of  Megan,  and  father 
of  Scylla.  Scylla  having  fallen  in  love  with 
Minos  when  the  latter  was  besieging  Megan, 
pulled  out  the  purple  or  golden  hair  which 
grew  on  the  top  of  her  father's  head,  and  on 
which  his  life  depended.  Nisus  thereupon 
died,  and  Minos  obtained  possession  of  the 
city.  Minos,  however,  was  so  horrified  at 
the  conduct  of  the  unnatural  daughter  that 
he  ordered  her  to  be  fastened  to  the  poop  of 
his  ship,  and  drowned  her  in  the  Saronic  gulf. 
According  to  others,  Minos  left  Megan  in 
disgust ;  Scylla  leaped  into  the  sea,  and  swam 
after  his  ship;  but  her  father,  who  had  been 
changed  into  a  sea-eagle  (haliaci-tus),  pounced 
down  upon  her,  whereupon  she  was  meta- 
morphosed into  either  a  fish  or  a  bird  called 
Ciris,— Scylla,  the  daughter  of  Nisus,  is  some- 
times confounded  by  the  poets  with  Scylla, 
the  daughter  of  Phorcus.  Hence  the  latter 
is  sometimes  erroneously  called  Xlseia  Virgo, 
and  Xlseis.  [Scyi.i.a.]— Nisaea,  the  port-town 
of  Megan,  u  supposed  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  Nisus,  and  the  promontory  of 
Scyllaeum  to  have  been  named  after  his 
daughter.— (2)  Sou  of  Hyrtacus,  and  a  friend 
of  Euryalus.  The  two  friends  accompanied 
Aeneas  to  Italy,  and  perished  in  a  night  at- 
tack against  the  Rntnlian  camp. 

NISYRUS  (-i),  a  small  island  in  the  Car- 
pathian sea,  oft'  Carta,  Its  volcanic  nature 
gave  rise  to  the  fable  respecting  its  origin, 
that  Poseidon  (Neptune)  tore  it  off  the  neigh- 
boring island  of  Cos  to  hurl  it  upon  the  giant 
Polybotes. 

NITIOBRIGES  (-urn),  a  Celtic  people  In 
Gallia  Aquitanica,  betweeu  the  Garumua  and 
the  Liger. 

NITOCRIS.  (1)  A  queen  of  Babylon,  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus,  is  supposed  by  modern 
writers  to  be  the  wife  of  Nebuchadnezzar. — 
(2)  A  queen  of  Egypt,  elected  to  the  sover- 
eignty in  place  of  her  brother,  whom  the 
Egyptians  had  killed.  After  putting  to  death 
the  Egyptians  who  had  murdered  her  brother, 
she  threw  herself  into  a  chamber  full  of  ashes. 
She  is  said  to  have  built  the  third  pyramid. 

NITRIAE,  NITRARIAE,  the  celebrated 
natron  lakes  in  Lower  Egypt,  which  lay  in  a 
valley  on  the  S.W.  margin" of  the  delta. 

NOBILIOR  (-oris),  the  name  of  a  distin- 
guished family  of  the  Fulvia  gens.  The  most 
distinguished  member  of  the  family  was  M. 
Fulvius  Nocilior,  consul  b.c.  1S9,  when  he 
conquered  the  Aetolians,  and  took  the  town 
of  Ambracia.  He  had  a  taste  for  literature  and 
art,  and  was  a  patron  of  the  poet  Strains,  who 
accompanied  him  in  his  Aetolian  campaigu. 


NOLA  (-ae :  Sola),  one  of  the  most  ancient 
towns  in  Campania,  21  Roman  miles  S.E.  of 
Capua,  celebrated  as  the  place  where  the  em- 
peror Augustus  died.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  the  town  some  of  the  most  beautiful  Cam- 
pan  iau  vases  have  been  found  in  modern 
times. 

NOMENTANUS  (-i),  mentioned  by  Horace 
as  proverbially  noted  for  extravagance  and  a 
riotous  mode  of  living. 

NOMENTUM  (-i),  a  Latin  town  founded 
by  Alba,  but  subsequently  a  Sabine  town,  14 
(Roman)  miles  from  Rome.  Its  neighbor- 
hood was  celebrated  for  its  wine. 

NOMIUS  (-i),  the  Pasturer,  a  surname  of 
divinities  protecting  the  pastures  and  shep- 
herds, such  as  Apollo,  Pan,  Hermes  (Mercury), 
and  Aristaeus. 

NOXACRIS  (-is),  a  town  in  the  N.  of  Ar- 
cadia, surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  in 
which  the  river  Styx  "took  its  origin.  From 
this  town  Evander  is  called  Xonfecrlus,  Ata- 
lanta  X<~»iacria,  and  Callisto  Xonaaina  Virgo, 
in  the  general  sense  of  Arcadian. 

NONIUS  MARCELLUS.     [Marcellus.] 

NORA  (-orum).  (1)  A  city  of  Sardinia,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Sinus  Caralitanus.  —  (2)  A 
mountain  fortress  of  Cappadocia,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Lycaonia. 

NORBA  (-ae).  (1)  A  town  in  Latium,  on 
the  slope  of  the  Volscian  mountains  and  near 
the  sources  of  the  Nymphaeus,  originally  be- 
longing to  the  Latin,  and  subsequently  to 
the  Volscian  League.  As  early  as  b.c.  492  the 
Romans  founded  a  colony  at  Norba. — (2)  Sur- 
named  Caesarka  (Alcantara),  a  Roman  col- 
ony in  Lusitania,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus. 
The  bridge  built  by  order  of  Trajan  over  the 
Tagus  at  "this  place  is  still  extant. 

NORBANUS  (-i),  C,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Marian  party  in  the  war  with  Sulla,  was 
consul  i$.c.  83. 

NORBANUS  FLACCUS.     [Fi.accus.] 

NSREIA  (Xenmarkt,  in  Styria),  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Taurisci  or  Norici  in  Noricnm, 
from  which  the  whole  country  derived  its 
name.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  place  where 
Carbo  was  defeated  by  the  Ciinbri,  i$.o.  113. 

NORICUM  (-i),  a  Roman  province  S.  of  tho 
Danube,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Danube, 
on  the  W.  by  Rhaetia  and  Vindelicia,  on  the 
E.  by  Paunonia,  and  on  the  S.  by  Pannonia 
and  Italy.  It  thus  corresponds  to  the  greater 
part  of  Styria  and  Carinthia,  and  to  a  part  of 
Austria,  Bavaria,  and  Salzburg.  One  of  the 
main  branches  of  the  Alps,  the  Ai/pes  Nori- 
cae  (in  the  neighborhood  of  Salzburg),  ran 
right  through  the  province.  In  those  mount- 
ains a  large  quantity  of  excellent  iron  was 
found;  and  the  Noric  swords  were  celebrated 
in  antiquity.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country 
were  Celts,  divided  into  several  tribes,  of 
which  the  Taurisci,  also  called  Norici,  after 
their  capital  Noreia,  were  the  most  important. 
They  were  conquered  by  the  Romans  towards 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  after  the 
subjugation  of  Rhaetia  by  Tiberius  and  Dru- 
sus,  and  their  country  was  formed  into  a 
Roman  province. 
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NORTlA  or  NURTlA  (-ae),  an  Etruscan 
divinity  worshiped  at  Volsinii. 

NOTUS  (-i),  called  AUSTER  (-tri)  by  the 
Romans,  the  S.  wind,  or  strictly  the  S.W. 
wind,  brought  with  it  fogfl  and  rain. 


Notus.     (From  th*  Temple  of  the  Winds  at  Athens.) 

NOVARIA  (-ae:  Xovara),  a  town  in  Gallia 
Transpadana,  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name  (Go<ma),  and  on  the  road  from  Medio- 
lanum  to  Vercrllae. 

NOVESIUM  (-i:  Xeuss),  a  fortified  town 
of  the  Ubii  on  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  road 
leading  from  Colonia  Agrippina  (Cologne),  to 
Castra  Vetera  (Xanten). 

NOVlODtJNUM  (-i),  a  name  given  to  many 
Celtic  places  from  their  being  situated  on  a 
hill  (dun).  (1)  (Xouan),  a  town  of  the  Bituri- 
ges  Cubi  in  Gallia  Aquitanica.— (2)  (Never*), 
a  town  of  the  Aedui  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Niveris  and  the  Liger, 
afterwards  called  Nevirnum.— (3)  A  town  of 
the  Suessones  in  Gallia  Belgica,  probably  the 
same  as  Augusta  ^uessonum.  (Soissons.)— 
(4)  (Xion),  a  town  of  the  Helvetii  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Lacus  Lema- 
nus  (Lake  of  Geneva). 

N5VIUS  (-i),  Q.,  a  celebrated  writer  of 
Atellane  plays,  a  contemporary  of  the  dicta- 
tor Sulla. 

NOX  (-ctis),  called  NYX  by  the  Greeks,  a 
personification  of  Night.  She  is  described  as 
the  daughter  of  Chaos,  and  the  sister  of  Ere- 
bus, by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Ae- 
ther (Air)  and  Hemera  (Day).  Her  residence 
was  in  the  darkness  of  Hades. 

NtJBAE  (-arum),  NtTBAEI  (-orum),  an  Af- 
rican people,  S.  of  Egypt,  in  modern  Nubia. 

NfJCERlA  (-ae).  (1)  Surnamed  Ai.faterna 
(Nocera),  a  town  in  Campania  on  the  Sarnus 
(Sarno),  and  9  (Roman)  miles  from  the  coast. 
—(2)  Surnamed  Camei/laria  (Xocera),  a  town 
in  the  interior  of  Umbria  on  the  Via  Flamin- 
ia.— (3)  (Luzzara),  a  small  town  in  Gallia 
Cispadana  on  the  Po,  N.E.  of  Brixellum.— (4) 
A  town  in  Apulia,  more  correctly  called  Lu- 
okeia.  , 

NUITH5NES  (-urn),  a  people  of  Germany, 
dwelling  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Albis  (Elbe). 
in  the  modern  Meeklenlntrg. 

NtMA  (-ae),  POMPlLtUS  (-i),  the  2d  king 
of  Rome,  who  belongs  to  legend  and  not  to 
history.  He  was  a  native  of  Cures  in  the  Sa- 
bine country,  and  was  elected  king  one  year 
after  the  death  of  Romulus,  when  the  people 


became  tired  of  the  interregnum  of  the  senate. 
He  was  renowned  for  his  wisdom  and  his  pi- 
ety  ;  and  it  was  generally  believed  that,  hw 
had  derived  his  knowledge  from  Pythagoras. 
His  reign  was  long  and  peaceful,  and  he  de- 
voted his  chief  care  to  the  establishment  of 
religion  among  his  rude  subjects.  He  was  in- 
structed by  the  Camena  Egeria,  who  visited 
him  in  a  grove  near  Rome,  and  who  honored 
him  with  her  love.  He  was  revered  by  the 
Romans  as  the  author  of  their  whole  religious 
worship.  It  was  he  who  first  appointed  the 
pontiffs,  the  augurs,  the  flamens,  the  virgins 
of  Vesta,  and  the  Salii.  He  founded  the  tem- 
ple of  Janus,  which  remained  always  shut 
during  his  reign.  He  died  after  a  reign  of  39 
or  43  years. 

NUMANTIA  (-ae:  Guarraij,  Ru.),  the  cap. 
ital  of  the  Arevacae  or  Arevaci  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  and  the  most  important  town 
in  all  Celtiberia,  was  situated  near  the  sources 
of  the  Durius,  on  a  precipitous  hill.  It  was 
taken  by  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger  after 
a  long  siege  (u.o.  133). 

NUMERIANUS  (-i),  M.  AURELltJS,  the 
younger  son  of  the  emperor  Cams,  whom  he 
accompanied  in  his  expedition  against  the 
Persians,  a.t>.  283.  After  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther, which  happened  in  the  same  year,  Nu- 
merianus  was  acknowledged  as  joint  emperor 
with  his  brother  Carinas.  Eight  months  aft- 
erwards he  was  murdered,  and  suspicion  hav- 
ing fallen  upon  Arrius  Aper,  praefect  of  the 
Praetorians,  and  father-in-law  of  the  de- 
ceased, the  latter  was  stabbed  to  the  heart  by 
Diocletian.     [Diooletianus.] 

NtJMlClUS  or  NtJMICUS  (-i :  Xumico),  a 
small  river  in  Latinm  flowing  into  the  Tyr- 
rhene sea  near  Ardea,  on  the  banks  of  which 
was  the  tomb  of  Aeneas. 

NUMIDIA  (-ae),  a  country  of  N.Africa,  di- 
vided from  Mauretania  on  the  W.  by  the  river 
Malva  or  Mulucha,  and  on  the  E.  from  the  ter- 
ritory of  Carthage  (aft.  the  Roman  province 
of  Africa)  by  the  river  Tusca.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  originally  wandering  tribes,  hence 
called  by  the  Greeks  Xomads  (No/uuder),  and 
this  name  was  perpetuated  in  that  of  the 
country.  Their  2  great  tribes  were  the  Mas- 
sylians  and  the  Massaesylians,  forming  2  mon- 
archies, which  were  united  into  one  under 
Masinissa,  b.o.201.  [Masinissa.]  On  the  de- 
feat of  Jugurtha,  in  u.o.  106,  the  country  be- 
came virtually  subject  to  the  Romans,  but 
they  permitted  the  family  of  Masinissa  to 
govern  it,  with  the  royal  title,  until  j;.o.  46, 
when  Juba,  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of 
Pompey  in  the  civil  wars,  was  defeated  and 
dethroned  by -Julius  Caesar,  andNumidiawas 
made  a  Roman  province.  Part  of  the  coun- 
try was  afterwards  added  to  the  province  of 
Mauretania.  [Mauretania.]  The  chief  city 
of  Numidia  was  Cirta. 

NtJMlTOR.     [Ro.Mtii.us.] 

NURSIA  (-ae),  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  situ- 
ated near  the  sources  of  the  Nar  and  amid 
the  Apennines,  whence  it  is  called  by  Vinril 
frigida  Xursia.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Ser 
tonus  and  of  the  mother  of  Vespasian. 

NYCTEIS.     [Nyotecs.] 
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NYCTEUS  (-tos,  ei,  or  ei),  son  of  Ilyrieus 
and  Clonia,  and  father  of  Antiope,  who  is 
hence  called  Xycteis  (-idis).  Antiope  was  car- 
ried off  hy  Epopeus,  king  of  Sicyon ;  where- 
upon Nycteus,  who  governed  Thebes,  as  the 
guardian  of  Labdacus,  invaded  Sicyon  with  a 
Theban  army.  Nycteus  was  defeated,  and 
died  of  his  wounds",  leaving  his  brother  Lycus 
guardian  of  Labdacus.    [Lycos.] 

NYOTYMENE  (-cs),  daughter  of  Epopeus, 
king  of  Lesbos.  Having  been  dishonored  by 
her  father,  she  concealed  herself  in  the  shade 
of  forests,  where  she  was  metamorphosed  by 
Athene  (Minerva)  into  an  owl. 

NYMPIIAE  (-arum),  female  divinities  of  a 
lower  rank,  with  whom  the  Greeks  peopled 
all  parts  of  nature:  the  sea,  springs,  rivers, 
grottoes,  trees,  and  mountains.  These  nymphs 
were  divided  into  various  classes,  according 
to  the  different  porta  of  nature  of  which  they 
are  the  representatives.  (1)  The  Sea-Xi/mjihs, 
consisting  of  the  Ocedifides,  or  nymphs  of  the 
ocean,  who  were  regarded  as  the  daughters 
of  Oceanus;  and  the  Xereldes  or  XereMes,  the 
nymphs  of  the  Mediterranean,  who  were  re- 
garded as  the  daughters  of  Nereus.— (2)  The 
Xdlddes  or  Xdldes,  the  nymphs  of  fresh  water, 
whether  of  rivers,  lakes,  brooks,  or  springs. 
Many  of  these  nymphs  presided  over  springs, 
which  were  believed  to  inspire  those  who 
drank  of  them.  The  nymphs  themselves 
were,  therefore,  thought  to  be  endowed  with 
prophetic  power,  and  to  be  able  to  inspire 
men.  Hence  all  persons  in  a  state  of  rapture, 
such  as  seers,  poets,  madmen,  etc.,  were  said 
to  be  caught  by  the  nymphs  (lymphati,  lym- 
phatici.)—(3)  Oreddes,  the  nymphs  of  mount- 
ains and  grottoes,  also  called  by  names  de- 


rived from  the  particular  mountains  they  in- 
habited.—(4)  Xdpaeae,  the  nymphs  of  glens. 
— (6)  Dryddes  and  IJdmddry'ddes  (from  fylk), 
nymphs  of  trees,  who  were  believed  to  die 
together  with  the  trees  which  had  been  their 
abode,  and  with  which  they  had  come  into 
existence.  There  was  also  another  class  of 
nymphs,  connected  with  certain  races  or  lo- 
calities, and  usually  named  from  the  places 
with  which  they  are  associated,  as  Nysiades, 
Dodonides,  Lemniae.— -The  sacrifices" offered 
to  nymphs  consisted  of  goats,  lambs,  milk, 
and  oil,  but  never  of  wine.  They  are  repre- 
sented in  works  of  art  as  beautiful  maidens, 
either  quite  naked  or  only  half-covered. 

NYMPHAEUM  (-i),  a  mountain,  with  per- 
haps a  village,  by  the  river  Aous,  near  Apol- 
lonia,  in  Illyricum. 

NYMPHAEUS  (-i).  (1)  A  small  river  of 
Latium,  falling  into  the  sea  above  Astura, 
and  contributing  to  the  formation  of  the 
Pomptine  marshes.— (2)  A  small  river  of 
Armenia,  a  tributary  of  the  upper  Tigris. 

NYSA  or  NYSSA  (-ae),  the  legendary  scene 
of  the  nurture  of  Dionysus  (Bacchus),  who 
was  therefore  called  Xysaeus,  Xys"ius,  Xy*&iis, 
Kfaetu.  Xyx'iaena,  etc.  Hence  the  name  was 
applied  to  several  places  sacred  to  that  god. 
(1)  In  India,  at  the  N.  W.  corner  of  the  Punjab, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Cophen  and 
Choaspes.— (2)  A  city  of  Caria,  on  the  S.  slope 
of  Mount  Messogis.  —  (3)  A  city  of  Cappadocia, 
near  the  Halys,  the  bishopric  of  St.  Gregory 
of  Nyssa. 

NYSEIDES  or  NTSllDES  (-urn),  the 
nymphs  of  Nysa,  who  are  said  to  have  reared 
Dionysus,  and  whose  names  are  Cissei's,  Nysa, 
Erato,  Eriphia,  Bromia,  and  Polyhymno. 
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OARUS  (-i),  a  river  of  Sarmatia,  rising  in 
the  country  of  the  Thyssagetae,  and  falling 
into  the  Palus  Maeotis. 

OASIS  (-is),  the  Greek  form  of  an  Egyptian 
word,  which  was  used  to  denote  a.7i  inland  in 
the  sea  of  sand  of  the  great  Libyan  Desert. 
These  oases  are  preserved  from  the  shifting 
sands  by  steep  hills  of  limestone  round  them, 
and  watered  by  springs,  which  make  them 
fertile  and  habitable.  The  name  is  applied 
especially  to  2  of  these  islands  on  the  W.  of 
Egypt,  which  were  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Egyptians  at  an  early  period.  (1)  Oasis 
Major,  the  Greater  Oasis,  was  situated  7  days' 
journey  VV.  of  Abydos,  and  belonged  to  Upper 
Egypt.  This  Oasis  contains  considerable 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  and  Roman 
periods.— (2)  Oasts  Minob,  the  Lesser  or 
Second  Oasis,  was  a  good  dav's  journey  from 
the  S.YV.  end  of  the  lake  Moeris,  and  be- 
longed to  the  Heptanomis,  or  Middle  Egypt. 
— (3)  A  still  more  celebrated  Oasis  than  either 
of  these  was  that  called  Ammon,  Hammon, 
Ammonium,  Hammonis  Oracui.cm,  from  its 
being  a  chief  seat  of  the  worship  and  oracle 
of  the  god  Ammon.  It  is  now  called  Siicah. 
Its  distance  from  Cairo  is  12  days,  and  from 


the  N.  coast  about  160  statute  miles.  The 
Ammonians  do  not  appear  to  have  been  sub- 
ject to theoldEgyptianmonarchy.  Cambyses, 
after  conquering  Egypt  in  u.o.  525,  sent  an 
army  against  them,  which  was  overwhelmed 
by  the  sands  of  the  desert.  In  b.c.  331,  Alex- 
ander the  Great  visited  the  orac'.e,  which 
hailed  him  as  the  son  of  Zeus  Ammon. 

OAXES.     [Oaxus.] 

OAXUS  (-i),  called  Axrs  (-i)  by  Herodotus, 
a  town  in  the  interior  of  Crete  on  the  river 
Oaxes. 

OBSEQUENS  (-entis),  JULIUS  (-i),  the 
author  of  a  work  entitled  De  Prodigiis  or 
Prodigiorum  Libellus,  of  which  a  portion  is 
extant.    Of  the  writer  nothing  is  known. 

OCXLEA  (-ae),  an  ancient  town  in  Boeotia, 
situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name  falling 
into  the  kike  Copais. 

OCEXNIDES.     [Ntmpiiae.] 

OCElNUS  (-1),  the  god  of  the  water  which 
was  believed  to  snrround  the  whole  earth, 
is  called  the  son  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  the 
husband  of  Tethys,  and  the  father  of  all  the 
river-gods  and  water-nymphs  of  the  whole 
earth.    The  early  Greeks  regarded  the  earth 
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as  a  flat  circle,  which  was  encompassed  by  a 
river  perpetually  flowing  round  it,  and  this 
rivrr  was  Oceanus.  Out  of  and  into  this  river 
the  sun  and  the  stars  were  supposed  to  rise 
and  set  j  and  on  its  banks  were  the  abodes 
of  the  dead.  When  geographical  knowledge 
advanced,  the  name  was  applied  to  the  great 
outt'r  waters  of  the  earth,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  inner  seas,  and  especially  to  the  Atlan- 
tic, or  the  sea  without  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
as  distinguished  from  the  Mediterranean,  or 
the  sea  within  that  limit,  and  thus  the  At- 
lantic is  often  called  simply  Oceanus.  The 
epithet  Atlantic  (Atlauticum  Mare)  was  ap- 
plied to  it  from  the  mythical  position  of 
Atlas  being  on  its  shores. 

OCELUM  (-i),  a  town  in  the  Cottian  Alps, 
was  the  last  place  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  before 
entering  the  territories  of  king  Cottius. 

OCHUS  (-i).  (1)  A  surname  of  Artaxerxes 
III.,  king  of  Persia.  [Autaxerxks  III.]— (2) 
A  great  river  of  Central  Asia,  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  same  as  the  Oxus. 

OCRICtJLUM  (-i :  Otricoli),  a  town  in  Urn- 
bria,  situated  on  the  Tiber,  near  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Nar. 

OCTAVIA  (-ae).  (1)  Sister  of  the  emperor 
Augustus,  married  first  to  C.  Marcellus, 
consul,  b.c.  50,  and  after  his  death  to  Antony, 
the  triumvir,  in  40,  but  the  latter  soon 
abandoned  her  for  Cleopatra.  She  died 
b.o.  11.  She  had  5  children,  3  by  Marcellus, 
a  son  and  2  daughters,  and  2  by  Antony, 
both  daughters.  Her  sou,  M.  Marcellus,  was 
adopted  by  Augustus,  and  was  destined  to  be 
his  successor,  but  died  in  23.  [Marcellus, 
No.  5.]  The  descendants  of  her  2  daugh- 
ters successively  ruled  the  Roman  world. 
[Antonia.]— (2)  Daughter  of  the  emperor 
Claudius  and  Messalina,  and  wife  of  Nero. 
She  was  divorced  by  the  latter,  that  he 
might  marry  his  mistress  Poppaea,  and  was 
shortly  afterwards  put  to  death  by  Nero's 
orders,  a.  i>.  62. 

OCTAVlUS,  the  name  of  a  Roman  gens, 
to  which  the  emperor  Augustus  belonged, 
whose  original  name  was  C.Octavius.  Hence, 
when  he  was  adopted  by  his  great  uncle,  C. 
Julius  Caesar,  he  bore  the  surname  of 
Octavianns.     [Augustus.] 

OCTODtTRUS  (-i:  Martigny),  a  town  of 
the  Veragri  in  the  country  of  the  Helvetii. 

OCTOGESA  (-ae),  a  town  of  the  Ilergetes 
in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  near  the  Iberus, 
probably  S.  of  the  Sicoris. 

OCYPETE.     [Harpyiae.] 

OCYRHOE  (-cs),  daughter  of  the  Centaur 
Chiron. 

ODENATnUS,  the  ruler  of  Palmyra  who 
checked  the  victorious  career  of  the  Persians 
after  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Valerian,  a.d. 
260.  In  return  for  these  services,  Gallienns 
bestowed  upon  Odenathus  the  title  of  Au- 
gustus. He  was  soon  afterwards  murdered, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  wife  Zknouia,  a.d. 
266. 

5DESSUS  (-i:  Varna),  a  Greek  town  in 
Thracia  (in  the  later  Moesia  Inferior)  on  the 
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PontusEuxinus,  was  founded  by  the  Milesians, 
and  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce. 

ODOACER  (-cri),  king  of  the  Heruli,  and 
the  leader  of  the  barbarians  who  overthrew 
the  Western  empire,  a.d.  476.  He  took  the 
title  of  king  of  Italy,  and  reigned  till  hie 
power  was  overthrown  by  Theodoric,  king  of 
the  Goths,  a.d.  493. 

ODRYSAE  (-arum),  the  most  powerful 
people  in  Thrace,  dwelling  in  the  plain  of  the 
Hebrus,  whose  king  Sitalces  in  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  exercised  dominion  over 
almost  the  whole  of  Thrace.  The  poets  often 
use  the  adjective  Odrys\us  in  the  genera* 
sense  of  Thraciau. 

ODYSSEUS.     [Ulysses.] 

OEAGRUS,  or  OEAGER  (-gri),  king  of 
Thrace,  and  father  of  Orpheus  and  Linus. 
Hence  Oedgrlus  is  used  by  the  poets  as  equiv- 
alent to  Thracian. 

OEBALUS  (-i).  (1)  King  of  Sparta,  and 
father  of  Tyndareus.  The  patronymics 
Oebdlldes,  Oebdlis,  and  the  adjective  Oebdllm, 
are  not  only  applied  to  his  descendants,  but 
to  the  Spartans  generally.  Hence  Tarentum 
is  termed  Oebalia  arx,  because  it  was  founded 
by  the  Lacedaemonians ;  and  since  the  Sabines 
were,  according  to  one  tradition,  a  Lacedae- 
monian colony,  we  find  the  Sabine  king  Titus 
Tatius  named  Oebdllus  Titus,  and  the  Sabine 
women  Oebdlldes  matres. — (2)  Son  of  Telon 
by  a  nymph  of  the  stream  Sebethus,  near 
Naples,  ruled  in  Campania. 

OECHALIA  (-ae).  (1)  A  town  in  Thessaly 
on  the  Peneus,  near  Tricca.— (2)  A  town  in 
Messenia  on  the  frontier  of  Arcadia.— (3)  A 
town  of  Euboea  in  the  district  Eretria.— The 
ancients  were  divided  in  opinion  as  to  which 
of  these  places  was  the  residence  of  Eurytus, 
whom  Hercules  defeated  and  slew.  The 
original  legend  probably  belonged  to  the 
Thessalian  Oechalia,  and  was  thence  trans- 
ferred to  the  other  towns. 

OEDIPUS  (-i  or  odis),  son  of  Laius,  king  of 
Thebes,  and  of  Jocasta,  sister  of  Creon.  "His 
father  having  learned  from  an  oracle  that  he 
was  doomed  to  perish  by  the  hands  of  his  own 
eon,  exposed  Oedipus  on  Mount  Cithaeron 
immediately  after  his  birth,  with  his  feet 
pierced  and  tied  together.  The  child  was 
found  by  a  shepherd  of  king  Polybus  of 
Corinth,  and  was  called  from  his  swollen  feet 
Oedipus.  Having  been  carried  to  the  palace, 
the  king  reared  him  as  his  own  child;  but 
when  Oedipus  had  grown  up,  he  was  told  by 
the  oracle  at  Delphi,  which  he  had  gone  to 
consult,  that  he  was  destined  to  slay  his 
father  and  commit  incest  with  his  mother. 
Thinking  that  Polybus  was  his  father,  he  re- 
solved not  to  return  to  Corinth ;  but  on  the 
road  between  Delphi  and  Daulis  he  met  Laius, 
whom  he  slew  in  a  scuflie  without  knowing 
that  he  was  his  father.  In  the  mean  time 
the  celebrated  Sphinx  had  appeared  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Thebes.  Seated  on  a  rock, 
she  put  a  riddle  to  every  Theban  that  passed 
by,  and  whoever  was  unable  to  solve  it  was 
killed  by  the  monster.  This  calamity  induced 
the  Thebans  to  proclaim  that  whoever  should 
deliver  the  country  of  the  Sphinx  should 
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obtain  the  kingdom  and  Jocasta  as  his  wife. 
The  riddle  ran  as  follows :  "A  being  with  4 
feet  has  2  feet  and  3  feet,  and  only  one  voice ; 
but  its  feet  vary,  and  when  it  has  most  it  is 
weakest."  Oedipus  solved  the  riddle  by 
saying  that  it  was  man,  who  in  infancy 
crawls  upon  all  fours,  in  manhood  stands 
erect  upon  2  feet,  and  in  old  age  supports  his 
tottering  legs  with  a  staff.  The  Sphinx 
thereupon  threw  herself  down  from  the  rock. 
Oedipusnow  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Thebes, 
and  married  his  mother,  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  Eteocles,  Polynices,  Antigone, 
and  Ismciie.  In  consequence  of  this  in- 
cestuous alliance,  the  country  of  Thebes  was 
visited  by  a  plague.  The  oracle,  on  being 
consulted,  ordered  that  the  murderer  of  Laius 
should  be  expelled  j  and  the  seer  Tiresias 
told  Oedipus  that  he  was  the  guilty  man. 
Thereupon  Jocasta  hung  herself,  and  Oedipus 
put  out  his  own  eyes,  and  wandered  from 
Thebes,  accompanied  by  his  daughter  An- 
tigone-. In  Attica  he  at  length  found  a  place 
of  refuge;  and  at  Colouus,  near  Athens,  the 
Eumenides  removed  him  from  the  earth. 
The  tragic  fate  of  Oedipus  and  of  his  children 
formed  the  subject  of  many  of  the  noblest  of 
the  Greek  tragedies. 

OENEUS  (-eos,  cl,  or  el),  king  of  Plenron 
and  Calydon  in  Aetolia,  and  husband  of  Al- 
thaea, father  of  Tydeus,  Meleager,  GorgG, 
Deianira,  etc.  He  was  deprived  of  his  king- 
dom by  the  sons  of  his  brother  Agrius.  He 
was  subsequently  avenged  by  his  grandson 
Diomedes,  who  slew  Agrius  and  his  sons,  and 
placed  upon  the  throne  Andraemon,  the  son- 
in  law  of  Oeneuo,  as  the  latter  was  too  old. 
Diomedes  took  his  grandfather  with  him  to 
Peloponnesus,  but  here  he  was  slain  by  two 
of  the  sons  of  Agrius  who  had  escaped  the 
slaughter  of  their  brothers.  Respecting  the 
boar  which  laid  waste  the  lauds  of  Calydon 
in  his  reign,  see  Mkj.eagke. 

OENIADAE  (-arum),  town  of  Acarnania, 
near  the  mouth  oi  the  Achelous,  and  surround- 
ed by  marshes.  The  fortress  Nesus  or  Nisus, 
belonging  to  the  territory  of  Oeniadae,  was 
eituated  in  a  small  lake  near  Oeniadae. 

OENlDES  (-ae),  a  patronymic  from  Oenens, 
and  hence  given  to  Meleager,  son  of  Oenens, 
and  Diomedes,  grandson  of  Oenens. 

OENOmXUS  (-i),  king  of  Pisa  in  Elis,  son 
of  Ares  (Mars)  and  father  of  Hippodamia. 
[Pet.ops.] 

OENONE  (-es),  daughter  of  the  river-god 
Cebren,  and  wife  of  Paris,  before  he  carried 
off  Helen.     [Paeis.] 

OENOPIA  (-ae),  the  ancient  name  of 
Akgina. 

OENOPHYTA  (-orum),  a  town  in  Boeotia, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Asopns,  memorable 
for  the  victory  gained  here  by  the  Athenians 
over  the  Boeotians,  b.c.  456. 

OEN5PION  (-onis),  son  of  Dionysus 
(Bacchus)  and  husband  of  the  nymph  Helice, 
and  father  of  Merope,  with  whom  the  giant 
Orion  fell  in  love.     [Oeion.] 

OENOTRI,  OENOTRIA.     [Itat.ia.] 

OENOTRIDES,  2  small  islands  in  the 
Tyrrhene  sea,  off  the  coast  of  Lucania,  and 


I  opposite  the  town  of  Elea  or  Velia  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Helos. 

OETA  (-ae)  or  OETE  (-es),  a  rugged  pile 
of  mountains  in  the  S.  of  Thessaly,  an  eastern 
branch  of  Mount  Pindus,  extending  along  the 
S.  bank  of  the  Sperchius  to  the  MaTiac  gait  at 
Thermopylae,  thus  forming  the  N.  barrier  of 
Greece  proper.  Respecting  the  pass  of  Mount 
Oeta,  see  Thermopylae.  Oeta  was  celebrated 
in  mythology  as  the  mountain  on  which 
Hercules  burned  himself  to  death. 

OFELLA  (-ae),  a  man  of  sound  sense  and 
of  a  straightforward  character,  whom  Horace 
contrasts  with  the  Stoic  quacks  of  his  time. 
Ofella  was  also  the  name  of  a  family  in  the 
Lucretia  gens. 

OGYGES  (-is),  or  OGYGUS  (-i),  son  of 
Boeotus,  and  the  first  ruler  of  Thebes,  which 
was  called  after  him  Ogvoia.  In  his  reign 
a  great  deluge  is  said  to  have  occurred.  The 
name  of  Ogyges  is  also  connected  with  Attic 
story,  for  in  Attica  an  Ogygian  flood  is  like- 
wise mentioned.  From  Ogyges  the  Thebans 
are  called  by  the  poets  Oaijfftdae,  and  Ogygnts 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  Theban. 

OILEUS  (-cos,  el,  or  el),  king  of  the  Lo- 
crians,  and  father  of  Ajax,  who  is  hence 
called  O'd'idis,  Olluldes,  and  Ajax  Ollel.  He 
was  one  of  the  Argonauts. 

OLBIA  (-ae).  (1)  Narbonensis,  on  a  hill 
called  Olbianus,  E.  of  Telo  Martins.— (2)  A 
city  near  the  N.  end  of  the  E.  side  of  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  with  the  only  good  harbor 
on  this  coast;  and  therefore  the  usual  land- 
ing-place for  persons  coming  from  Rome.— 

(3)  [BOBTBTUBMHU] 

OLCADES  (-um),  a  people  in  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis,  near  the  sources  of  the  Anas,  in  a 
part  of  the  couutry  afterwards  inhabited  by 
the  Oretani. 

OLCINIUM  (-i:  Dulcigno),  a  town  on  the 
coast  of  Illyria. 

OLEXRUS.    [Oi.iarus.] 

OLEN,  a  mythical  personage,  who  is  repre- 
sented as  the  earliest  Greek  lyric  poet.  He  is 
called  both  an  Hyperborean  and  a  Lycian, 
and  is  said  to  have  settled  at  Delos.  His 
name  seems  to  signify  simply  the  jlute-player. 

OLENUS  (-i).  (1)  The  husband  of  Lethaea, 
changed  with  her  into  a  stone. — (2)  A  town 
in  Aetolia,  near  New  Plenron,  destroyed  by 
the  Aetolians  at  an  early  period.— (3)  A  town 
in  Achaia,  between  Patrae  and  Dyme.  The 
goat  Amalthaea,  which  suckled  the  infant 
Zeus  (Jupiter),  is  called  Olenia  capella  by  the 
poets,  either  because  the  goat  was  supposed 
to  have  been  born  near  the  town  of  Olenns, 
and  to  have  been  subsequently  transferred  to 
Crete,  or  because  the  nymph  Amalthaea,  to 
whom  the  goat  belonged,  was  a  daughter  of 
Olenns. 

OLIARUS  or  OLElRUS  (-i),  a  small  island 
in  the  Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  W.  of 
Paros. 

(3LISIPO  (Lisbon),  a  town  in  Lusitania, 
near  the  mouth  of  die  Tagus. 

OLYMPIA   (-ae),   a    small   plain   in   Elis, 

bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  river  Alphens,  and 

1  on  the  W.  by  the  river  Cladeus,  in  which  the 
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Olympic  games  were  celebrated.  In  this  plain 
was  the  sacred  grove  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  called 
Altis.  The  Altis  and  its  immediate  neigh- 
borhood were  adorned  with  numerous  tem- 
ples, statues,  and  public  buildings,  to  which 
the  general  appellation  ofOlympia  was  given  ; 
but  there  was  no  town  of  this  name.  Among 
the  numerous  temples  in  the  Altis  the  most 
celebrated  was  the  Olympieum,  or  temple  of 
Zeus  Olympius,  which  contained  the  master- 
piece of  Greek  art,  the  colossal  statue  of  Zeus 
by  Phidias.  The  statue  was  made  of  ivory 
and  gold,  and  the  god  was  represented  as 
eeated  on  a  throne  of  cedar  wood,  adorned 
with  gold,  ivory,  ebony,  and  precious  stones. 
The  Olympic  games  were  celebrated  from  the 
earliest  times  in  Greece.  There  was  an  in- 
terval of  4  years  between  each  celebration 
of  the  festival,  which  interval  was  called  an 
Olympiad:  but  the  Olympiads  were  not  em- 
ployed as  a  chronological  era  till  the  victory 
of  Coroebus  in  the  foot-race,  b.o.  776.  An 
account  of  the  Olympic  games  and  of  the 
Olympiads  is  given  in  the  Diet,  of  Antiq. 

OLYMPIAS  (-adis),  wife  of  Philip  II.,  king 
of  Macedonia,  and  mother  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  was  the  daughter  of  Neoptolemus  I., 
kiiiLT  of  Epirus.  She  withdrew  from  Mace- 
donia when  Philip  married  Cleopatra,  the 
niece  of  Attains  (b.o.  337);  and  it  was  gen- 
erally believed  that  she  lent  her  support  to 
the  assassination  of  Philip  in  336.  In  the 
troubled  times  which  followed  the  death  of 
Alexander  she  played  a  prominent  part.  Iu 
317  she  seized  the  supreme  power  in  Mace- 
donia, and  put  to  death  Philip  Arrhidaeus 
and  his  wife  Eurydice.  But  bein^  attacked 
by  Caasander,  she  took  refuge  in  Pydna,  and 
on  the  surrender  of  this  place  after  a  long 
siege,  she  was  put  to  death  by  Cassander 
(b.c.  316). 

OLYMPIUS,  the  Olympian,  a  surname  of 
Zeus  (Jupiter),  Hercules,  the  Muses  (Olym- 
plddes),  and  in  general  of  all  the  gods  who 
were  believed  to  live  in  Olympus,  in  contra- 
distinction from  the  gods  of  the  lower  world. 

OLYMPUS  (-i).  (I)  The  range  of  mount- 
ains separating  Macedonia  and  Thessaly, 
but  more  specifically  the  eastern  part  of  the 
chain  forming  at  its  termination  the  northern 
wall  of  the  vale  of  Tempe.  Its  height  is  about 
9700  feet,  and  its  chief  summit  is  covered  with 
perpetual  snow.  In  the  Greek  mythology, 
Olympus  was  the  residence  of  the  dynasty  of 
gods  of  which  Zeus  (Jupiter)  was  the  head. 
The  early  poets  believed  that  the  gods  actually 
lived  on  the  top  of  this  mountain.  Even  the 
fable  of  the  giants  scaling  heaven  must  be 
understood  in  a  literal  sense;  not  that  they 
placed  Pelion  and  Ossa  upon  the- top  of  Olym- 
pus to  reach  the  still  higher  heaven,  but  that 
they  piled  Pelion  on  the  top  of  Ossa,  and 
both  on  the  lower  slopes  of  Olympus,  to  scale 
the  summit  of  Olympus  itself,  the  abode  of 
the  gods.  Homer  describes  the  gods  as 
having  their  several  palaces  on  the  summit 
of  Olympus;  as  spending  the  day  in  the  pal- 
ace of  Zeus,  round  whom  they  sit  in  solemn 
conclave,  while  the  younger  gods  dance  be- 
fore them,  and  the  Muses  entertain  them  with 
the  lyre  and  song.    They  are  shut  out  from 


the  view  of  men  upon  the  earth  by  a  wall  of 
clouds,  the  gates  of  which  are  kept  by  the 
Hours.  In  the  later  poets,  however,  the  real 
abode  of  the  gods  is  transferred  from  the 
summit  of  Olympus  to  the  vault  of  heaven 
(i.  e.  the  sky)  itself.  —  (2)  A  chain  of  lofty 
mountains  in  the  N.W.  of  Asia  Minor,  usu- 
ally called  the  Mysiau  Olympus. 

OLYNTHUS  (-i),  a  town  of  Chalcidice,  at 
the  head  of  the  Toronaic  gulf,  and  the  most 
important  of  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast  of 
Macedonia.  It  was  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
federacy of  ail  the  Greek  towns  in  its  neigh- 
borhood, and  maintained  its  independence, 
except  for  a  short  interval,  when  it  was 
subject  to  Sparta,  till  it  was  taken  and 
destroyed  by  Philip,  b.c.  347.  The  Olynthiac 
orations  of  Demosthenes  were  delivered  by 
the  orator  to  urge  the  Athenians  to  send 
assistance  to  the  city  when  it  was  attacked 
by  Philip. 

OMBI  (-orum),  the  last  great  city  of  Upper 
Egypt,  except  Syene,  stood  on  the  E.  bank  of 
the  Nile,  in  the  Ombites  Nomos,  and  was 
celebrated  as  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the 
worship  of  the  crocodile.  Juvenal's  15th 
satire  is  founded  on  a  religious  war  between 
the  people  of  Ombi  and  those  of  Tentyra,  who 
hated  the  crocodile. 

OMPHXLE  (-es),  a  queen  of  Lydia,  daugh- 
ter of  Iardanus,  and  wife  of  Tmolus,  after 
whose  death  she  reigned  herself.  The  story 
of  Hercules  serving  her  as  a  slave,  and  of  his 
wearing  her  dress,  while  Omphale  put  on  the 
skin  and  carried  the  club,  is  related  elsewhere 
(p.  192). 


Omphale  and  Hercules.     (Farnese  Group,  now 
at  Naples.) 
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ONCHESMUS  or  ONCHISMUS  (-i),  a  sea- 
port town  of  Epirus,  opposite  Corcyra. 

ONCHESTUS  (-i).  (1)  An  aucient  town  of 
Boeotia,  situated  a  little  S.  of  the  lake  Copals, 
near  Haliartus,  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Onchestus,  son  of  Poseidon  (Neptune). — (2) 
A  river  in  Thessaly,  flowing  by  Cynoscepha- 
lae,  and  falling  into  the  lake  BoebCis. 

OXOMACRlTUS  (-i),  an  Athenian,  who 
lived  about  n.o.  520-4S5,  and  made  a  collec- 
tion of  the  ancient  oracles.  Being  detected 
in  interpolating  an  oracle  of  Musaeus,  he  was 
banished  from  Athens  by  Hipparchus,  the 
son  of  Pisistratus. 

OPHION  f-onis).  (1)  One  of  the  Titans— 
(2)  One  of  the  companions  of  Cadmus.— (3) 
Father  of  the  Centaur  Amycus,  who  is  hence 
called  Ophlfiiftdes. 

OPHITJSA  or  OPHIUSSA  (-ae),  a  name 
given  to  many  ancient  places  from  their 
abounding  in  snakes.  It  was  an  ancient 
name  both  of  Rhodes  and  Cyprus,  whence 
Ovid  speaks  of  Oph\us\a  arvd,  that  is,  Cyp- 
rian. 

OPICI.    [Osor.] 

OPTMlUS  (-i),  L.,  consul  n.o.  121,  when  he 
took  the  leading  part  in  the  proceedings  which 
ended  in  the  murder  of  C.  Gracchus.  Being 
afterwards  convicted  of  receiving  a  bribe  from 
Jugurtha,  he  went  into  exile  to  Dyrrachinm 
in  Epirus,  where  he  died  in  great  poverty. 
The  year  in  which  he  was  consul  was  remark- 
able for  the  extraordinary  heat  of  the  autumn, 
and  the  vintage  of  this  year  long  remained 
celebrated  as  the  Vinuni  Opimianum. 

OPITERGIUM  (-i:  Oderzo),  a  Roman  col- 
ony in  Veuetia,  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  on  the  river 
Liqnentia. 

OPPIANUS  (-i),  the  author  of  2  Greek 
hexameter  poems  still  extant,  one  on  fishing, 
entitled  Halieutica,  and  the  other  on  hunting, 
entitled  Cynegetica.  Modern  critics,  however, 
have  shown  that  these  2  poems  were  written 
by  2  different  persons  of  this  name.  The 
author  of  the  Halicutica  was  a  native  of  Ana- 
zarba  or  Corycus,  in  Cilicia,  and  flourished 
about  A.i).  180.  The  author  of  the  Cynegetica 
was  a  native  of  Apamea  or  Pella,  in  Syria, 
and  flourished  about  a.d.  200. 

OPPIUS,  the  name  of  a  Roman  gens.— (1) 
C.  Oppius,  tribune  of  the  plebs  u.c.  213,  car- 
ried a  law  to  curtail  the  expenses  and  luxuries 
of  Roman  women.— (2)  C.  Oppltjs,  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  C.  Julius  Caesar,  whose  private 
affairs  he  managed  in  conjunction  with  Cor- 
nelius Balbus. 

OPS  {gen.  Opis),  the  wife  of  Satnrnns,  and 
the  Roman  goddess  of  plenty  and  fertility,  as 
is  indicated  by  her  name,  which  is  connect- 
ed with  opimus,  opulentus,  inops,  and  copia. 
She  was  especially  the  protectress  of  agri- 
culture. 

OPtTS  (-untis),  a  town  of  Locris,  from  which 
the  Opuntian  Locrians  derived  their  name. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  Patroclus. 

ORBlLlUS  PUPILLUS  (-i),  a  Roman 
grammarian  and  schoolmaster,  best  known  to 
us  from  his  having  been  the  teacher  of  Horace, 
who  gives  him  the  epithet  of  plagosvs,  from 


the  severe  floggings  which  his  pupils  received 
from  him.  He  was  a  native  of  Beneventum, 
and  after  serving  as  an  apparitor  of  the  mag- 
istrates, and  also  as  a  soldier  in  the  army,  he 
settled  at  Rome  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age, 
in  the  consulship  of  Cicero,  b.o.  03.  He  lived 
nearly  100  years. 

ORCADES  (-urn :  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles), 
a  group  of  several  small  islands  off  the  N. 
coast  of  Britain,  with  which  the  Romans  first 
became  acquainted  when  Agricola  sailed 
rouud  the  N.  of  Britain. 

ORCHOMENUS  (-i).  (1)  An  ancient, 
wealthy,  and  powerful  city  of  Boeotia,  the 
capitafof  the  Minyans  in  the  ante-historical 
ages  of  Greece,  and  hence  called  by  Homer 
the  Minyan  Orchomenos.  It  was  situated 
N.W.  of  the  lake  Copals,  on  the  river  Cephis- 
SU8.  Sixty  years  after  the  Trojan  war  it  was 
taken  by  the  Boeotians,  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Boeotian  League.  It  continued  to 
exist  as  an  independent  town  till  b.c.  367, 
when  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the 
Thebans  :  and  though  subsequently  restored, 
it  never  recovered  "its  former  prosperity. — 
(2)  An  ancient  town  of  Arcadia,  situated 
N.W.  of  Mantinea. 

ORCUS.     [Hadks.J 

ORDOVICES  (-urn),  a  people  in  the  W.  of 
Britain,  opposite  the  island  Mona  (Anglesey), 
occupying  the  N.  portion  of  the  modern  Wales. 

OREXDES.     [Nympiiae.] 

ORESTAE  (-arum),  a  people  in  the  N.  of 
Epirus,  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia,  original- 
ly independent,  but  afterwards  snbject  to  the 
Macedonian  monarchs. 

5RESTES  (-ae  and  is),  son  of  Agamemnon 
and  Clytaemnestra.  On  the  murder  of  his 
father  by  Aegisthus  and  Clytaemnestra,  Ores- 
tes was  saved  from  the  same  fate  by  his  sister 
Electra,  who  caused  him  to  be  secretly  carried 
to  Strophius,  king  in  Phoeis,  who  was  married 
to  Anaxibia,  the  sister  of  Agamemnon.  There 
he  formed  a  close  and  intimate  friendship 
with  the  king's  son  Pylades  ;  and  when  he 
had  grown  up,  he  repaired  secretly  to  Argos 
along  with  his  friend,  and  avenged  his  father's 
death  by  slaying  Clytaemnestra  and  Aegis- 
thus. After  the  murder  of  his  mother  he  was 
seized  with  madness,  and  fled  from  land  to 
land,  pursued  by  the  Erinyes  or  Furies.  At 
length,  on  the  advice  of  Apollo,  he  took  refuge 
in  the  temple  of  Athena  (Minerva),  at  Athens, 
where  he  was  acquitted  by  the  court  of  the 
Areopagus,  which  the  goddess  had  appoint- 
ed to  decide  his  fate.  According  to  another 
story,  Apollo  told  him  that  he  could  only  re- 
cover from  his  madness  by  bringing  the  statue 
of  Artemis  (Diana)  from  the  Tauric  Cherso- 
nesus.  Accordingly  he  went  to  this  country 
along  with  his  friend  Pylades;  but  on  their 
arrival  they  were  seized  by  the  natives,  iu 
order  to  be  sacrificed  to  Artemis,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  country.  But  Iphigenia, 
the  priestess  of  Artemis,  was  the  sister  of 
Orestes,  and,  after  recognizing  each  other,  all 
three  escaped  with  the  statue  of  the  goddess. 
After  his  return  to  Peloponnesus,  Orestes 
took  possession  of  his  father's  kingdom  at 
Mycenae,  and  married  Hermione,  the  daugh- 


Orpheus  and  Eurydiok.    (Villa  Albani.) 
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ter  of  Menelaus,  after  slaying  Neoptolemus. 
[Hermione;  Neoi'tolkmcb.] 

OKKSTILLA,  AURELIA.     [Aubelia.] 

CRETAN I  (-Oram),  a  powerful  people  in 
the  S.W.  of  Hispauia  Tarraconeusis. 

OREUS  (-i),  a  town  in  the  N.  of  Enboea, 
originally  called  Hestiaea  or  Histiaea.  Hav- 
ing revolted  from  the  Athenians  in  u.o.  445, 
it  was  taken  by  Pericles,  its  inhabitants  ex- 
pelled, and  their  place  supplied  by  2000 
Athenians. 

ORICUM  or  ORICUS  (-i),  an  important 
Greek  town  on  the  coast  of  Illyria,  near  the 
Ceraunian  mountains  and  the  frontiers  of 
Epirus. 

ORION  and  ORION  (-onis  and  onis),  son 
of  Ilyrieus,  of  Hyria  in  Boeotia,  a  handsome 
giant  and  hunter.  Having  come  to  Chios, 
he  fell  in  love  with  Merope,  the  daughter  of 
Oenopion ;  his  treatment  of  the  maiden  so 
exasperated  her  father,  that,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Dionysus  (Bacchus),  he  deprived  the 
giant  of  his  sight.  Being  informed  by  an 
oracle  that  he  should  recover  his  sight  if  he 
exposed  his  eyeballs  to  the  rays  of  the  rising 
sun,  Orion  found  his  way  to  the  island  of 
Lemnos,  where  Hephaestus  (Vulcan)  gave  him 
Cedalion  as  his  guide,  who  led  him  to  the  East. 
After  the  recovery  of  his  sight  he  lived  as  a 
hunter  along  with  Artemis  (Diana).  The  cause 
of  his  death  is  related  variously.  According 
to  some,  Orion  was  carried  <  >ff  by  Eos  (Aurora), 
who  had  fallen  in  love  with  him;  but  as  this 
was  displeasing  to  the  gods,  Artemis  killed 
him  with  an  arrow  in  Ortygia.  According  to 
others,  he  was  beloved  by  Artemis;  and 
Apollo,  indignant  at  his  sister's  affection  for 
him,  asserted  that  she  was  unable  to  hit  with 
her  arrow  a  distant  point  which  he  showed 
her  in  the  sea.  She  thereupon  took  aim,  the 
arrow  hit  its  mark,  but  the  mark  was  the 
head  of  Orion,  who  was  swimming  in  the  sea. 
A  third  account,  which  Horace  follows,  states 
that  he  offered  violence  to  Artemis,  and  was 
killed  by  the  goddess  with  one  of  her  arrows. 
A  fourth  account  states  that  he  was  stung  to 
death  by  a  scorpion  ;  and  that  Aesculapius 
was  slain  by  Zeus  (Jupiter)  with  a  flash 
of  lightning,  when  he  attempted  to  recall  the 
giant  to  life.  After  his  death,  Orion  was 
placed  among  the  stars,  where  he  appears  as 
a  giant  with  a  girdle,  sword,  a  lion's  skin, 
and  a  club.  The  constellation  of  Orion  set 
at  the  commencement  of  November,  at  which 
time  storms  and  rain  were  frequent;  hence 
he    is    often    called    imbrifer,  nimboaxis,  or 

5RITHYTA  (-ae),  daughter  of  Erechtheus, 
king  of  Athens,  and  of  Praxithea,  who  was 
seized  by  Boreas,  and  carried  off  to  Thrace, 
where  she  became  the  mother  of  Cleopatra, 
Chionc,  Zetes,  and  Calais. 
.  ORMENUS  (-i),  son  of  Cercaphus,  and 
father  of  Amyntor.  Hence  Amyntor  is  called 
Or, a,  t&dia,  and  Astydamla,  his  grand-daugh- 
ter, Orn 

ORNEAE  (-arum),  an  ancient  town  of 
Argolis,  near  the  frontiers  of  the  territory  of 
Phlius,  subdued  by  the  Argives  in  the  Pelo- 
pouuesian  war,  u.o.  415. 


ORODES  (-ae),  the  names  of  2  kings  of 
Parthia.    [Arsaoes  XIV.,  XVII.] 

ORONTES  (-is  or  ae),  the  largest  river  of 
Syria,  rising  in  the  Anti-Libanus,  flowing  past 
Autiocb,  and  falling  into  the  sea  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Pieria. 

OROPUS  (-i),  a  town  on  the  eastern  front- 
iers of  Boeotia  and  Attica,  was  long  an 
object  of  contention  between  the  Boeotians 
and  Athenians.  It  finally  remained  perma- 
nently in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians.  I. 

ORPHEUS  {gen.  -eos, ei,  or  el;  dat.  -el  or  eo; 
ace.  -ea  or  eum  ;  voc.  -eu ;  abl.  -eo),  a  mythical 
personage,  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  poets  who  lived  before 
the  time  of  Homer.  The  common  story  about 
him  ran  as  follows:  Orpheus,  the  son  of 
Oeagrus  and  Calliope,  lived  in  Thrace  at  the 
period  of  the  Argonauts,  whom  he  accom- 
panied in  their  expedition.  Presented  with 
the  lyre  by  Apollo,  and  instructed  by  the 
Muses  in  its  use,  he  enchanted  with  its 
music  not  only  the  wild  beasts,  but  the  trees 


Orpheus.    (From  a  Mosaic.) 

and  rocks  upon  Olympus,  so  that  they  moved 
from  their  places  to  follow  the  sound  of  his 
golden  harp.  After  his  return  from  the 
Argonautic  expedition,  he  took  up  his  abode 
in  Thrace,  where  he  married  the  nymph 
Eurydice.  His  wife  having  died  of  the  bite 
of  a'serpent,  he  followed  her  into  the  abodes 
of  Hades.     Here  the  charms  of  his  lyre  sus- 

E ended  the  torments  of  the  damned,  and  won 
ack  his  wife  from  the  most  inexorable  of 
all  the  deities.  His  prayer,  however,  was  only 
granted  upon  this  condition,  that  he  should 
not  look  back  upon  his  restored  wife  till  they 
had  arrived  in  the  upper  world.  At  the  very 
moment  when  they  were  about  to  pass  the 
fatal  bounds,  the  anxiety  of  love  overcame 
the  poet:  he  looked  round  to  see  that  Eury- 
dice was  following  him :  and  he  beheld  her 
C&agQt  back  into  the  infernal  regions.  His 
grief  for  the  loss  of  Eurydice  led  him  to  treat 
with  contempt  the  Thracian  women,  who  in 
revenge  tore  him  to  pieces  under  the  excite- 
ment of  their  Bacchanalian  orgies.  After  his 
death  the  Muses  collected  the  fragments  of 
his  body  and  buried  them  at  Libethra,  at  the 
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foot  of  Olympus.  His  head  was  thrown  into 
the  Hebrus,  down  which  it  rolled  to  the  sea, 
and  was  borne  across  to  Lesbos.  His  lyre 
was  also  said  to  have  been  carried  to  Lesbos  ; 
but  both  traditions  are  simply  poetical  ex- 
pressions of  the  historical  fact  that  Lesbos 
was  the  first  great  seat  of  the  music  of  the 
lyre.  The  astronomers  taught  that  the  lyre 
of  Orpheus  was  placed  by  Zeus  (Jupiter) 
among  the  stars,  at  the  intercession  of  Apollo 
and  the  Muses.  Many  poems  ascribed  to 
Orpheus  were  curreut  in  the  flourishing  period 
of  Greek  literature ;  but  the  extant  poems 
bearing  the  name  of  Orpheus  are  the  forgeries 
of  Christian  grammarians  and  philosophers 
of  the  Alexandrian  school,  though  among 
the  fragments  which  form  a  part  of  the  col- 
lection are  some  genuine  remains  of  the 
Orphic  poetry  known  to  the  earlier  Greek 
writers. 

ORTHlA  (-ae),  a  surname  of  Artemis  at 
Sparta,  at  whose  altar  the  Spartan  boys  had 
to  undergo  the  flogging  called  diamastigosis. 

ORTHRUS  (-i),  the  two-headed  dog  of 
Geryones.     (See  p.  192.) 

ORTtGlA  (-ae)  and  ORTYGIE  (-es).  (1) 
The  ancient  name  of  Deloa.  Since  Artemis 
(Diana)  and  Apollo  were  born  at  Delos,  the 
poets  sometimes  call  the  goddess  Ortygia,  and 
give  the  name  of  Ortygiae  botes  to  the  oxen 
of  Apollo.  The  ancients  connected  the  name 
with  Ortyx,  a  quail.— (2)  An  island  near  Syr- 
acuse. [Syraousak.]— (3)  A  grove  nearEph- 
esus,  in  which  the  Ephesians  pretended  that 
Apollo  and  Artemis  were  born.  Hence  the 
Cayster,  which  flowed  near  Ephesus,  is  called 
Ortggiu8  Cayster. 

OSCA  (-ae :  Hitesca,  In  Arragonia),  an  im- 
portant town  of  the  Ilergetes,  and  a  Roman 
colony  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  Bn  the  road 
from  Tarraco  to  Ilerda,  with  silver  mines. 

OSCI  or  OPICI  (-orum),  one  of  the  most 
ancient  tribes  of  Italy,  inhabiting  the  centre 
of  the  peninsula,  especially  Campania  and 
Samnium.  They  were  subdued  by  the  Sabines 
and  Tyrrhenians,  and  disappeared  from  his- 
tory at  a  comparatively  early  period.  They 
are  identified  by  many  writers  with  the  Auso- 
nes  or  Aurunci.  The  Oscan  language  was 
closely  connected  with  the  other  ancient 
Italian  dialects,  out  of  which  the  Latin  lan- 
guage was  formed ;  and  it  continued  to  be 
spoken  by  the  people  of  Campania  long  after 
the  Oscans  had  disappeared  as  a  separate 
people.  A  knowledge  of  it  was  preserved  at 
Rome  by  the  Fabulae  Atellanae,  which  were 
a  species  of  farce  or  comedy  written  in 
Oscan. 

OSIRIS  (-is  and  idis),  the  great  Egyptian 
divinity,  and  husband  of  Isis,  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  king  of  Egypt,  and  to  have 
reclaimed  his  subjects  from  a  barbarous  life 
by  teaching  them  agriculture,  and  by  enact- 
ing wise  laws.  He  afterwards  traveled  into 
foreign  lands,  spreading  wherever  he  went 
the  blessings  of  civilization.  On  his  return 
to  Egypt  he  was  murdered  by  his  brother 
Typhou,  who  cut  his  body  into  pieces,  and 
threw  them  into  the  Nile.  After  a  long 
search  Isis  discovered  the  mangled  remains 
of  her  husband,  and  with  the  assistance  of 


her  son  Horns  defeated  Typhon,  and  re- 
covered the  sovereign  power,  which  Typhon 
had  usurped.    [Isie.] 

OSROENE  (-es),  a  district  in  the  N.  of 
Mesopotamia,  separated  by  the  Chaboras 
from  Mygdonia  on  the  E.,  and  from  the  rest 
of  Mesopotamia  on  the  S.  Its  capital  was 
Edessa. 

OSSA  (-ae),  a  celebrated  mountain  in  the 
N.  of  Thessaly,  connected  with  Pelion  on  the 
S.E.,  and  divided  from  Olympus  on  the  N.W. 
by  the  vale  of  Tempe.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
legend  of  the  war  of  th?  Giants,  respecting 
which  see  Olympds. 

OSTIA  (-ae :  Ostia),  a  town  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Tiber,  and  the  harbor  of  Rome, 
from  which  it  was  distant  10  miles  by  land, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  left  arm  of  the 
river.  It  was  founded  by  Ancus  Martius,  the 
4th  king  of  Rome,  was  a" Roman  colony,  and 
became  an  important  and  flourishing  town. 
The  emperor  Claudius  constructed  a  new  and 
better  harbor  on  the  right  arm  of  the  Tiber, 
which  was  enlarged  and  improved  by  Trajan. 
This  new  harbor  was  called  simply  Portus 
liomanus  or  Portus  Augusti,  and  around  it 
there  sprang  up  a  flourishing  town,  also 
called  Portus.  The  old  town  of  Ostia,  whose 
harbor  had  been  already  partly  filled  up  by 
sand,  now  sank  into  insignificance,  and  only 
continued  to  exist  through  its  salt-works  (sa~ 
linae),  which  had  been  established  by  Ancus 
Martius. 

OSTORiUS  SCAPULA.    [Scapula.] 

OTHO  (-Onis),  L.  ROSCIUS  (-i),  tribune  of 
the  plebs  b.c  07,  when  he  carried  the  law 
which  gave  to  the  equites  a  special  place  at 
the  public  spectacles,  in  fourteen  rows  or 
seats  (in  quattuordecim  gradibus  sive  ordini- 
bus),  next  to  the  place  of  the  senators,  which 
was  in  the  orchestra.  This  law  was  very 
unpopular;  and  in  Cicero's  consulship  (63) 
there  was  such  a  riot  occasioned  by  the 
obnoxious  measure  that  it  required  all  his 
eloquence  to  allay  the  agitation. 

OTHO  (-onis),  M.  SALVlUS,  Roman  em- 
peror from  January  15th  to  April  16th,  a.d. 
69,  was  born  in  32.  He  was  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  Nero  in  his  debaucheries ;  but 
when  the  emperor  took  possession  of  his  wife, 
the  beautiful  but  profligate  Poppaea  Sabina, 
Otho  was  sent  as  governor  to  Lusitania, which 
he  administered  with  credit  during  the  last 
10  years  of  Nero's  life.  Otho  attached  him- 
self to  Galba,  when  he  revolted  against  Nero, 
in  the  hope  of  being  adopted  by  him,  and 
succeeding  to  the  empire.  But  when  Galba 
adopted  L.  Piso,  on  the  10th  of  January,  69, 
Otho  formed  a  conspiracy  against  Galba*  and 
was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  soldiers  at 
Rome,  who  put  Galba  to  death.  Meantime 
Vitellius  had  been  proclaimed  emperor  at 
Cologne  by  the  German  troops  on  the  3d  of 
January.  When  this  news  reached  Otho,  he 
marched  into  the  N.  of  Italy  to  oppose  the 
generals  of  Vitellius.  His  army  was  defeated 
in  a  decisive  battle  near  Bedriacum,  where- 
upon he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  at  Brixel- 
lum,  in  the  37th  year  of  his  age. 

OTHRYADES  and  OTHRYADES  (-ae). 
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(1)  A  patronymic  given  to  Panthous  or  Pan- 
thus,  the  Trojan  priest  of  Apollo,  as  the  son 
ofOthrys.— (2)  The  survivor  of  the  300  Spar- 
tan champions  who  fought  with  the  300 
Arrives  for  the  possession  of  Thyrea.  Being 
ashamed  to  return  to  Sparta  as  the  only  sur- 
vivor, he  slew  himself  on  the  field  of  battle. 

OTHRYS  and  OTHRYS  (-v6s),  a  lofty  range 
of  mountains  in  the  S.  of  Thessaly,  extending 
from  Mount  Tymphrestus,  or  the  most  S.-ly 
part  of  Piudus,  to  the  E.  coast.  It  shut  in  the 
great  Thessalian  plain  on  the  S. 

OTUS  (-i),  and  his  brother,  EPHIALTES, 
are    better    known    by   their   name   of  the 

Al'~>~l'!<W.       [Al.OF.U8.] 

OVIDIUS  NASO,  P.  (-finis),  the  Roman 
poet,  was  born  at  Snlmo,  in  the  country  of 
the  Peligni,  ou  the  '20th  of  March,  b.c.  43.  He 
was  descended  from  an  aucient  equestrian 
family.  He  was  destined  to  be  a  pleader, 
and  studied  rhetoric  under  Arellius  Fuscus 
and  Porcius  Latro.  His  education  was  com- 
pleted at  Athens,  and  he  afterwards  traveled 
with  the  poet  Macer  in  Asia  and  Sicily.  His 
love  for  poetry  led  him  to  desert  the  practice 
of  the  law  j  but  he  was  made  one  of  the 
Centumviri,  or  judges  who  tried  testamentary, 
and  even  criminal  causes;  and  iu  due  time 
he  was  promoted  to  be  one  of  the  Decemviri, 
who  presided  over  the  court  of  the  Centum- 
viri. He  married  twice  in  early  life  at  the 
desire  of  his  parents,  but  he  speedily  divorced 
each  of  his  wives  in  succession,  and  lived  a 
life  of  licentious  gallantry.  He  afterwards 
married  a  third  wife,  whom  he  appears  to 
have  sincerely  loved,  and  by  whom  he  had  a 
daughter,  Perilla.  After  living  for  many 
years  at  Rome,  and  enjoying  the  favor  of 
Augustus,  he  was  suddenly  banished  by  the 
emperor  to  Tomi,  a  town  on  the  Enxine,  near 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  The  pretext  of 
his  banishment  was  his  licentious  poem  on 
the  Art  of  Love  (Ars  Amatoria),  which  had 


been  published  nearly  10  years  previously; 
but  the  real  cause  of  his  exile  is  unknown. 
It  is  supposed  by  some  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  an  intrigue  with  the  younger  Julia, 
the  granddaughter  of  the  emperor  Augustus, 
who  was  banished  iu  the  same  year  with 
Ovid.  Ovid  draws  an  affecting  picture  of  the 
miseries  to  which  he  was  exposed  in  his 
place  of  exile.  He  sought  some  relief  in  the 
exercise  of  his  poetical  talents.  Not  only  did 
he  write  several  of  his  Latin  poems  in  his 
exile,  but  he  likewise  acquired  the  language 
of  the  Getae,  in  which  he  composed  some 

?oems  in  honor  of  Augustus.  He  died  at 
omi,  iu  the  60th  year  of  his  age,  a.d.  18. 
Besides  his  amatory  poems,  the  most  im- 
portant of  his  extant  works  are  the  Metavwr- 
phonea,  consisting  of  such  legends  or  fables  as 
involved  a  transformation,  from  the  Creation 
to  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  last  being 
that  emperor's  change  into  a  star:  the  Fasti, 
which  is  a  sort  of  poetical  Roman  calendar; 
and  the  Tristia,  and  Epistles  ex  Ponto,  which 
are  elegies  written  during  his  banishment. 

0XUS  or  0XUS  (-i :  Jihotin  or  Amou), 
a  great  river  of  Central  Asia,  forming  the 
boundary  between  Sogdiana  on  the  N.  and 
Bactria  and  Margiana  on  the  S.,and  falling 
into  the  Caspian.  The  Jihoun  now  flows  into 
the  S.W.  corner  of  the  Sea  of  Aral ;  but  there 
are  still  distinct  traces  of  a  channel  in  a 
S.W.-ly  direction  from  the  Sea  of  Aral  to 
the  Caspian,  by  which  at  least  a  portion,  and 
probably  the  whole,  of  the  waters  of  the 
Oxns  found  their  way  into  the  Caspian.  The 
Oxus  occupies  an  important  place  in  history, 
having  been  in  nearly  all  ages  the  extreme 
boundary  between  the  great  monarchies  of 
south  western  Asia  and  the  hordes  which 
wander  over  the  central  steppes.  Herodotus 
does  not  mention  the  Oxns  by  name,  but  it  is 
supposed  to  be  the  river  which  he  calls 
Araxes. 


P. 


PACHYNUS  or  PACHYNUM  (-ft,  a  prom- 
ontory at  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Sicily. 

PACORUS  (-i).  (1)  Son  of  Orodes  I.,  king  of 
Parthia.  His  history  is  given  under  Absaof.3 
XIV.— (2)  King  of  Parthia.   [Arsacks  XXIV.] 

PACTOLUS  (-i),  a  small  but  celebrated 
river  of  Lydia,  rising  on  Mount  Tmolus,  and 
flowing  past  Sard  is  into  the  Hermus.  The 
golden  sands  of  Pactolus  have  passed  into  a 
proverb,  and  were  one  of  the  sources  of  the 
wealth  of  ancient  Lydia.   (See  illusU  on  p.  282.) 

PACTYE  (-es),  a  town  in  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus,  on  the  Propontis,  to  which  Al- 
sibiades  retired  when  he  was  banished  by  the 
Athenians,  u.c.  407. 

PA.CUVIUS  (-i),  M.,  the  greatest  of  the 
Roman  tragic  poets,  was  born  about  i$.o.  220, 
at  Brundusium,  and  was  the  son  of  the  sister 
of  Enniti3.  After  living  many  years  at  Rome, 
where  he  acquired  great  reputation  as  a 
painter  ns  well  as  a  poet,  he  returned  to 
Brundusium,  where  he  died  in  the  90th  year 


of  his  age,  b.o.  130.  His  tragedies  were 
taken  from  the  great  Greek  writers;  but  he 
did  not  confine  himself,  like  his  predecessors, 
to  mere  translation,  but  worked  up  his  mate- 
rials with  more  freedom  and  iudepeudeut 
judgment. 

PADUS  (-i:  Po),  the  chief  river  of  Italy, 
identified  by  the  Roman  poets  with  the  fabu- 
lous Eridanus,  from  which  amber  was  ob- 
tained. This  notion  appears  to  have  arisen 
from  the  Phoenician  vessels  receiving  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Padus  the  amber  which  had 
been  transported  by  land  from  the  coasts  of 
the  Baltic  to  those  of  the  Adriatic.  The 
Padus  rises  on  Mount  Vesula  (Monte  Viso),  in 
the  Alps,  and  flows  in  an  E.-ly  direction 
through  the  great  plain  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
which  it  divides  into  2  parts,  Gallia  Cispa- 
dana  and  Gallia  Transpadaua.  It  receives 
numerous  affluents,  which  drain  the  whole 
of  this  vast  plain,  descending  from  the  Alps 
on  the  N.,  and  the  Apennines  on  the  S. 
These  affluents,  increased  in  the  summer  by 
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the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  mountains, 
frequently  oring  down  such  a  large  body  of 
water  as  to  cause  the  Padus  to  overflow  its 
banks.  The  whole  course  of  the  river,  In- 
cluding its  windings,  is  about  450  miles. 
About  20  miles  from  the  sea  the  river  divides 
itself  into  2  main  branches,  and  falls  into 
the  Adriatic  Sea  by  several  mouths,  between 
Ravenna  and.Altinum. 

PAEAN  (-auis),  that  is,  "the  healing,"  was 
originally  the  name  of  the  physician  of  the 
Olympian  gods.  Subsequently  the  name  was 
nsed  in  the  more  general  sense  of  deliverer 
from  any  evil  or  calamity,  and  was  thus  ap- 
plied to  Apollo.  From  Apollo  himself  the 
name  was  transferred  to  the  song  dedicated 
to  him,  and  to  the  warlike  song  sung  before 
or  during  a  battle. 

PAEONES  (mm),  a  powerful  Thracian  peo- 
ple, who  in  historical  times  inhabited  the 
whole  of  the  N.  of  Macedonia,  from  the  front- 
iers of  Illyria  to  some  little  distance  E.  of 
the  river  Strymou.  Their  country  was  called 
Paeonia. 

PAESTANUS  SINUS.     [Paestum.] 

PAESTUM  (-1),  called  POSIDONIA  (-ae) 
by  the  Greeks,  was  a  city  in  Lucania,  situated 
4  or  5  miles  S.  of  the  Silarus,  and  near  the 
bay,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  town 
(Paestanns  Sinus :  G.  of  Salerno).  It  was  col- 
onized by  the  Sybarites  about  b.o.  524,  and 
soon  became  a  powerful  and  flourishing  city. 
Under  the  Romans  it  gradually  sank  in  im- 
portance, and  in  the  time  of  Augustus  it  is 
only  mentioned  on  account  of  the  beautiful 
roses  grown  in  its  neighborhood.  The  ruins 
of  two  Doric  temples  at  Paestum  are  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  remaius  of  antiquity. 

PAETUS  (-i),  a  cognomen  in  many  Roman 


gentes,  signified  a  person  who  had  a  slight 
cast  in  the  eye. 

PAETUS,  AELIUS,  the  name  of  2  brothers, 
Publius,  consul  is.c.  201,  aud  Sextus,  consul 
n.c.  19S ;  both  of  them,  and  especially  the  lat- 
ter, jurists  of  eminence. 

PAETUS  THRASEA.     [Thrasea.] 

PAGASAE  (-arum)  or  PXGASA  (-ae),  a  town 
of  Thessaly,  on  the  coast  of  Magnesia,  and 
on  the  bay  called  after  it  Sinus  Pagasaeus  or 
P\<;\sicrs.  It  was  the  port  of  Iolcos,  and 
afterwards  of  Pherae,  and  is  celebrated  in 
mythology  as  the  place  where  Jason  built  the 
ship  Argo.  Hence  the  adjective  Pagasaeus  is 
applied  to  Jason,  and  is  also  used  in  the  gen- 
eral sense  of  Thessalian.  Apollo  is  called 
Pagasaeus  from  having  a  temple  at  the  place. 

PALAEMON  (-onis),  son  of  Athamas  and 
Ino,  originally  called  Melicertes,  became  a 
marine  god  when  his  mother  leaped  with  him 
into  the  sea.  [Athamas.]  The  Romans  iden- 
tified Palaemon  with  their  own  god  Portunus 
or  Portumnus.    [Poetunus.] 

PALAEOPOLIS.     [Neapolis.] 

PALAESTE  (-C'S),  a  town  on  the  coast  of 
Epirus,  aud  a  little  S.  of  the  Acroceraunian 
mountains,  where  Caesar  landed  when  he 
crossed  over  to  Greece  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  Pompey. 

PALAESTINA  (-ae),  the  Greek  and  Roman 
form  of  the  Hebrew  word  which  was  nsed  to 
denote  the  country  of  the  Philistines,  and 
which  was  extended  to  the  whole  country. 
The  Romans  called  it  Judaea,  extending  to 
the  whole  country  the  name  of  its  S.  part.  It 
was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as 
a  part  of  Syria.  It  was  bounded  by  the  Med- 
iterranean on  the  W.,  by  the  mountains  of 
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Lebanon  on  the  N.,  by  the  Jordan  and  its 
lakes  on  the  B.,  and  by  the  deserts  which 
separated  it  from  Egypt  on  the  S.  The  Ro- 
mans did  not  come  into  contact  with  the 
country  till  h. o.  03,  when  Pompey  took  Jeru- 
salem." From  this  time  the  country  was  real- 
lv  subject  to  the  Romans.  At  the  death  of 
Herod  his  kingdom  was  divided  between  his 
sons  as  tetrarchs;  but  the  different  parts  of 
Palestine  were  eventually  annexed  to  the 
Roman  province  of  Syria,  and  were  governed 
by  a  procurator. 

PALAMEDES  (-is),  son  of  Nauplius  and 
Clymene,  and  one  of  the  Greek  heroes  who 
sailed  against  Troy.  When  Ulysses  feigned 
madness  that  he  might  not  be  compelled  to 
sail  with  the  other  chiefs,  Palamedes  detected 
his  stratagem  by  placing  his  infant  son  be- 
fore him  while  he  was  plowing.  [Ulysses.] 
In  order  to  revenge  himself,  Ulysses  bribed  a 
servant  of  Palamedes  to  conceal  under  his 
master's  bed  a  letter  written  in  the  name  of 
Priam.  He  then  accused  Palamedes  of  treach- 
ery ;  upon  searching  his  tent  they  found  the 
fatal  letter,  and  thereupon  Palamedes  was 
stoned  to  death  by  the  Greeks.  Later  writers 
describe  Palamedes  as  a  sage,  and  attribute 
to  him  the  invention  of  light-houses,  meas- 
ures, scales,  the  discus,  dice,  etc.  He  is  fur- 
ther said  to  have  added  the  letters  0,  f,  x,  <P> 
to  the  original  alphabet  of  Cadmus. 

PALATINUS  MONS.     [Roma.] 

PALATIUM.     [Roma.] 

PALES  (-is),  a  Roman  divinity  of  flocks 
and  shepherds,  whose  festival,  the  Palilia, 
was  celebrated  on  the  21st  of  April,  the  day 
on  which  Rome  was  founded. 

PALlCI  (-orum)  were  Sicilian  gods,  twin 
sons  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  the  nymph  Thalia. 
Their  mother,  from  fear  of  Hera  (Juno),  pray- 
ed to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  earth ;  her 
prayer  was  granted;  but  in  due  time  twin 
boys  issued  from  the  earth,  who  were  wor- 
shiped in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Aetna, 
near  Palice. 

PALInTRUM  (-i:  C.  Palimtro),  a  promon- 
tory on  the  W.  coast  of  Lucania,  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  Palinurus,  pilot  of  the 
ship  of  Aeneas,  who  fell  into  the  sea,  and  was 
murdered  on  the  coast  by  the  natives. 

PALLADIUM  (-i),  properly  any  image  of 
Pallas  Athena  (Minerva),  but  specially  ap- 

?lied  to  an  ancient  image  of  this  goddess  at 
roy,  on  the  preservation  of  which  the  safety 
of  the  town  depended.  It  was  stolen  by  Ulys- 
ses and  Diomedes,  and  was  carried  by  the  lat- 
ter to  Greece.  According  to  some  accounts, 
Troy  contained  two  Palladia,  one  of  which 
was  carried  off"  by  Ulysses  and  Diomedes, 
while  the  other  was  conveyed  by  Aeneas  to 
Italy.  Others  relate  that  the  Palladium  taken 
by  the  Greeks  was  a  mere  imitation,  while 
that  which  Aeneas  brought  to  Italy  was  the 
genuine  image.  But  this  twofold  Palladium 
was  probably  a  mere  invention  to  account  for 
its  existence  at  Rome. 

PALLANTIA  (-ae),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Vaccaei,  in  the  N.  of  HispaniaTarraconensis, 
and  on  a  tributary  of  the  Durius. 

PALLANTIAS  (-adis)  and  PALLANTIS 


(-Idis),  patronymics  given  to  Aurora,  the 
daughter  of  the  giant  Pallas. 

PALLANTIUM  (-i),  an  ancient  town  of  Ar- 
cadia, near  Tegea,  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Pallas,  son  of  Lycaon.  Evander  is  said  to 
have  come  from  this  place,  and  to  have  call- 
ed the  town  which  he  founded  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber  Pallanteum  (afterwards  Pdlan- 
t'tum  and  Pdldt'nnn),  after  the  Arcadian  town. 
Hence  Evander  is  called  Pallantius  heros. 

PALLAS  (-adis),  a  surname  of  AthSua 
[Athena.] 

PALLAS  (-antis).  (1)  One  of  the  giants.— 
(2)  The  father  of  Athena,  according  to  some 
traditions.  —  (3)  Son  of  Lycaon,  and  grand- 
father of  Evander.  [Pai-lantium.]— (4)  Son 
of  Evander,  and  an  ally  of  Aeneas. — (5)  Son 
of  the  Athenian  king  Paudion,  from  whom 
the  celebrated  family  of  the  Pallantidae  at 
Atheus  traced  their  origin.  — (6)  A  favorite 
freedman  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  who  ac- 
quired enormous  wealth.  Hence  the  line  in 
Juvenal,  ego  possideo  plus  Pallante  et  Licinio. 

PALLENE  (-es),  the  most  westerly  of  the  3 
peninsulas  running  out  from  Chalcidice  iu 
Macedonia. 

PALMYRA  (-ae :  Tadmor),  a  celebrated  city 
of  Syria,  standing  in  an  oasis  of  the  great 
Syrian  Desert,  which  from  its  position  was  a 
haltinsr-place  for  the  caravans  between  Syria 
and  Mesopotamia.  Here  Solomon  built  a  city, 
which  was  called  in  Hebrew  Tadmor,  that  is, 
the  city  of  palm-trees ;  and  of  this  name  the 
Greek  Palmyra  is  a  translation.  Under  Ha- 
drian and  the  Antoniues  it  was  highly  favor- 
ed, and  reached  its  greatest  splendor.  The 
history  of  its  temporary  elevation  to  the  rank 
of  a  capital,  in  the  3d  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  is  related  under  Odenathcs  and  Zenojjia. 
Its  splendid  ruins,  which  form  a  most  striking 
object  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  are  of  the 
Roman  period. 

PAMPHYLIA  (-ae),  a  narrow  strip  of  the 
S.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  extending  in  a  sort 
of  arch  along  the  Sinus  Pamphylius  (G.  of 
A dalia),  between  Lycia  on  the  W.  and  Cilicia 
on  the  E.,  and  on  tlie  N.  bordering  on  Pisidia. 
The  inhabitants  were  a  mixture  of  races, 
whence  their  name  Pamphyli  (iW^^vkoi),  of 
all  races.  There  were  Greek  settlements  in 
the  land,  the  foundation  of  which  was  as- 
cribed to  Morses,  from  whom  the  country 
was  in  early  times  called  Mopsopia.  It  was 
successively  a  part  of  the  Persian,  Macedo- 
nian, Greco-Syrian,  and  Pergamene  king- 
doms, and  passed  by  the  will  of  Attains  111. 
to  the  Romans  (n.o.  130),  under  whom  it  was 
made  a  province  ;  but  this  province  of  Pam- 
phvlia  included  also  Pisidia  and  Isauria,  and 
afterwards  a  part  of  Lycia.  Under  Constan- 
tino Pisidia  was  again  separated  from  Pam- 
phylia. 

PAX  (Piinos),  the  great  god  of  flocks  and 
shepherds  among  the  Greeks,  usually  called  a 
son  of  Hermes  (Mercury),  was  originally  an 
Arcadian  god",  and  Arcadia  was  always  the 
principal  seat  of  his  worship.  From  this 
country  his  name  and  worship  afterwards 
spread  over  other  parts  of  Greece  ;  but  at 
Atheus  his  worship  was  not  introduced  tili 
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the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon.  He  is 
described  as  wandering  among  the  mountains 
and  valleys  of  Arcadia,  either  amusing  him- 
self with  the  chase,  or  leading  the  dances  of 
the  nymphs.  He  loved  music,  and  invented 
the  syrinx  or  shepherd's  flute.  Pan,  like  oth- 
er gods  who  dwelt  in  forests,  was  dreaded  by 
travelers,  to  whom  he  sometimes  appeared, 
and  whom  he  startled  with  sudden  awe  or 
terror.  Hence  sudden  fright,  without  any 
visible  cause,  was  ascribed  to  Pan,  and  was 
called  a  Panic  fear.  The  Romans  identified 
their  god  Faunus  with  Pan.  [Faun us.]  In 
works  of  art  Pan  is  represented  as  a  sensual 
being,  with  horns,  puck-nose,  and  goat's  feet, 
sometimes  in  the  act  of  dancing,  and  some- 
times playing  on  the  syrinx. 


P»n  with  a  Syrinx. 

PANAETIUS  (-i),  a  native  of  Rhodes,  and 
a  celebrated  Stoic  philosopher,  lived  some 
years  at  Rome,  where  he  became  an  intimate 
friend  of  Laelius  and  of  Scipio  Africanus  the 
younger.  He  succeeded  Antipater  as  head 
of  the  Stoic  school,  and  died  at  Athens,  at  all 
events  before  n.c.  111.  The  principal  work 
of  Panaetius  was  his  treatise  on  the  theory  of 
moral  obligation,  from  which  Cicero  took  the 
greater  part  of  his  work  De  Ojficiis. 

PANDAREOS,  son  of  Merops  of  Miletus, 
•whose  daughters  are  said  to  have  been  car- 
ried off  by  the  Harpies. 

PANDARUS  (-i).  (1)  A  Lycian,  distin- 
guished in  the  Trojan  army  as  an  archer.— 
(2)  Son  of  Alcanor,and  twin  brother  of  Bitias, 
one  of  the  companions  of  Aeneas,  slain  by 
Turn  ns. 

PANDATiRIA  (-ae :  Vendtitene),  a  small 
Island  off  the  coast  of  Campania,  to  which  Ju- 
lia, the  daughter  of  Augustus,  was  banished. 

PANDION  (-onis).  (1)  King  of  Athens, 
son  of  Erichthonius,  aud  father  of  Procne 
and  Philomela.  The  trasric  history  of  his 
daughters  is  given  under  Terf.us. — (2)  King 
of  Athens,  sou  of  Cecrops,  was  expelled  from 
Athens  by  the  Metionidae,  and  fled  to  Me- 
gara,  of  which  he  became  king. 

PANDORA  (-ae),  the  name  of  the  first 
woman  on  earth.  When  Prometheus  had 
stolen  the  fire  from  heaven,  Zeus  (Jupiter) 


in  revenge  caused  Hephaestus  to  make  a 
woman  out  of  earth,  who  by  her  charms  and 
beauty  should  brine  misery  upon  the  human 
race.  Aphrodite  (Venus)  adorned  her  with 
beauty ;  Hermes  (Mercury)  bestowed  upon 
her  boldness  and  cunning;  and  the  gods  call- 
ed her  Pandora,  or  All-gifted,  as  each  of  the 
gods  had  given  her  some  power  by  which  she 
was  to  work  the  ruin  of  man.  Hermes  took 
her  to  Epimetheus,  who  made  her  his  wife, 
forgetting  the  advice  of  his  brother  Prome- 
theus not  to  receive  any  gifts  from  the  gods. 
Pandora  brought  with  her  from  heaven  a  box 
containing  every  human  ill,  upon  opening 
which  they  all  escaped  aud  spread  over  the 
earth,  Hope  alone  remaining.  At  a  still  later 
period  the  box  is  said  to  have  contained  all 
the  blessiugs  of  the  gods,  which  would  have 
been  preserved  for  the  human  race  had  not 
Pandora  opened  the  vessel,  so  that  the  wing- 
ed blessings  escaped. 

PANDOSlA  (-ae).  (1)  A  town  of  Spires  in 
the  district  Thesprotia,  on  the  river  Acheron. 
— (2)  A  town  in  Bruttium,  near  the  frontiers 
of  Lucania,  situated  ou  the  river  Acheron. 
It  was  here  that  Alexander  of  Epirus  fell,  n.o. 
326,  in  accordance  with  an  oracle. 

PANDROSOS  (-i),?'.c.  "the  all-bedewiusr," 
or  "refreshing,"  was  a  daughter  of  Cecrops 
and  a  sister  of  Herse  and  Aglauros. 

PANGAEUS  (-i)  or  PANGAEA  (-ornm),  a 
range  of  mountains  in  Macedonia,  between 
the  Strymon  and  the  Nestus,  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Philippi,  with  gold  and  silver 
mines,  and  with  splendid  roses. 

PANIONIUM  (-i),  a  spot  on  the  N.  of  the 
promontory  of  Mycale,  with  a  temple  to  Po- 
seidon (Neptune),  which  was  the  place  of 
meeting  for  the  cities  of  Ionia. 

PANNONIA  (-ae),  a  Roman  province  be- 
tween the  Danube  and  the  Alps,  separated 
on  the  W.  from  Noricum  by  the  Mous  Cetius, 
and  from  Upper  Italy  by  tlie  Alpes  Juliae,  on 
the  S.  from  Ulyria  by  the  Savus,  on  the  E. 
from  Dacia  by  the  Danube,  and  on  the  N. 
from  Germany  by  the  same  river.— The  Pau- 
nonians  (Pannonii)  were  probably  of  Ulyrian 
origin.  They  were  a  brave  and  warlike"  peo- 
ple, and  were  conquered  by  the  Romans  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  (about  n.o.  33).  In  a.i>. 
7  the  Pannonians  joined  the  Dalmatians  and 
the  other  Ulyrian  tribes  in  their  revolt  from 
Rome,  but  were  conquered  by  Tiberius  after 
a  struggle  which  lasted  3  years  (a.d.  7-9). 
Pannonia  was  originally  only  one  province, 
but  was  afterwards  divided  into  two  prov- 
inces, called Pannonia  Superior  and  Pannonia 
Inferior. 

PANOMPHAEUS  (-i),  i.  e.  the  author  of  all 
signs  and  omens,  a  surname  of  Zeus  (Jupi- 
ter). 

PANOPE  (-es)  or  PANOPAEA  (-ae),  a 
nymph  of  the  sea,  daughter  of  Nerens  and 
Doris. 

PANOPEUS  (-tos  or  H).  (1)  Son  of  Phocus, 
accompanied  Amphitryon  on  his  expedition 
against  the  Taphians  or  Teleboans,  and  was 
one  of  the  Calydonian  hunters.— (2)  Or  Piino' 
pG  (-es),  an  ancient  town  in  Phocis  on  the 
Cephissus,  and  near  the  frontiers  of  Boeotia. 
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PANOPTES.  [Argits.] 
PANORMt'S  (-i :  Palermo),  an  important 
town  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  founded  by  the 
Phoenicians,  and  which  at  a  later  time  re- 
ceived its  Greek  name  from  its  excellent  har- 
bor. From  the  Phoenicians  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  was  taken 
by  the  Romans  in  the  1st  Punic  war,  n.o.  254. 
PAXSA  (-ae),  C.  VIBIUS,  consul  with  Hir- 
tius,  n.c.  43.     [Hirtius.] 

PANTAGIAS  or  PANTAGlES  (-ae),  a  small 
river  on  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily,  flowing  into 
the  sea  between  Megara  and  Syracuse. 

PANTHEUM  (-i),  a  celebrated  temple  at 
Rome  in  the  Campus  Martins,  which  is  still 
extant  and  used  as  a  Christian  church,  re- 
sembles in  its  general  form  the  Colosseum  in 
the  Regent's  Park,  Loudon.  It  was  built  by 
M.  Agrippa,  b.o. 27,  and  was  dedicated  to  Mars 
and  Veu us. 

PANTHOUS,  contr.  PANTHUS  (voc.  Pan- 
thu),  a  priest  of  Apollo  at  Troy,  and  father  of 
Euphorbus,  who  is  therefore  called  Panthoi- 
den.  Pythagoras  is  also  called  Fanthffidi*.  be- 
cause he  maintained  that  his  soul  had  in  a 
1>revious  state  animated  the  body  of  Euphor- 
)us.  He  is  called  by  Virgil  Othryddes,  or  son 
of  Othryas. 

P ANTICAPAEUM,  a  town  in  the  Tauric 
Chersonesns,  situated  on  a  hill  on  the  Cim- 
merian Bosporus,  was  founded  by  the  Mile- 
sians about  n.o.  541,  and  became  the  residence 
of  the  Greek  kings  of  the  Bosporus. 

PAXl'ASIS,  a  native  of  Halicarnassus,  and 
a  relation— probably  an  uncle— of  the  histo- 
rian Herodotus,  flourished  about  n.c.  480,  and 
was  celebrated  as  an  epic  poet. 

PAPHLAGOXIA  (-ae),  a  country  of  Asia 
Minor,  bounded  by  Bithynia  on  the  W.,  by 
Pontns  on  the  E.,  by  Phrygia  and  afterwards 
by  Galatia  on  the  S.,  and  by  the  Euxine  on 
the  N.  In  the  Trojan  war  the  Paphlagonians 
are  said  to  have  come  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Trojans,  from  the  land  of  the  Ileueti,  under 
the  command  of  Pylaemenes.  The  Paphla- 
gonians were  subdued  by  Croesus,  and  after- 
wards formed  part  of  the  Persian  empire. 
Under  the  Romans,  Paphlagonia  formed  part 
of  the  province  of  Galatia,  but  it  was  made  a 
separate  province  by  Coustautine. 

PAPHUS  (-i).  (1)  Son  of  Pygmalion,  and 
founder  of  the  city  of  the  same  name.— (2) 
The  name  of  2  towns  on  the  W.  coast  of  Cy- 
prus, called  "Old  Paphos"  {n<x\aiir<x<po<;)  and 
"New  Paphos,"  the  former  near  the  promon- 
tory of  Zephyrinm,  10  stadia  from  the  coast ; 
the  latter  more  inland,  60  stadia  from  the  for- 
mer. Old  Paphos  was  the  chief  seat  of  the 
Worship  of  Aphrodite  (Venus),  who  is  said 
to  have  lauded  at  this  place  after  her  birth 
among  the  waves,  and  who  is  hence  frequent- 
ly called  the  Paphian  goddess  (Paphia).  Here 
she  had  a  celebrated  temple,  the  high-priest 
of  which  exercised  a  kind  of  religious  super- 
intendence over  the  whole  island. 

PAPINIAXrs  (-i),  AEMILIUS,  a  celebra- 
ted Roman  jurist,  was  praefectus  praetorio 
under  the  emperor  Septimius  Severus,  and 
was  put  to  death  by  Caracalla,  a.d.  212. 


PAPINIUS  STATIUS.     [Statics.] 

PAPIRIUS  CARBO.     [Cauuo.] 

PAPIRIUS  CURSOR.     [Cursor.] 

PAllAETACENE  (-es),  a  mountainous  re- 
gion on  the  borders  of  Media  and  Persis. 

PARAETONIUM  (-i)  or  AMMONIA  (-ae), 
an  important  city  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa, 
belonged  politically  to  Egypt :  hence  this  city 
on  the  \V.  and  Pelusiunf  on  the  E.  are  called 
"cornua  Aegypti."  The  adjective  Paraeto- 
nius  is  used  by  the  poets  in  the  general  sense 
of  Egyptian. 

PARCAE.     [Moirae.] 

PARIS  (-idis).  (1)  Also  called  ALEXAN- 
DER (-dri).  was  the  second  son  of  Priam  and 
Hecuba.  Before  his  birth  Hecuba  dreamed 
that  she  had  brought  forth  a  fire-brand,  the 
flames  of  which  spread  over  the  whole  city. 
Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  child  was  born,  he 
was  exposed  on  Mount  Ida,  but  was  brought 
up  by  a  shepherd,  who  gave  him  the  name  of 
Paris.    When  he  had  grown  up,  he  distin- 


Puris.    (Aegina  Marbles.) 

gnished  himself  as  a  valiant  defender  of  the 
flocks  and  shepherds,  and  was  hence  called 
Alexander,  or  the  defender  of  men.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  discovering  his  real  origin,  and 
was  received  by  Priam  as  his  son.  He  mar- 
ried OenonG,  the  daughter  of  the  river  god 
Cebren,  but  he  soon  deserted  her  for  Helen. 
The  tale  runs  that  when  Peleus  and  Thetis 
solemnized  their  nuptials,  all  the  gods  were 
invited  to  the  marriage  with  the  exception  of 
Eris  (Uiscordia),  or  Strife.  Enraged  at  her 
exclusion,  the  goddess  threw  a  golden  apple 
among  the  guests,  with  the  inscription  '"to 
the  fairest."  Thereupon  Hera  (Jnno),  Aph- 
rodite (Venus),  and  Athena  (Minerva),  each 
claimed  the  apple  for  herself.  Zeus  (Jupiter) 
ordered  Hermes  (Mercury)  to  take  the  god- 
desses to  Mount  Ida,  and  to  intrust  the  de- 
cision of  the  dispute  to  the  shepherd  Paris. 
The  goddesses  accordingly  appeared  before 
him.  Hera  promised  him  ihe  sovereignty  of 
Asia,  Athena  renown  in  war,  and  Aphrodite 
the  fairest  of  women  for  his  wife.  Paris  de- 
cided in  favor  of  Aphrodite,  and  gave  her  the 
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g  >ldeu  apple.  This  judgment  called  forth  in 
Hera  and  Athena  fierce  hatred  against  Troy. 
Under  the  protection  of  Aphrodite,  Paris  now 
sailed  to  Greece,  and  was  hospitably  received 
in  the  palace  of  Menelaus  at  Sparta.  Here 
he  succeeded  in  carrying  off  Helen,  the  wife 
of  Menelaus,  who  was  the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  the  world.  Hence  arose  the  Tro- 
jan war.  Before  her  marriage  with  Menelaus 
she  had  been  wooed  by  the  noblest  chiefs  of 
all  parts  of  Greece.  Her  former  suitors  now 
resolved  to  revenge  her  abduction,  and  sailed 
against  Troy.  [Agamemnon.]  Paris  fought 
with  Menelaus  before  the  walls  of  Troy,  and 
was  defeated,  but  was  carried  off  by  Aphro- 
dite. He  is  said  to  have  killed  Achilles,  either 
by  one  of  his  arrows  or  by  treachery.  [Achil- 
les.] On  the  capture  of  Troy,  Paris  was 
wounded  by  Philoctetes  with  one  of  the  ar- 
rows of  Hercules,  and  then  returned  to  his 
long -abandoned  wife  Oenone.  But  as  she 
refused  to  heal  the  wound,  Paris  died.  Oeno- 
ne quickly  repented,  and  put  an  end  to  her 
own  life.  Paris  is  represented  in  works  of 
art  as  a  beautiful  youth,  without  a  beard,  and 
with  a  Phrygian  cap.— -(2)  The  name  of  two 
celebrated  pantomimes,  of  whom  the  elder 
lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Nero,  and 
the  younger  in  that  of  Domitian. 
PARl^II.  [Lutetia  Parisiokcm.] 
PARIUM  (-i),  a  city  of  Mysia,  on  the  Pro- 

? otitis,  founded  by  a  colony  from  Miletus  and 
aros. 

PARMA  (-ae:  Parma),  a  town  in  Gallia 
Cispadana,  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  between  Placentia  and  Mutiua,  origi- 
nally a  town  of  the  Boii,  but  made  a  Roman 
colony  it.o.  183.   It  was  celebrated  for  its  wool. 

PARMENIDES  (-is),  a  distinguished  Greek 
philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Elea  in  Italy,  and 
the  founder  of  the  Eleatic  school  of  philoso- 
phy, in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  Zeno.  He 
was  born  about  n.o.  513,  and  visited  Athens 
in  44S,  when  he  was  65  years  of  age. 

PARMENION  (-onis),  a  distinguished  Mace- 
donian general  in  the  service  of  Philip  and 
Alexander  the  Great.  In  Alexander's  inva- 
sion of  Asia,  Parmenion  was  regarded  as  sec- 
ond in  command,  and  is  continually  spoken 
of  as  the  most  attached  of  the  king's  friends. 
But  when  Philotas,  the  son  of  Parmenion, 
was  accused  in  Drangiana  (n.o.  330)  of  being 
privy  to  a  plot  against  the  king's  life,  he  not 
only  confessed  his  own  guilt,  when  put  to  the 
torture,  but  involved  his  father  also  in  the 
plot.  Whether  the  king  really  believed  in 
the  guilt  of  Parmenion,  or  deemed  his  life  a 
necessary  sacrifice  to  policy  after  the  execution 
of  his  son,  he  caused  his  aged  friend  to  be  as- 
sassinated in  Media  before  he  could  receive 
the  tidings  of  his  sou's  death. 

PARNASSUS  (-i),  a  range  of  mountains  ex- 
tending S.E.  through  Doris  and  Phocis,  and 
terminating  at  the  Corinthian  gulf  between 
Cirrha  and  Anticyra.  But  the  name  was  more 
usually  restricted  to  the  highest  part  of  the 
range  a  few  miles  N.  of  Delphi.  Its  2  highest 
summits  were  called  Tithorea  and  Lycorea; 
hence  Parnassus  is  frequently  described  by 
the  poets  as  double-headed.     The  sides  of 


Parnassus  were  well  wooded ;  at  its  foot  grew 
myrtle,  laurel,  and  olive  trees,  and  higher  up 
firs;  and  its  summit  was  covered  with  snow 

j  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  It  con- 
tained numerous  caves,  glens,  and  romantic 
ravines.  It  is  celebrated'as  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  and  an  in- 

\  spiring  source  of  poetry  and  song.  On  Mount 
Lycorea  was  the  Corycian  cave,  from  which 

'  the  Muses  are  sometimes  called  theCoryciau 
nymphs.  Just  above  Delphi  was  the  far- 
famed  Castaliau  spring,  which  issued  from 
between  2  cliffs,  called  Xauplia  and  Hiiamplia. 
These  cliffs  are  frequently  called  by  the  poets 
the  summits  of  Parnassus,  though  they  are 
in  reality  only  small  peaks  at  the  base  of  the 
mountain.  The  mountain  also  was  sacred  to 
Dionysus  (Bacchus),  and  on  one  of  its  summits 
the  Thyades  held  their  Bacchic  revels.  Be- 
tween Parnassus  proper  and  Monut  Cirphis 
was  the  valley  of  the  Plistus,  through  which 
the  sacred  road  ran  from  Delphi  to  Danlis  and 
Stiris  ;  and  at  the  point  where  the  road 
branched  off  to  these  2  places  (called  ax"™*]) 
Oedipus  slew  his  father  Laius. 

PARNES  (-Otitis),  a  mountain  in  the  N.E. 
of  Attica,  was  a  continuation  of  Mount  Ci- 
thaeron,  and  formed  part  of  the  boundary  be- 
tween Boeotia  and  Attica.  It  was  well  wood- 
ed, abounded  in  game,  and  on  its  lower  slopes 
produced  excellent  wiue. 

PAROPAMISUS  (-i),  the  part  of  the  great 
chain  of  mountains  in  Central  Asia  lying  be- 
tween the  Sariphi  mountains  (.1/.  of  Kohistan) 
on  the  W.  and  Mount  Imans  (Himalaya)  on 
the  E.,  or  from  about  the  sources  of  the  river 
Margus  on  the  \V.  to  the  point  where  the  In- 
dus breaks  through  the  chain  on  the  E.  The 
Greeks  sometimes  called  them  the  Indian 
Caucasus,  a  name  which  has  come  down  to 
our  times  in  the  native  form  otHindoo-Koosfu 
Its  inhabitants  were  called  Paromisadae  or 
Paropamisii. 

PAROS  (-i),  an  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea, 
one  of  the  larger  of  the  Cyclades,  was  situated 
S.  of  Delos  and  W.  of  Naxos,  being  separated 
from  the  latter  by  a  channel  5  or  6  miles  wide. 
It  is  about  36  miles  iu  circumference.  It  was 
inhabited  by  Ioniaus,  and  became  so  prosper- 
ous, even  at  an  early  period,  as  to  send  out 
colonies  to  Thasos  and  to  Parium  on  the  Pro- 
pontis.  In  the  first  invasion  of  Greece  by 
the  generals  of  Darius,  Paros  submitted  to 
the  Persians ;  and  after  the  battle  of  Mara- 
j  thon  Miltiades  attempted  to  reduce  the  isl- 
and, but  failed  in  his  attempt,  and  received  a 
wound  of  which  he  died.  [Mii.tiades.]  After 
the  defeat  of  Xerxes,  Paros  came  under  the 
supremacy  of  Athens,  and  shared  the  fate  of 
the  other  Cyclades.  The  most  celebrated 
production  of  Paros  was  its  marble,  which 
was  extensively  used  by  the  ancient  sculptors. 
It  was  chiefly  obtained  from  a  mountain 
called  Marpessa.  Paros  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  poet  Archilochus.— In  Paros  was  dis- 
covered the  celebrated  inscription  called  the 
Parian  Chronicle,  which  is  now  preserved  at 
Oxford.  In  its  perfect  state  it  contained  a 
chronological  account  of  the  principal  events 
in  Greek  history  from  Cecrops,  n.c.  15S2,  to 
the  archonship  of  Dioguetus,  u.o.  264. 
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PARRIlXSIA  (-ae),  a  district  in  the  S.  of 
Arcadia.  The  adjective  Parrhasius  is  fre- 
quently used  by  the  poets  as  equivalent  to 
Arcadian. 

PARRHlSlUS  (-i),  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Greek  painters,  was  a  native  of  Ephe- 
sus,  but  practiced  his  art  chiefly  at  Athens. 
He  flourished  about  h.o.  400.  Respecting  the 
story  of  his  contest  with  Zeuxis,  see  Zkcxis. 

PARTHENI.    [Paktuini.] 

PARTHENI CM  (-i).  (1)  A  town  in  Mysia, 
S.  of  Pergamum.— (2)  A  promontory  in  the 
Chersonesus  Taurica,  on  which  stood  a  temple 
of  the  Tauric  Artemis  (Diana),  from  whom  it 
derived  its  name.  It  was  in  this  temple  that 
human  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  goddess. 

PARTHENIUS  (-i).  (1)  Of  Nicaea,  a  cele- 
brated grammarian,  who  taught  Virgil  Greek. 
— (2)  A  mountain  on  the  frontiers  of  Argolis 
and  Arcadia.  It  was  on  this  mountain  that 
Telephus,  the  son  of  Hercules  and  Auge,  was 
suckled  by  a  hind  ;  and  here  also  the  god  Pan 
appeared  to  Phidippides,  the  Athenian  couri- 
er, shortly  before  the  battle  of  Marathon. — (3) 
The  chief  river  of  Paphlagonia,  flowing  into 
the  Eu'xine,  and  forming  in  the  lower  part  of 
its  course  the  boundary  between  Bithynia 
and  Paphlagonia. 

PARTHENON  (-onis:  i.  c.  the  virgin's  cham- 
ber), the  usual  name  of  the  temple  of  Athena 
(Minerva)  Parthenos  on  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens.  It  was  erected  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Pericles,  and  was  dedicated  n.o.  438. 
Its  architects  were  Ictinus  and  Callicrates, 
but  all  the  works  were  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Phidias.  It  was  built  entirely  of  Pen- 
telic  marble  ;  its  dimensions  were  22f  English 
feet  long,  lol  broad,  and  65  high ;  it  was  50 
feet  longer  than  the  edifice  which  preceded  it. 
Its  architecture  was  of  the  Doric  order,  and 
of  the  purest  kind.  It  consisted  of  an  oblong 
central  bnilding  (the  cella),  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  a  peristyle  of  pillars.  The  cella  was 
divided  into  2  chambers  of  unequal  size,  the 
prodomus  or  proiiaos  and  the  opisthodomus  or 


po8ticum;  the  former,  which  was  the  larger, 
contained  the  statue  of  the  goddess,  and  was 
the  true  sanctuary,  the  latter  being  probably 
used  as  a  treasury  and  vestry.  It  was  adorned, 
within  and  without,  with  colors  and  gilding, 
and  with  sculptures  which  are  regarded  as 
the  masterpieces  of  ancient  art.  (1.)  The 
tympana  of  the  pediments  were  filled  with 
groups  of  detached  colossal  statues,  those  of 
the  E.  or  principal  front  representing  the 
birth  of  Athena,  and  those  of  the  W.  front  the 
contest  between  Athena  and  Poseidon  (Nep- 
tune) for  the  land  of  Attica.  (2.)  In  the  frieze 
of  the  entablature,  the  metopes  were  filled  with 
sculptures  in  high  relief,  representing  subjects 
from  the  Attic  mythology,  among  which  the 
battle  of  the  Athenians  with  the  Centaurs 
forms  the  subject  of  the  15  metopes  from  the 
S.  side,  which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
(3.)  Along  the  top  of  the  external  wall  of  the 
cella,  under  the  ceiling  of  the  peristyle,  ran  a 
frieze  sculptured  with  a  representation  of  the 
Panathenaic  procession,  in  very  low  relief. 
A  large  number  of  the  slabs  of  this  frieze 
were  brought  to  England  by  Lord  Elgin,  with 
the  15  metopes  just  mentioned,  and  a.  consid- 
erable number  of  other  fragments,  including 
some  of  the  most  important,  though  mutilated, 
statues  from  the  pediments ;  and  the  whole 
collection  was  purchased  by  the  nation  in 
1816,  and  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  worst  of  the  injuries  which  the  Parthenon 
has  suffered  from  war  and  pillage  was  inflicted 
in  the  siege  of  Athens  by  the  Venetians  in 
16S7,  when  a  bomb  exploded  in  the  very  cen- 
tre of  the  Parthenon,  and  threw  down  "much 
of  both  the  side  walls.  Its  ruins  are  still, 
however,  in  sufficient  preservation  to  give  a 
good  idea  of  the  construction  of  all  its  prin- 
cipal parts. 

PARTHENOPAEUS  (-i),  son  of  Meleager 
and  Atalanta,  and  one  of  the  7  heroes  who 
marched  against  Thebes.     [Aprastus.] 

PARTHENON.  [Ne.vpoi.is.] 
PARTHIA,  PARTHYAEA  (-ae),  PARTHI- 
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HNE  (-es:  Khoraxsan),  a  country  of  Asia,  to 
the  S.E.  of  the  Caspian,  originally  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Hyrcania,  on  the  E.  by  Aria, 
on  the  S.  by  Carmania,  and  on  the  W.  by 
Media.  The  Parthians  were  a  very  warlike 
people,  and  were  especially  celebrated  as 
hor.-e-archers.  Their  tactics  became  so  cele- 
brated as  to  pass  into  a  proverb.  Their  mail- 
clad  horsemen  spread  like  a  cloud  round  the 
hostile  army,  and  poured  in  a  shower  of  darts, 
and  then  evaded  any  closer  conflict  by  a  rapid 
flight,  during  which  they  still  shot  their  arrows 
backwards  upon  the  enemy.  The  Parthians 
were  subject  successively  to  the  Persians  and 
to  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria;  but  about  n.c. 
250  they  revolted  from  the  Seleucidae,  under 
a  chieftain  named  Arsaces,  who  founded  an 
independent  monarchy.  Their  empire  ex- 
tended over  Asia  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Indus,  and  from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the 
Paropamisus,  or  even  to  the  Oxus.  The  his- 
tory of  their  empire  till  its  overthrow  by  the 
Persiaus  in  a.i>.  -J-JO  is  given  under  Arsaces. 
The  Latin  poets  of  the  Auirustan  aire  use  the 
names  Parthi,  Persae,  and  Medi  indifferently. 
PATHINI  or  PARTHENI  (-orum),  an 
Illyrian  people  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dyr- 
rhachium. 

PARYADRES,  a  mountain  chain  of  Asia, 
connecting  the  Taurus  and  the  mountains  of 
Armenia,  was  considered  as  the  boundary 
between  Cappadocia  and  Armenia. 

PARYSlTIS  (-ulis),  daughterof  Artaxerxes 
I.  Longimanus,  king  of  Persia,  and  wife  of 
her  own  brother  Darius  Ochns,  and  mother  of 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon  and  Cyrus.  She  sup- 
ported the  latter  in  his  rebellion  against  his 
brother  Artaxerxes,  h.o.  401.  [Cyrus.]  She 
afterwards  poisoned  Statira,  the  wife  of  Ar- 
taxerxes, and  induced  the  king  to  put  T«sa- 
E  hemes  to  death,  whom  she  hated  as  having 
een  the  first  to  discover  the  designs  of  Cyrus 
to  his  brother. 

PASARGADA  (-ae)  or  -AE  (-arum),  the 
older  of  the  2  capitals  of  Persis  (the  other 
and  later  being  Persepolis),  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Cyrus  the  Great  on  the  spot 
where  he  gained  his  great  victory  over  As- 
tyages.  The  tomb  of  Cyrus  stood  here  iu 
the  midst  of  a  beautiful  park.  The  exact 
site  is  doubtful.  Most  modern  geographers 
identify  it  with  Murghab,  N.E.  of  Persepolis, 
where  there  are  the  remains  of  a  great  sepul- 
chral monument  of  the  ancient  Persians. 

PA.SIPHAE  (-es),  daughter  of  Helios  (the 
Sun)  and  Perseis,  wife  of  Minos,  and  mother 
of  Androgeos,  Ariadne,  and  Phaedra.  Hence 
Phaedra  is  called  PdtliphdSia  by  Ovid.  Pasi- 
phae  was  also  the  mother  of  the  Minotaurus, 
respecting  whom  see  p.  257. 

PASITHEA  (-ae),  or  PASITHEE  (-es),  one 
of  the  Charites,  or  Graces,  also  called  Aglaia. 

PASITIGRIS  (-idis),  a  river  rising  ou  the 
confines  of  Media  and  Persis,  and  flowing 
through  Susiana  into  the  head  of  the  Persian 
gulf,  after  receiving  the  Eulaens  on  its  W. 
side.  Some  geographers  make  the  Pasitigris 
a  tributary  of  the  Tigris. 

PASSARON  (-onis),  a  town  of  Epirus  in 


Molossia,  and  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Mo- 
lossian  kings. 
PATALA,  PATALENE.     [Pattala,  Pat> 

TAI.KNK.l 

PATARA  (-ae),  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
Lycia,  situated  on  the  coast  a  few  miles  E. 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Xauthus.  It  was  early 
colonized  by  Dorians  from  Crete,  and  became 
a  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Apollo,  who 
had  here  a  very  celebrated  oracle,  which  ut- 
tered responses  in  the  winter  only.  Henco 
Apollo  is  called  by  Horace  "Delius  et  Pata- 
reiia  Apollo." 

PATAVIUM  (-i:  Padua),  an  ancient  town 
of  theVenetiiu  theN.  of  Italy,  on  the  Medoa- 
cu<  Minor,  and  on  the  road'from  Mutina  to 
Altnnim,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Trojan  Antenor.  Under  the  Romans  it  was 
the  most  important  city  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  and 
by  its  commerce  and  manufactures  (of  which 
its  woolen  stuffs  were  the  most  celebrated)  it 
attained  great  opulence.  It  is  celebrated  as 
the  birthplace  of  the  historian  Livy. 

PATERCULUS  (-i),C.VELLEIUS,  a  Roman 
historian,  served  under  Tiberius  in  his  cam- 
paigns in  Germany  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
ana  lived  at  least  as  late  as  A.r».  30,  as  he 
dedicated  his  history  to  M.  Vinicius,  who  was 
consul  In  that  year.  This  work  is  a  brief 
compendium  of  Roman  history,  commencing 
with  the  destruction  of  Troy,  and  ending 
with  a. p.  30. 

PATMOS  (-i),  one  of  the  islands  called 
Sporades,  iu  the  Icarian  soa,  celebrated  as 
the  place  to  which  the  Apostle  John  was 
banished,  and  in  which  he  wrote  the  Apoca- 
lypse. 

PATRAE  (-arum:  Patras),  one  of  the  12 
cities  of  Achaia,  situated  W.  of  Rhium,  near 
the  opening  of  the  Corinthian  gulf.  Augustus 
made  it  the  chief  city  of  Achaia. 

PATROCLUS  (-i),  sometimes  PATROCLES 
(-is),  son  of  Menoetius  of  Opus  and  Sthencle, 
and  grandson  of  Actor  and  Aegina,  whence 
he  is  called  ActorMes.  Having  involuntarily 
committed  murder  while  a  boy,  his  father 
took  him  to  Peleus  at  Phthia,  where  he  be- 
came the  intimate  friend  of  Achilles.  He 
accompanied  the  latter  to  the  Trojan  wars, 
but  when  his  friend  withdrew  from  the  scene 
of  action,  Patroclus  followed  his  example. 
But  he  afterwards  obtained  permission  to 
lead  the  Myrmidons  to  the  fight  when  the 
Greeks  were  hard  pressed  by  the  Trojans. 
Achilles  equipped  him  with  his  own  armor 
and  arms;  and  Patroclus  succeeded  in  driv- 
ing the  Trojans  back  to  their  walls,  where  he 
was  slain  by  Hector.  The  desire  of  aveng- 
ing the  death  of  Patroclus  led  Achilles  again 
into  the  field.    [Aoiiii.i.es.] 

PATTALA.   _[Pattalf.ne.]_ 

PATTlLENE  or  PATALENE  (-es),  the 
name  of  the  great  delta  formed  by  the  2  prin- 
cipal arms  by  which  the  Indus  falls  into  the 
sea.  At  the  apex  of  the  delta  stood  the  city 
Pattala  or  Piitala,  the  Sanscrit  patdla,  which 
means  the  W.  country,  and  is  applied  to  the 
W.  part  of  N.  India  about  the  Indus,  in  cou- 
tradistiuction  to  the  E.  part  about  the  Ganges. 

PATULCIUS.     [Janus.] 
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PAUIINU8  (-i),C.  SUETONIUS,  governor 
<»r  Britain  a.d.  59-62,  daring  which  time  the 

Britons  rose  in  rebellion  "under  Boadicea. 
[BoAiucKA.l  In  GO  he  was  control  ;  and  after 
the  death  of  Nero  in  6S  he  was  one  of  Otho's 
generate  in  the  war  against  Vitellius. 

PAULUS  (-i),  the  name  of  a  celebrated  pa- 
trician family  in  the  Aemilia  gens.— (1)  L. 
A  km  1 1. us  Pauxcb,  consul  n.c.  219,  when  he 
conquered  Demetrius  of  the  island  of  Pharos 
in  the  Adriatic,  and  compelled  him  to  fly  for 
refhge  to  Philip,  kin^  of  Macedonia.  He  was 
consul  a  2d  time  in  it.o.  210,  with  C.  Teren- 
tins  Varro.  This  was  the  year  of  the  memo- 
rable defeat  at  Cannae.  [Hannibal.]  The 
battle  was  fought  against  the  advice  of  Paulus, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  many  distinguished 
Romans  who  perished  in  the  engagement, 
refusing  to  fly  from  the  field  when  a  tribune 
of  the  soldiers  offered  him  his  horse.  Hence 
we  find  in  Horace,  "animaeqne  magnae  pro- 
digum  Paulnia  superante  Poeuo."  Paulus 
was  a  stanch  adherent  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  was  raised  to  the  consulship  by  the  latter 
party  to  counterbalance  the  influence  of  the 
plebeian  Terentins  Varro.— (2)  L.  Ae.mii.ius 
Paulus,  raroamed  MAoanoNtouB,  son  of  the 
preceding,  consul  for  the  first  time  i$.o.  181, 
and  a  second  time  in  16S,  when  he  brought 
the  war  against  Perseus  to  a  conclusion  by 
the  defeat  of  the  Macedonian  monarch  near 
Pydna,  on  the  22d  of  June.  [Persecs.]  Be- 
fore leaving  Greece,  Paulus  marched  intoEpi- 
rus,  where,  in  accordance  with  a  cruel  com- 
mand of  the  senate,  he  gave  to  his  soldiers  70 
towns  to  be  pillaged,  because  they  had  been 
in  alliance  with  Perseus.  He  was  censor  with 
Q.  Marcius  Philippus  in  164,  and  died  in  160, 
after  a  long  and  tedious  illness.  The  Adel- 
phi  of  Terence  was  brought  out  at  the  funeral 
games  exhibited  in  his  honor.  Two  of  his 
eons  were  adopted  into  other  families,  and 
are  known  in  history  by  the  names  of  Q.  Fa- 
bius  Maximua  and  P.  Scipio  Africanus  the 
younger. 

PAULUS  (-i),  JULIUS,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  Roman  jurists,  was  prae- 
fectus  praetorio  under  the  emperor  Alexander 
Bererus. 

PAUSANIAS  (-ae).  (1)  Son  of  Cleombro- 
tus  and  nephew  of  Leonidas.  Several  writers 
incorrectly  call  him  kimr;  but  he  was  only 
agent  for  his  cousin  Plistarchus,  the  infant 
son  of  Leonidas.  He  commanded  the  allied 
forces  of  the  Greeks  at  the  battle  of  Plataea, 
n.o.  479,  and  subsequently  captured  Byzan- 
tium, which  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
Persians.  Dazzled  by  his  success  and  repu- 
tation, he  now  aimed  at  becoming  tyrant 
over  the  whole  of  Greece,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Persian  king,  who  promised  him  his 
danghter  In  marriage.  His  conduct  became 
so  arrogant  that  alllhe  allies,  except  the  Pe- 
loponnesians  and  Ac/nietans,  voluntarily  of- 
fered to  transfer  to  the  Athenians  that  pre- 
eminence of  rank  which  Sparta  had  hitherto 
enjoyed.  In  this  way  the  Athenian  confed- 
eracy first  took  its  rise.  Reports  of  the  con- 
duct* and  designs  of  Pausanias  having  reach- 
ed Sparta,  he  was  recalled  j  and  the  ephors 
accidentally  obtained  proofs  of  his  ! 
Q. 


A  man  who  was  charged  with  a  letter  to  Per- 
sia having  his  suspicions  awakened  by  notic- 
ing that  none  of  those  sent  on  similar  er- 
rands had  returned,  counterfeited  the  seal  of 
Pausanias,  and  opened  the  letter,  in  which  he 
found  directions  for  his  own  death.  He  car- 
ried the  letter  to  the  ephors,  who  prepared  to 
arrest  Pausanias,  but  he  took  refuge  in  the 
temple  of  Athena  (Minerva).  The  ephors 
stripped  off  the  roof  of  the  temple,  and  buili 
up  the  door;  the  aged  mother  of  Pausanias 
is  said  to  have  been  among  the  first  who  laid 
a  stone  for  this  purpose.  When  he  was  on 
the  point  of  expiring,  the  ephors  took  him 
out,  lest  his  death  should  pollute  the  sanctu- 
ary. He  died  as  soon  as  he  got  outside,  u.o. 
470.— (2)  Sou  of  Plistoanax,  and  grandson  of 
the  preceding,  was  king  of  Sparta  from  n.o. 
40S  to  394.— (3)  A  Macedonian  youth  of  dis- 
tinguished family.  Having  been  shamefully 
treated  by  Attains,  he  complained  of  the  out- 
rage to  Philip;  but  as  Philip  took  no  notice 
of 'his  complaints,  he  directed  his  veugeance 
against  the  king  himself,  whom  he  murdered 
at  the  festival  held  at  Aegae,  u.o.  336. —(4) 
The  traveler  and  geographer,  perhaps  a  na- 
tive of  Lydia,  lived  under  Antoninus  Pius 
and  M.  Aurelius.  His  work,  entitled  a  Peri- 
egesia  or  Itinerary  of  Greece,  is  in  10  books, 
and  contains  a  description  of  Attica  and  Me- 
garis  (i.) ;  Corinthia,  Sicyonia,  Phliasia,  and 
Argolis  (ii.);  Laconica  (iii.),  Messenia  (iv.), 
Elis  (v.,  vi.),  Achaea  (vii.),  Arcadia  (viii.), 
Boeotia  (ix.),  Phocis  (x.).  The  work  shows 
that  Pausanias  visited  most  of  the  places  in 
these  divisions  of  Greece,  a  fact  which  is 
clearly  demonstrated  by  the  minuteness  and 
particularity  of  his  descriptions. 

PAUSIAS  (-ae),  a  native  of  Sicyon,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  Greek  painters,  was 
contemporary  with  Apelles,  and  flourished 
about  B.c.  360-330. 

PAUSILYPUM.     [Neapot.ts.] 

P.WOTt  (-oris),  i.  e.  Fear,  the  attendant  of 
Mars. 

PAX  (Pacts),  the  goddess  of  peace,  called 
Il.'ENK  by  the  Greeks.    JIukne.1 

PfiDASA  (-orum)  or  PEDASUM  (-i),  a  very 
ancient  city  of  Carta,  originally  a  chief  abode 
of  the  Leleges. 

PEDASUS  (-i),  a  town  of  Mysia,  on  the 
SatnioTs,  mentioned  several  times  by  Homer. 

PEDIANUS,  ASCONlUS.     [Asoonii  s.] 

PEDIUS  (-i),  Q.,  the  great-nephew  of  the 
dictator  C.  Julius  Caesar,  being  the  grandson 
of  Julia,  Caesar's  eldest  sister.  "  He  served  un- 
der Caesar  in  the  civil  war,  and  in  Caesar's 
will  was  named  one  of  his  heirs.  After  the 
fall  of  the  consuls  Hirtins  and  Pansa  at  tho 
battle  of  Mutina  (in  April,  b.o.  43).  Octavius 
marched  upon  Rome  at  the  head  of  an  army; 
and  in  the  month  of  August  he  was  elected 
consul  along  with  Pedius,  who  died  towards 
the  end  of  the  year,  shortly  after  the  news  of 
the  proscription  had  reached  Rome. 

PEDNKLISSUS  (-i),  a  city  in  the  interior 
of  Pisidia. 

PEDO  ALBINOVANUS.     [Auunovakcr.} 

PSDU1I  (i),  an  ancient  town  of  Latium,  ou 
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the  Via  Lavicana,  which  fell  into  decay  at  au 
earl}'  period. 

PEGAE.     [Pagae.] 

PEGlSIS  (-idis),  ?'.  e.  sprang  from  Pegasus, 
was  applied  to  the  fountain  Hippocrene,  which 
was  railed  forth  by  the  hoof  of  Pegasus.  The 
Muses  are  also  called  PggdtMet,  because  the 
fountain  Hippocrene  was  sacred  to  them.  Oe- 
noiiC-  is  also  called  PtgMa,  simply  as  a  fount- 
ain nymph  (from  irr\ih)- 

PEGASUS  (-i),  the  winged  horse  which 
spring  from  the  blood  of  Medusa  when  her 
head  was  struck  off  by  Perseus.  He  was  call- 
ed Pegasus  because  he  made  his  appearance 
near  the  sources  (w^oi)  of  Oceanus.  While 
drinking  at  the  fountain  of  Pirene,  on  the 
Arroconnthus,  he  was  caught  by  Bellerophon 
with  a  golden  bridle,  which  Athena  (Minerva) 
had  given  the  hero.  With  the  assistance  of 
Pegasus  Bellerophon  conquered  the  Chimae- 
ra,  but,  endeavoring  to  ascend  to  heaven  upon 
his  winged  horse,  he  fell  down  upon  the  earth. 
[Bellerophon.]  Pegasus,  however,  contin- 
ued his  flight  to  heaven,  where  he  dwelt 
among  the  stars.— Pegasus  was  also  regarded 
as  the  horse  of  the  Muses,  and  in  this  connec- 
tion is  more  celebrated  in  modern  times  thau 
in  antiquity  ;  for  with  the  ancients  he  had  no 
connection  with  the  Muses,  except  producing 
with  his  hoof  the  inspiring  fountain  Hippo- 
crene. Pegasus  is  often  represented  in  an- 
cient works  of  art  along  with  Athena  and 
Bellerophon.  [See  drawings  on  pp.  79,  SO,  112.] 


fVgasuB.    (Coin  of  Corinth,  in  the  British  Museum.) 

PELlGONlA  (-ae).  (1)  A  district  and  city 
in  Macedonia,  inhabited  by  the  Pelagones, 
and  situated  8. of  Paeonia,  upon  the  Erigon. 
—(2)  A  district  in  Thessaly,  situated  W.  of 
Olympus,  and  belonging  to'Perrhaebia. 

PELASGI  (-orum),  the  earliest  inhabitants 
of  Greece,  who  established  the  worship  of  the 
Dodonaean  Zeus  (Jupiter),  Hephaestus  (Vul- 
can), the  Cabiri,  and  other  divinities  belong- 
ing to  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
They  claimed  descent  from  a  mythical  hero, 
PelasLUis.  of  whom  we  have  different  accounts 
in  the  different  parts  of  Greece  inhabited  by 
Pelasgians.  The  nation  was  widely  spread 
over  Greece  and  the  islands  of  the  Grecian 
archipelago;  and  the  name  of  Pelctsgia  was 
given,  at  one  time,  to  Greece.  One  of  the 
most  ancient  traditions  represented  Pelasgns 
as  a  descendant  of  Phoroneus,  king  of  Ar- 
gos  ;  and  it  was  generally  believed  by  the 
Greeks  that  the  Pelasgi  spread  from  Argos 
to  the  other  countries  of  Greece.  Arcadia, 
Attica,  Epirus,  and  Thessaly  were,  in  addi- 
tion to  Argos,  some  of  the  principal  seats  of 
the  Pelasgi.  They  were  also  found  on  the 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  and,  according  to  some 


writers,  in  Italy  as  well.  Of  the  language, 
habits,  and  civilization  of  this  people  we  pos- 
sess no  certain  knowledge.  Herodotus  says 
they  spoke  a  barbarous  language— that  is.  a 
language  not  Greek  j  but  from  the  facility 
with  wiiich  the  Greek  and  Pelasgic  languages 
coalesced  in  all  parts  of  Greece,  and  from  the 
fact  that  the  Athenians  and  Arcadians  are 
said  to  have  been  of  pure  Pelasgic  origin,  it 
is  probable  that  the  two  languages  had  a 
close  affinity.  The  Pelasgi  are  further  said 
to  have  been  an  agricultural  people,  and  to 
have  possessed  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
the  useful  arts.  The  most  ancient  architect- 
ural remains  of  Greece— such  as  the  treasury, 
or  tomb  of  Athens,  at  Mycenae — are  ascribed 
to  the  Pelasgians,  and  are  cited  as  specimens 
of  Pelasgian  architecture,  though  there  is  no 
positive  authority  for  these  statements. 

PELASGI0T1S,  a  district  in  Thessaly,  be- 
tween Hestiaeotis  and  Magnesia.  [Thessa- 
lia.] 

PELASGUS.     [Pelasgi.] 

PELETHRONIUM  (-i),  a  mountainous  dis- 
trict in  Thessaly,  part  of  Mount  Pelion,  where 
the  Lapithae  dwelt. 

PELEUS  (nen.  -e6s  or  el,  ace.  Pelea,  voc. 
Pelen,  abl.  I'Cleo),  son  of  Aeacus  and  Endeis, 
and  king  of  the  Myrmidons  at  Phthia  in 
I  Thessaly.  Having,  in  conjunction  with  his 
]  brother  Telamon,  murdered  his  half-brother 
Phocus,  he  was  expelled  by  Aeacus  from  Ae- 
gina,  and  went  to  Phthia  in  Thessaly.  Here 
he  was  puiilied  from  the  murder  by  Eurytion, 
the  son  of  Actor,  who  gave  Peleus  his  daugh- 
ter Antigone  in  marriage,  and  a  third  part  of 
his  kingdom.  Peleus  accompanied  Eurytion 
to  the  Calydonian  huut;  but  having  involun- 
tarily killed  his  father-in-law  with  his  spear, 
he  became  a  wanderer  a  second  time.  He 
now  took  refuge  at  Iolcus,  where  he  was 
again  purified  by  Acastus,  the  king  of  the 
place.  Here  he  was  falsely  accused  by  Asty- 
damia,  the  wife  of  Acastus,  and  in  conse- 
quence nearly  perished  on  Mount  Pelion. 
[Aoastur]  While  on  Mount  Pelion,  Peleus 
married  the  Nereid  Thetis.  She  was  destined 
to  many  a  mortal ;  but  having  the  power,  like 
Proteus,  of  assuming  any  form  she  pleased, 
she  endeavored  in  this  way  to  escape  from  Pe- 
leus. The  latter,  however,  previously  taught 
by  Ohiron,  held  the  goddess  fast  till  she 
promised  to  marry  him.  The  gods  took  part 
in  the  marriage  solemnity,  and  Eris  or  Strife 
was  the  only  goddess  who  was  not  invited  to 
the  nuptials.  By  Thetis  Peleus  became  the 
father  of  Achilles.  Peleus  was  too  old  to  ac- 
company Achilles  against  Troy;  he  remained 
at  home,  and  survived  the  death  of  his  son. 

PELlADES.     [Pklias.] 

PELIAS  (-ae),  son  of  Poseidon  (Neptune) 
and  Tyro,  a  daughter  of  Salmoneus,and  twin- 
brother  of  Neleus.  The  twins  were  exposed 
by  their  mother,  but  they  were  preserved  and 
reared  by  some  countrymen.  They  subse- 
quently learned  their  parentage,  and  after 
the  death  of  Cretheus,  king  of  Iolcus,  who 
had  married  their  mother,  they  seized  the 
throne  of  Iolcus,  to  the  exclusion  of  Aeson, 
the  son  of  Cretheus  and  Tyro.     Pelias  soon 
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afterwards  expelled  his  own  brother  Neleus, 
and  thus  became  sole  ruler  of  Iolcus.  After 
Pelias  had  long  reigned  there,  Jason,  the  son 
of  Aeson,  came  to  Iolcus  and  claimed  the 
kingdom  as  his  right.  In  order  to  get  rid  of 
him,  Pelias  sent  him  to  Colchis  to  fetch  the 
golden  fleece.  Hence  arose  the  celebrated 
expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  After  the  re- 
turn of  Jason,  Pelias  was  cut  to  pieces  and 
boiled  by  his  own  daughters  (the  PMddea), 
who  had  been  told  by  Medea  that  in  this 
maimer  they  might  restore  their  father  to 
vigor  aud  youth.  His  son  Acastus  held  fune- 
ral games  in  his  honor  at  Iolcus,  and  expelled 
Jason  and  Medea  from  the  country.  [Jason  ; 
Mei>ea  ;  Argonautae.]  Among  the  daughters 
of  Pelias  was  Alcestis,  the  wife  of  Admetns. 

PELIDES  (-ae),  the  son  of  Peleus,  i.  e.  Achil- 
les. 

PELIGNI  (-drum),  a  brave  and  warlike  peo- 
ple, of  Sabine  origin,  in  Central  Italy,  bound- 
ed by  the  Marsi,  the  Marrucini,  the  Samnites, 
and  the  Freutani.  They  took  an  active  part 
in  the  Social  war  (90-S9),  and  their  chief  town, 
Cortinium,  was  destined  by  the  allies  to  be 
the  new  capital  of  Italy  in  place  of  Rome. 

PELION,  more  rarely  PELIOS  (-ii),  a  lofty 
range  of  mountains  in  Thessaly,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Magnesia,  situated  between  the  lake 
Boebuis  and  the  Pagasaean  gulf.  Its  sides 
were  covered  with  wood,  and  on  its  summit 
was  a  temple  of  Zens  (Jupiter)  Actaeus. 
Mount  Pelion  was  celebrated  in  mythology. 
Near  its  summit  was  the  cave  of  the  Centaur 
Chiron.  The  giants,  in  their  war  with  the 
gods,  are  said  to  have  attempted  to  heapOssa 
and  Olympus  on  Pelion,  or  Pelion  and  Ossa 
on  Olympus,  in  order  to  scale  heaven.  On 
Pelion  the  timber  was  felled  with  which  the 
ship  Argo  was  built. 

PELLA  (-ae).  (1)  An  ancient  town  of  Mace- 
donia, in  the  district  Bottiaea,  situated  upon 
a  lake  formed  by  the  river  Lydias.  Philip 
made  it  his  residence  and  the  capital  of  the 
Macedonian  monarchy.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Alexander  the  Great.  Hence  the 
poetfl  give  the  surname  of  Pellaea  to  Alexan- 
dria in  Egypt,  because  it  was  founded  by  Al- 
exander the  Great,  and  also  use  the  word  in 
a  general  sense  as  equivalent  to  Egyptian.— 
(2)  A  city  of  Palestine,  E.  of  the  Jordan,  in 
Peraea.  It  was  the  place  of  refuge  of  the 
Christians  who  fled  from  Jerusalem  before 
its  capture  by  the  Romans. 

PELLENE  (-es),  the  most  easterly  of  the  12 
cities  of  Achaia,  near  the  frontiers  of  Sicyo- 
nia,  and  situated  on  a  hill  GO  stadia  from  the 
city.  The  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  of 
Pallene,  in  Macedonia,  professed  to  be  de- 
scended from  the  Pellenaeans  in  Achaia,  who 
were  shipwrecked  on  the  Macedonian  coast 
on  their  return  from  Troy. 

PELOPEA  or  PELOPlA  (-ae),  daughter  of 
Thyestes  and  mother  of  Aegisthns.  [Aegis- 
tups.] 

PELOPIDAS  (-ae),  a  celebrated  Theban 

feneral,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Epaminon- 
as.  He  took  a  leading  pert  in  expelling  the 
Spartans  from  Thebes,  n.r..  3TOj  and  from  this 
time  until  hits  death  there  was  not  a  year  in 


which  he  was  not  intrusted  with  some  im- 
portant command.  He  was  slain  in  battle  at 
Cymwcephalae  in  Thessaly,  fighting  against 
Alexander  of  Pherae,  b.o.  364. 

PELOPONNESUS  (-i:  Moi-ea),  the  S.  part 
of  Greece,  or  the  peninsula,  which  was  con- 
nected with  Hellas  proper  by  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth.  It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
—Peloponnesus,  or  the  "island  of  Pelops"— 
from  the  mythical  Pelops.  [Pelops.]  This 
name  does  not  occur  in  Homer.  In  his  time 
the  peninsula  was  sometimes  called  Ajria, 
from  Apis,  son  of  Phoronens,  king  of  Argos  : 
and  sometimes  Argos;  which  names  were 
given  to  it  on  account  of  Argos  being  the 
chief  power  in  Peloponnesus  at  that  period. 
On  the  E.  and  S.  there  are  3  great  gulfs— the 
Argolic,  Laconian,  and  Messenian.  The  an- 
cients compared  the  shape  of  the  country  to 
the  leaf  of  a  plane-tree;  and  its  modern  name, 
the  Morea,  which  first  occurs  in  the  12th  cent- 
ury of  the  Christian  era,  was  given  to  it  on 
account  of  its  resemblance  to  a  mulberry- 
leaf.  Peloponnesus  was  divided  into  various 
provinces,  all  of  which  were  bounded  on  one 
side  by  the  sea,  with  the  exception  of  Arca- 
dia, which  was  in  the  centre  of  the  country. 
These  provinces  were  Achaia  in  the  N.,  Elis 
in  the  W.,  Messenia  in  the  VV.  and  S.,  Laoo- 
nia  in  the  S.  andE.,  and  Corintiiia  in  the  E. 
and  N.  An  account  of  the  geography  of  the 
peninsula  is  given  under  these  names.  The 
area  of  Peloponnesus  is  computed  to  be  7779 
English  miles,  and  it  probably  contained  a 
population  of  upwards  of  a  million  in  the 
flourishing  period  of  Greek  history. — Pelo- 
ponnesus was  originally  inhabited  by  Pelas- 
gians.  Subsequently  the  Achaeans,  who  be- 
longed to  the  Aeolic  race,  settled  in  the  E. 
and  S.  parts  of  the  peninsula,  in  Argolis,  La- 
conia,  and  Messenia  ;  and  the  Ionians  in  the 
N.  part,  in  Achaia  ;  while  the  remains  of  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  country,  the  Pelas- 
gians,  collected  chiefly  in  the  central  part,  in 
Arcadia.  Eighty  years  after  the  Trojan  war, 
according  to  mythical  chronology,  the  Do- 
rians, under  the*  conduct  of  the  iieraclidae, 
invaded  and  conquered  Peloponnesus,  and 
established  Doric  states  in  Argolis,  Laconia, 
and  Messenia,  from  whence  they  extended 
their  power  over  Corinth,  Sicyon,  and  Megara. 
Part  of  the  Achaean  population  remained  in 
these  provinces  as  tributary  subjects  to  the 
Dorians,  under  the  name  of  Perioeci ;  while 
others  of  the  Achaeans  passed  over  to  the 
N.  of  Peloponnesus,  expelled  the  Ionians,  and 
settled  in  this  part  of  the  country,  which  was 
called  after  them  Achaia.  The  Aetolians, 
who  had  invaded  Peloponnesus  along  with 
the  Dorians,  settled  in  Elis,  and  became  inter- 
mingled with  the  original  inhabitants.  The 
peninsula  remained  under  Doric  influence 
during  the  most  important  period  of  Greek 
history,  and  opposed  to  the  great  Ionic  city 
of  Athens.  After  the  conquest  of  Messenia 
by  the  Spartans  it  was  under  the  supremacy 
of  Sparta,  till  the  overthrow  of  the  power  of 
the  latter  by  the  Thebans  at  the  battle  of 
Leuctra,  b.o.  371. 

PELOPS  (-dpis),  grandson  of  Zeus  (Jupiter), 
and  sou  of  Tantalus,  king  of  Phrygia.    Being 
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expelled  from  Phrygia,  he  came  to  Elis,  where 
he  married  Hippodamia,  daughter  of  Oeno- 
maus,  whom  he  succeeded  on  the  throne.  By 
means  of  the  wealth  he  brought  with  him,  his 
influence  became  so  great  in  the  peninsula 
that  it  was  called  after  him  "the  island  of 
Telops."  The  legends  about  Pelops  consist 
mainly  of  the  story  of  his  beimr  cut  to  pieces 
and  boiled,  of  his  contest  with  Oenomaus  and 
Hippodamla,  and  of  his  relation  to  his  sons. 
1.  I'elopH  cut  to  pieces  and  boiled.  Tantalus, 
the  favorite  of  the  gods,  once  invited  them  to 
a  repast,  and  on  that  occasion  killed  his  own 
son,  and,  baring  boiled  him,  set  the  flesh  be- 
fore them  that  they  might  eat  it.  But  the 
immortal  gods,  knowing  what  it  was,  did  not 
touch  it;  Demeter  (Ceres)  alone,  being  ab- 
sorbed by  izrief  for  her  lost  daughter,  con- 
sumed the  shoulder.  Hereupon  the  gods  or- 
dered Hermes  (Mercury)  to  put  the  limbs  of 
Pelops  into  a  caldron,  and  thereby  restore 
him  to  life.  When  the  process  was  over,  Clo- 
tho  took  him  out  of  the  caldron,  and  as  the 
shoulder  consumed  by  Demeter  was  wanting, 
the  goddess  supplied  its  place  by  one  made 
of  ivory:  his  descendants  (the  Pelopidae),  as 
a  mark  of  their  origin,  were  believed  to  have 
one  shoulder  as  white  as  ivory.  2.  Contest 
with  Oenomaus  and  Hippbdfan&a.  An  oracle 
having  declared  to  Oenomaus,  king  of  Pisa  in 
Elis,  that  he  should  be  killed  by  his  sou-in- 
law,  he  declared  that  he  would  bestow  the 
hand  of  his  daughter  Hippodamla  upon  the 
man  who  should  conquer  him  in  the  chariot- 
race,  but  that  whoever  was  conquered  should 
suffer  death.  This  he  did  because  his  horses 
were  swifter  than  those  of  any  other  mortal. 
He  had  overtaken  and  slain  many  a  suitor 
when  Pelops  came  to  Pisa.  Pelops  bribed 
Myrtilus,  the  charioteer  of  Oenomaus,  by  the 
promise  of  half  the  kingdom,  if  he  would  as- 
sist him  in  conquering  his  master.  Myrtilus 
agreed,  and  took  out  the  linch-pins  of  the 
chariot  of  Oenomaus.  In  the  race  the  chariot 
of  Oenomaus  broke  down,  and  he  was  thrown 
out  and  killed.  Thus  Hippodamla  became 
The  wife  of  Pelops.  But  as  Pelops  had  now 
gained  his  object,  he  was  unwilling  to  keep 
faith  with  Myrtilus  j  and  accordingly,  as  they 
were  driving  along  a  cliff,  he  threw  Myrtilus 
into  the  sea.  As  Myrtilus  sank,  he  cursed  Pe- 
lops and  his  whole  race.  Pelops  returned 
with  Hippddimla  to  Pisa  in  Elis,  and  soon 
made  himself  master  of  Olympia,  where  he 
restored  the  Olympian  games  with  greater 
splendor  than  ever.  3.  The  sons  of  Pelops. 
Chrysippus  was  the  favorite  of  his  father,  and 
was  in  consequence  envied  by  his  brothers. 
The  two  eldest  among  them,  Atreus  and  Thy- 
estes,  with  the  connivance  of  Hippodamla, 
accordingly  murdered  Chrysippus,  and  threw 
his  body  into  a  well.  Pelops,  who  suspected 
his  sons  of  the  murder,  expelled  them  from 
the  country.  Pelops,  after  his  death,  was 
honored  at  Olympia  above  all  other  heroes. 
The  name  of  Pelops  was  so  celebrated  that  it 
was  constantly  used  by  the  poets  in  connec- 
tion with  his  descendants  and  the  cities  they 
inhabited.  Hence  we  find  Atreus,  the  son 
of  Pelops,  called  Pelope'ius  Atreus,  and  Aga- 
mejnnon,  the  grandson  or  great-grandson  of 
Atreus,  called  Pelope'ius  Agamemnon.    In  the 


same  way  Iphigeuia,  the  daughter  of  Aga- 
memnon, and  Hermioue,  the  wife  of  Mene- 
laus,  are  each  called  by  Ovid  Pelopela  virgo. 
Virgil  uses  the  phrase  Pelopea  moenia  to  sig- 
nify the  cities  in  Peloponnesus  which  Pelops 
j  and  his  descendants  ruled  over;  and,  in  like 
manner,  Mycenae  is  called  by  Ovid  Pelopel- 
ades  Mycenae. 

PEL5RIS  (-Idis),  PELORIAS  (-adis),  or 
PELORUS  (-i:  C.  Faro),  the  N.E.  point  of 
Sicily,  aud  one  of  the  3  promontories  which 
formed  the  triangular  figure  of  the  island.  Ac- 
cording to  the  usual  story,  it  derived  its  name 
from  Peloruj,  the  pilot  of  Hannibal's  ship; 
but  the  name  was  more  ancient  than  Hanni- 
bal's time,  being  mentioned  by  Thucydides. 

PELT  A  E  (-arum),  an  ancient  and  flourish- 
ing city  in  the  N.  of  Phrygia. 

PELUSIUM  (-i:  O.T.  Sin;  both  names  are 
derived  from  nouns  meaning  mud),  a  celebra- 
ted city  of  Lower  Egypt,  standing  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  E.-most  mouth  of  the  Nile,  which 
was  called  after  it  the  Pelusiac  mouth,  20 
stadia  (2  geog.  miles)  from  the  sea,  in  the 
midst  of  morasses,  from  which  it  obtained  its 
i  name.  As  the  key  of  Egypt  on  the  N.E.,  and 
the  frontier  city  towards  Syria  and  Arabia,  it 
j  was  strongly  fortified,  and  wras  the  scene  of 
many  battles  and  sieges.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  geographer  Ptolemaeus. 

PEXATES  (-am),  the  household  gods  of 
the  Romans,  both  those  of  a  private  family 
and  of  the  state,  as  the  great  family  of  citizens. 
Hence  we  have  to  distinguish  between  private 
and  public  Penates.  The  name  is  connected 
with  penus;  and  the  images  of  these  gods 
were  kept  in  the  penetralia,  or  the  central 
part  of  the  house.  The  Lares  were  included 
among  the  Penates,  and  both  names  are  often 
used  synonymously.  The  Lares,  however, 
though  included  in'the  Penates,  were  not  the 
only  Penates  ;  for  each  family  had  usually  no 
more  than  one  Lar,  whereas  the  Penates  are 
always  spoken  of  in  the  plural.  Most  ancient 
writers  believed  that  the  Penates  of  the  state 
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were  brought  by  Aeneas  from  Troy  Into  Italy, 
and  wen-  presenred  first  at  Lavinium,  after- 

wards  at  Alba  Longa,  aud  tiually  at  Rome. 
The  private  Penates  had  their  place  at  the 
hearth  of  every  house,  and  the  table  also  was 
to  them.  On  the  hearth  a  perpetual 
fire  was  kept  up  in  their  honor,  and  the  table 
always  contained  the  salt-cellar  and  the  first- 
lings of  fruit  for  these  divinities. 

PENEIS  (-idis),  that  is,  Daphne,  daughter 
of  the  river  god  Peneus. 

PENELOPE  (-Gs),  daughter  of  Icarius  and 
Periboea  of  Sparta,  married  Ulysses, 
kimi  of  Ithaca.  [Respecting  her  mar- 
riage, see  Io.wms,  No.  •>.]  By  Ulys- 
se-  >he  had  an  only  child,  Teleniachus, 
who  was  an  infant  when  her  husband 
sailed  against  Troy.  During  the  long 
absence  of  Ulysses  she  was  beleaguered 
by  numerous  and  importunate  suitors, 
whomshedeceivedbydeclaringthatshe 
must  finish  a  large  robe  which  she  was 
making  for  Laertes,  her  aged  father-in- 
law,  before  she  could  make  up  her  mind. 
During  the  daytime  she  accordingly 
worked  at  the  robe,  and  in  the  nifcht  she 
undid  the  work  of  the  day.  By  this 
means  she  succeeded  in  putting  off  the 
suitors.  But  at  length  her  stratagem 
was  betrayed  by  her  servants:  and 
when,  in  consequence,  the  faithful  Pe- 
nelope was  pressed  more  and  more  by 
the  impatient  suitors,  Ulysses  at  length 
arrived  in  Ithaca,  after  an  absence  of  SO 
years.  Having  recognized  her  husband 
by  several  signs,  she  heartily  welcomed 
him,  and  the  days  of  her  grief  and  sor- 
row were  at  an  end.  [Ulysses.]  While 
Homer  describes  Penelope  as  a  chaste 
and  faithful  wife,  some  writers  charge 
her  with  being  the  reverse,  and  relate 
that  she  became  the  mother  of  Pan  by 
Hermes  or  by  all  the  suitors.  They  add 
that  Ulyssesrepudiated  her  when  he  re- 
turned ;  whereupon  she  went  to  Sparta,  and 
thence  to  Mantinea.  According  to  another 
tradition,  she  married  Telegouus,  after  he 
had  killed  his  father,  Ulysses. 

PENEUS  (-i).  (1)  The  chief  river  of  Thes- 
ealy,  rising  in  Mount  Pindils,  and  after  receiv- 
ing many  affluents,  forcing  its  way  through 
the  vale  of  Tempe  between  .Mounts  Ossa  and 
Olympus  into  the  sea.  [Tempe.]  As  a  god 
Peneus  was  a  son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  and 
father  of  Daphne  and  Cyrene.— (2)  A  river  of 
Elis,  rising  on  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia,  and 
flowing  into  the  Ionian  sea. 

PENIUS  (-1),  a  little  river  of  Pontus,  falling 
into  the  Euxlne. 
'    PENNTNAK  ALPES.     [Ai.pes.] 

PBNT1P0LE9  v-is),the  name  for  any  asso- 
ciation of  5  cities,  was  applied  specifically  to 
the  5  chief  cities  of  Cyrenaica,  in  N.  Africa— 
Cyren£,  Berenice,  Arsinoe,  Ptolemais,  and 
Apollonia. 

PENTELICUS  (-i),  a  mountain  in  Attica, 
celebrated  for  its  marble,  is  a  branch  of  Mount 
Parnes,  from  which  it  runs  in  a  S.E.-ly  direc- 
tion between  Athens  aud  Marathon  to  the 
coast. 


1'KNTIIESILEA  (-ae),  daughter  of  Ares 
(Mars)  aud  Otrera,  and  queen  of  the  Amazons. 
After  the  death  of  Hector  she  came  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Trojans,  but  was  slain  by 
Achilles,  who  mourned  over  the  dying  queeu 
on  account  of  her  beauty,  youth,  and  valor. 
Thersites  ridiculed  the  grief  of  Achilles,  and 
was  in  consequence  killed  by  the  hero.  There- 
upon Diomedes,  a  relative  of  Thersites,  threw 
the  body  of  Penthesilea  into  the  river  Seaman- 
der;  but, according  toothers,  Achilles  himself 
buried  it  on  the  bauks  of  the  Xauthus. 


Penthesilea  offering  aid  to  Priam. 

PENTHEUS  (-eos  or  fl ;  ace.  -ea  or  etiru), 
son  of  Echion  and  Agave,  the  daughter  of 
Cadmus.  He  succeeded  Cadmus  as  king  of 
Thebes ;  and  having  resisted  the  introduction 
of  the  worship  of  Dionysus  (Bacchus)  into  his 
kingdom,  he  was  driven  mad  by  the  god,  his 
palace  was  hurled  to  the  ground,  and  he  him- 
self was  torn  to  pieces  by  his  own  mother  aud 
her  two  sisters,  Ino  and  Autonoe,  who  in  their 
Bacchic  frenzy  believed  him  to  be  a  wild  beast. 
The  place  where  Penthens  suffered  dea.h  is 
said  to  have  been  Mount  Cithaeror.  jr  Mount 
Parnassus.  It  is  related  that  Penthens  got 
upon  a  tree,  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  in 
secret  the  revelry  of  the  Bacchic  women,  but 
on  being  discovered  by  them  was  torn  tc 
pieces. 

PENTRI  (-drum),  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  tribes  in  Samuium.  Their  chief 
town  was  Bovi.vntm. 

PEPXRETHUS  (-i),  a  small  island  in  the 
Aegaean  sea,off  the  coast  of  Thessaly,  aud  E. 
of  Halonesus.  It  produced  a  considerable 
quantity  of  wine. 

PEPHREDO.     [Geaeae.] 

PERAEA  (-ae),  i.  e.  the  country  on  the  oj> 
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poifite  side,  a  general  name  for  any  district 
belonging  to  or  closely  connected  with  a 
country,  from  the  main  part  of  which  it  was 
separated  by  a  sea  or  river.— (1)  The  part  of 
Palestine  E.  of  the  Jordan.— (2)  Pekaea  Riio- 
diorum,  a  district  in  the  S.  of  Caria,  opposite 
to  the  island  of  Rhodes,  and  subject  to  the 
Rhodian*,  extending  from  Mount  Phoenix  on 
the  W.  to  the  frontier  of  Lycia  on  the  E.— (3) 
A  city  on  the  W.  coast  of  Mysia,  near  Adramyt- 
tium,  one  of  the  colonies  of  the  Mytilenaeaus. 

PERCOTE  (-es),  a  very  ancient  city  of 
Mysia,  between  Abydos  and  Lampsacus,  near 
the  Hellespont. 

PERDICCAS  (-ae).  (1)  The  founder  of  the 
Macedonian  monarchy,  according  to  Herodo- 
tus, though  later  writers  represent  Caranus 
as  the  1st  king  of  Macedonia,  and  make  Per- 
diccas  only  the  4th.  [Cakancs.]  Perdiccas 
and  his  two  brothers,  Gauanes  and  Aeropus, 
are  said  to  have  come  from  Argos,  and  settled 
near  Mount  Bermins,  from  whence  they  sub- 
dued the  rest  of  Macedonia. —  (2)  King  of 
Macedonia  from  about  u.o.  454  to  413,  sou  and 
successor  of  Alexander  I.  In  the  Pelopon- 
liesian  war  we  rind  him  at  one  time  in  alliance 
with  the  Spartans,  and  at  another  time  with 
the  Athenians;  and  it  is  evident  that  he 
joined  one  or  the  other  of  the  belligerent 
parties  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
interest  at  the  moment. — (3)  King  of  Mace- 
donia, u.o.  3(54-359,  second  son  ot  Amyntas 
II.,  obtained  the  throne  by  the  assassination 
of  the  usurper  Ptolemy  of  Alorns.  He  fell  in 
battle  against  the  Illyrians. — (4)  One  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  generals  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great.  The  king  on  his  death-bed  is 
said  to  have  taken  the  royal  signet-ring  from 
his  finger  and  to  have  given  it  to  Perdiccas. 
After  the  death  of  the  king  (323),  Perdiccas 
had  the  chief  authority  intrusted  to  him  under 
the  command  of  the" new  king,  Arrhidaeus. 
His  ambitious  schemes  induced  Antipater, 
Craterus,  and  Ptolemy  to  unite  in  a  league, 
and  declare  open  war  against  Perdiccas. 
Thereupon  Perdiccas  marched  into  Egypt 
against  Ptolemy,  but  having  been  defeated 
in  battle,  he  was  slain  by  his  own  troops, 
u.o.  3-21. 

PERDIX  (-Tcis),  the  nephew  of  Daedalus, 
and  the  inventor  of  the  saw,  the  chisel,  the 
compasses,  etc.  His  skill  excited  the  jeal- 
ousy of  Daedalus,  who  threw  him  headlong 
from  the  temple  of  Athena  (Minerva),  on  the 
Acropolis,  but  the  goddess  caught  him  in  his 
fall,  and  changed  him  into  the  bird  which  was 
named  after  him,  perdix,  the  partridge. 

PERENNA,  ANNA.     [Anna.] 

PERGA  (-ae),  an  ancient  and  important 
city  of  Pamphylia,  lay  a  little  inland,  N.E.  of 
Attalia,  between  the  rivers  Catarrhactes  and 
Cestrus,  60  stadia  (6  geog.  miles)  from  the 
mouth  of  the  former.  It  was  a  celebrated  seat 
of  the  worship  of  Artemis  (Diana).  It  was 
the  first  place  in  Asia  Minor  visited  by  the 
apostle  Paul  on  his  first  missionary  journey. 

PERGAMA  and  PERGXMIA.  [Peega- 
mon,  No.  1.] 

PERGXMUM  or  PERGAMUS  (-i).  The 
former  by  far  the  most  usual  form  in  the 


classical  writers,  though  the  latter  is  more 
common  in  English,  probably  on  account  of 
its  use  in  our  version  of  the  Bible  (Rev.  ii.  12). 
The  vvordis  significant,  connected  with  nvpyos, 
a  tower.— (1)  The  citadel  of  Troy,  and  used 
poetically  for  Troy  itself:  the  poets  also  use 
the  forms  Pekoama  (-ortim)  and  Pergamia 
(-ae).— (2)  A  celebrated  city  of  Asia  Minor,  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  and  aft- 
erwards of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia,  was 
situated  in  the  district  of  S.  Mysia  called  Teu- 
thrania,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river  Cai'cus, 
about  twenty  miles  from  the  sea.  The  king- 
dom of  Pergamus  was  founded  about  u.o.  280 
by  Philetaerus,  who  had  been  intrusted  by 
Lysimachus  with  the  command  of  the  city. 
The  successive  kings  of  Pergamus  were: 
PniLKTAEUus,  u.o.  280-263;  Eu.menks  I.,  263- 
241;  Attains  I.,  241-197;  Eumknks  II.,  197- 
159;  Attaics  II.  Puii.AOKi.rncs,  159-138;  At- 
talus  III.  Puu.omktor,  13S-133.  The  king- 
dom reached  its  greatest  extent  after  the  de- 
feat of  Autiochus  the  Great  by  the  Romans, 
in  u.o.  190,  when  the  Romans  bestowed  upon 
Eumenes  II.  the  whole  of  Mysia,  Lydia,  both 
Phrygias,  Lycaonia,  Pisidia,  and  Pamphylia. 
It  was  under  the  same  king  that  the  cele- 
brated library  was  founded  at  Pergamus, 
which  for  a  long  time  rivaled  that  of  Alex- 
andria, and  the  formation  of  which  occasioned 
the  invention  of  parchment,  Charta  Perga- 
mena.  On  the  death  of  Attains  III.,  in  u.o. 
133,  the  kingdom,  by  a  bequest  in  his  will, 
passed  to  the  Romans.  The  city  was  au  early 
seat  of  Christianity,  and  is  one  of  the  Seven 
Churches  of  Asia  to  which  the  Apocalyptic 
epistles  are  addressed.  Among  the  celebrated 
natives  of  the  city  were  the  rhetorician  Apol- 
lodorus  and  the  physician  Galeu. 

PERGE.     [Peroa.] 

PERlANDER(-dri),  son  of  Cypselus,  whom 
he  succeeded  as  tyrant  of  Corinth,  u.o.  625, 
and  reigned  40  years,  to  u.o.  5S5.  His  rule  was 
mild  and  beneficent  at  first,  but  afterwards 
became  oppressive.  He  was  a  patron  of  liter- 
ature and  philosophy;  and  Arion  and  Ana- 
charsis  were  in  favor  at  his  court.  He  was 
very  commonly  reckoned  among  the  Seven 
Sages. 

PERICLES  (-is  or  i),  the  greatest  of  Athe- 
nian statesmen,  was  the  son  of  Xanthippus 
and  Agariste,  both  of  whom  belonged  to  the 
noblest  families  of  Athens.  The  fortune  of 
his  parents  procured  for  him  a  careful  educa- 
tion, and  he  received  instruction  from  Damon, 
Zeno  of  Elea,  and  Anaxagoras.  In  n.c.  469 
Pericles  began  to  take  part  in  public  affairs, 
40  years  before  his  death,  and  was  soon  re- 
garded as  the  head  of  the  more  democratical 
party  in  the  state,  in  opposition  to  Cimon.  It 
was  at  his  instigation  that  his  friend  Ephial- 
tes  proposed  in  461  the  measure  by  which  the 
Areopagus  was  deprived  of  those  functions 
which  rendered  it  formidable  to  the  demo- 
cratical party.  This  success  was  followed  by 
the  ostracism  of  Cimon.  Pericles  was  dis- 
tinguished as  a  general  as  well  as  a  states- 
man, and  frequently  commanded  the  Athe- 
nian armies  in  their  wars  with  the  neighbor- 
ing states.  In  448  he  led  the  army  which 
assisted  the  Phocians  in  the  Sacred  war ;  and 
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in  445  he  rendered  the  most  signal  service  to 
the  state  by  recovering  the  island  of  Euhoea, 
which  had  revolted  from  Athens.  After  the 
death  of  Cimon  in  449,  the  aristocratical  party- 
was  headed  by  Thncydides,  the  son  of  Mele- 
sias ;  bnt  on  the  ostracism  of  the  latter  in  444 
Pericles  was  left  without  a  rival,  and  through- 
out the  remainder  of  his  political  course  no 
one  appeared  to  contest  his  supremacy.  The 
next  important  event  in  which  Pericles  was 
engaged  was  the  war  against.  Samos,  which 
had  revolted  from  Athens,  and  which  he  sub- 
dued after  an  arduous  campaign,  440.  The 
poet  Sophocles  was  one  of  the  generals  who 
fought  with  Pericles  against  Samos.  For  the 
next  10  years,  till  the  outbreak  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  the  Athenians  were  not  engaged 
in  any  considerable  military  operations.  Peri- 
cles employed  this  time  of  peace  in  adorning 
Athens  with  public  buildings,  which  made 
this  city  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  Greece. 
[Phidias.]  The  enemies  of  Pericles  made 
many  attempts  to  ruin  his  reputation,  but, 
failing  in  these,  they  attacked  him  through 
his  friends.  His  friends  Phidias  and  Anax- 
agoras,  and  his  mistress  Aspasia,  were  all  ac- 
cused before  the  people.  Phidias  was  con- 
demned and  cast  into  prison  [Phidias]  ;  Anax- 
agoras  was  also  sentenced  to  pay  a  tine  and 
quit  Athens  [Anaxagokas]  ;  and  Aspasia  was 
only  acquitted  through  the  entreaties  and 
tears  of  Pericles.— The  Peloponnesian  war 
has  been  falsely  ascribed  to  the  ambitious 
schemes  of  Pericles.  It  is  true  that  he  coun- 
seled the  Athenians  not  to  yield  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  Lacedaemonians ;  but  he  did 
this  because  he  saw  that  war  was  inevita- 
ble ;  and  that  as  long  as  Athens  retained 
the  great  power  which  she  then  possessed, 
Sparta  would  never  rest  contented.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  in  431  a  Peloponnesian 
army  under  Archidamus  invaded  Attica,  and 
upon  the  advice  of  Pericles  the  Athenians 
conveyed  their  property  into  the  city,  and  al- 
lowed the  Peloponnesians  to  desolate  Attica 


without  opposition.  Next  year  (430),  when 
the  Peloponnesians  again  invaded  Attica, 
Pericles  pursued  the  same  policy  as  before. 
In  this  summer  the  plague  made  its  appear- 
ance in  Athens.  It  carried  off  his  two  sons, 
Xanthippus  and  Paralus,  and  most  of  his  in- 
timate friends.  In  the  autumn  of  429  Pericles 
himself  died  of  a  lingering  sickness.  He  left 
no  legitimate  children.  His  son  Pericles,  by 
Aspasia,  was  one  of  the  generals  at  the  battle 
of  Argiuusae,  and  was  put  to  death  by  the 
Athenians  with  the  other  generals,  «.o.  406. 

PERlCLl'MENUS  (-i),  one  of  the  Argo- 
nauts, son  of  Neleus,  and  brother  of  Nestor. 

PERILLUS.     [Phai.akis.] 

PERINTHUS  (-i),  an  important  town  of 
Thrace  on  the  Propontis,  and  founded  by  the 
Samians  about  n.c.  559,  situated  22  miles  W. 
of  Selymbria  on  a  small  peninsula.  At  a  later 
time  it  was  called  Heraclea,  and  sometimes 
Heraclea  Thraciae  or  Heraclea  Perinthus. 

PERIPHAS  (-antis).  (1)  A  king  of  Attica. 
—(2)  One  of  the  Lapithae.— (3)  A  companion 
of  Pyrrhns  at  the  siege  of  Troy. 

PERMESSUS  (-i),  a  river  in  Boeotia,  de- 
scending from  Mount  Helicon,  and  falling 
into_the  lake  Copais  near  Haliartus. 

PEKO  (-on  is),  daughter  of  Neleus  and 
Chloris,  and_wife  of  Bias. 

PERPERENA  (-ae),  a  small  town  of  Mysin, 
S.  of  Adramyttium. 

PERPERNA  or  PERPENNA  (-ae :  the  for- 
mer is  the  preferable  form).  (1)  M.,  consul 
n.o.  130,  when  he  defeated  Aristonicus  in  Asia, 
and  took  him  prisoner.— (2)  M.  Perpkuna 
Vf.nto,  son  of  the  last,  joined  the  Marian 
party  in  the  civil  war,  and  was  raised  to  the 
praetorship.  He  afterwards  crossed  over  into 
Spain,  and  fought  under  Sertorius  for  some 
years;  but  being  jealous  of  the  latter,  Per- 
perna  and  his  friends  assassinated  Sertorius 
at  a  banquet  in  72.  His  death  soon  brought 
the  war  to  a  close.  Perperna  was  defeated 
by  Pompey,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was  put 
to  death. 

PERRHAEBI  (-orum),  a  powerful  and  war- 
like Pelasgic  people  in  the  N.  of  Thessaly. 
Homer  places  the  Perrhaebi  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Thessalian  Dodona  and  the  river 
Titarosius ;  and  at  a  later  time  the  name  of 
Perrhaebia  was  applied  to  the  district  bound- 
ed by  Macedonia  and  the  Cambunian  mount- 
ains on  the  N.,  by  Pindus  on  the  W.,by  the 
Penens  on  the  S.  and  S.E.,  and  by  the  Peneus 
and  Ossa  on  the  E.  The  Perrhaebi  were 
members  of  the  Amphictyonic  League. 

PERSAE.    [Pkksis.] 

PERSE  (-es),  or  PERSA  (-ae),  daughter  of 
Oceanus,  and  wife  of  Helios  (the  Sun),  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Aeetes, 
Circe,  Pasiphae,  and  Perses. 

PERSEIS  (-Idis),  a  name  given  to  Hecate 
as  the  daughter  of  Perses  by  Asteria. 

PERSEPHONE  (-es),  called  PROSERPINA 
(-ae)  by  the  Romans,  a  goddess,  daughter  of 
Zeus  (Jupiter)  ami  Demeter  (Ceres).  In  At- 
tica she  was  worshiped  under  the  name  of 
GJri  (Kopn),  that  is,  the  Daughter,  namely,  of 
Demeter ;  aud  the  two  were  frequently  called 
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Persephone  (Proserpine)  enthroned.     (Gerhard,  Archaolog.  Zeit.  tav.  11.) 


The  Mother  and  the  Dauahter.  Homer  de- 
scribes her  as  the  wife  of  Hades  (Pluto),  and 
the  formidable,  venerable,  and  majestic  queen 
of  the  Shades,  who  rules  over  the  souls  of  the 
dead,  along  with  her  husband.  Hence  she  is 
called  by  later  writers  Juno  Inferna,  Averna, 
and  Stygia ;  and  the  Erinyes  (Furies)  are  said 
to  have  been  her  daughters  by  Pluto.  The 
story  of  her  being  carried  off  by  Hades,  the 
wanderings  of  her  mother  in  search  of  her, 
■nd  the  worship  of  the  2  goddesses  in  Attica 


at  the  festival  of  the  Eleusinia,  are  related 
under  Dkmkter.  Persephone  is  usually  rep- 
resented in  works  of  art  with  the  grave  and  se- 
vere character  of  the  Juno  of  the  lower  world. 
PERSEP5LIS  (-is),  the  capital  of  Persia 
and  of  the  Persian  empire.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  seldom  used  as  the  royal 
residence.  Neither  Herodotus,  Xenophon, 
Ctesias,  nor  the  sacred  writers  during  the 
Persian  period,  mention  it  at  all ;  though  they 
often  speak  of  Babylon,  Snsa,  and  Ecbativa. 


Persepolis. 


Pkbsepuone.    (From  a  Pompeiian  Fresco,  Naples.) 
Q2 
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as  the  capitals  of  the  empire.  It  i8  only  from 
the  Greek  writers  after  the  Macedonian  con- 
quest that  we  learn  its  rank  in  the  empire, 
which  appears  to  have  consisted  chiefly  in  its 
being  one  of  the  2  burial-places  of  the  king* 
(the  other  being  Pasargada),  and  also  a  royal 
treasury;  for  Alexander  found  in  the  palace 
immense  riches,  which  were  said  to  have  ac- 
cumulated from  the  time  of  Cyrus.  It  pre- 
served its  splendor  till  after  the  Macedonian 
conquest,  when  it  was  burned ;  Alexander,  as 
the  story  goes,  setting  fire  to  the  palace  with 
his  own  hand,  at  the  end  of  a  revel,  by  the  in- 
stigation of  the  courtesan  Thais,  b.o.  331.  It 
was  not,  however,  so  entirely  destroyed  as 
Borne  historians  represent.  It  appears  fre- 
quently in  subsequent  history,  both  aucieut 
and  medieval.  It  is  now  deserted,  but  its  ruins 
are  considerable.  It  was  situated  in  the  heart 
of  Persis,  in  the  part  called  Hollow  Persis,  not 
far  from  the  border  of  the  Carmaniau  Desert, 
in  a  valley  watered  by  the  river  A  raxes,  and 
its  tributaries  the  Medus  and  the  Cyrus. 

PERSES  (-ae),  son  of  Helios  (the  Sun)  and 
PersC-,  brother  of  Aeetes  and  Circe,  and  father 
of  Hecate. 

PERSEUS  (-eos  or  el).  (1)  The  famous 
Argive  hero,  sou  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  Danae, 
and  grandson  of  Acri- 
sins.  An  oracle  had 
told  Acrisius  that  he 
was  doomed  to  perish 
by  the  hands  of  DanaC's 
son  ;  and  he  therefore 
shut  up  his  daughter  in 
an  apartment  made  of 
brass  or  stone.  But 
Zeus,  having  metamor- 
phosed himself  into  a 
shower  of  gold,  came 
down  through  the  roof 
of  the  prison,  and  be- 
came by  her  the  father 
of  Perseus.  From  this 
circumstance  Perseus  is  sometimes  called 
tfurigtna.  As  soon  as  Acrisius  discovered 
that  Danao  had  given  birth  to  a  son,  he 
put  both  mother  and  son  into  a  chest,  and 
threw  them  into  the  sea ;  but  Zeus  caused  the 
chest  to  come  ashore  at  Seriphos,  one  of  the 
Cyclades,  when  Dictys,  a  fisherman,  found 
Danae  and  her  son,  and 
carried  them  to  Polydec- 
tes,  the  king  of  the  coun- 
try, who  treated  them 
withkiudnes8.  In  course 
of  time  Polydectes  fell 
in  love  with'Danae,  and 
wishing  to  get  rid  of 
Perseus,  who  had  mean- 
time grown  up  to  man- 
hood, he  sent  the  jronne 
hero  to  fetch  the  head  of 
Medusa,  one  of  the  Gor- 
gon?. Gnidedby  Hermes 
(Mercury)  and  Athena 
(Minerva),  Perseus  first 
went  to  the  Graeae,  the 
sisters  of  the  Gorgons, 
took  from  them  their  one  tooth  and  their  one 
eye,  aud  would  not  restore  them  until  they 


showed  him  the  way  to  the  nymphs,  who  pos- 
sessed the  winged  sandals,  the  magic  wallet, 
and  the  helmet  of  Hades  (Pluto),  which  ren- 
dered the  wearer  invisible.  Having  received 
from  the  nymphs  these  invaluable  presents, 
from  Hermes  a  sickle,  and  from  Athena  a  mir- 
ror, he  mounted  into  the  air,  and  arrived  at  the 
abode  of  the  Gorgons,  who  dwelt  near  Tar- 
tessus,  on  the  coast  of  the  Ocean.  He  found 
them  asleep,  and  cut  off  the  head  of  Medusa, 
looking  at  her  figure  through  the  mirror,  for, 
a  sight  of  the  monster  herself  would  have4 
changed  him  into  stone.  Perseus  put  her 
head'into  the  wallet  which  he  carried  on  his 
back,  and  as  he  weut  away  he  was  pursued 
by  the  other  two  Gorgons;  but  his  helmet, 
which  rendered  him  invisible,  enabled  him  w> 
escape  in  safety.  Perseus  then  proceeded  to 
Aethiopia,  where  he  saved  and  married  An- 
dromeda. [A>-i>romki>a.]  Perseus  is  also 
said  to  have  changed  Atlas  iuto  the  mountain 
of  the  same  name  by  means  of  the  Gorgon's 
head.  On  his  return  to  Seriphos  he  found 
that  his  mother  had  taken  refuge  in  a  temple 
to  escape  the  violence  of  Polydectes.  He  then 
went  to  the  palace  of  Polydectes,  and  meta- 
morphosed him  and  all  his  guests  into  stone. 
He  then  gave  the  head  of  the  Gorgon  to  Athena, 
who  placed  it  in  the  middle  of  her  shield  or 
breastplate.  Perseus  subsequently  went  to 
Argos,  accompanied  by  Danae  and  Androme- 
da. Acrisius,  remembering  the  oracle,  escaped 
to  Larissa,  in  the  country  of  the  Pelasgians; 
but  Perseus  followed  him  in  disguise,  in  order 
to  persuade  him  to  return.  On  his  arrival  at 
Larissa,  he  took  part  iu  the  public  games,  and 
accidentally  killed  Acrisius  with  the  discus. 
Perseus,  leaving  the  kingdom  of  Argos  to 
Megapenthes,  the  son  of  Proetus,  received 
from  him  in  exchange  the  government  of 
Tiryns.  Perseus  is  said  to  have  founded 
Mycenae.— (2)  Or  Pf.rsks  (-ae),  the  last  king 
of  Macedonia,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Philip  V., 
and  reigned  11  years,  from  r,.c.  ITS  to  103. 
His  war  with  the  Romans  lasted  4  years 
(is.o.  171-16S),  and  was  brought  to  a  close  by 
his  decisive  defeat  by  L.  Aemilius  Panlus  at 
the  battle  of  Pydna  in  16S.  Perseus  adorned 
the  triumph  of  his  conqueror,  and  was  per- 
mitted to  end  his  days  in  an  honorable  cap- 
tivity at.  Alha. 
PERSIA.     [Pbesis.] 


>in  of  FVrsims,  kin?;  of  Macedonia. 


PERSICUS   SINUS,  PERSICUM  MARE, 
the  name  given  by  the  later  geographers  to 
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the  great  gulf  of  the  Mare  Erythrsoum  (7n- 
Uian  Ocean),  extending  between  the  coast  of 
Arabia  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Susiana, 
Persis,  and  Carmania,  now  called  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

PERSIS  (-idis),  very  rarely  PERSIA  (-ae), 
originally  a  small  district  of  Asia,  bounded  on 
the  S.W.  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  on  the  N.W. 
and  N.  by  Susiana,  Media,  and  Parthia,  and 
on  the  E.  towards  Carmania  by  no  defluite 
boundaries  in  the  desert.  The  only  level 
part  of  the  country  was  the  strip  of  sea-coast: 
the  rest  was  intersected  with  mountains.  The 
inhabitants  were  divided  into  3  classes  or 
castes :  First,  the  nobles  or  warriors,  contain- 
ing the  3  tribes  of  the  Pasargadae,  who  were 
the  most  noble,  and  to  whom  the  royal  family 
of  the  Achaemenidae  belonged.  Secondly, 
the  agricultural  and  other  settled  tribes. 
Thirdly,  the  tribes  which  remained  nomadic. 
The  Persians  had  a  close  ethnical  affinity  to 
the  Modes,  and  followed  the  same  customs 
and  religion  [Maui;  Zoroabtkr.]  On  their 
tlrst  appearance  in  history  they  are  represent- 
ed as  a  nation  of  hardy  shepherds,  who  under 
their  leader  Cyrus  overthrew  the  empire  of 
the  Medes,  and  became  the  masters  of  West- 
ern Asia,  h.o.  559.  [Cyrus.]  In  the  reign  of 
Darius,  the  3d  king  of  Persia,  the  empire  ex- 
tended from  Thrace  and  Cvrenai'ca  on  the  W. 
to  the  Indus  on  the  E.,  and  from  the  Euxine, 
the  Caucasus,  the  Caspian,  and  the  Oxus  and 
Jaxartes  on  the  N.  to  Aethiopia,  Arabia,  and 
the  Erythraean  sea  on  the  S.  It  embraced, 
In  Europe,  Thrace  and  some  of  the  Greek 
cities  N.  of  the  Euxine ;  in  Africa,  Egypt  and 
Cyrenaica ;  in  Asia,  on  the  W.,  Palestine, 
Phoenicia,  Syria,  the  several  districts  of  Asia 
Minor,  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  Bab- 
ylonia, Susiana,  Atropatene,  Great  Media; 
on  the  N.,  Hyrcania,  Marxians,  Bactriana,  and 
Sogdiana  ;  on  the  E.,  the  Paropamisus,  Ara- 
chosia,  and  India  (i.  e.  part  of  the  Punjab  and 
Scinde) ;  on  the  S.,  Persis,  Carmania,  and  Ge- 
drosia  ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  E.  part,  Par- 
thia, Aria,  and  Urangiana.  The  capital  cities 
of  the  empire  were  Babylon,  Susa,  Ecbatana 
In  Media,  and,  though  these  were  seldom,  if 
ever,  used  as  residences,  Pasargada  and  Per- 
sepolis  in  Persis.  (See  the  several  articles.) 
Of  this  vast  empire  Darius  undertook  the 
organization,  and  divided  it  into  20  satrapies. 
Of  the  ancient  Persian  history,  an  abstract  is 
given  under  the  names  of  the  several  kings, 
a  list  of  whom  is  subjoined:  1,  Cyrus,  n.o. 
559-529;  2,  Camkysks,  529-522 ;  3,  Usurpation 
of  the  pseudo-S.MKRnis,  7  months,  522-521 ;  4, 
Darics  I.,  son  of  Hystaspes,521-485;  5,  Xerx- 
es I.,  485-465;  6,  Usurpation  of  Artabams, 
7  months,  4(>5-464;  7,  Aktaxf.rxes  I.  Losoi- 
M  v.M ru,  464-425;  8,  Xf.rxfs  II.,  2  months;  9, 
Soqdianub,  7  months,  425-424;  10,  Ocncs,  or 
Darius  II.  Notiiitb,  424^4115;  11,  Artaxf.uxfs 
II.  Mne.mon, 405-359;  12,  Oeuus,  or  Artaxfkx- 
es  III.,  359-33S ;  13,  Arses,  338-336 ;  14,  Dari- 
us III.  Copomanus,  336-331.  [Alexander]. 
Here  the  ancient  history  of  Persia  ends,  as  a 
kingdom ;  bat,  as  a  people,  the  Persians  prop- 
er, under  the  influence  especially  of  their  re- 
ligion, preserved  their  existence,  and  at  lengl  h 
regained  their  independence  on  the  downfall 


of  the  Parthian  empire.  [Sassanidae]. — In 
reading  the  Roman  poets,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  they  constantly  use  Pertsae,  as  well 
as  Medi,  as  a  general  term  for  the  peoples  E. 
of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  especially 
for  the  Parthians. 

PERSIUS  FLACCUS  (-i),  A.,  the  Roman 
poet,  was  a  knight  connected  by  blood  and 
marriage  with  persons  of  the  highest  rank, 
and  was  born  at  Volaterrae  in  Etruria,  a.d. 
34.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Cornutus  the  Stoic, 
and  while  yet  a  youth  was  on  familiar  terms 
with  Lncan,  with  Caesius  Bassus,  the  lyric 
poet,  and  with  several  other  persons  of  lit- 
erary eminence.  He  was  tenderly  beloved  by 
the  high-minded  Paetus  Thrasea,  and  seems 
to  have  been  well  worthy  of  such  affection; 
for  he  is  described  as  a  virtuous  and  pleasing 
youth.  He  died  in  a.i>.  62,  before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  28th  year.  The  extant  works  of  Per- 
sius  consist  of  6  short  satires,  and  were  left  in 
an  unfinished  state.  They  are  written  in  an 
obscure  style,  and  are  difficult  to  understand. 

PERTINAX  (-acis),  HELVIUS  (-i),  Roman 
emperor  from  January  1st  to  March  28th, 
a.i>.  193,  was  reluctantly  persuaded  to  accept 
the  empire  on  the 
death  of  Commo- 
dus.  But  having 
attempted  to  check 
the  license  of  the 

Eraetorian  troops, 
e  was  slain  by  the 
latter,who then  put 
up  the  empire  for 
sale. 

PERUSIA   (-ae: 
Perugia),    an     an- 
cient   city   in   the 
E.  part  of  Etruria 
between   the    lake 
Trasimenus       and 
the  Tiber,  and  one 
of  the  12  cities  of 
the  Etruscan  con- 
federacy.     It  was 
situated  on  a  hill, 
and   was   strongly 
fortified  by  nature 
and  by  art.     It  is 
memorable  in  the  civil  wars  as  the  place  in 
which  L.  Antonius,  the  brother  of  the  trium- 
vir, took  refuge,  when  he  was  no  longer  able 
to  oppose  Octavianus  (Augustus)  in  the  field, 
i  and  where  he  was  kept  closely  blockaded  by 
Octavianus  from  the  end  of  n.c.  41  to  the 
!  spring  of  40.      Famine  compelled  it  to  sur- 
render; but  one  of  its  citizens  having  set  fire 
to  his  own  house,  the  flames  spread,  and  the 
whole  city  was  burned  to  the  ground.    It  was 
I  rebuilt  by  Augustus. 

PESSINUS  or  PESINUS  (-untis),  a  city  in 
|  the  S.W.  corner  of  Galatia,  on  the  S.  slope  of 
j  Mount  Dindymus  or  Agdistis,  was  celebrated 
as  a  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Cybele,  un- 
der the  surname  of  Agdistis,  whose  temple, 
cmwded  with  riches,  stood  on  a  hill  outside 
the  city.  In  this  temple  was  an  image  of  the 
■roddess,  which  was  removed  to  Rome,  to 
sarisfy  an  oracle  in  the  Sibylline  books. 
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I'RTKl.fA  or  PETlLIA  (-ae:  Strongoli). 
an  undent  Greek  town  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Itrimium,  founded,  according  to  tradition,  by 
Pbiloctetea. 

l'irriLlUS,     CIPITOLINUS.        [Capito- 

PBTBA  (-ae),  the  name  of  several  cities 
built  on  rocks,  or  in  rocky  placet,  of  which 
the  most  celebrated  was  in  Arabia  Petraea, 
the  capital,  first,  of  the  Idumaeans,  and  after- 
wards of  the  Nabathaeans.  It  lies  in  the 
midst  of  the  mountains  of  Seir,  just  half-way 
between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  head  of  the 
Aelanitic  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  a  valley,  or 
rather  ravine,  surrounded  by  almost  inacces- 
sible precipices,  which  is  entered  by  a  narrow 
gorge  on  the  E.,  the  rocky  walls  of  which 
approach  so  closely  as  iu  some  places  hardly 
to  permit  2  horsemen  to  ride  abreast.  On  the 
banks  of  the  river  which  runs  through  this 
ravine  stood  the  city  itself,  aud  some  flue 
ruins  of  its  public  buildings  still  remain. 
These  ruins  are  chiefly  of  the  Roman  period, 
when  Petra  had  become  an  important  city  as 
a  centre  of  the  caravan  traffic  of  the  Naba- 
thaeans. It  maintained  its  independence 
under  the  Romans  till  the  time  of  Trajan, 
by  whom  it  was  taken.  It  was  the  chief 
city  of  Arabia  Petraea ;  and  under  the  latei 
empire  the  capital  of  Palaestina  Tenia. 

PETREIUS  (-i),  M.,  a  man  of  military  expe- 
rience, is  first  mentioned  in  n.c.  62,  when  he 
served  as  legatus  to  C.  Antonins,  and  defeat- 
ed the  army  of  Catiline,  lie  belonged  to  the 
aristocratical  partv;  and  in  55  he  was  sent 
into  Spain  along  with  L.  Afranius  as  legates 
of  Pompey.  He  subsequently  fought  against 
Caesar  in  Africa,  and  after  the  loss  of  the 
battle  of  Thapsus,  he  and  Juba  fell  by  each 
other's  hands. 

PETRlXTTM  (-i),  a  mountain  near  Sinu- 
ena,  on  the  confines  of  Latium  and  Campania, 
on  which  good  wine  was  grown. 

PETR5C<3RII  (-orum),  a  people  in  Gallia 
Aquifanica,  in  the  modern  Perigord. 

PETRONlUS  (-i),  C,  or  T.,  one  of  the 
chosen  companions  of  Nero,  and  regarded  as 
director-in-chief  of  the  imperial  pleasures 
(Elegantiae  arbiter).  The  influence  which 
Pctronins  thus  acquired  excited  the  jealousy 
of  TigelHnus  ;  and  being  accused  of  treason, 
lie  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  opening  his  veins. 
He  is  said  to  have  dispatched  in  his  last 
moments  a  letter  to  the  prince,  taunting  him 
with  his  brutal  excesses.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  he  is  the  author  of  the  work,  which 
lias  come  down  to  us,  bearing  the  title  Pctronii 
Arbilri  Satftricon.  It  is  a  sort  of  comic  ro- 
mance, filled  with  disgusting  licentiousness. 
PEUCl  (-&),  an  island  in  Moesia  Inferior, 
formed  by  the  2  southern  mouths  of  the 
Danube,  inhabited  by  the  Pcudni,  who  were 
a  tribe  of  the  Bastarnae,  and  took  their  name 
from  the  island. 

PEUCESTAS  (-ae),  an  officer  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  on  whose  death  (h.o.  323)  he  ob- 
tained the  government  of  Persia.  He  fought 
on  the  side  of  Eumenes  against  Antigonus 
(317-316),  and  was  finally  deprived  of  his 
satrapy  by  Antigonus. 


PEUCETIA.    [Apulia.] 
PEUCINL    [Peuok.] 

PHACU8SA  (-ae),  an  island  in  the  Aegaean 
sea,  one  of  the  Sporades. 

PHAE5.CES  (-urn),  a  fabulous  people  im- 
mortalized by  the  Odyssey,  who  inhabited  the 
island  Soueria  (Sxep<«),  situated  at  the  ex- 
treme western  part  of  the  earth,  and  who 
were  governed  by  king  Alcinous.  [A  loinous.] 
They  are  described  as  a  people  of  luxurious 
habits;  whence  a  glutton  is  called  J'haeax 
by  Horace.— The  ancients  identified  the  Ho- 
meric Scheria  with  Corcyra;  but  it  is  better 
to  regard  Scheria  as  altogether  fabulous. 

PHAEDON  (-onis),  a  native  of  Elis,  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  sold  as  a  slave  at  Athens. 
He  afterwards  obtained  his  freedom,  and  be- 
came a  follower  of  Socrates,  at  whose  death 
he  was  present.  He  afterwards  returned  to 
Elis,  where  he  became  the  founder  of  a  school 
of  philosophy.  The  dialogue  of  Plato,  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  death  of  Socrates, 
bears  the  name  of  Phaedon. 

PHAEDRA  (-ae),  daughter  of  Minos,  and 
wife  of  Theseus,  who  falsely  accused  her  step- 
son Hippolytus.  After  the  death  of  Hippo- 
lytus,  his  innocence  became  known  to  his 
father,  and  Phaedra  made  away  with  herself. 
PHAEDRUS  (-i),  the  Latin  Fabulist,  was 
originally  a  slave,  and  was  brought  from 
Thrace  or  Macedonia  to  Rome,  where  he 
learned  the  Latin  language.  He  received  his 
freedom  from  Augustus.  His  fables  are.  97 
in  number,  written  in  iambic  verse :  most  of 
them  are  borrowed  from  Aesop. 

PHAESTUS  (-i),  a  town  in  the  S.  of  Crete, 
near  Gortyna,  the  birthplace  of  Epimenides. 
PIlXETHON  (-ontis),  that  is,  "the  shin- 
imj,"  u»ed  as  an  epithet  or  surname  of  Helios 
(the  Sun),  but  more  commonly  known  as  th* 
name  of  a  son  of  Helios  by  Clymene.  He  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Phaethon  from  his  father, 
and  was  afierwards  so  presumptuous  as  to 
i  request  his  father  to  allow  him  to  drive  the 
chariot  of  the  sun  across  the  heavens  for  one 
day.  Helios  was  induced  by  the  entreaties 
of  his  son  and  of  Clymene  to  yield,  but  the 
youth  being  too  weak  to  check  the  horses, 
"they  rushed  out  of  their  usual  track,  and 
came  so  near  the  earth  as  almost  to  set  it  on 
fire.  Thereupon  Zeus  killed  him  with  a  flash 
of  lightning,  and  hurled  him  down  into  the 
river  Eridanns.  His  sisters,  the  Heh&dae  or 
Ph&Mhonfidde*,  who  had  yoked  the  horses  to 
the  chariot,  weremetamorphosed  in  to  poplars, 
and  their  tears  into  amber.  [Hkliaoak.] 
PHAETHtTSA.  [Hei-iaOae.] 
PIlXLANTHUS  (-i),  the  leader  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians who  founded  Tarentum  in  Italy, 
about  h.o.  70S. 

PHALXRIS  (-Idis),  ruler  of  Agrigentnm  in 
Sicily,  has  obtained  a  proverbial  celebrity  as 
a  cruel  and  inhuman  tyrant  He  reigned 
from  about  «.o.  570  to  564.  He  perished  t>y  a 
sudden  outbreak  of  the  popular  tury.  No  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  him  is  more  cele- 
j  brated  than  the  brazen  bull  in  which  he  is 
said  to  have  burned  alive  the  victims  of  his 
I  cruelty,  and  of  which  we  are  told  that  he 
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Phaethon.    (Zannoni,  Gal.  di  Firenze,  eerie  4,  vol.  2.) 


made  the  first  experiment  upon  its  inventor, 
Perillus.  The  Epistles  hearing  the  name  of 
Phalaris  have  been  proved  by  Beutley  to  be 
the  composition  of  some  Sophist. 

PHXLERUM  (-i),  the  most  E.-ly  of  the 
harbors  of  Athens,  and  the  one  chiefly  used 
by  the  Athenians  before  the  time  of  the  Per- 
sian wars.  After  the  establishment  by  The- 
mistocles  of  the  harbors  in  the  peninsula  of 
Piraeus,  Phalerum  was  not  much  used. 

PHANAE  (-arum),  the  S.  point  of  the 
island  of  Chios,  celebrated  for  its  temple  of 
Apollo,  and  for  its  excellent  wine. 

PHXnXgORIA  (-ae),  a  Greek  city  on  the 
Asiatic  coast  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus, 
was  chosen  by  the  kings  of  Bosporus  as  their 
capital  in  Asia. 

PHXON  (-onis),  a  boatman  at  Mitylene,  is 
said  to  have  been  originally  an  ugly  old  man  ; 
but  having  carried  Aphrodite  (Venus)  across 
the  sea  without  accepting  payment,  the  god- 
dess gave  him  youth  and  beauty.  After  this 
Sappho  is  said  to  have  fallen  "in  love  with 
him,  and,  when  he  slighted  her,  to  have  leaped 
from  the  Leucadian  rock.     [Sappho.] 

PHARAE  (-arum).  (1)  A  town  in  the  W. 
part  of  Achaia,  and  one  of  the  12  Achaean 
cities,  situated  on  the  river  Pierus.— (2)  A 
town  in  Messenia  on  the  river  Nedon,  near 
the  frontiers  of  Laconia. 

PHARMACtfSA  (-ae),  an  island  off  the 
coast  of  Miletus,  where  Julius  Caesar  was 
taken  prisoner  by  pirates. 

PHARNABAZUS  (-i),  satrap  of  the  Persian 
provinces  near  the  Hellespont,  towards  the 
end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  for  many 
years  subsequently.  His  character  is  distin- 
guished by  generosity  and  openness.  He  has 
been  charged,  it  is  true,  with  the  murder  of 
Alcibiades;  but  the  latter  probably  fell  by 
the  hands  of  others.     [Ar.oiBiAm:s.] 

PHARNXCES  (-is).  (1)  King  of  Pontus, 
4nd  grandfather  of  Mithridates  the  Great, 
reigned  from  about  b.o.  190  to  156.— (2)  King 
of  Pontus,  or  more  properly  of  the  Bosporus, 
was  the  son  of  Mithridates  the  Great,  whom 
he  compelled  to  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  63. 
[Mithrtbatks  VI.]  After  the  death  of  his 
father,  Pompey  granted  him  the  kingdom  of 
the  Bosporus.    In  the  civil  war  between  Cae- 


sar and  Pompey,  Pharnaces  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  reinstate  himself  iu  his  father's  do- 
minions;  but  he  was  defeated  by  Caesar  in  a 
decisive  action  near  Zela  (47).  The  battle 
was  gained  with  such  ease  by  Caesar  that 
he  informed  the  senate  of  his  victory  by  the 
words  Veni,  vidi,  vici.  In  the  course  of  the 
same  year  Pharnaces  was  slain  by  Asander, 
one  of  his  generals.     [Abanpkr.] 

PHARNXClA,  a  flourishing  city  of  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  coast  of  Pontus,  built  near 
(some  think  on)  the  site  of  Cerasus,  probably 
by  Pharnaces,  the  grandfather  of  Mithridates 
the  Great. 

PHARSXLUS  (-i),  a  town  in  Thessaly,  in 
the  district  Thessaliotis,  W.  of  the  river  Enip- 
eus.  Near  Pharsalus  was  fought  the  decisive 
batlle  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  h.c.  48, 
which  made  Caesar  master  of  the  Roman 
world.  It  is  frequently  called  the  batlle  of 
Pharsaha,  which  was  the  name  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  town. 

PIlXRUS  or  PHXROS  (-i).  (1)  A  small 
island  off  the  coast  of  Egypt.  When  Alexan- 
der the  Great  planned  the  city  of  Alexandria, 
on  the  coast  opposite  to  Pharos,  he  caused 
the  island  to  be  united  to  the  coast  by  a  mole 
7  stadia  iu  length,  thus  forming  the  2  harbors 
of  the  city.  [Alexandria.]  The  island  was 
chiefly  famous  for  the  lofty  tower  built  upon 
it  by  Ptolemy  n.  for  a  light-house,  whence 
the  name  of  Pharus  was  applied  to  all  similar 
structures.— (2)  An  island  of  the  Adriatic,  oft* 
the  coasts  of  Dalmatia,  E.  of  Issa. 

PHXSELIS  (-idis),  a  town  on  the  coast  of 
Lycia,  near  the  borders  of  Pamphylia,  found- 
ed by  Dorian  colonists.  It  became  afterwards 
the  head-quarters  of  the  pirates  who  infested 
the  S.  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  was  therefore 
destroyed  by  P.  Serviliuslsauricus.  Phaselisis 
said  to  have  been  the  place  at  which  the  light, 
quick  vessels  called  Phaseli  were  first  built. 

PHASIS  (-Is  or  idis).  (1)  A  celebrated 
river  of  Colchis,  flowing  into  the  E.  end  of 
the  Pontus  Euxinus  (Black  Sea).  It  was  fa- 
mous in  connection  with  the  story  of  the  Ar- 
gonautic  expedition.  Hence  Medea  is  called 
Phdslas,  and  the  adjective  Phdsidcus  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  Colchian.  [Argonatjtae.]  It 
has  given  name  to  the  pheasant  (phasianus), 
which  is  said  to  have  been  first  brought  to 
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Greece  from  its  banks.— (2)  Near  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  on  its  S.  side,  was  a  town  of  the 
same  name,  founded  by  the  Milesians. 

PHEGEUS  (-eoa  or  SI),  king  of  P.-ophis 
In  Arcadia,  purified  Alcmaeou  after  be  had 
killed  his  mother,  and  gave  him  his  daughter 
Alpbeetboen  In  marriage.    [Alcmaeon.] 

PHEMIUS  (-i),  a  celebrated  minstrel,  who 
snug  to  the  suitors  iu  the  palace  of  Ulysses  iu 
Ithaca. 

PHENEUS  (-i),  an  ancient  town  iu  the  N.E. 
of  Arcadia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cyllene. 

PIIERAE  (-arum),  an  ancient  town  of  Thes- 
saly in  the  Pelasgian  plain,  90  stadia  from  its 
fort-town  Paeasae,  on  the  Pagasaean  gulf, 
t  is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  residence 
of  Admetus,  and  In  history  on  account  of  its 
tyrants,  who  extended  their  power  over  near- 
ly the  whole  of  Thessaly.  Of  these  the  most 
powerful  was  Jason,  who  was  made  Tagus  or 
generalissimo  of  Thessaly  about  b.c.  374. 

PHERAE.     [Phabak.] 

PHERECRATES  (-is),  of  Athens,  one  of 
the  best  poets  of  the  Old  Comedy,  contempo- 
rary with  Aristophanes.  He  invented  a  new 
metre,  which  was  named,  after  him,  the 
Pherecratean. 

PHERECYDES  (-is).  (1)  Of  Syros,  an 
early  Greek  philosopher,  flourished  about 
b.o.  544.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  teacher 
of  Pythagoras,  and  to  have  taught  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Metempsychosis.— (2)  Of  Athens, 
one  of  the  early  Greek  logographers,  was  a 
contemporary  of  Herodotus. 

PHERES  (-etis),  son  of  Cretheus  and  Tyro, 
father  of  Admetus  and  Lycurgus,  and  founder 
of  Pherae  in  Thessaly.  Admetus,  as  the  sou 
of  Pheree,  is  called  Pheritiddes. 

PHIDIAS  (-ae),  the  greatest  sculptor  and 
statuary  of  Greece,  was  born  at  Athens  about 
b.o.  490.  He  was  intrusted  by  Pericles  with 
the  superintendence  of  all  the  works  of  art 
which  were  erected  at  Athens  during  his  ad- 
ministration. Of  these  works  the  chief  were 
the  Propylaea  of  the  Acropolis,  and,  above 
all,  the  temple  of  Athena  on  the  Acropolis, 
called  the  Parthrnon,  on  which  the  highest 
efforts  of  the  best  artists  were  employed. 
The  sculptured  ornaments  of  this  temple,  the 
remains  of  which  form  the  glory  of  ihe  Brit- 
ish Museum,  were  executed  under  the  imme- 
diate superintendence  of  Phidias  ;  but  the 
colossal  statue  of  the  divinity,  made  of  ivory 
and  gold,  which  was  inclosed  within  that 
magnificent  shrine,  was  the  work  of  the  art- 
ist's owu  hand.  The  statue  was  dedicated  in 
438.  Having  finished  his  great  work  at  Ath- 
ens, he  went  to  Elis  and  Olympia,  where  he 
finished  his  statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  the 
greatest  of  all  his  works.  On  his  return  to 
Athens  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  jealousy  against 
his  great  patron,  Pericles.  [  Praoiaa.]  Phi- 
dias was  first  accused  of  peculation,  but  this 
charge  was  at  once  refuted,  as,  by  the  advice 
of  Pericles,  the  gold  had  been  affixed  to  the 
statue  of  Athena  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
could  be  removed,  and  the  weight  of  it  exam- 
ined. The  accusers  then  charged  Phidias 
with  impiety,  in  having  introduced  into  the 
battle  of  the  Amazons,  on  the  shield  of  the 


goddess,  his  own  likeness  and  that  of  Peri- 
cles. On  this  latter  charge  Phidias  was 
thrown  into  prison,  where  he  died  from  dis- 
ease in  432. 

PHlDIPPlDES  or  PHlLIPPlDES  (-is),  a 
celebrated  courier,  who  was  sent  by  the  Athe- 
nians to  Sparta,  in  b.o.  490,  to  ask  for  aid 
against  the  Persians,  and  arrived  there  on 
the  second  day  from  his  leaving  Athens. 

PHIDON  (-ouis),  a  king  of  Argos,  who  ex- 
tended his  sovereignty  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  Peloponnesus.  In  b.o.  748  he  deprived 
the  Eleans  of  their  presidency  at  the  Olympic 
games,  and  celebrated  them  jointly  with  the 
YJisaus  j  but  the  Eleans  not  long  after  defeat- 
ed him,  with  the  aid  of  Sparta,  and  recovered 
their  privilege.  The  most  memorable  act  of 
Phidon  was  his  introduction  of  copper  and 
silver  coinage,  and  a  new  scale  of  weights 
and  measures,  which,  through  his  influence, 
became  prevalent  iu  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
ultimately  throughout  the  greater  portion 
of  Greece.  The  scale  in  question  was  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Aegiuetau,  and  it  is  usu- 
ally supposed  that  the  coinage  of  Phidon  was 
struck  iu  Aegina ;  but  this  name  was  perhaps 
given  to  it  only  in  consequence  of  the  com- 
mercial activity  of  the  Aeginetans. 

PHIGALIA  (-ae),  a  town  in  the  S.W.  cor- 
ner of  Arcadia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Messenia 
and  Elis,  which  owes  its  ceiebrity  in  modern 
times  to  the  remains  of  a  splendid  temple  iu 
its  territory,  built  in  the  time  of  Pericles. 
The  sculptures  iu  alto-relievo,  which  orna- 
mented the  frieze  in  the  interior,  are  now 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  They  rep- 
resent the  combat  of  the  Centaurs  and  the 
Lapithae,  and  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Amazons. 

PHILADELPHIA  (-ae).  (1)  A  city  of 
Lydia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tmolus,  built  by 
Attains  Philadelphns,  king  of  Pergamus.  It 
was  an  early  seat  of  Christianity,  and  its 
Church  is  one  of  the  7  to  which  the  Apoca- 
lypse is  addressed.— (2)  A  city  of  Cilicia  As- 
pera,  on  the  Calycaduus,  above  Aphrodisias. 

PHILADELPHUS  (-i),  a  surname  of  Ptole- 
maeus  II.,  king  of  Egypt  [Ptolemaeus],  and 
of  Attalus  II.,  king  ofPergamum.  [Attai.us.] 

PHILAE  (-arum),  an  island  in  the  Nile, 
just  below  the  first  cataract,  on  the  S.  bound- 
ary of  the  couutry  towards  Aethiopia.  It 
was  inhabited  by  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians 
jointly,  and  was  covered  with  magnificent 
temples,  whose  splendid  ruins  still  remain. 

PHILAENI  (-orum),  2  brothers,  citizens  of 
Carthage,  of  whom  the  following  story  is 
told:  A  dispute  having  arisen  between  the 
Carthaginians  and  Cyrenaeans  about  their 
boundaries,  it  was  agreed  that  deputies 
should  start  at  a  fixed  time  from  each  of  the 
cities,  and  that  the  place  of  their  meeting 
should  thenceforth  form  the  limit  of  the  2 
territories.  The  Philaeni  departed  from  Car- 
thage, and  advanced  much  farther  than  the 
Cyrenaean  party.  The  Cyrenaeans  accused 
them  of  having  set  forth  before  the  time 
agreed  upon,  but  at  length  consented  to  ac- 
cept the  spot  which  they  had  reached  M  I 
boundary-line,  if  the  Philaeni  would  submit 
to  be  buried  alive  there  iu  the  sand.    The 
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Philaeui  accordingly  devoted  themselves  for 
their  country  in  the  way  proposed.  The  Car- 
thaginians paid  high  honors  to  their  memory, 
and  erected  altars  to  them  whore  they  had 
died ;  and  from  these  the  place  was  called 
"The  Altars  of  the  Philaeui." 

PHILAMMON  (-ouis),  a  mythical  poet  and 
musician,  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Apollo, 
and  the  father  of  Thamyris  and  Eumolpus. 

PHILEMON  (-onis).  (1)  An  aged  Phryg- 
ian, and  husband  of  Baucis,  who  hospitably 
entertained  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  Hermes  (Mer- 
cury).—(2)  A  celebrated  Athenian  poet  of  the 
New  Comedy,  was  a  native  of  Soli  in  Cilicia, 
but  at  an  early  age  went  to  Athens,  and  there 
received  the  citizenship.  He  flourished  in 
the  reign  of  Alexander,  a  little  earlier  than 
Menander,  whom,  however,  he  long  survived. 
He  began  to  exhibit  about  u.c.  330,  and  lived 
nearly  100  years.  Although  Philemon  was 
inferior  to  Menander  as  a  poet,  yet  he  was  a 
greater  favorite  with  the  Athenians,  and  often 
conquered  his  rival  in  the  dramatic  contests. 
[Menani»er.] —  (3)  The  younger  Philemon, 
also  a  poet  of  the  New  Comedy,  was  a  sou  of 
the  former. 

PHILETAERUS.     [Peugamcm.] 

PHILETAS  (-ae),  of  Cos,  a  distinguished 
Alexandrian  poet  and  grammarian,  and  the 
tutor  of  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphia. 

PIIILIPI'I  (-Aram),  a  celebrated  city  in 
Macedonia  adjecta,  situated  on  a  steep  beiebt 
of  Mount  Pangaeus,  and  founded  by  Philip 
of  Macedon  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  town, 
Crenides,  a  colony  of  the  Thasiaus.  Philip- 
pi  is  celebrated  in  history  in  consequence  of 
the  victory  gained  there  by  Octavianus  and 
Antony  over  Brutus  and  Cassius,  b.o.  42,  and 
as  the  place  where  the  Apostle  Paul  first 
preached  the  Gospel  in  Europe,  a.d.  53.  One 
of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  is  addressed  to  the 
Church  at  Philippi. 


PHILTPP5P5LIS  (-is:  PhiUppopoli),  an 
important  town  in  Thrace,  founded  by  Philip 
of  Macedon,  was  situated  in  a  large  plain,  S.E. 


of  the  Hebrus,  on  a  hill  with  3  summits 
whence  it  was  sometimes  called  Trimontium. 
Under  the  Roman  empire  it  was  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Thracia. 

PHILIPPUS  (-i).— I.  Kings  of  Macedonia. 
(1)  Son  of  Argaens,  was  the  3d  king,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  who,  not 
reckoning  Caranus  and  his  two  immediate 
successors,  look  upon  Perdiccas  I.  as  the 
founder  of  the  monarchy. — (2)  Youngest  son 
of  Amyutas  II.  and  Eurydice,  reigned  n.c. 
359-330.  He  was  born  in  382,  and  was  brought 
up  at.  Thebes,  whither  he  had  been  carried  as 
a  hostage  by  Pelopidas,  and  where  he  received 
a  most  careful  education.  Upon  the  death 
of  his  brother,  Perdiccas  III.,  Philip  obtained 
the  government  of  Macedonia,  at  first  merely 
as  guardian  to  his  infant  nephew  Amyntas; 
but  at  the  end  of  a  few  months  he  set  aside 
the  claims  of  the  young  prince,  and  assumed 
for  himself  the  title  of  king.  As  soon  as  he 
was  firmly  established  on  the  throne,  he  in- 
troduced among  the  Macedonians  a  stricter 
military  discipline,  and  organized  their  army 
on  the  plan  of  the  phalanx.    He  then  directed 


his  views  to  the  aggrandizement  of  his  king- 
dom. He  resolved  first  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  various  Greek  cities  upon  the  Macedo- 
nian coast.  Amphipolis,  Pydna,  Potidaea, 
Methone,  and,  finally,  Olyuthus,  successively 
fell  into  his  hands.  Demosthenes,  in  his 
Philippic  and  Olynthiac  orations,  endeavored 
to  rouse  the  Athenians  to  the  danger  of  Ath- 
ens and  Greece  from  the  ambitious  schemes 
of  Philip ;  but  the  Athenians  did  not  adopt 
any  rigorous  efforts  to  check  the  progress  of 
the  Macedonian  king.  On  the  invitation  of 
the  Amphictyons  he  subdued  the  Phocians, 
and  was  rewarded  with  the  place  of  the  latter 
in  the  Amphictyonic  council  (n.o.  340).  The 
Athenians  at  "length  became  thoroughly 
alarmed  at  his  aggrandizement;  and  accord- 
ingly, when  he  marched  through  Thermopy- 
lae, at  the  invitation  of  the  Amphictyons,  to 
punish  the  Locrians  of  Amphissa,  they  re- 
solved to  oppose  him.  Through  the  influence 
of  Demosthenes,  they  succeeded  in  forming 
an  alliance  with  tho  Thcbans ;  but  their  united 
army  was  defeated  by  Philip  in  the  month  of 
August,  338,  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Chaero- 
nea,  which  put  an  end  to  the  independence  of 
Greece.  A  congress  of  the  Grecian  states  was 
now  held  at  Corinth,  in  which  war  with  Per- 
sia was  determined  on,  and  the  king  of  Mac- 
edonia was  appointed  to  command  the  forces 
of  the  national  confederacy.  But  in  the  midst 
of  his  preparations  for  his  Asiatic  expedition 
he  was  murdered  during  the  celebration  of 
the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  with  Alexander 
of  Epirus,  by  a  youth  of  noble  blood  named 
Pausanias.  His  motive  for  the  deed  is  stated 
by  Aristotle  to  have  been  private  resentment 
against  Philip,  to  whom  he  had  complained 
in  vain  of  a  gross  outrage  offered  to  him  by 
Attains.  His  wife,  Olympias,  however,  was 
suspected  of  being  implicated  in  the  plot. 
[Olympias.]  Philip  died  in  the  47th  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  24th  of  his  reign,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Alexander  the  Great.— (3)  The 
name  of  Philip  was  bestowed  by  the  Macedo- 
nian army  upon  Arrhidaeus,  the  bastard  son 
of  Philip  II.,  when  he  was  raised  to  the  throne 
after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He 
accordingly  appears  in  the  list  of  Macedonian 
kings  as  Philip  III.  [Arruidaeus.]— (4)  Eld- 
est son  of  Cassander,  whom  he  succeeded  on 
the  throne,  n.c.  290,  but  he  reigned  only  a 
few  months. — (5)  Son  of  Demetrius  II.,  reign- 
ed ij.o.  220-178.  He  succeeded  his  uncle,  An- 
tigonus  Dosou,  at  17  years  of  age.  During 
trie  first  3  years  of  his  reign  he  conducted  the 
war  against  the  Aetolians  at  the  request  of 
the  Achaeans  and  Aratus.  But  soon  after 
bringing  this  war  to  a  conclusion  he  became 
jealous  of  Aratus,  whom  he  caused  to  be  re- 
moved by  a  slow  and  secret  poison.  Philip 
was  engaged  in  two  wars  with  the  Romans. 
The  first  lasted  from  n.o.  215,  when  he  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  Hannibal,  to  205. 
The  second  commenced  in  200,  and  was 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  defeat  of  Philip,  by 
the  consul  Flamininus,  at  the  battle  of  Cynos- 
cephalae,  in  197.  [Flamininus.]  Through  the 
false  accusations  of  his  son  Perseus,  he  put 
to  death  his  other  son  Demetrius;  but  dis- 
covering afterwards  the  innocence  of  the  lat- 
ter, he  died  (b.c.  179)  a  prey  to  remorse.    He 
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was  succeeded  by  Perseus.— II.  Family  of  the 
Miimi  litiiijqri.  (1)  L.  Marcius  Piiilippus, 
consul  B.a  81,  opposed  with  vigor  the  meas- 
ures of  the  tribune  Drusus.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  orators  of  his  time.— 
(2)  L.  and  M.vneus  l'liii.irri  s,  BOO  of  the 
preceding,  consul  i$.o.  56,  and  step-father  of 
Augustus,  having  married  his  mother,  Atia. 
—III.  Emperor*  of  Home.  M.  Julius  Phi- 
i.iei'i  s,  the  name  of  2  Roman  emperors,  father 
and  son,  of  whom  the  former  reigned  a.d. 
244-249.  He  was  an  Arabian  by  birth,  and 
rose  to  high  rank  in  the  Roman  army.  He 
obtained  the  empire  by  the  assassination  of 
Gordian.  He  was  slain  near  Verona,  either 
in  battle  against  Decins,  or  by  his  own  sol- 
diers. His'  son,  whom  he  had  proclaimed 
Augustus  two  years  before,  perished  at  the 
nnc  time. 

PHILISTUS  (-i),  a  Syracusan,  and  a  friend 
of  the  younger  Dionysius,  commanded  the 
fleet  of  the  latter  in  a  battle  with  Dion,  and, 
being  defeated,  put  an  end  to  his  life.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  celebrated  history  of  Sic- 
ily, in  which  he  closely  imitated  Thncydides. 
PHILO  (-6nis).  (1)  An  academic  philoso- 
pher, was  a  native  of  Larissa  and  a  disciple 
of  Clitomachus.  After  the  conquest  of  Ath- 
ens by  Mithridates  he  removed  to  Rome, 
where  he  had  Cicero  as  one  of  his  hearers.— 
(2)  Of  Byzantium,  a  celebrated  mechanician, 
and  a  contemporary  of  Ctesibius,  flourished 
about  is.o.  140. — (3)  Judaeus,  or  surnamed  the 
Jew,  was  born  at  Alexandria,  and  was  sent  to 
Rome  in  a.d.  40  on  an  embassy  to  the  emper- 
or Caligula.  He  wrote  several  works  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  in  which  he  attempts 
to  reconcile  the  sacred  Scriptures  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Greek  philosophy. 

PHILO,  Q.  PUBLlLlUS,  a  distinguished 
general  in  the  Samnite  wars,  proposed,  in  his 
dictatorship,  h.o.  339,  the  celebrated  Publiliae 
which  abolished  the  power  of  the  patri- 
cian assembly  of  the  curiae,  and  elevated  the 
plebeians  to  an  equality  with  the  patricians 
for  all  practical  purposes. 

PI1ILOCTETES  (-is),  a  son  of  Poeas 
(whence  he  is  called  PoeanVuidex),  was  the 
most  celebrated  archer  in  the  Trojan  war. 
He  was  the  friend  and  armor-bearer  of  Her- 
cules, who  bequeathed  to  him  his  bow  and 
the  poisoned  arrows,  for  having  set  fire  to 
the  pile  on  Mount  Oeta,  on  which  Hercules 
perished.  Philoctetes  was  also  one  of  the 
suitors  of  Helen,  and  thus  took  part  in  the 
Trojan  war.  On  his  voyage  to  Troy,  while 
staying  in  the  island  of  Chryse,  he  was  bitten 
on  the  foot  by  a  snake,  or  wounded  by  one  of 
his  arrows.  The  wound  produced  such  an  in- 
tolerable stench  lhat  the  Greeks,  on  the  ad- 
vice of  Ulysses,  left  Philoctetes  on  the  solitary- 
coast  of  Lemnos.  He  remained  in  this  island 
till  the  10th  year  of  the  Trojan  war,  when 
Ulysses  and  Diomedes  came  to  fetch  him  to 
Troy,  as  an  oracle  had  declared  that  the  city 
could  not  be  taken  without  the  arrows  of 
Hercules.  He  accompanied  these  heroes  to 
Troy,  and  on  his  arrival  Aesculapius  or  his 
son-  ruied  Ids  wound.  He  slew  Paris  and 
many  other  Trojans.  On  his  return  from  Troy 
he  Is  said  to  have  settled  in  Laly. 


PHILODKMUS  (-i),of  Gadara  in  Palestine, 
an  Epicurean  philosopher,  and  epigrammatic 
poet,  contemporary  with  Cicero.  He  is  also 
mentioned  by  Horace  {Sat.  L,  2, 121). 

PIIILOLAUS  (-i),  a  distinguished  Pytha- 
gorean philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Croton  or 
Tarentum,  and  a  contemporary  of  Socrates. 

PHILOMELA  (-ae),  daughter  of  Pandion, 
kins;  of  Athens,  and  sister  of  Procue,  who 
had  married  Tereus,  king  of  Thrace.  Being 
dishonored  by  the  latter,  Philomela  was  met- 
amorphosed into  a  nightingale.  The  story  is 
given  under  Tereus. 

PHILOMELIUM  or  PHILQMELUM  (-i),  a 
city  of  Phrygia,  on  the  borders  of  Lycaonia 
and  Pisidia,  said  to  have  been  named  from  the 
numbers  of  nightingales  in  its  neighborhood. 

PHILOPOEMEN  (-enis),  of  Megalopolis  in 
Arcadia,  one  of  the  few  great  men  that  Greece 
produced  in  the  decline  of  her  political  in— 
dependence.  The  great  object  of  his  life  was 
to  infuse  into  the  Achaeans  a  military  spirit, 
and  thereby  to  establish  their  independence 
on  a  firm  and  lasting  basis.  He  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Sellasia  (u.c.  221),  in 
which  Cleomenes  was  defeated.  Soon  after- 
wards he  sailed  to  Crete,  and  served  for  some 
years  in  the  wars  between  the  cities  of  that 
Island.  In  B.O.  208  he  was  elected  strategus, 
or  general  of  the  Achaean  League,  and  in  this 
year  slew  in  battle  with  his  own  hand  Ma- 
chanidas,  tyrant  of  Lacedaemon.  He  was  8 
times  general  of  the  Achaean  League,  and 
discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  with  honor  ( 
to  himself  and  advantage  to  his  country.  In  ' 
b.c.  183,  when  he  was  marching  against  the 
Messenians  who  had  revolted  from  the  Achae- 
an League,  he  fell  in  with  a  large  body  of 
Messeniau  troops,  by  whom  he  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  carried  to  Messene,  where  he 
was  compelled  to  drink  poison. 

PHILOSTRATUS,  FLAVIUS  (-i).  (1)  A 
native  of  Lemnos,  flourished  in  the  1st  half 
of  the  3d  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
taught  rhetoric  first  at  Athens  and  afterwards 
at  Home.  He  wrote  several  works,  of  which 
the  most  important  is  the  Life  of  Ajiollonius 
of  Ti;ana  in  8  books.— (2)  The  younger,  and 
a  grandson  of  the  preceding.  He  wrote  a 
work  entitled  Imapines. 

PIIILOTAS  (-ae),  son  of  Parmenion,  en- 
joyed a  high  place  in  the  friendship  of  Alex- 
ander, but  was  accused  in  u.o.  330  of  being 
privy  to  a  plot  against  the  king's  life.  Thero 
was  no  proof  of  his  guilt ;  but  a  confession 
was  wrung  from  him  by  torture,  and  he  wrts 
stoned  to  death  by  the  troops.    [Paumknion.] 

PHILOXENUS  (-1),  of  Cythera,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  dithyrambic  poets  of 
Greece,  was  born  n.o.  435  and  died  890.  He 
spent  part  of  his  life  at  Syracuse,  where  he 
was  cast  into  prison  by  Dionysius,  because  he 
had  told  the  tyrant,  when  asked  to  revise  one 
of  his  poems,  that  the  best  way  of  correcting 
it  would  be  to  draw  a  black  line  through  the 
whole  paper.  Only  a  few  fragments  Of  his 
poems  have  come  down  to  us. 

PHILUS,  L.  FUIJlUS  (-i),  consul  B.O.  130, 
was  fond  of  Creek  literature  and  refluement. 
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and  is  introduced  by  Cicero  as  one  of  the 
speakers  in  his  dialogue  De  Republica. 

PHILYRA  (-ae),  a  nymph,  daughter  of 
Oceanus,  and  mother  of  the  Centaur  Chiron, 
was  changed  into  a  linden -tree.  Hence 
Chiron  was  called  PhllyrMes,  and  his  abode 
Phllpreia  tecta. 

PHINEUS  (-e6s,  Si,  or  el).  (1)  Son  of  Be- 
lus  and  Anchinoe,  and  brother  of  Cepheus, 
slain  by  Perseus.  [Andromeda  and  Perseus.] 
—(2)  Son  of  Agenor,  and  king  of  Salmydessns 
in  Thrace,  and  a  celebrated  soothsayer.  He 
deprived  his  sons  of  sight,  in  consequence  of 
a  false  accusation  made  against  them  by  Idaea, 
their  step-mother.  The  gods,  in  consequence, 
punished  him  with  the  loss  of  his  sight,  and 
sent  the  Harpies  to  torment  him.  [Harpyiae.] 
When  the  Argonauts  visited  Thrace,  he  was 
delivered  from  these  monsters  by  Zetes  and 
Calais,  the  sons  of  Boreas.  Phineus  in  re- 
turn explained  to  the  Argonauts  the  further 
course  they  had  to  take.  According  to  other 
accounts  he  was  slaiu  by  Hercules. 
PHINTIAS.  [Damon.] 
PHLEGETHUN  (-ontis),  i.  e.  the  flaming, 
a  river  in  the  lower  world,  in  whose  channel 
flowed  flames  instead  of  water 
PHLEGHA.  [Pau.enk.] 
PHLEGRAEI  CAMPI  (-orum),  the  name 
of  the  volcanic  plain  extending  along  the  coast 
of  Campania  from  Cumae  to  Capua,  so  called 
because  it  was  believed  to  have  beeu  once  on 
fire. 

PHLEG"FAS  (-ae),  son  of  Ares  (Mars)  and 
Chryse,  and  king  of  Orchomenos,  In  Boeotia. 
He  was  the  father  of  fxion  and  Coronis,  the 
latter  of  whom  became  by  Apollo  the  mother 
of  Aesculapius.  Enrasred  at  this,  Phlegyas 
set  fire  to  the  temple  of  the  god,  who  killed 
him  with  his  arrows,  and  condemned  him  to 
severe  punishment  in  the  lower  world.  His 
descendants,  Phlegyae,  are  represented  as  a 
mythical  race,  who  destroyed  the  temple  at 
Delphi. 

PHLlttS  (-untis),  the  chief  town  of  a  small 
province  in  the  N.E.  of  Peloponnesus,  whose 
territory,  Pui.i  asia,  was  bounded  by  Sicyonia, 
Arcadia,  and  Argos. 

PHOCAEA  (-ae),  the  N.-most  of  the  Ionian 
cities  on  the  W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  cele- 
brated as  a  great  maritime  state,  and  espe- 
cially as  the  founder  of  the  Greek  colony  of 
Massilia,  in  Gaul.  The  name  of  Phocaean 
is  often  used  with  reference  to  Massilia, 

PHOCION  (-onis),  an  Athenian  general  and 
statesman,  born  about  b.c.  402.  He  frequently 
opposed  the  measures  of  Demosthenes,  and 
recommended  peace  with  Philip;  but  he  was 
not  one  of  the  mercenary  supporters  of  the 
Macedonian  monarch.  On  the  contrary,  his 
virtue  is  above  suspicion,  and  his  public  con- 
duct was  always  influenced  by  upright  mo- 
tives. When  the  Piraeus  was  seized  by  Alex- 
ander, the  son  of  Polysperchon,  in  318,  Pho- 
ciou  was  suspected  of  having  advised  Alex- 
ander to  take  this  step;  whereupon  he  fled 
to  Alexander,  but  was  basely  surrendered  by 
Poiysperchon  to  the  Athenians.  He  was 
condemned  to  drink  the  hemlock,  and  thus 


perished  in  317,  at  the  age  of  85.  The  Athe 
nians  are  said  to  have  repented  of  their  con- 
duct. 


PHOCIS  (-idis),  a  country  in  Northern 
Greece,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Locri  Epic- 
nemidii  and  Opnntii,  on  the  E.  by  Boeotia, 
on  the  W.  by  the  Locri  Ozolae  and  Doris,  and 
on  the  S.  by  the  Corinthian  gulf.  It  was  a 
mountainous  and  unproductive  country,  and 
owes  its  chief  importance  in  history  to  the 
fact  of  its  possessing  the  Delphic  oracle.  Its 
chief  mountain  was  Parnassus,  and  its  chief 
river  the  Cepuisscs.  The  Phocians  played 
no  conspicuous  part  in  Greek  history  till  the 
time  of  Philip  of  Macedon;  but  at  this  period 
they  became  involved  in  a  war,  called  the 
Phocian  or  Sacred  War,  in  which  the  princi- 
pal states  of  Greece  took  part.  At  the  insti- 
gation of  the  Thebans,  the  inveterate  enemies 
of  the  Phocians,  the  Amphictyons  imposed  a 
flne  upon  the  Phocians,  and,  upon  their  re- 
fusal to  pay  it,  declared  the  Phocian  land  for- 
feited to  the  god  at  Delphi.  Thereupon  the 
Phocians  seized  the  treasures  of  the  temple 
at  Delphi  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the 
war.  This  war  lasted  10  years  (b.c.  357-346), 
and  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  conquest 
of  the  Phocians  by  Philip  of  Macedon.  All 
their  towns  were  razed  to  the  ground  with 
the  exception  of  Abae ;  and  the  2  votes  which 
they  had  in  the  Amphictyonic  council  were 
taken  away  and  given  to  Philip. 

PHOCUS  (-i),  son  of  Aeacus  and  the  Nereid 
Psamathe,  was  murdered  by  his  half-brothers 
Telamon  and  Peleus.     [Peleus.] 

PIIOCYLIDES  (-is),  of  Miletus,  a  gnomic 
poet,  contemporary  with  Theognes,  was  born 
B.c.  560. 


PHOEBE. 
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PHOEBE  (-e«).  (1)  A  surname  of  Artemis 
(Diana)  as  the  goddess  of  the  moon  (Luna), 
the  moon  being  regarded  as  the  female  Phoe- 
bus or  sun.— (2)  Daughter  of  Tyndareos  and 
Leda,  and  a  sister  of  Clytaemuestra.  —  (3) 
Daughter  of  Leucippns. 

PHOEBUS  (-i),  the  Bright  or  Pure,  au 
epithet  of  Apollo. 

PHOENlCE  (-es),  a  country  of  Asia,  on 
the  coast  of  Syria,  extending  from  the  river 
Eleutherus  on  the  N.  to  below  Mount  Carmel 
on  the  S.,  and  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Coele- 
Syria  and  Palestine.  It  was  a  mountainous 
strip  of  coast  land,  not  more  than  10  or  12 
miles  broad,  hemmed  in  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  chain  of  Lebanon,  whose  lat- 
eral branches  run  out  into  the  sea  in  bold 
promontories,  upon  which  were  situated  some 
of  the  greatest  maritime  states  of  the  ancient 
world.  For  the  history  of  those  great  cities, 
see  Siron,  Tyki  s,  etc.  The  people  were  of 
the  Semitic  race,  and  their  language  was  a 
dialect  of  the  Aramaic,  closely  related  to  the 
Hebrew  and  Syriac  Their  written  characters 
were  the  same  as  the  Samaritan  or  Old  He- 
brew ;  and  from  them  the  Greek  alphabet,  and 
through  it  most  of  the  alphabets  of  Europe, 
were  undoubtedly  derived  ;  hence  they  were 
regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the  inventors  of 
letters.  Other  inventions  in  the  sciences  and 
arts  are  ascribed  to  them :  such  as  arithmetic, 
astronomy,  navigation,  the  manufacture  of 
glass,  and"  the  coining  of  money.  That,  at  a 
very  early  time,  they  excelled  in  the  tine  arts, 
is  clear  from  the  aid  which  Solomon  received 
from  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  in  the  building  and 
the  sculptured  decorations  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  and  from  the  references  in  Homer 
to  Sidouian  artists.  In  the  sacred  history  of 
the  Israelitish  conquest  of  Canaan,  in  that  of 
the  Hebrew  monarchy,  and  in  the  earliest 
Greek  poetry,  we  find  the  Phoenicians  already 
a  great  maritime  people.  Their  voyages  and 
their  settlements  extended  beyond  the  pil- 
lars of  Hercules  to  the  W.  coasts"  of  Africa  and 
Spain,  and  even  as  far  as  the  British  islands. 
[Britannia.]  Within  the  Mediterranean  they 
planted  numerous  colonies,  on  its  islauds,  on 
the  coast  of  Spain,  and  especially  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Africa,  the  chief  of  which  was  Car- 
thago. They  were  successively  subdued  by 
the  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Persians,  Mace- 
donians, and  Romans  j  but  these  conquests 
did  not  entirely  ruin  their  commerce,  which 
was  still  considerable  at  the  Christian  era. 
Under  the  Romans,  Phoenice  formed  a  part 
of  the  province  of  Syria. 

PHOENIX  (-Ids).  (1)  Son  of  Agenor  and 
brother  of  Europa.  Being  sent  by  his  father 
"n  search  of  his  sister,  who  was  carried  off 
by  Zeus  (Jupiter),  he  settled  in  the  country, 
which  was  ealled  after  him  Phoenicia.  —  (2) 
Son  of  Amyntor  by  Cleobnle  or  Hippodamia. 
His  fathe.  having  neglected  his  wife,  and  at- 
tached himself  to  ■  mistress,  Cleobule  per- 
suaded her  son  to  gain  the  affections  of  the 
latter.  Phoenix  succeeded  in  the  attempt, 
but  was  in  consequence  cursed  by  his  father. 
Thereupon  he  fled  to  Phthia  in  Thessaly, 
where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  Pelens, 
Who  made  him  ruler  of  the  Dolopes,  and  in- 


trusted to  him  the  education  of  his  son  Achil- 
les. He  afterwards  accompanied  Achilles  to 
the  Trojan  war.  According  to  another  tradi. 
tion,  Amyntor  put  out  the  eyes  of  his  son, 
who  fled  in  this  condition  to  Pelens;  but 
Chiron  restored  his  sight. 

PHOLOe  (-es),  a  mountain  forming  the 
boundary  between  Arcadia  and  Elis;  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Centaurs. 

[PflOLOB.] 

PIlOLUS  (-i),  a  Centaur,  accidentally  slain 
by  one  of  the  poisoned  arrows  of  Hercules, 
and  buried  in  the  mountain  called  Pholoe 
after  him.  For  the  details  of  this  story,  see 
p.  191. 

PHORCUS  (-i),  PHORCYS  (-yos),  or 
PHORCYN  (-ynos),  a  sea  deity,  son  of  Pontus 
and  Ge,  and  father  of  the  Graeae  and  Gor- 
gones,  who  are  hence  called  Phorcldes,  Plior- 
cydes,  or  Phorcyuides  (-am). 

PHORMION  (-onis),  a  celebrated  Athenian 
general  in  the  Peloponuesian  war. 

PHORONEUS  (-eo«  or  el),  son  of  Iuachus 
and  Melia,  one  of  the  fabulous  kings  of  Ar- 
gos,  and  father  of  Niobe  and  Apis.  Hence 
Phoroneus  and  Phoronis  are  used  in  the  gen- 
eral sense  of  Argive. 

PHRAATES  (-ae),  the  name  of  4  kings  of 
Parthia.     [Arsaoes  V.,  VII.,  XII.,  XV.] 

PHRAORTES,  2d  kiug  of  Media,  son  and 
successor  of  Deioces,  reigned  u.o.  C56-634. 
He  was  killed  while  laying  siege  to  Ninus 
(Nineveh). 

PHRIXUS  (-i),  son  of  Athamas  andNephele, 
and  brother  of  Helle.  In  consequence  of  the 
intrigues  of  his  step-mother,  Iuo,  he  was  to  be 
sacrificed  to  Zeus  (Jupiter) ;  but  Nephele  res- 
cued her  2  children,  who  rode  away  through 
the  air  upon  the  ram  with  the  golden  fleece, 
the  gift  of  Hermes  (Mercury).  Between  Sige- 
um  and  the  Chersonesus,  Helle  fell  into  the 
sea,  which  was  called  after  her  the  Hellespont ; 
but  Phrixus  arrived  in  safety  in  Colchis,  the 
kingdom  of  Aeetes,  who  gave  him  his  daugh- 
ter Chalciope  in  marriage.  Phrixus  sacrificed 
to  Zens  the  ram  which  had  carried  him,  and 
gave  its  fleece  to  Aeetes,  who  fastened  it  to 
an  oak-tree  in  the  grove  of  Ares  (Mars).  This 
fleece  was  afterwards  carried  away  by  Jason 
and  the  Argonauts.     [Jason.] 

PHRYGIA  MATER.     [Phrygia.] 

PHRYGIA  (-ae),  a  conntry  of  Asia  Minor, 
which  was  of  different  extent  at  different 
periods.  Under  the  Roman  empire,  Phrygia 
was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Mysia,  Lydia,  and 
Caria,  on  the  S.  by  Lycia  and"  Pisidfa,  on  the 
E.  by  Lycaonia  (which  is  often  reckoned  as  a 
part  of  Phrygia)  and  Galatia  (which  former- 
ly belonged  to  Phrygia),  and  on  the  N.  by 
Bithynia.  The  Phrygians  are  mentioned  by 
Homer  as  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Sanga- 
rius.  where  later  writers  tell  us  of  the  power- 
ful Phrygian  kingdom  ofGoannra  and  Midas. 
It  would  seem  that  they  were  a  branch  of  the 
great  Thrarian  family,  originally  settled  in 
the  N.W.  of  Asia  Minor,  as  far  as  the  shores 
of  the  Hellespont  and  Propontis,  and  that 
the  successive  migrations  of  other  Thracian 
peoples,  as  the  Thyni,  Bithyni,  Mysians,  and 
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Teucrians,  drove  them  farther  inland.  They 
were  not,  however,  entirely  displaced  hy  the 
Mysians  and  Teucrians  from  the  country  be- 
tween the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  and  Pro- 
poutis  and  Mounts  Ida  and  Olympus,  where 
they  continued  side  by  side  with  the  Greek 
colonies,  and  where  their  name  was  preserved 
in  i hat  of  the  district  under  all  subsequent 
changes,  namely  Phrygia  Minoi*  or  Phrygia 
Hem.kspontus.  The  kingdom  of  Phrygia  was 
conquered  by  Croesus,  and  formed  part  of  the 
Persian,  Macedonian,  and  Syro-Grecian  em- 
pires; but,  under  the  last,  the  N.E.  part,  ad- 
jacent to  Paphlagonia  and  the  Halys,  was 
conquered  by  the  Gauls,  and  formed  the  W. 
part  of  Gai.atia  ;  and  under  the  Romans  was 
included  in  the  province  of  Asia.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  early  intellectual  culture  of 
Greece,  Phrygia  is  highly  important.  The 
earliest  Greek  music,  especially  that  of  the 
flute,  was  borrowed  in  part,  through  the 
Asiatic  colonies,  from  Phrygia.  With  this 
country  also  were  closely  associated  the  orgies 
of  Dionysus  (Bacchus),  and  of  Cybele,  the 
Mother  of  the  Gods,  the  Phrygia  Mater  of 
the  Roman  poets.  After  the  Persian  con- 
quest, however,  the  Phrygians  seem  to  have 
lost  all  intellectual  activity,  and  they  became 
proverbial  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
for  submissiveness  and  stupidity.  The  Ro- 
man poets  constantly  use  the  epithet  Phry- 
gian as  equivalent  to  Trojan. 

PHRYNICHUS  (-i),  an  Athenian,  and  one 
of  the  early  tragic  poets,  gained  his  first 
tragic  victory  in  11.0.  511,  12  years  before 
Aeschylus  (4W). 

PHTHIA 


PHTHIOTIS  (Jdis),  a  district  in  the  S.E. 
of  Thessaly,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Maliac 
gulf,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Pagasaean  gulf, 
and  inhabited  by  Achaeans.  [Thkssaua.] 
Homer  calls  it  Putiiia,  and  mentions  a  city 
of  the  same  name,  which  was  celebrated  as 
the  residence  of  Achilles.  Hence  the  poets 
call  Achilles  Phthius  Iiero,  and  his  father  Pe- 
leus  Phthius  rex. 

PHYCTJS  (-uutis),  a  promontory  on  the 
coast  of  Cyrenaica,  a  little  W.  of  Apollonia. 

PIIYLACE  (-es),  a  small  town  of  Thessaly 
in  Phthiotis,  the  birthplace  of  Protesilaus, 
hence  called  Pht/lacides ;  his  wife  Laodamia  is 
also  called  Phylaceis. 

PHYLE  (-es),  a  strongly  fortified  place  in 
Attica,  on  the  confines  of  Boeotia,  and  mem- 
orable as  the  place  which  Thrasybnlus  and  the 
Athenian  patriots  seized  soon  after  the  end 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  b.0.  404,  and  from 
which  they  directed  their  operations  against 
the  30  Tyrants  at  Athens. 

PHYLLIS.     [Demoi'uon.] 

PHYLLUS  (-i),  a  town  of  Thessaly  in  the 
district  Thessaliotis.  The  poets  use  Phylleis 
and  Phytt&u*  in  the  sense  of  Thessaliau. 

PIIYSCON.     [Proi.i-MAUS.] 

PICENI.       [PlOEMIM.] 

PICENTIA  (-ae :  Vicenza),  a  town  in  the  S. 
of  Campania  at  the  head  of  the  Sinus  Paes- 
tanus.  The  name  of  Picentiui  was  not  con- 
lined  to  the  inhabitants  of  Piceutia,  but  was 
given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  coast 
of  the  Sinus  Paestanus,  from  the  promontory 
of  Minerva  to  the  river  Silarus.  They  were 
tion  of  the  Sabine  Picentes,  who  were 
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transplanted  by  the  Romans  to  this  part  of 
Campania  After  tho  conquest  of  Picenum,  n.o. 
M8,  at  which  time  they  rounded  the  ti  \vn  of 

Picentia. 

PICENTINI.       [PlOKNTlA.] 

PTt'ENUM  (-i),  a  country  in  central  Italy, 
Was  a  narrow  strip  of  laud  along  the  coast 
of  t he  Adriatic,  and  was  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  linbria,  ou  the  W.  by  Umbria  and  the 
territory  of  the  Sabine*,  and  on  the  S.  by  the 
territory  of  the  Marsi  and  Vestini.  It  is  said 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  bird  picu.% 
which  directed  the  Sabine  immigrants  into 
the  laud.  They  were  conquered  l>y  the  Ro- 
mans in  b.o.  263,  when  a  portion  of  them  was 
transplanted  to  the  coast  of  the  Sinus  Paesta- 
iine,  where  they  founded  the  town  of  Piceutia. 

[PlOKNTlA.] 

P1CTI  (-f>rnm),  a  people  inhabiting  the 
northern  part  of  Britain,  appear  to  have  been 
either  a  tribe  of  the  Caledonians,  or  the  same 
people  as  the  Caledonians,  though  under  an- 
other name.  They  were  called"  Picti  by  the 
Romans,  from  their  practice  of  painting  their 
bodies.  They  are  first  mentioned  in  a.d.  290; 
and  after  this  time  their  name  frequently 
occurs  in  the  Roman  writers,  and  often  in 
connection  with  that  of  the  Scoti. 

PICTONES  (-mil),  subsequently  PICTAVI 
(-orum),  a  powerful  people  on  the  coast  of 
Gallia  Aquitanica.  Their  chief  town  was 
Limonnm,  subsequently  Pictavi  (PoUier»). 

PICUMNUS  and  PlLUMNUS  ( i),  two  gods 
of  matrimony  in  the  rustic  religion  of  the 
ancient  Romans.  Pilumuus  was  considered 
the  ancestor  of  Turnus. 

PICUS  (-i),  a  Latin  prophetic  divinity,  son 
of  Saturnus,  husband  of  Canens,  and  father  of 
Faunas.  The  legend  of  Picus  is  founded  on 
the  notion  that  the  woodpecker  is  a  prophetic 
bird,  sacred  to  Mars.  Pomona  was  beloved 
by  him  j  and  when  Circe's  love  for  him  was 
not  requited,  she  changed  him  into  a  wood- 
pecker, who  retained  the  prophetic  powers 
which  tie  had  formerly  possessed  as  a  man. 

PIERIA  (-ae).  (1)  A  narrow  slip  of  country 
on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Macedonia,  extending 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus  in  Thessaly  to 
the  Haliacmon,  and  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
Mount  Olympus  and  its  offshoots.  A  portion 
of  these  mountains  was  called  by  the  ancient 
writers  Ptkbto,  or  the  Pierian  mountain. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  country  were  a  Thra- 
cian  people,  and  are  celebrated  in  the  early 
history  of  Greek  poetry  and  music,  since 
their  country  was  one  of  the  earliest  seats  of 
the  worship  of  the  Muses,  who  are  hence 
Sailed  PtSndea.  After  the  establishment  of 
:he  Macedonian  kingdom  in  Kmathia  in  the 
7th  century  n.c,  Pieria  was  conquered  by 
the  Macedonians,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
driven  out  of  the  country.— (2)  A  district  in 
Macedonia,  E.  of  the  Strymon,  near  Mount 
Pangaeum,  where  the  Pleriana  settled  who 
had  been  driven  out  of  their  original  abodes 
by  the  Macedonians,  as  already  related.— (3} 
A  district  on  the  N.  coast  of  Syria,  so  called 
from  the  mountain  Pieria,  a  branch  of  the 
Amanus,  a  name  <;iven  to  it  by  the  Macedo- 
nians after  their  conquest  of  the  East. 


PIERIDES  (-urn).  (1)  A  surname  of  thsj 
Muses.  [Piekia,  No.  1.]—  (2)  The  nine  (laugh- 
ters  of  Pierns,  king  of  Emathia  (Macedonia), 
to  whom  be  gave  the  names  of  the  nine  Muses. 
They  afterwards  entered  into  a  contest  with 
the  Muses,  and,  being  conquered,  were  meta- 
morphosed into  birds. 

PIERUS.     (1)  Mythological.    [Pieuides.]— 
(2)  A  mountain.     [Tikbia,  No.  1.] 
PlLUMNUS.     [Pioumnus.] 
PIMPLfiA  (-ae),  a  town  in  the  Macedonian 
province  of  Pieria,  sacred  to  the  Muses,  who 
were  hence  called  PimpleXdes.    Horace  uses 
the  form  Pimptia  in  the  singular,  and  not 
J'i))tplei8. 
PINARA  (-drum),  an  inland  city  of  Lycia. 
PINARII  aud  POTITII  (-orum),  the  name 
of  two  ancient  Roman  families,  who  presided 
over  the  worship  of  Hercules  at  Rome. 

i'INARUS  (-i),  a  river  of  Cilicia,  rising  in 
Mount  Amanus,  aud  falling  into  the  gulf  of 
Issus. 

PINDARUS  (-i),  the  greatest  lyric  poet  of 
Greece,  was  born  at  Cynoscephalae,  a  village 
in  the  territory  of  The- 
bes, about  n.o 522.  He 
commenced  his  career 
as  a  poet  at  an  ear- 
ly age,  and  was  soon 
employed  by  different 
states  and  princes  in 
all  parts  of  the  Hel- 
lenic world  to  com- 
pose for  them  choral 
songs  for  special  oc- 
casions. He  received 
money  and  presents 
for  his  works;  but  he 
neverdegenerated  into 
a  common  mercenary 
Pindar.  poet,  and  he  continued 

to  preserve  to  his  lat- 
est days  the  respect  of  all  parts  of  Greece. 
The  praises  which  he  bestowed  upon  Alexan- 
der, kimr  of  Macedonia,  are  said  to  have  been 
the  chief  reason  which  led  Alexander  the 
Great  to  spare  the  house  of  the  poet  when 
he  destroyed  the  rest  of  Thebes.  He  died  in 
his  80th  year,  b.o.  442.  Pindar  wrote  poems 
of  various  kinds,  most  of  which  are  mention- 
ed in  the  well-known  lines  of  Horace: 

"  Seu  per  audaces  nova  dithyrnnihos 
Verba  devolvit,  numerisque  fertur 

Lege  sol utis : 
Seu  deos  (hymns  and  paeane)  regesve  (encomia) 

canit,  deorum 
Saneruinem  :  .  .  . 
Sive  quos  Elea  domum  redurit 
Palma  raelestes  (the  Epinicia)  :  .  .  . 
Fleliili  tpoMM  juvenemre  raptum 
Plorat "  (Me  dirget). 

But  his  only  poems  which  have  come  down 
to  ns  entire  are  his  Epinicia,  which  were 
composed  in  commemoration  of  victories  in 
the  public  games.  They  are  divided  into  •[ 
books,  celebrating  the  victories  gained  in  the 
Olympian,  Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian 
games. 

PINDENISSUS  (-i).  a  fortified  town  of 
Cilicia,  which  was  taken  by  Cicero  when  h'* 
was  proconsul  of  Cilicia. 
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PINDUS  (-i).  (1)  A  lofty  range  of  mount- 
ains in  northern  Greece,  a  portion  of  the 
great  backbone  which  runs  through  the 
centre  of  Greece  from  N.  to  S.  The  name  of 
Pindus  was  confined  to  that  part  of  the  chain 
which  separates  Thessaly  and  Epirns;  and 
its  most  N.-ly  and  also  highest  part  was 
called  Laomon.— (2)  One  of  the  4  towns  in 
Doris. 

PINNA  (-ae),  the  chief  town  of  the  Vestiui, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines. 


PIRAEEUS  (-cos)  or  PIRAEUS  (-1 ,  Porto 
Leone  or  Porto  Dracone),  the  most  imi>ortant 
of  the  harbors  of  Athens,  was  situated  in  the 
peninsula  about  5  miles  S.W.  of  Athens.  This 
peninsula,  which  is  sometimes  called  by  the 
general  name  of  Piraeeus,  contained  3  har- 
bors :  Pikakeps  proper,  on  the  W.  side,  by  far 
the  largest  of  the  3 ;  Zea,  on  the  E.  side,  sep- 
arated from  Piraeeus  by  a  narrow  isthmus; 
and  Munychia  (Pharnari),  still  farther  to  the 
E.     It  was  through  the  suggestion  of  The- 
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mistocles  that  the  Athenians  were  induced  to 
matte  use  of  the  harbor  of  Piraeeus.  Before 
the  Persian  wars  their  principal  harbor  was 
Phalerum,  which  was  not  situated  in  the 
Piraean  peninsula  at  all,  but  lay  to  the  E.  of 
Munychia.  [Pualeucm.]  The  town  or  demus 
of  Piraeeus  was  surrounded  with  strong  forti- 
fications by  Themistocles,  and  was  connected 
with  Athens  by  means  of  the  celebrated  long 
walls  under  the  administration  of  Pericles. 
(See  p.  70.)  The  town  possessed  a  considera- 
ble population,  and  many  public  aud  private 
buildings. 

PIRENE  (-es),  a  celebrated  fountain  at 
Corinth,  at  which  Bellerophon  is  said  to  have 
caught  the  horse  Pegasus.  It  gushed  forth 
from  the  rock  in  the  Acrocorinthus,  was  con- 
veyed down  the  hill  by  subterraneous  con- 
duits, and  fell  into  a  marble  basin,  from  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  town  was  supplied 
with  water.  The  poets  frequently  used  PI- 
renis  in  the  geueral  sense  of  Corinthian. 

PIRITHOUS  (-i),  son  of  Ixion  aud  Dia,  and 
king  of  the  Lapithae  in  Thessaly.  Pirith- 
oiis  once  invaded  Attica,  but  when  Theseus 
came  forth  to  oppose  him,  he  conceived  a 
warm  admiration  for  the  Athenian  king;  and 
from  this  time  a  most  intimate  friendship 
sprang  np  between  the  two  heroes.  When 
Pirithous  was  celebrating  his  marriage  with 
Hippodamia,  the  intoxicated  Centaur  Enry- 
tion  or  BarytM  carried  her  off,  and  this  act 
occasioned  the  celebrated  fight  between  the 
Centaurs  and  Lapithae,  in  which  the  Centaurs 
were  defeated.  The<en*,  who  was  present  at 
the  wedding  of  Pirithous,  assisted  him  in  his 
battle  against  the  Centaurs.  Hippodamia 
afterwards  died,  and  each  of  the  two  friends 
resolved  to  wed  a  daughter  of  Zeus  (Jupiter). 
With  the  assistance  of  Pirithous,  Theseus 
carried  off  Helen  from  Sparta.  Pirithous 
was  still  more  ambitious,  aud  resolved  to 
carry  off  Persephone  (Proserpina),  the  wife 
of  the  king  of  the  lower  world.  Theseus 
would  not  desert  his  friend  in  the  enterprise, 
though  he  knew  the  risk  which  they  ran. 
The  two  friends  accordingly  descended  to  the 
lower  world;  but  they  were  seized  by  Pluto 
and  fastened  to  a  rock,  where  they  both  re- 
mained till  Hercules  visited  the  lower  world. 
Hercules  delivered  Theseus,  who  had  made 
the  daring  attempt  only  to  please  hi?  friend  ; 
but  Pirithous  remained  forever  in  torment. 

PISA  (-ae),  the  capital  of  PlSlTIS  (-idis), 
the  middle  portion  of  the  province  of  Bill,  in 
Peloponnesus.  [Ei.is.]  Pisa  itself  was  situated 
N.  of  the  Alphaeus,  at  a  very  short  distance 
E.  of  Olyinpia,  and,  in  consequence  of  its 
proximity  to  the  latter  place,  was  frequently 
identified  by  the  poets  with  it.  The  history 
opthe  Pisatae  consists  of  their  struggle  with 
theEleans,  with  whom  they  contended  for  the 
presidency  of  the  Olympic  games.  The  Pisa- 
tae obtained  this  honor  in  the  Sth  Olympiad 
(».c.  7-13),  with  the  assistance  of  Phidon,  ty- 
rant of  Argos,  and  also  a  2d  time  in  the  34th 
Olympiad  (644),  by  means  of  their  own  king 
Pantaleon.  In  the  52d  Olympiad  (57J)  the 
struggle  between  the  2  peoples  was  brought 
to  a  close  by  the  conquest  aud  destruction  of 
Pisa  bY  theEleans. 


PISAE  (-arum:  Pisa),  an  ancient  city  of 
Etruria,  aud  one  of  the  12  cities  of  the  confed- 
eration, was  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Arnos  and  Ausar  (Serchiu),  about  6  miles  from 
the  sea.  According  to  some  traditions,  Pisac 
was  founded  by  the  companions  of  Nestor, 
the  inhabitants  of  Pisa  in  Elis,  who  were 
driven  upon  the  coast  of  Italy  on  their  return 
from  Troy ;  whence  the  Roman  poets  give  the 
Etruscan  town  the  surname  of  Alphea.  In 
b.o.  ISO  it  was  made  a  Latin  colony.  Its  har- 
bor, called  Poktus  Pisancs,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Arnus,  was  much  used  by  the  Romans. 

PISANDER  (-dri),  an  Athenian,  the  chief 
agent  in  effecting  the  revolution  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  h.c.  412. 

PISXTIS.    [Pisa.] 

PISAURUM  (-i :  Pesara),  an  ancient  town 
of  Umbria,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pl- 
SAURUS  (Foglia),  on  the  road  to  Arirainum. 

PISIDIA  (-ae),  an  inland  district  of  Asia 
Minor,  lying  N.  of  Lycia  and  Pamphylia,  was 
a  mountainous  region,  inhabited  by  a  war- 
like people,  who  maintained  their  independ- 
ence against  all  the  successive  rulers  of  Asia 
Minor. 

PlSISTRiTlDAE  (-arum),  a  name  given 
to  Hippias  and  Hipparchus,  as  the  sons  of 
Pisistratus. 

PlSISTRlTUSfi),  an  Athenian,  son  of  Hip- 
pocrates, belonged  to  a  noble  family  at  Athens- 
His  mother  was  cousin-german  to  the  mother 
of  Solon.  When  Solon  had  retired  from 
Athens,  after  the  establishment  of  his  con- 
stitution, the  old  rivalry  between  the  parties 
of  the  Plain,  the  Coast,  and  the  Highlands 
broke  out  into  open  fend.  The  first  was  headed 
by  Lycurgus,  the  second  by  Megacles,  the  son 
of  A'lcmaeon,  and  the  third  by  Pisistratus, 
who  had  formed  the  design  of  "making  him- 
self tyrant  or  despot  of  Athens.  Solon,  on 
his  return,  quickly  saw  through  his  designs, 
and  attempted  in  vain  to  dissuade  him  from 
overthrowing  the  constitution.  When  Pisis- 
tratus found  his  plans  sufficiently  ripe  for 
execution,  he  one  day  made  his  appearance 
in  the  agora,  his  mules  and  his  own  person 
exhibiting  recent  wounds,  and  pretended  that 
he  had  been  nearly  assassinated  by  his  ene- 
mies as  he  was  riding  into  the  country.  An 
assembly  of  the  people  was  forthwith  called, 
in  which  one  of  his  partisans  proposed  that 
a  body-guard  of  50  citizens,  armed  with  clubs, 
should  be  granted  to  him.  Pisistratus  took 
the  opportunity  of  raising  a  much  larger  force, 
with  which  he  seized  the  citadel,  sua  5('»0,  thus 
becoming  tyrant  of  Athens.  His  first  usurpa- 
tion lasted  but  a  short  time.  Before  his  power 
was  firmly  rooted,  the  factions  headed  by 
Megacles  and  Lycurgus  combined,  and  Pi.-is- 
tratus  was  compelled  to  evacuate  Athens. 
But  Megacles  and  Lycurgus  soon  quarreled  ; 
"hereupon  the  former  offered  to  reinstate 
Pisistratus  in  the  tyranny  if  he  would  many 
his  daughter.  The  proposal  was  accepted  by 
Pisistratus,  who  thus  became  a  second  time 
tyrant  of  Athens.  Pisistratus  now  married 
the  daughter  of  Megacles  .  but  in  consequence 
of  the  insulting  manner  in  which  he  treated 
his  wife,  Megacles  again  made  commou  cause 
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with  Lyc;rgns,  and  Pisistratus  was  a  second 
time  compelled  to  evacuate  Athens.  He  re- 
tired to  Eretria,  in  Euboea;  and  after  spend- 
ing 10  years  in  making  preparations  to  re- 
gain his  power,  lie  invaded  Attica,  and  made 
himself  master  of  A r hens  for  the  third  time. 
He  was  not  expelled  again,  but  continued  to 
hold  his  power  till  his  death.  His  rule  was 
not  oppressive.  He  maintained  the  form  of 
Solon's  institutions,  and  not  only  exacted 
ohedience  to  the  laws  from  his  subjects  and 
friends,  but  himself  set  the  example  of  sub- 
mitting *.o  them.  He  was  a  warm  patrou  of 
literature;  and  it  is  to  him  that  we  owe  the 
first  wriUen  text  of  the  whole  of  the  poems 
of  Homer,  which,  without  his  care,  would 
most  likely  now  exist  only  in  a  few  disjointed 
fragments.  [Homerus.]  He  died  in  B.O.  527, 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  tyranny  by  his  two 
sous,  Hippias  and  Hipparchus.  They  con- 
tinued the  government  on  the  same  principles 
as  their  father.  Hipparchus  inherited  his 
father's  literary  tastes.   Several  distinguished 

fioets  lived  at  Athens  under  the  patronage  of 
lipparchus,  as,  for  example,  Stmonides  of 
Ceos,  and  Anacreon  of  Teos.  After  the  mur- 
der of  Hipparchus,  in  ».o.  514,  an  account  of 
which  is  given  under  Harmomus,  a  great 
change  ensued  in  the  character  of  the  govern- 
ment. Under  the  influence  of  revengeful 
feelings  and  fears  for  his  own  safety,  Hippias 
now  became  a  morose  and  suspicious  tyrant. 
His  old  enemies,  the  Alcniaeonidae,  to  whom 
Megacles  belonged,  availed  themselves  of  the 
growing  discontent  of  the  citizens;  and  after 
one  or  two  unsuccessful  attempts  they  at 
length  succeeded,  supported  by  a  large  force 
under  Cleomenes,  in  expelling  Hippias  from 
Attica.  Hippias  thst  retired  to  Sigeum,  h.o. 
510.  He  afterwards  repaired  to  the  court  of 
Darius,  and  looked  forward  to  a  restoration 
to  his  country  by  the  aid  of  the  Persians.  He 
accompanied  the  expedition  sent  under  Datis 
and  Artaphernes,  and  pointed  out  to  the  Per- 
sian* the  plain  of  Marathon  as  the  most  suit- 
able place  for  their  landing.  He  was  now 
(490)  of  great  age.  According  to  some  ac- 
counts he  fell  in  the  battle  of  Marathon; 
according  to  others  he  died  at  Lemnos,  on  his 
return. 

PISO  (-onis),  the  name  of  a  distinguished 
family  of  the  Calpurnia  gens.  The  name  is 
connected  with  agriculture,  the  most  honor- 
able pursuit  of  the  ancient  Romans ;  it  comes 
from  the  verb  pisere  or  pinsere,  and  refers  to 
the  pounding  or  grinding  of  corn.  The  chief 
members  of  the  family  are:— (1)  L.  Calpur- 
nius  Piso  Caesoninus,  consul  n.o.  112,  served 
as  legatus  under  L.  Cassins  Longinus,  n.o. 
107,  and  fell  in  battle  against  the  Tigurini, 
in  the  territory  of  the  Allobroges.  This  Piso 
was  the  grandfather  of  Caesar's  father-in-law, 
a  circumstance  to  which  Caesar  alludes  in 
recording  his  own  victory  over  the  Tigurini 
at  a  later  time.  — (2)  L.  Calpurnius  Piso 
Fku<si,  consul  n.o.  133,  received,  from  his  in- 
tegrity and  conscientiousness,  the  surname  of 
Frugi,  which  is  nearly  equivalent  to  our  "  man 
of  honor."  He  was  a  stanch  supporter  of 
the  aristocratical  party,  and  offered  a  strong 
opposition  to  the  measures  of  C.  Gracchus. 
He  wrote  Annals,  which  contained  the  history 


of  Rome  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  age 
in  which  Piso  himself  lived.— (3)  C.  Calpuk- 
nius  Piso,  consul  B.O.  (57,  belonged  to  the 
aristocratical  party.  He  afterwards  adminis" 
tered  the  province  of  Narbonese  Gaul  as  pro- 
consul. In  63  he  was  accused  of  plundering 
the  province,  and  was  defended  by  Cicero. 
The  latter  charge  was  brought  against  Piso  at 
the  instigation  of  Caesar';  and  Piso,  in  re- 
venge, implored  Cicero,  but  without  success, 
to  accuse  Caesar  as  one  of  the  conspirators 
of  Catiline.— (4)  M.  Calpurnius  Piso,  usually 
called  M.  Pupius  Piso,  because  he  was  adopt- 
ed by  M.  Pnpius.  He  was  elected  consul  B.O. 
61,  through  the  influence  of  Pompey. — (5)  Cn. 
Calpurnius  Piso,  a  young  noble  who  had  dis- 
sipated his  fortune  by  his  extravagance  and 
profligacy,  and  therefore  joined  Catiline  in 
what  is  usually  called  his  first  conspiracy  (66). 
The  senate,  anxious  to  get  rid  of  Piso,  sent 
him  into  Nearer  Spain  as  quaestor,  but  with 
the  rank  and  title  of  propraetor.  His  exac- 
tions in  the  province  soon  made  him  so  hate- 
ful to  the  inhabitants  that  he  was  murdered 
by  them. — (6)  L.  Cat.purnius  Piso,  consul  n.o. 
58,  was  an  unprincipled  debauchee  and  a  cruel 
and  corrupt  magistrate.  Piso  and  his  col- 
league, Gabinius,  supported  Clodius  in  his 
measures  against  Cicero,  which  resulted  in 
the  banishment  of  the  orator.  Piso  after- 
wards governed  Macedonia,  and  plundered 
the  province  in  the  most  shameless  manner. 
On  his  return  to  Rome  (55),  Cicero  attacked 
him  in  a  speech  which  is  extant  (In  Pisonem). 
Calpurnia,  the  daughter  of  Piso,  was  the  last 
wife  of  the  dictator  Caesar.— (7)  C.  Calpur- 
nius Piso  Frugi,  the  son-in-law  of  Cicero, 
married  his  daughter  Tullia,  in  n.o.  63.  He 
died  in  57. — (8)  Cn.  Calpurnius  Piso  was  ap- 
pointed by  Tiberius  to  the  command  of  Syria 
in  A.n.  18,  in  order  that  he  might  thwart  and 
oppose  Germanicus,  who  had  received  from 
the  emperor  the  government  of  all  the  eastern 
provinces.  Pianciua,  the  wife 'of  Piso,  was 
also  urged  on  by  Livia,  the  mother  of  the  em- 
peror, to  vie  with  and  annoy  Agrippina.  Ger- 
manicus and  Agrippina  were  thus  exposed  to 
every  species  of  insult  and  opposition  from 
Piso  and  Plancina;  and  when  Germanicus 
fell  ill  in  the  autumn  of  19,  he  believed  that 
he  had  been  poisoned  by  them.  Piso,  on  his 
return  to  Rome  (20),  was  accused  of  murder- 
ing Germanicus ;  the  matter  was  investigated 
by  the  senate;  but  before  the  investigation 
came  to  an  end  Piso  was  found  one  morning 
in  his  room  with  his  throat  cut,  and  his  sword 
lying  by  his  side.  The  powerful  influence  of 
Livia  secured  the  acquittal  of  Plancina.  - 
(9)  C.  Calpurnius  Piso,  the  leader  of  the 
well-known  conspiracy  against  Nero  in  a.i>. 
65.  On  the  discovery  of  the  plot  he  put  an 
end  to  his  life  by  opening  his  veins. 

PISTOR  (-oris),  the  Baker,  a  surname  or 
Jupiter  at  Rome,  because  when  the  Gauls 
were  besieging  Rome  he  suggested  to  the 
besieged  the  idea  of  throwing  loaves  of  bread 
among  the  enemies,  to  make  them  believe 
that  the  Romans  had  plenty  of  provisions. 

PISTORIA  (-ae),  or  P1STORIUM  (-i  : 
PMoia),  a  small  place  in  Etruria,  on  the  road 
from    Luca   to   Florentia,   rendered    11161110- 
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rable  by  the  defeat  of  Catiline  in  its  neigh- 
borhood. 

PITAnE  (-es),  a  sea-port  town  of  Mysia,  on 
the  const  of  the  Elaitic  gulf;  the  birthplace 
Ol  the-  Academic  philosopher  Arcesilaus. 

I'lTUFxT'SA.     [Aenauia.] 

PlTHO  (Qs),  the  Greek  goddess  of  persua- 
sion, called  Siaha  orSuAi>n.A  by  the  Romans. 
Her  worship  was  closely  connected  with  that 
of  Aphrodlie  (Venus). 

PITTiCUS  (-i),  one  of  "the  Seven  Wise 
Men  "  of  Greece,  was  a  native  of  Mytilene  in 
Lesbos,  and  was  highly  celebrated  as  a  war- 
rior, a  statesman,  a  philosopher,  and  a  poet. 
In  i;.o.  606  he  commanded  the  Mytilenaeans 
in  their  war  with  the  Athenians  for  the  pos- 
session of  Sigenm,  and  signalized  himself  by 
killing  in  single  combat  Phrynon,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Athenians.  The  supreme 
power  at  Mytilene  was  fiercely  disputed  be- 
tween a  succession  of  tyrants  and  the  aristo- 
cratic party,  headed  by  Alcaeus,  and  the  latter 
was  driven  into  exile.  As  the  exiles  tried  to 
effect  their  return  by  force  of  arms,  the  popu- 
lar party  chose  Pittacus  as  their  ruler,  with 
absolute  power,  under  the  title  of  Aexymnetes. 
He  held  this  office  for  10  years  (5S9-579),  and 
then  voluntarily  resigned  it,  having  restored 
order  to  the  state.  He  died  in  569,  at  an  ad- 
vanced age. 

PITTHEUS  (-Cos  and  81),  king  of  Troezene, 
was  sou  of  Pelops,  father  ol  Aethra,  and 
grandfather  and  instructor  of  Theseus. 
Aethra  as  his  daughter  is  called  Pittheis. 

PLACENTIA  (-ae:  Piacenza),  a  Roman 
colony  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  founded  at  the  same 
time  as  Cremona,  n.c.  219,  and  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  not  far  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Trebia.  It  was  taken  and 
destroyed  by  the  Gauls  in  n.o.  200,  but  was 
soon  rebuilt'  bj  the  Romans,  and  became  an 
important  place. 

PLAN  ASIA  (-ae:  Pianosa),  an  island  be- 
tween Corsica  and  the  coast  of  Etruria,  to 
which  Augustus  banished  his  grandson 
Agrippa  Postumus. 

PLANClNA.     [Ptso,  No.  9.] 

PLANCH'S  (-i).  CN.,  whom  Cicero  defend- 
ed B.O.  54,  in  an  oration  still  extant,  when  he 
was  accused  of  having  practiced  bribery  in 
order  to  gain  his  election  as  curule  aedile. 

PLANCUS  (-i),  the  name  of  a  distinguished 
family  of  the  Munatia  gens.  The  surname 
Plancus  signified  a  person  having  flat  splay 
feet  without  any  bend  in  them.  (1)  L.  M  r\  \- 
tiis  Pj.anccs,  a  friend  of  Julius  Caesar,  who 
nominated  him  to  the  government  of  Trans- 
alpine Gaul  for  n.c.  44.  Here  he  joined 
Antony  and  Lepidus.  He  was  consul  in  42, 
and  governed  in  succession  the  provinces  of 
Asia  and  Syria.  He  deserted  Antony  and 
Augustus  shortly  before  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war  between  the  two  in  31.  Both 
the  public  and  private  life  of  Plancus  was 
stained  by  numerous  vices.  One  of  Horace's 
odes  (Carm.,  i.,  7)  is  addressed  to  him.— (2)  T. 
Munatics  Planocs  Bursa,  brother  of  the 
former,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  n.o.  52,  and 
was  condemned  to  banishment  on  account  of 


his  proceedings  in  this  year.  He  fought  on 
Antony's  side  in  the  campaign  of  Mutina.— 
(3)  Cn.  Munatius  Plancus,  brother  of  the 
two  preceding,  was  praetor  in  43.— (4)  L. 
Plautius  Planods,  brother  of  the  three  pre- 
ceding, was  adopted  by  an  L.  Plautius.  He  was 
included  in  the  proscription  of  the  triumvirs, 
43,  with  the  consent  of  his  brother  Lucius, 
and  was  put  to  death. 

PLATAEA  (-ae),  more  commonly  PLA- 
TA KAK  (-arum),  an  ancient  city  of  Boeotia, 
on  the  N.  slope  of  Mount  Cithaeron,  not  far 
from  the  sources  of  the  Asopus,  and  on  the 
frontiers  of  Attica.  It  was  said  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  Plataea,  a  daughter  of 
Asopus.  At  an  early  period  the  Plataeaus 
deserted  the  Boeotian  confederacy  andplaced 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  Athens; 
and  when  the  Persians  invaded  Attica,  b.o. 
490,  they  sent  1000  men  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Athenians,  and  fought  on  their  side  at 
the  battle  of  Marathon.  Ten  years  afterwards 
(480)  their  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Persian 
armv  under  Xerxes  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Thebans:  and  the  place  was  still  in  ruins  in 
the  following  year  (479),  when  the  memorable 
battle  was  fought  in  their  territory,  in  which 
Mardonius  was  defeated,  and  the  independ- 
ence of  Greece  secured.  In  consequence  of 
this  victory,  the  territory  of  Plataea  was  de- 
clared inviolable.  It  now  enjoyed  a  prosperity 
of  50  years ;  but  in  the  3d  year  of  the  Pelo* 
ponnesian  war  (429)  the  Thebans  persuaded 
the  Spartans  to  attack  the  town,  and  after  a 
siege  of  2  years  at  length  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing possession  of  the  place  (427).  Plataea 
was  now  razed  to  the  ground,  but  was  agaiu 
rebuilt  after  the  peace  of  Autalcidas  (387). 
It  was  destroyed  the  3d  time  by  its  inveterate 
enemies  the  Thebans  in  374.  It  was  once 
more  restored  under  the  Macedonian  suprem- 
acy, and  continued  in  existence  till  a  very 
late  period. 

PLATO  (-6nis).  (1)  The  Athenian  comic 
poet,  was  a  contemporary  with  Aristophanes, 
and  flourish  eel 
from  n.c.  428  to  3S9. 
He  ranked  among 
the  very  best  poets 
of  the  Old  Comedy. 
—(2)  The  philoso- 
pher, was  the  son 
of  Ariston  and  Pe- 
rictione  or  Potone, 
and  was  born  at 
Athens  either  in 
n.o.  429or42S.  Ac- 
cording to  others, 
he  was  born  in  the 
neighboring  island 
of  Aegina.  His  pa- 
ternal family  boast- 
ed of  having  de- 
scended from  Co- 
drus;  his  maternal  ancestors,  of  a  relationship 
with  Solon.  He  was  instructed  in  grammar, 
music,  and  gymnastics  by  the  most  distin- 
guished teachers  of  that  time;  and  in  his  20th 
year  he  became  a  follower  of  Socrates,  and  one 
of  his  most  ardent  admirers.  After  the  deatn 
of  Socrates  (399)  he  withdrew  to  Megara,  and 
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subsequently  visited  Egypt,  Sicily,  and  the 
Greek  cities  in  Lower  Italy,  through  his  eager- 
ness for  knowledge.  During^  his  residence  in 
Sicily  he  became  acquainted  with  the  elder 
Dionysius,  but  soon  fell  out  with  the  tyrant. 
According  to  a  common  story,  he  was  sold  as 
a  slave  by  the  tyrant,  but  was  set  at  liberty 
by  Anniceris  of  Cyrene.  After  his  return  he 
begau  to  teach  in  the  gymnasium  of  the 
Academy  and  its  shady  avenues,  whence  his 
school  was  subsequently  called  the  Academic. 
Over  the  vestibule  of  his  house  he  set  up  the 
inscription,  "Let  no  one  enter  who  is  unac- 
quainted with  geometry."  Plato's  occupa- 
tion as  an  instructor  was  twice  interrupted 
by  his  voyages  to  Sicily;  first  when  Dion 
persuaded  him  to  try  to  win  the  younger 
Dionysius  to  philosophy :  the  second  time,  a 
few  years  later  (about  3(50),  when  the  invita- 
tion of  Dionysius  to  reconcile  the  disputes 
which  had  broken  out  between  him  and  Dion 
brought  him  back  to  Syracuse.  His  efforts 
were  both  times  unsuccessful  and  he  owed 
his  own  safety  to  nothing  but  the  earnest  in- 
tercession of  Archytas.  He  died  in  the  83d 
year  of  his  age,  n.e.  347.  Plato  wrote  a  great 
number  of  works  on  different,  philosophical 
subjects,  which  are  still  extant.  They  are  in 
the  form  of  dialogue,  and  are  distinguished 
by  purity  of  language  and  elegance  of  style. 

PLAUTUS(-i),  T.  M  ACCIUS  (not  ACCIUS), 
the  most  celebrated  comic  poet  of  Rome,  was 
a  native  of  Sarsina,  a  small  village  in  Umbria, 
and  was  born  about  n.o.  •254.  In  early  life  he 
was  in  needy  circumstances.  He  was  Ant 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  actors,  and, 
having  saved  a  little  money,  he  left  Rome 
and  set  up  in  business.  Buthis  speculations 
having  failed,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  en- 
tered the  service  of  a  baker,  who  employed 
him  in  turning  a  hand-mill.  While  thus  en- 
gaged he  wrote  3  plays,  the  sale  of  which  to 
the  managers  of  the  public  games  enabled 
him  to  quit  his  drudgery  and  begin  his  liter- 
ary career.  He  was  then  probably  about  30 
years  of  age  (224).  He  continued  his  literary 
occupation  for  about  40  years,  and  died  in 
184,  when  he  was  70  years  of  age.  20  of  his 
comedies  have  come  down  to  us.  They  en- 
joyed unrivaled  popularity  among  the  Ro- 
mans, and  continued  to  be  represented  down 
to  the  time  of  Diocletian.  They  appear  to 
be  all  founded  upon  Greek  models;  but  he 
takes  greater  liberties  with  the  originals  than 
Terence. 

PLEIADES  or  PLEllDES  (-urn),  were  the 
daughters  of  Atlas  and  Plelone,  whence  they 
bear  the  name  of  the  Atlantides.  They  were 
called  Vergiliae  by  the  Romans.  They  were 
the  sisters  of  the  Hyades,  and  7  in  number,  6 
of  whom  are  described  as  visible,  and  the  7th 
as  invisible.  Some  call  the  7th  Sterope,  and 
relate  that  she  became  invisible  from  shame, 
because  she  alone  had  loved  a  mortal  man. 
The  Pleiades  were  virgin  companions  of  Ar- 
temis (Diana),  and,  together  with  their  moth- 
er Pleione,  were  pursued  by  the  hunter  Orion 
in  Boeotia;  their  prayer  to  be  rescued  from 
him  was  heard  by  the  gods,  and  they  were 
metamorphosed  into  doves  (ireXeinbe^),  and 
placed  among  the  stars.    The  rising  of  the 


Pleiades  in  Italy  is  about  the  beginning  of 
May,  and  their  setting  about  the  beginning 
of  November.  Their  names  are  Electra, 
Maia,  Taygete,  Alcyone,  Ceiaeuo,  Sterope, 
and  Merope. 

PLEMMYRIUM  (-i),  a  promontory  on  the 
S.  coast  of  Sicily,  immediately  S.  of  Syracuse. 

PLEIONE  (-es),  a  daughter  of  Oceanus,  and 
mother  of  the  Pleiades  by  Atlas.  [Atlas; 
P lei  Anns.] 

PLEUMOXII  (-drum),  a  small  tribe  in  Gal- 
lia Belgica,  subject  to  the  Nervii. 

PLEURON  (-onis),  an  ancient  city  in  Aeto- 
lia,  situated  at  a  little  distance  from  the  coast. 
It  was  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants  when 
Demetrius  II.,  king  of  Macedonia,  laid  waste 
the  surrounding  country,  and  a  new  city  was 
built  under  the  same  name  near  the  ancient 
one.  The  2  cities  are  distinguished  by  ge- 
ographers under  the  names  of  Old  Plenron 
and  New  Pleuron  respectively. 

PLINIUS  (-i).  (1)  C.  Pi.iNirs  SEcrNncs, 
frequently  called  Pliny  the  Elder,  was  born 
A.n.  23,  either  at  Verona  or  Novum  Comum 
(Como)  in  the  N.  of  Italy.  In  his  youth  he 
served  in  the  army  in  Germany,  and  after- 
wards practiced  for  a  time  as  a  pleader  at 
Rome.  I > 1 1 1  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  in  study,  and  was  one  of  the  most  labo- 
rious students  that  ever  lived.  He  perished 
in  the  celebrated  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which 
overwhelmed  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  in 
a.i>.  79,  being  50  years  of  age.  He  was  at  the 
time  stationed  at  Misenum  in  the  command 
of  the  Roman  fleet;  and  it  was  his  anxiety  to 
examine  more  closely  the  extraordinary  phe- 
nomenon which  led  him  to  sail  to  Stabiae, 
where  he  landed  and  perished.  Pliny  wrote 
a  great  number  of  works,  but  the  only  one 
which  has  come  down  to  as  is  his  Historia 
Satnralix.  It  is  divided  into  37  books,  and  is 
dedicated  to  Titus,  the  son  of  Vespasian,  with 
whom  Pliny  lived  on  very  intimate  terms.— 
(2)C.  Pi.inps  Cakoilius  Seounihjs,  frequently 
called  Pliny  the  younger,  was  the  son  of  C. 
Caecilius,  and  of  Plinia,  the  sister  of  the  elder 
Pliny.  He  was  born  at  Comum  in  a.i>.  (il  ; 
and  having  lost  his  father  at  an  early  age,  he 
was  adopted  by  his  uncle.  From  his  youth 
he  was  devoted  to  letters.  In  his  14th  year 
he  wrote  a  Greek  tragedy,  and  in  his  19th 
year  he  began  to  speak  in  the  forum,  and  be- 
came distinguished  as  an  orator.  He  was  a 
friend  of  the  historian  Tacitus.  In  a.i>.  100 
he  was  consul,  and  in  103  he  was  appointed 
propraetor  of  the  province  Pontics,  where  he 
did  not  stay  quite  2  years.  His  extant  works 
are  his  Pan-egyricus,  which  is  a  fulsome  eulo- 
gium  on  Trajan,  and  the  10  books  of  the 
Epiatolae. 

PLlSTHENES  (-is),  son  of  Atreus,  and 
husband  of  AeropG  or  Eriphyle,  by  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  Agamemnon,  Menelaus, 
and  Anaxibia;  but  Homer  makes  the  lat- 
ter the  children  of  Atreus.  [AGAMEiMNois; 
Atreus.] 

PLISTOXNAX  or  PLISTONAX  (-actis), 
king  of  Sparta  n.o.  458—408,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Pausanias  who  conquered  at  Pla- 
taea,  n.o.  479.    During  19  years  of  his  reigft 
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(445-426)  he  lived  in  exile,  but  was  after* 
wards  recalled,  in  obedience  to  the  Delphic 
oracle. 

1'I.TSTUS  (-i),  a  email  river  in  Phocis,  ril- 
ing In  Mount  Parnassus,  and  Calling  into  the 
Cnssaean  gulf. 

PLOTIXA,  POMPElA  (-ae),  the  wife  of  the 
emperor  Trajan,  who  persuaded  her  husband 
to  adopt  Hadrian. 

PLOTTNUS  (-i),  the  founder  of  the  Neo-Pla- 
tonic  system,  was  born  in  Egypt,  about  a.i>. 
203.  lie  tanght  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  at  Home,  where  he  had  among  his  disci- 
ples the  celebrated  Porphyry.  His  works, 
which  have  come  down  to  ns,  were  not  into 
their  present  form  by  Porphyry.  Plotinus 
died  at  Pnteoli,  in  Campania,  a.i>.  2(12. 

PLttTARCHUS  (-i),  the  biographer  and 
philosopher,  was  born  at  Chaeronea,  in  Boe- 
otia,  probably  iu  the  reign  of  Claudius.  He 
lived  for  some  time  at  Rome,  and  in  other 
parts  of  Italy  ;  and  he  was  lecturing  at  Rome 
during  the  reign  of  Domitian.  He  spent  the 
later  years  of  his  life  at  Chaeronea,  where  he 
discharged  various  magisterial  offices,  and 
held  a  priesthood.  The  time  of  his  death  is 
unknown.  The  work  which  has  immortalized 
Plutarch's  name  is  his  Parallel  Lives  of 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Perhaps  no  work  of 
antiquity  has  been  so  extensively  read  in 
modern  times  as  these  Lives.  The  reason  of 
their  popularity  is  that  Plutarch  has  rightly 
conceived  the  business  of  a  biographer:  his 
biography  is  true  portraiture.""  His  other 
writings,  above  00  in  number,  are  placed  un- 
der the  general  title  of  Manilla,  or  Ethical 
works.  The  best  of  them  are  practical;  and 
their  merits  consist  in  the  soundness  of  his 
views  on  the  ordinary  events  of  human  life, 
ana  in  the  benevolence  of  his  temper. 

PLtJTO  or  PLtJTON  (-©nil),  the  giver  of 
wealth,  at  first  a  surname  of  Hades,  the  god 
Of  the  lower  world,  and  afterwards  used  as 
the  real  name  of  the  god.  An  account  of  the 
god  is  given  under  11  \m  s. 

PLtTTUS  (-i),  the  god  of  wealth,  is  de- 
scribed as  a  son  of  Iasion  and  Demeter  (Ce- 
res). [Iasion.]  Zeus  (Jupiter)  is  said  to  have 
deprived  him  of  sight,  that  he  might  distrib- 
ute his  gifts  blindly,  and  without  any  regard 
to  merit. 

PLIJVIUS  (-i),  i.  e.  "  the  sender  of  rain,"  a 
surname  of  Jupiter  among  the  Romans,  to 
Whom  sacrifices  were  offered  during  long- 
protracted  droughts. 

PODALTRIUS  (-i),  son  of  Aesculapius,  and 
brother  of  Machaon,  along  with  whom  he  led 
the  Theasaliana  of  Tricca  against  Troy.  Be 
was,  like  his  brother,  skilled  In  the  medical 
art.  On  his  return  from  Troy  he  was  cast  by 
a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Syros,  in  Caria,  wherC 
he  is  said  to  have  settled. 

PODARCEvS  (-is).  (1)  The  original  name 
of  Priam.  [Pbiamts.]-  (2)  Son  of  Iphiclus, 
and  grandson  of  Phylacus,  was  a  younger 
brother  of  Protesilau's.  and  led  the  Thessa- 
lians  of  Phylace  against  Troy. 

PODARGE.     [Hakpyiak.] 


POEAS  (-antis),  father  of  Philoct.t.s,  who 
is  hence  called  Poeantiades,  Foeantiut  l<  wot, 
J'otiintia 2>roles,  and  Poeante  Hutu*.  Poena  is 
mentioned  among  the  Argonauts.     [Hkuou- 

LE8;    PlIlLOOTETES.] 

POENI  (-orum),  a  common  name  of  the 
Carthaginians,  because  they  were  a  colony 

of  Phoenicians. 

POGON  (-onis),  the  harbor  of  Troezen,  in 
Argolis. 

POLA  (-ae),  an  ancient  town  in  Istria,  situ- 
ated on  the  W.  coast,  and  near  the  promon- 
tory Poi.aticum,  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  Colchians,  who  had  been  sent  in  pur- 
suit of  Medea.  It  was  subsequently  a  Roman 
colony,  and  an  important  commercial  town, 
beingunited  by  good  roads  with  Aquileia  and 
the  principal  towns  of  Illyria.  Its  importance 
is  attested  by  its  magnificent  ruins,  of  which 
the  principal  are  those  of  an  amphitheatre, 
of  a  triumphal  arch,  aud  of  several  temples. 

POLEMON  (-onis).  (1)  L,  king  of  Pontus 
and  the  Bosporus,  was  the  son  of  Zenon,  the 
orator,  of  Laodicea.  He  was  appointed  by 
Antony  iu  n.c.  39  to  the  government  of  a  part 
of  Cilicia;  and  he  subsequently  obtained  in 
exchaugc  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  After  the 
battle  of  Actium  he  was  able  to  make  his 
peace  with  Augustus,  who  confirmed  him  in 
his  kingdom.  About  n.c.  1G  he  was  intrusted 
by  Agrippa  with  the  charge  of  reducing  the 
kingdom  of  Bosporus,  of  which  he  was  made 
king  after  conquering  the  country.  He  after- 
wards fell  in  an  expedition  against  the  bar- 
barian tribe  of  the  Aspurgians.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  wife,  Pythodoris.— (2)  II.,  sou 
of  the  preceding  and  of  Pythodoris,  was  raised 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Pontus  and  Bosporus  by 
Caligula,  iu  a.d.  39.  He  was  induced  by  Xero 
to  abdicate  the  throne  in  a.p.  62,  and  Pontus 
was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  Roman 
proviuce.— (3)  Of  Athens,  an  eminent  Platonic 
philosopher.  In  his  youth  he  was  extremely 
profligate ;  but  one  day,  when  he  was  about 
30,  on  his  bursting  into  the  school  of  Xenocrar 
tes,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  revellers,  his  at- 
tention was  so  arrested  by  the  discourse, 
which  chanced  to  be  upon  temperance,  that 
he  tore  off  his  garland,  and  remained  an  at- 
tentive listener.  From  that  day  he  adopted 
an  abstemious  course  of  life,  and  continued 
to  frequent  the  school,  of  which,  on  the  death 
of  Xenocrates,  he  became  the  head,  n.c.  315. 
He  died  in  273,  at  a  great  age.— (4)  A  Stoic 
philosopher  and  an  eminent  geographer,  sur- 
named  PerlegeUt,  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptole- 
my Epiphanes,  at  the  beginning  of  the  2d 
century  n.o.  —  (5)  Antonics,  a  celebrated 
sophist  and  rhetorician,  flourished  under  Tra- 
jan, Hadrian,  and  the  first  Antoninus,  lie 
was  born  of  a  consular  family,  at  Laodicea, 
but  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Smyr- 
na. His  most  celebrated  disciple  was  Aristi- 
des.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  wis 
so  tortured  by  the  gout  that  he  resolved  to 
put  an  end  to  his  existence;  he  caused  him- 
self to  be  shut  up  in  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors 
at  Laodicea,  where  he  died  of  hunger,  at  the 
age  of  05.— (?)  The  author  of  a  short  Greek 
Work  on  Physiognomy,  which  is  still  extant, 
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He  probably  lived  in  the  2d  or  3d  century 
after  Christ. 

POLEMONlUM  (-i),  a  city  on  the  coast  of 
Poutus  in  Asia  Minor,  built  by  King  Polemon 
(probably  the  2d),  on  the  site  of  the  older  city 
of  Side,  and  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  gulf. 

POLIAS  (-adis),  i.  e.  "  the  goddess  protect- 
ing the  city,"  a  surname  of  Athena  at  Athens, 
where  she  was  worshiped  as  the  protecting 
divinity  of  the  acropolis. 

POLlORCETES,    DEMETRIUS.       LDeme- 

TRIUS.] 

POLITES  (-ae),  sou  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
and  father  of  Priam  the  younger,  was  slain 
by  Pyrrhns. 

POLITORIUM  (-i),  a  town  in  the  interior 
of  Latiuin,  destroyed  by  Aucus  Martins. 

POLLA,  ARGENTARIA  (-ae),  the  wife  of 
the  poet  Lucan. 

POLLENTIA  (-ae:  Polcnza),  a  town  of  the 
Staticlli  in  Liguria,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Sturia  and  the  Tanarns.  It  was  celebrated 
for  its  wool.  In  its  neighborhood  Stilicho 
gained  a  victory  over  the  Goths  under 
Alaric. 

POLLIO  (-6nis),  ASlNlUS  (-i),  a  distin- 
guished orator,  poet,  and  historian  of  the 
Augustan  Rge.  He  was  born  at  Rome  in  n.o. 
76,  and  became  distinguished  as  an  orator 
at  an  early  age.  In  the  civil  war  he  fought 
on  Caesar's  side,  and  at  the  death  of  the  dic- 
tator held  the  command  of  Further  Spain. 
He  subsequently  united  his  forces  to  those  of 
Octavian,  Antony,  and  Lepidus.  He  was 
afterwards  appointed  by  Antony  to  settle  the 
veterans  in  the  lands  which  had  been  assigned 
to  them  in  Transpadane  Gaul.  It  was  upon 
this  occasion  that  he  saved  the  property  of 
the  poet  Virgil  at  Mantua  from  confiscation. 
In  B.O.40  Poflio  took  an  active  part,  in  effect- 
ing the  reconciliation  between  Octavian  and 
Antony  at  Biundusinm.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  consul ;  and  it,  was  during  his  consulship 
that  Virgil  addressed  to  him  his  4th  Eclogue. 
In  n.c.  3D  Antony  went  to  Greece,  and  Pollio, 
as  the  legate  of  Antony,  defeated  the  Parthini 
and  took  the  Dalmatian  town  of  Salonae.  It 
was  during  his  Illyrian  campaign  that  Virgil 
addressed  to  him  the  8th  Eclogue.  From 
this  time  Pollio  withdrew  from  political  life, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  literature. 
He  died  A.r>.  4,  in  the  SOth  year  of  his  age. 
Pollio  was  not  only  a  patron  of  Virgil,  Horace, 
and  other  great  poets  and  writers,  but  he  was 
also  the  first  person  to  establish  a  public 
library  at  Rome.  None  of  Pollio's  own  works 
have  come  down  to  us,  but  they  possessed 
sufficient  merit  to  lead  his  contemporaries  to 
class  his  name  with  those  of  Cicero,  Virgil, 
and  Ballast,  as  an  orator,  a  poet,  and  an  his- 
torian. It  was  as  an  orator  that  he  possessed 
the  greatest  reputation;  and  Horace  speaks 
of  him  as  "Insigne  maestis  praesidium  reis 
et  consulenti,  Pollio,  curiae."  Pollio  wrote 
the  history  of  the  civil  wars  in  17  books,  com- 
mencing with  the  consulship  of  Metellus  and 
Afranins,  n.c.  60.  As  a  poet,  Pollio  was  best 
known  by  his  tragedies,  which  are  spoken  of 
in  high  terms  by  Virgil  and  Horace,  but  which 
probably  did  not  possess  any  great  merit,  as 


they  are  hardly  mentioned  by  subsequent 
writers. 

POLLIO  (-onis),  VEDIUS,  a  friend  of  Au- 
gustus, who  used  to  feed  his  lampreys  with 
human  flesh.  Whenever  a  slave  displeased 
him,  the  unfortunate  wretch  was  forthwith 
thrown  into  the  poud  as  food  for  the  fish. 
He  died  n.o.  15,  leaving  a  large  part  of  his 
property  to  Augustus.  It  was  this  Pollio 
who  built  the  celebrated  villa  of  Pausilypum 
near  Naples. 

POLLUX  or  POLYDEUCES.     [Dioscuri.] 

POLLUX  (-iicis),  JULIUS  (-i),  of  Naucratis 
in  Egypt,  a  Greek  sophist  and  grammarian, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Cominodus.  He  is 
the  author  of  an  extant  work,  entitled  Onoma- 
itieon,  in  10  books,  containing  explanations 
of  the  meanings  of  Greek  words. 

POLYAENUS  (-i).  (1)  Of  Lampsacus,  a 
mathematician  and  a  friend  of  Epicurus.— (2) 
A  Macedonian,  the  author  of  the  work  on 
Stratagems  in  war,  which  is  still  extant,  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  2d  century  of  the 
Christian  era. 

POLYBIUS  (-!),  the  historian,  the  son  of 
Lycortas,  and  a  native  of  Megalopolis  in 
Arcadia,  was  born  about  n.c.  204.  His  father 
Lycortas  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  Achaean  League ;  and  Polybius  at 
an  early  age  took  part  in  public  affairs.  After 
the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans,  in 
h.c.  168,  Polybius  was  one  of  the  1000  distin- 
guished Achaeans  who  were  carried  as  prison- 
ers to  Rome.  On  his  arrival  in  Italy  he  ac- 
quired the  friendship  of  the  younger  Scipio 
A  fric.anus.  After  remaining  in  Italy  17  years, 
Polybius  returned  to  Peloponnesus  in  n.o.  151, 
with  the  surviving  Achaean  exiles,  who  were 
at  length  allowed  by  the  senate  to  revisit  their 
native  land.  Soon  afterwards  hejoined  Scipio 
in  his  campaign  against  Carthage,  and  was 
present  at  the  destruction  of  that  city  in  146. 
Immediately  afterwards  he  hurried  to  Greece, 
where  he  arrived  soon  after  the  capture  of 
Corinth;  and  he  exerted  all  his  influence  to 
alleviate  the  misfortunes  of  his  countrymen, 
and  to  procure  favorable  terms  for  them.  He 
undertook  journeys  into  foreign  countries  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  the  places  which  he 
had  to  describe  in  his  history.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  82,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from 
his  horse,  about  n.c.  122.  His  history  con- 
sisted of  40  books.  It  began  n.o.  220,  where 
the  history  of  Aratns  left  oft",  and  ended  at 
146,  in  which  year  Corinth  was  destroyed. 
It  consisted  of  2  distinct  parts.  The  first 
part  comprised  a  period  of  35  years,  begin- 
ning with  the  2d  Punic  war  and  the  Social 
war  in  Greece,  and  ending  with  the  conquest 
of  Perseus  and  the  downfall  of  the  Mace- 
donian kingdom,  in  168.  This  was  in  fact 
the  main  portion  of  his  work,  and  its  great 
object  was  to  show  how  the  Romans  had  iu 
this  brief  period  of  53  years  conquered  the 
greater  part  of  the  world ;  but  since  the 
Greeks  were  ignorant,  for  the  most  part,  of 
the  early  history  of  Rome,  he  gives  a  survey 
of  Roman  history  from  the  taking  of  the  city 
by  the  Gauls  to  the  commencement  of  the 
2d  Punic  war  in  the  first  2  books,  which  thus 
form  an  introduction  to  the  body  of  the  work. 
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The  second  part  of  the  work,  which  formed 
■  kind  of  supplement  to  the  former  part,  com- 
prised the  period  from  the  conquest  of  Perseus 

in  IG8  to  the  fall  of  Corinth  in  140.  This  his- 
tory of  Poljbiua  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 

woiks  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  an- 
tiquity; hut  unfortunately  the  greater  part 
of  it.  has  perished.  We  possess  the  first  5 
books  eutire,  but  of  the  rest  we  have  only 
fragment*  and  extracts. 

POLYBUS  (-i),  king  of  Corinth,  by  whom 
Oedipus  was  brought  up.     [Oedipus.] 

POLYCLETUS  (-i),  of  Argos,  probably  by 
citizenship,  and  of  Sicyon,  probably  by  birth, 
was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  statuaries  of 
the  ancient  world.  He  was  also  a  sculptor, 
an  architect,  and  an  artist  in  toreutic.  He 
was  somewhat  younger  than  Phidias,  and 
flourished  about  n.c.  462-412.  Phidias  was 
unsurpassed  in  making  the  images  of  the 
gods,  Polycletus  in  those  of  meu. 

POLYCR.X.TES  (-is),  tyrant  of  Samos,  and 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Greek 
tyrants.  He  possessed  a  large  navy,  and  ex- 
tended his  sway  over  several  of  the  neigh- 
boring islands.  The  most  eminent  artists 
and  poets  found  a  welcome  at  his  court  j  and 
his  friendship  for  Anacreon  is  particularly 
celebrated.  But  In  the  midst  of  his  prosper- 
ity, Oroetes,  the  satrap  of  Sardis,  allured  him 
to  the  mainland,  where  he  was  arrested  soon 
after  his  arrival,  and  crucified,  b.o.  522. 

POLYDiMAS  (-antis),  son  of  Panthous  and 
Phrontis,  was  a  Trojan  hero,  a  friend  of 
Hector,  and  brother  of  Euphorbus. 

POLYDECTES  (-ae),  king  of  the  island 
of  Seriphos,  received  kiudiy  Dauae  and 
Perseus.     [Perseus.] 

POL"? DEUCES,  called  by  the  Romans 
Pollux.     [Dioscuri.] 

POLYDORUS  (-i).    (1)  King  of  The- 
bes, son  of  Cadmus  and  Harmonia,  hus- 
band of  NycteTs,  and  father  of  Lahdacus. 
—(2)  The  yonugest  among  the  sons  of 
Priam  and  Laotoe,  was  slain  by  Achilles. 
This  is  the  Homeric  account :  but  later 
traditions  make  him  a  son  of  Priam  and 
Hecuba,  and  give  a  different  account  of 
his  death.  When  Ilium  was  on  the  point 
of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks, 
Priam  intrusted  Polydorua  and  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  Polvmestor  or  Polym- 
nestor,  king  of  the  Thracian  Chersone- 
sus.      After   the   destruction   of  Troy, 
Po'.ymestor  killed    Polydorus    for    the 
purpose   of  trotting  possession   of  his 
treasures,  and  cast  his  body  into  the  sea. 
His  body  was  afterwards  washed  upon 
the  coast,  where  it  was  found  and  recog- 
nized by  his  mother  Hecuba,  who  took 
vengeance  upon   Polvmestor  by  killing  his 
two  children,  and  putting  out  his  eyes.    An- 
other tradition   stated   that  Polydorus  was 
intrusted  to  his  sister  Iliona,  who  was  mar- 
ried to  Polvmestor.     She  brought  him  up  as 
her  own  son,  while  she  made  every  one  else 
believe  that  her  own  son  Deiphilus  or  Deipy- 
nis  was  Polydorus.    Polvmestor,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  Greeks,  slew  his  own  son,  sup- 


latter  persuaded  his  sister  Iliona  to  pat  Poly« 
mestor  to  death. 

POLYGNOTUS  (-i),  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  Greek  painters,  was  the  son  of 
Aglaophou,  and  a  native  of  the  island  of 
Thasos;  but  he  received  the  citizenship  of 
Athens,  on  which  account  he  is  sometimes 
called  an  Athenian.  He  lived  on  intimate 
terms  with  Cimon  and  his  sister  Elpinice ; 
and  he  probably  came  to  Athens  in  u.o.  463. 
After  the  subjugation  of  Thasos  by  Cimon  he 
continued  to  exercise  his  art  almost  down  to 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (431). 

POLYHYMNIA.     [Musak.] 

POLYMESTOR  or  P0LYMNESTOR.  [PO- 
LYDORUS.] 

POLYMNIA.     [Musae.] 

POLYNICES  (-is),  son  of  Oedipus  and 
Jocasta,  and  brother  of  Eteocles  and  An- 
tigone.    [Eteooi.es  ;  Adrastus.] 

POLYPHEMUS  (4),  son  of  Poseidon 
(Neptune)  and  the  nymph  Thoosa,  was  one 
of  the  Cyclopes  in  Sicily.  [Cyclopes.]  He 
is  represented  as  a  gigantic  monster,  having 
only  one  eye,  in  the  centre  of  his  forehead, 
caring  naught  for  the  gods,  and  devouring 
human  flesh.  He  dwelt  in  a  cave  near  Mount 
Aetna,  and  fed  his  flocks  upon  the  mountain. 
He  fell  in  love  with  the  nymph  Galatea,  but 
as  she  rejected  him  for  Acis,  he  destroyed  the 
latter  by  crushing  him  under  a  huge  rock. 
When  Uiysses  was  driven  upon  Sicily,  Poly- 
phemus devoured  some  of  his  companions ; 
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The  Cyclops  Polyphemus.    (ZoCpa,  Bassirilievi,  Uv.  57.) 

and  Ulysses  would  have  shared  the  same  fate 
had  he  not  put  out  the  eye  of  the  tnouster 
while  he  was  asleep.     [Ulysses.] 

POLYSPERCHON  (-ontis),  a  Macedonian, 
and  a  distinguished  officer  of  Alexander  the 
Great  Antipateron  his  death-bed  (h.o.  319) 
appointed  Polysperehon  to  succeed  him  as 
regent  in  Macedonia,  while  he  assigned  to  his 
own  son  Cassander  the  subordinate  station  of 


posiug  him  to  be  Polydorus  ;  whereupon  the  ,  Chiliarch.     Polysperehon  soon  became  to 
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volved  in  war  with  Cassander,  and  finally 
submitted  to  the  latter. 

POLYXENA  (-ae),  daughter  of  Priam  and 
Hecuba,  was  beloved  by  Achilles.  [See  p.  13.] 
When  the  Greeks,  on  their  voyage  home, 
were  still  lingering  on  the  coast  of  Thrace, 
the  shade  of  Achilles  appeared  to  them,  de- 
manding that  Polyxena  should  be  sacrificed 
to  him.  Neoptolemns  accordingly  slew  her 
on  the  tomb  of  his  father. 

P5LYXO  (-us).  (1)  The  nurse  of  queen 
Ilypsipyle  in  Lemnos,  celebrated  as  a  proph- 
etess.—  (2)  An  Argive  woman,  married  to 
Tlepolemus,  son  of  Hercules,  followed  her 
husband  to  Rhodes,  where,  according  to  some 
traditions,  she  put  to  death  the  celebrated 
Helen.     [Helena.] 

POMONA  (-ae),  the  Roman  divinity  of  the 
fruit  of  trees,  hence  called  Pomomm  Patrona. 
Her  name  is  derived  from  I'omum.  She  is 
represented  by  the  poets  as  beloved  by  sev- 
eral of  the  rus'tic  divinities,  such  as  Silvanus, 
Picus,Vertumnus,  and  others. 

POMPEIA  (-ae).  (1)  Daughter  of  Q.  Pom- 
peius  Rafos,  son  of  the  consul  of  n.o.  88,  and 
of  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  the  dictator  Sulla. 
She  married  C.  Caesar,  subsequently  the  dic- 
tator, in  n.o.  67,  but  was  divorced  by  him  in 
61,  because  she  was  suspected  of  intriguing 
with  Clodius,  who  stealthily  introduced  him- 
self into  her  husband's  house  while  she  was 
celebrating  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea. — 
(2)  Daughter  of  Pompey,  the  triumvir,  by  his 
third  wife  Mucia.  She  married  Faustus  Sulla, 
the  son  of  the  dictator,  who  perished  In  the 
African  war,  46.— (3)  Daughter  of  Sex.  Pom- 
pey, the  son  of  the  triumvir  and  of  Scribonia. 
At  the  peace  of  Misemun,  in  3'.),  she  was  be- 
trothed to  M.  Marcellus,  the  sou  of  Octavia, 
the  sister  of  Octavian,  but  was  never  married 
to  him. 

POMPEII  (-drum),  a  city  of  Campania, 
was  situated  on  the  coast,  at  the  foot.  of  Mount 
Vesuvius;  but  in  consequence  of  the  physical 
changes  which  the  surrounding  country  has 
undergone,  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  are  found  at 
present  about  2  miles  from  the  sea.  It  was 
overwhelmed  in  a.i>.  79,  along  with  Hercu- 
laneum  and  Stabiae,  by  the  great  eruption  of 
Mount  Vesuvius.  The  lava  did  not  reach 
Pompeii,  but  the  town  was  covered  with  suc- 
cessive layers  of  ashes  and  other  volcanic 
matter,  on  which  a  soil  was  gradually  formed. 
Thus  a  great  part  of  the  city  has  been  pre- 
served; and  the  excavation  of  it  in  modern 
times  has  thrown  greatlightupon  many  points 
of  antiquity,  such'as  the  construction  of  Ro- 
man houses,  and,  in  general,  all  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  private  life  of  the  ancients. 
About  half  the  city  is  now  exposed  to  view. 

POMPElOPOLIS.     [Soloe.] 

POMPEIUS  (-i).  (1)  Q.  Pompeius,  said  to 
have  been  the  son  of  a  flute-player,  was  the 
first  of  the  family  who  rose  to  dignity  in  the 
state.  He  was  consul  in  141,  when  he  carried 
on  war  unsuccessfully  against  theNumantines 
in  Spain.— (2)  Q.  PoMrKius  Rufi;s,  a  zealous 
supporter  of  the  aristocratical  party,  was  con- 
sul b.o.  SS,  with  L.  Sulla.  When  Sulla  set  out 
for  the  East  to  conduct  the  war  against  Mith- 


ridates,  he  left  Italy  in  charge  of  Pompeius 
Rate*,  and  assiguecl  to  him  the  army  of  Cn. 
Pompeius  Strabo,  who  was  still  engaged  in 
carrying  on  war  against  the  Marsi.  Strabo, 
however,  who  was  unwilling  to  be  deprived 
of  the  command,  caused  Pompeius  Rufus  to 
be  murdered  by  the  soldiers.— (3)  Cn.  Pom- 
peius Strabo,  consul  n.c.  89,  when  he  carried 
on  war  with  success  against  the  allies,  sub- 
duing the  greater  number  of  the  Italian  peo- 
ple who  were  still  in  arms.  He  continued  in 
the  S.  of  Italy  as  proconsul  in  the  following 
year  (SS),  when  he  caused  Pompeius  Rufus  to 
be  assassinated.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was 
killed  by  lightning.  His  avarice  and  cruelty 
had  made  him  hated  by  the  soldiers  to  such 
a  degree  that  they  tore  his  corpse  from  the 
bier,  and  dragged  it  through  the  streets.— (4) 
Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus,  the  Tkiumvik,  son  of 
the  last,  was  born  on  the  30th  of  September, 
u.c.  106,  and  was  consequently  a  few  months 
younger  than  Cicero,  who  was  born  on  the  3d 
of  January  in  this  year,  and  G  years  older  than 
Caesar.  He  fought  under  his  father  in  89 
against  the  Italians,  when  he  was  only  17 
years  of  age.    When  Sulla  returned  to  Italy 


Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus. 

(S4),  Pompey  marched  to  his  assistance  ;  and 
in  the  war  which  followed  against  the  Marian 
party  he  distinguished  himself  as  one  of 
Sulla's  most  successful  generals.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  victories  in  Africa  over  the 
Marian  party,  he  was  greeted  by  Sulla  with 
the  surname  of  Magnus,  a  name  which  he 
bore  ever  afterwards.  He  was  allowed  to 
enter  Rome  in  triumph  (81;,  although  he  was 
still  a  simple  eques,  and  had  not  held  any 
public  office.  Pompey  continued  faithful  to 
the  aristocracy  after  Sulla's  death  (7S),  and 
supported  the  consul  Catulus  in  resisting  the 
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attempts  of  his  colleague  Lepidus  to  repeal 
the  laws  of  Sulla.  He  was  afterwards  sent 
into  Spain  as  proconsul,  to  assist  Metellus 
against  Sertorius,  and  remained  in  that  coun- 
try for  rive  years  (76-71).  [Skutorii'S.]  On 
his  return  to  Koine  he  was  consul  with  M. 
Cruras,  B.O.  70.  In  his  consulship  he  openly 
hroke  with  the  aristocracy,  and  became  the 
great  popular  hero.  He  carried  a  law  restor- 
ing to  the  tribunes  the  power  of  which  they 
had  been  deprived  by  Sulla.  In  G7  the  tribune 
A.  Gabinius  brought  forward  a  bill  propos- 
ing to  confer  upon  Pompey  the  command  of 
the  war  against  the  pirates,  with  extraor- 
dinary powers.  This  bill  was  carried,  and 
in  the  course  of  three  mouths  he  cleared  the 
Mediterranean  of  the  pirates,  who  had  long 
been  the  terror  of  the  Romans.  Next  year 
(60)  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Luculhts  in 
the  command  of  the  war  against  Mithridates. 
The  bill  conferring  upon  him  this  command 
was  proposed  by  the  tribune  C.  Manillas,  aud 
was  supported  by  Cicero  in  an  oration  which 
has  come  down  to  ns.  He  easily  defeated 
Mithridates,  who  fled  to  the  Cimmerian  Bos- 
porus. He  received  the  submission  of  Tigra- 
nes,  king  of  Armenia ;  made  Syria  a  Roman 
province ;  took  Jerusalem  ;  aud,  after  settling 
the  affairs  of  Asia,  returned  to  Italy  in  62. 
He  disbanded  his  army  after  landing  at  Brun- 
disium,  and  thus  calmed  the  apprehensions 
of  many,  who  feared  that  he  would  seize  upon 
the  supreme  power.  He  entered  Rome  in 
triumph  on  the  30th  of  September,  jj.c.  60. 
The  senate,  however,  refused  to  ratify  his 
acts  in  Asia :  whereupon  Pompey  entered 
into  a  close  alliance  with  Caesar.  To  be  more 
sure  of  carrying  their  plans  into  execution, 
they  took  the  wealthy  Crassus  into  their 
counsels.  The  three  agreed  to  assist  one 
another  against  their  mutual  enemies ;  and 
thus  was  formed  the  first  triumvirate.  This 
union  of  the  three  most  powerful  men  at  Rome 
crushed  the  aristocracy  for  the  time.  To  ce- 
ment their  union  more  closely,  Caesar  gave  to 
Pompey  his  daughter  Julia  in  marriage.  Next 
year  (6S)  Caesar  went  to  his  province  in  Gaul, 
but  Pompey  remained  in  Rome.  While  Caesar 
was  gaining  glory  and  influence  in  Gaul, 
Pompey  was  gradually  losing  influence  at 
Rome.  In  55  Pompey  was  consul  a  second 
time  with  Crassus.  Pompey  received  as  his 
provinces  the  two  Spains,  which  were  gov- 
erned by  his  legates,  L.  Afranius  and  M. 
Petreius,  while  he  himself  remained  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  city.  Caesar's  increas- 
ing power  and  influence  at  length  made  it 
clear  to  Pompey  that  a  struggle  must  take 
place  between  them,  sooner  or  later.  The 
death  of  his  wife  Julia,  in  54,  to  whom  he  was 
tenderly  attached,  broke  the  last  link  which 
still  connected  him  with  Caesar.  In  order 
to  obtain  supreme  power,  Pompey  secretly 
encouraged  the  civil  discord  with  which  the 
state  was  torn  asunder;  and  such  frightful 
scenes  of  anarchy  followed  the  death  ofClo- 
dius  at  the  beginning  of  68  that  the  senate 
had  no  alternative  but  calling  in  the  assist- 
ance of  Pompey,  who  was  accordingly  made 
sole  consul  in  52,  and  succeeded  in  restoring 
order  to  the  state.  Soon  afterwards  Pompey 
became  reconciled  to  the  aristocracy,  and  was 


now  regarded  as  their  acknowledged  head. 
The  history  of  the  civil  war  which  followed 
is  related  in  the  life  of  Caksar.  After  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia  (48),  Pompey  sailed  to 
Egypt,  where  he  was  put  to  death  by  order 
of  the  ministers  of  the  young  king  Ptolemy. 
Pompey  got  into  a  boat,  which  the  Egyptians 
sent  to  bring  him  to  land ;  but  just  as  the 
boat  reached  the  shore,  and  he  was  stepping 
on  land,  he  was  stabbed  in  the  back  in  sight 
of  his  wife,  who  was  anxiously  watching  him 
from  the  ship.  He  was  slain  on  the  20th  of 
September,  u.c.  48,  and  had  just  completed 
his  5Sth  year.  His  head  was  cut  off,  and  was 
brought  to  Caesar  when  he  arrived  in  Egypt 
soon  afterwards,  but  he  turned  away  from  the 
sight,  shed  tears  at  the  melancholy  death  of 
his  rival,  and  put  his  murderers  to  death. 
Pompey  was  married  5  times.  The  names 
of  his  wives  were — 1,  Antistia ;  2,  Aemilia  ; 
3,  Mucia;  4,  Julia;  5,  Cornelia.  —  (5)  Cm. 
Pompeius  Magnus,  elder  son  of  the  triumvir, 
by  his  third  wife  Mucia,  carried  on  war 
against  Caesar  in  Spain,  and  was  defeated  at 
the  battle  of  Munda,  n.o.  45.  He  was  shortly 
afterwards  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death. 
—(6)  Sex.  Pompeius  Magnus,  younger  son 
of  the  triumvir  by  his  third  wife  Mucia, 
fought,  along  with  his  brother,  against  Caesar 
at  Munda,  but  escaped  with  his  life.  After 
Caesar's  death  (44)  he  obtained  a  large  fleet, 
became  master  of  the  sea,  and  took  possession 
of  Sicily.  He  was  eventually  defeated  by  the 
fleet  of  Augustus,  and  fled  from  Sicily  to  Asia, 
where  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to 
death  (35). 
POMPEIUS  FESTUS.  [Festus.] 
POMPEIUS  TROGUS.  [Jubtinus.] 
POMPELON  (-finis :  Pamplona),  equivalent 
to  Pompeiopolis,  so  called  by  the  sons  of 
Pompey,  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Vascoues 
in  Hispania  Tarraconensis. 
POMPlLlUS,  NtJMA.  [Ncma.] 
POMPONIA  (-ae).  (1)  Sister  of  T.  Pom- 
pouius  Atticus,  was  married  to  Q.  Cicero, 
the  brother  of  the  orator,  n.c.  68.  The  mar- 
riage proved  an  unhappy  one.  Q.  Cicero, 
after  leading  a  miserable  life  with  his  wife 
for  almost  24  years,  at  length  divorced  her, 
n.o.  45  or  44.— (2)  Daughter  of  T.  Pomponius 
Atticus,  married  to  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa. 
Her  daughter,  Vipsania  Agrippina,  married 
Tiberius,  the  successor  of  Augustus. 

POMPONIUS,  SEXTUS  (-i),  a  distinguish- 
ed Roman  jurist,  who  lived  under  Antoninus 
Pius  and  M.  Aurelius. 
POMPONIUS  ATTICUS.  [Atticus.] 
POMPONIUS  MELA.  [Mela.] 
POMPTINAE  or  PONTTNAE  (-arum),  PA- 
LUDES  (mm),  the  Pontine  Marshex,  the  name 
of  a  low,  marshy  plain  on  the  coast  of  Latium, 
between  Circeii  and  Terracina,  said  to  have 
been  so  called  after  an  ancient  town  Pontia, 
which  disappeared  at  an  early  period.  The 
marshes  are  formed  chiefly  by  a  number  of 
small  streams,  which,  instead  of  finding  their 
way  into  the  sea,  spread  over  this  plain.  The 
miasmas  arising  from  these  marshes  are  ex- 
ceedingly unhealthy  in  the  summer.     At  an 
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early  period  they  either  did  not  exist  at  all 
or  were  confined  to  a  narrow  district.  We 
are  told  that  originally  there  were  '23  towns 
in  this  plain  ;  and  in  h.o.  312  the  greater  part 
of  it  must  have  been  free  from  the  marshes, 
since  the  censor  Appins  Claudius  conducted 
the  celebrated  Via  Appia  in  that  year  through 
the  plain,  which  must  then  have  been  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  bear  the  weight  of  this  road. 
In  the  time  of  Augustus  there  was  a  naviga- 
ble canal  running  alongside  of  the  Via  Appia 
from  Forum  Appii  to  the  grove  of  Feronia, 
which  was  intended  to  carry  off  a  portion  of 
the  waters  of  the  marshes.  Horace  embarked 
upon  this  canal  on  his  celebrated  journey 
from  Rome  to  Brundisium  in  37. 

PONTIA  (-ae:  Ponza),  a  rocky  island  off 
the  coast  of  Latinm,  opposite  Formiae,  taken 
by  the  Romans  from  the  Volscians,  and  colo- 
nized u.o.  313.  Under  the  empire  it  was  used 
as  a  place  of  banishment  for  state  criminals. 

PONTIUS  (-!).  C,  general  of  the  Samnites  in 
n.o.  321,  defeated  the  Roman  army  in  oue  of 
the  mountain  panes  near  Candium,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  pass  under  the  yoke.  Nearly 
30  years  afterwards  Pontius  was  defeated  by 
Q.  Fabius  Gurges  (998),  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  put  to  death  after  the  triumph  of  the 
consul. 

PONTUS  (-i),  the  N.E.-most  district  of 
Asia  Minor,  along  the  coast  of  the  Euxine, 
E.  of  the  river  Ilalys,  having  originally  no 
specific  name,  was  spoken  of  as  the  country 
on  the  Fortius  (Ivuxinus),  and  hence  acquired 
the  name  of  Pontus,  which  is  first  found  in 
Xenophon's  Anabasis.  The  name  first  ac- 
quired a  political  importance  through  the 
foundation  of  a  new  kingdom  in  it,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  4th  century  n.o. ,  by  Ariokar- 
zanes  I.  This  kingdom  reached  its  greatest 
height  under  Mithridates  VI.,  who  for  many 
years  carried  on  war  with  the  Romans.  [Mitii- 
ridatks  VI.]  In  A.i).  62  the  country  was  con- 
stituted by  Nero  a  Roman  province.  It  was 
divided  into  the  3  districts  of  Pontus  Ga- 
i.aticus  in  the  W.,  bordering  on  Galatia ; 
P.  Pot.emoniaoub  in  the  centre,  so  called 
from  its  capital  Poi.emomum  ;  and  P.  Capi»a- 
nooius  in  the  E.,  bordering  on  Cappadocia 
(Armenia  Minor).  Pontus  was  a  mountain- 
ous country  ;  wild  and  barren  in  the  E.,  where 
the  great  chains  approach  the  Euxine;  but 
in  the  VV.  watered  by  the  great  rivers  Halts 
and  Iris,  and  their  tributaries,  the  valleys  of 
which,  as  well  as  the  land  along  the  coast, 
are  extremely  fertile.  The  E.  part  was  rich 
in  minerals,  and  contained  the  celebrated  iron 
mines  of  the  Chalybes. 

PONTUS  EUXlNUS,  or  simply  PONTUS 
fi:  the  Black  Sea),  the  great  inland  sea  in- 
Closed  by  Asia  Minor  on  the  S.,  Colchis  on  the 
E.,  SarmatiaontheN.,  and  DaciaandThracia 
on  the  W.,  and  having  no  other  outlet  than 
the  narrow  Bosporus  Thraoius  in  its  S.W. 
corner.  Its  length  is  about  700  miles,  and  its 
breadth  varies  from  400  to  160.  The  Argo- 
nautic  legends  show  that  the  Greeks  had  some 
acquaintance  with  this  sea  at  a  very  early 
period.  It  is  said  that  they  at  first  called  it 
"Afei/o?  {inhospitable),  from  the  savage  charac- 
ter of  the  peoples  on  its  coast,  and  from  the 


supposed  terrors  of  its  navigation,  and  that 
afterwards,   on   their   favorite   principle   of 
euphemism  (?'.  p.,  abstaining  from  words  of  evil 
omen),  they  changed  its  name  to  liyfei/o?,  Ion. 
Evfctvot,   hospitable.      The    Greeks    of  Asia 
Minor,  especially  the  people  of  Miletus,  found- 
ed many  colonies  and  commercial  emporiums 
on  its  shores. 
POPILLIUS  LAENAS.     [Laenas.] 
POPLIC0LA.     [Puhliooi.a.] 
POPPA E A  SABINA.     [Sarin a.] 
POPPAEUS  SlBlNUS.     [Sabinus.] 
POPULONIA  (-ae),  or  POPULONIUM  ( i), 
an  ancient  town  of  Etruria,  situated  on  a 
lofty  hill,  sinking  abruptly  to  the  sea,  and 
forming  a  peninsula.    It  was  destroyed  by 
Sulla  iu  the  civil  wars. 

PORCIA  (-ae).    (1)  Sister  of  Cato  Uticen- 
sis,  married  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  consul 
ij.0.  54,  who  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Pharsa- 
lia.— (2)  Daughter  of  Cato  Uticensis,  married 
first  to  M.  Bibulus,  consul  n.o.  59,  and  after- 
wards to  M.  Brutus,  the  assassin  of  Julius 
Caesar.      She  induced  her  husband  on  the 
night  before  the  15th  of  March  to  disclose  to 
her  the  conspiracy  against  Caesar's  life,  and 
she  is  reported  to  have  wounded  herself  in 
the  thigh  in  order  to  show  that  she  had  a 
courageous  soul,  and  could  be  trusted  with 
the  secret.    She  put  an  end  to  her  own  life 
afier  the  death  of  Brutus  in  42. 
PORCIUS  CATO.     [Cato.] 
PORCIUS  FESTUS.     [Festus.] 
PORCIUS  LATRO.     [Latro.] 
PORCIUS  LlClNUS.    [Lioinus.] 
PORPHYRION  (-onis),  one  of  the  giants 
who  fought  against  the  gods,  slain  by  Zeus 
(Jupiter)  and  Hercules. 

PORPIIYRIUS  (-i),  usually  called  POR- 
PHYRY, a  Greek  philosopher  of  the  Neo* 
Platouic  school,  was  born  a.d.  21S3,  either  iu 
Batanea  in  Palestine  or  at  Tyre.  His  original 
name  was  Malchus,  the  Greek  form  of  the 
Syrophoenician  Melech,  a  word  which  signi- 
fied king,  lie  studied  at  Athens  under 
Longinus,  who  changed  his  name  into  Por~ 
phyrius  (in  allusion  to  the  usual  color  of 
royal  robes).  He  settled  at  Rome  in  his 
30th  year,  and  there  became  a  disciple  of 
Plotinus,  whose  writings  he  corrected  and 
arranged.  [Plotinus.]  His  most  celebrated 
work  was  his  treatise  against  the  Christian 
religion,  which  was  publicly  destroyed  by 
order  of  the  emperor  Theodosius. 

PORSENA,  PORSENA,  or  PORSENNA 
(-ae),  LARS  (-tis),  king  of  the  Etruscan  town 
of  Clusium,  marched  against  Rome  at  the 
head  of  a  vast  army,  in  order  to  restore  Tar- 
quinius  Snperbus  to  the  throne.  He  took 
possession  of  the  hill  Janiculum,  and  would 
have  entered  the  city  by  the  bridge  which 
connected  Rome  with  the  Janiculum  had  it 
not  been  for  the  superhuman  prowess  of  Ho- 
ratins  Codes.  [Cooi.es.]  He  then  proceeded 
to  lay  siege  to  the  city,  which  soon  began  to 
suffer  from  famine.  Thereupon  a  young  Ro- 
man, named  C.  Mucins,  resolved  to  deliver 
his  country  bv  murdering  the  invading  king. 
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He  accordingly  went  over  to  the  Etruscan 
camp,  but,  ignorant  of  the  person  of  Porsena, 
killed  the  royal  secretary  instead.  Seized, 
and  threatened  with  torture,  he  thrust  his 
right  hand  into  the  tire  on  the  altar,  and  there 
let  it  burn,  to  show  how  little  he  heeded  pain. 
Astonished  at  his  courage,  the  king  bade  him 
depart  in  peace;  and  Scaevola,  as  he  was 
henceforward  called,  told  him,  out  of  grati- 
tude, to  make  peace  with  Koine,  since  300 
noble  youths  had  sworn  to  take  the  life  of  the 
king,  and  he  was  the  first  upon  whom  the  lot 
had  fallen.  Porsena  thereupon  made  peace 
with  the  Romans,  and  withdrew  his  troops 
from  the  Janicnlum  after  receiving  20  host- 
ages from  the  Romans.  Such  was  the  tale 
by  which  Roman  vanity  concealed  one  of  the 
earliest  and  greatest  disasters  of  the  city. 
The  real  fact  is  that  Rome  was  completely 
conquered  by  Porsena,  and  compelled  to  pay 
tribute. 

PORTUNUS  or  PORTUMNUS  (-i),  the  pro- 
tecting genius  of  harbors  among  the  Romans, 
identified   with  the  Greek  Palaemon.    [Pa- 

I.  AKMON.] 

POItUS  (-i).  (1)  King  of  the  Indian  prov- 
inces E.  of  the  river  Hydaspes,  offered  a  for- 
midable resistance  to  Alexander  when  the 
latter  attempted  to  cross  the  river,  u.o.  327. 
He  was  conquered  by  Alexander,  and  was 
afterwards  received  into  his  favor.  We  are 
told  that  Porus  was  a  man  of  gigantic  stature 
— not  less  than  rive  cubits  in  height — and  that 
his  personal  strength  and  prowess  in  war 
were  not  less  conspicuous  than  his  valor. — 
(2)  Another  Indian  monarch  at  the  time  of 
Alexander's  expedition.  His  dominions  were 
subdued  by  Hephaestion,  and  annexed  to 
those  of  the  preceding  Porus,  who  was  his 
kinsman. 

POSEIDON,  called  NEPTtTNUS  (-i)  by  the 
Romans,  was  the  god  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  His  name  seems  to  be  connected  with 
it6to9,  7TOWTO?,  and  iTOTa/ioi,  according  to  which 
he  is  the  god  of  the  fluid  element.  He  was  a 
son  of  Cronos  (Saturn us)  and  Rhea,  whence 
he  is  called  Cronius,  and  by  Latin  poets  Sa- 
tumbu.  He  was  accordingly  a  brother  of 
Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  Hades  (Pluto),  and  it  was 
determined  by  lot  that  he  should  rule  over 
the  sea.     Like  his  brothers  and  sisters,  he 
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was,  after  his  birth,  swallowed  by  his  father 
Cronos,  but  thrown  up  again.  In  the  Ho- 
meric poems  Poseidon  is  described  as  equal 
to  Zeus  in  dignity,  but  less  powerful.  He  re- 
sents the  attempts  of  Zens  to  intimidate  him  ; 
he  even  threatens  his  mightier  brother,  and 
ot:ce  conspired  with  Hera  (Juuo)  and  Athena 
(Minerva)  to  put  him  in  chains ;  but  on  other 
occasions  we  find  him  submissive  to  Zens. 
The  palace  of  Poseidon  was  in  the  depth  of 
the  sea  near  Aegae  in  Euboea,  where  he  kept 
his  horses  with  brazen  hoofs  and  golden 
manes.  With  these  horses  he  rides  in  a  char- 
iot over  the  waves  of  the  sea,  which  become 
smooth  as  he  approaches,  while  the  monsters 
of  the  deep  play  around  his  chariot.  Posei- 
don, in  conjunction  with  Apollo,  is  said  to 
have  built  the  walls  of  Troy  for  Laomedon, 
whence  Troy  is  called  Neptmtta  Peraama. 
Laomedon  refused  to  give  these  gods  the  re- 
ward which  had  been  stipulated,  and  even 
dismissed  them  with  threats.  Poseidon  in 
consequence  sent  a  marine  monster,  which 
was  on  the  point  of  devouring  Laomedon's 
daughter,  when  it  was  killed  by  Hercules. 
He  continued  to  bear  an  implacable  haired 
against  the  Trojans,  and  he  sided  with  the 
Greeks  in  the  war  against  their  city.  In  the 
( Myssey  he  appears  hostile  to  Ulysses,  whom 
he  prevents  from  returning  home,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  having  blinded  Polyphemus,  a 
son  of  Poseidon  by  the  nymph  Tiioosa.  He 
is  said  to  have  created  the  horse,  when  he 
disputed  with  Athena  as  to  which  of  them 
should  give  name  to  the  capital  of  Attica. 
(  Atiikna.1  He  was  accordingly  believed  to 
have  taught  men  the  art  of  managing  horses 
by  the  bridle,  and  to  have  been  the  originator 
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and  protector  of  horse-races.  He  even  meta- 
morphosed himself  into  a  horse,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deceiving  Demeter  (Ceres).  Poseidon 
was  married  to  Amphitrite,  by  whom  he  had 
three  children,  Triton,  Rhode,  and  Benthe- 
sicyme  ;  but  he  had  also  a  vast  number  of 
childreu  by  other  divinities  and  mortal  wom- 
en. The  sacrifices  offered  to  him  generally 
consisted  of  black  and  white  bulls,  but  wild 
bnais  and  rams  were  also  sacrificed  to  him. 
Horse  and  chariot  races  were  held  in  his 
honor  on  the  Corinthian  isthmus.  The  sym- 
bol of  Poseidon's  power  was  the  trident,  or  a 
spear  with  three  points,  with  which  he  used  to 
shatter  rocks,  to  call  forth  or  subdue  storms, 
to  shake  the  earth,  and  the  like.  In  works 
of  art  Poseidon  may  be  easily  recognized  by 
his  attributes— the  dolphin,  the  horse,  or  the 
trident,  and  he  is  frequently  represented  in 
groups  along  with  Amphitrite,  Tritons,  Ne- 
reids, dolphins,  etc.  The  Roman  god  Nicr- 
tunits  is  spoken  of  in  a  separate  article. 

POSIDONIA.     [Pakstum.] 

POSIdONIUS  (-i),  a  distinguished  Stoic 
philosopher,  born  at  Apamea  in  Syria,  about 
u.o.  135.  He  studied  at  Athens  under  Penae- 
tius,  and  taught  at  Rhodes  with  great  success. 
He  gave  instruction  to  Cicero,  and  numbered 
Pompey  among  his  friends.  In  b.O.61  Posi- 
donius  removed  to  Rome,  and  died  soon  after 
at  the  age  of  84. 

POSTUMIUS.     [Ai.mNue.] 

POSTUMUS  (-i),  assumed  the  title  of  em- 
peror in  Gaul  a. p.  258,  and  reigned  till  267, 
when  he  was  slain  by  his  soldiers. 

POSTVERTA  or  POSTVORTA  (-ae),  a  Ro- 
man goddess  presiding  over  childbirth. 

POTENTlA  (-ae),  a  town  of  Picenum,  on 
the  river  Flosis. 

POTIDAEA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Macedonia,  on 
the  narrow  isthmus  of  the  peninsula  Pallene, 
was  a  colony  of  the  Corinthians.  It  after- 
wards became  tributary  to  Athens,  and  its 
revolt  from  the  latter  city,  in  B.G.  432,  was  one 
of  the  immediate  causes  of  the  Peloponni-sian 
war.  It  was  taken  by  the  Athenians  iu  429, 
after  a  siege  of  more  than  2  years,  its  inhab- 
itants expelled,  and  their  place  supplied  by 
Athenian  colonists.  In  350  it  was  taken  by 
Philip,  who  destroyed  the  city  and  gave  its 
territory  to  the  Olynthians.  Cassander  built 
a  new  city  on  the  same  site,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Cassandrea,  and  which  soon  be- 
came the  most  flourishing  city  in  all  Mace- 
donia. 

POTITII.    [Pinaeia  Gens.] 

POTNIAE  (-arum),  a  small  town  in  Boeo- 
tia,  on  the  Asopus.  The  adjective  Potniades 
(ring.  Potnias)  is  an  epithet  frequently  given 
to  the  mares  which  tore  to  death  Glaucus  of 
Potniae.     [Glauoub,  No.  1.] 

PRAENESTE  (-is :  Palestrina),  one  of  the 
most  ancient  towns  of  Latium,  situated  on  a 
steep  and  lofty  hill  about  20  miles  S.E.  of 
Rome.  It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Telegonus,  the  son  of  Ulysses.  It  was  strong- 
ly fortified  by  nature  and  by  art,  and  frequent- 
ly resisted  the  attacks  of  the  Romans.  To- 
gether with  the  other  Latin  towns,  it  became 


subject  to  Rome,  and  was  at  a  later  period 
made  a  Roman  colony.  It  was  here  that  the 
younger  Marias  took  refuge,  and  was  be- 
sieged by  Sulla's  troops.  Praeneste  possessed 
a  celebrated  temple  of  Fortnna,  with  an  ora- 
cle, which  is  often  mentioned  under  the  name 
of  Praenestlnae  sortes.  In  consequence  of 
its  lofty  situation,  Praeneste  was  a  cool  and 
healthy  residence  in  the  great  heats  of  sum 
mer  (hence  frigidum  Praeneste,  in  Horace). 

PRAETORIA  AUGUSTA.  [Augusta,  No- 
4.] 

PRASII  (-orum),  a  great  and  powerful  peo- 
ple of  India,  on  the  Ganges,  governed  at  the 
time  of  Seleucus  I.  by  king  Sani>kouotti;b. 
Their  capital  city  was  Palibothra  (Patna). 

PRATINAS  (-ae),  one  of  the  early  tragic 
poets  at  Athens,  and  a  contemporary  of  Aes- 
chylus. 

PRAXITELES  (-is),  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished sculptorB  of  Greece,  flourished  about 
u.o.  364  and  onwards.  He  was  a  citizen,  if 
not  a  native,  of  Athens.  He  stands,  with 
Scopas,  at  the  head  of  the  later  Attic  school, 
so  called  in  contradistinction  to  the  earlier 
Attic  school  of  Phidias.  Without  attempting 
those  sublime  impersonations  of  divine  maj- 
esty in  which  Phidias  had  been  so  inimitably 
successful,  Praxiteles  was  unsurpassed  in  the 
exhibition  of  the  softer  beauties  of  the  human 
form,  especially  iu  the  female  figure.  His 
most  celebrated  work  was  a  marble  statue  of 
Aphrodite  (Venus),  which  was  distinguished 
from  other  statues  of  the  goddess  by  the  name 
of  the  Cnidiaus,  who  purchased  it. 

PRIAMIDES  or  PRIAMIDES  (-ae),  that  is, 
a  son  of  Priam,  by  which  name  Hector,  Paris, 
Helenus,  Deiphobus,  and  the  other  sons  of 
Priam,  are  frequently  called. 

PRtAMUS  (-:'/,  the  famous  king  of  Troy 
at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  was  a  son  of 
Laomedon.  His  original  name  was  Podarces, 
i.  c.  "the  swift-footed,"  which  was  changed 
into  Priamns,  "the  ransomed"  (from  irpia- 
nat),  because  he  was  ransomed  by  his  sister, 
Hesione,  after  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Hercules.  He  was  first  married  to  Arisba, 
and  afterwards  to  Hecuba.  According  to 
Homer,  he  was  the  father  of  50  sons,  19  of 
whom  were  children  of  Hecuba.  In  the  ear- 
lier part  of  his  reign  Priam  supported  the 
Phrygians  in  their  war  against  the  Amazons. 
When  the  Greeks  landed  on  the  Trojan  coast 
Priam  was  advanced  in  years,  and  took  no 
active  part  in  the  war.  Once  only  did  he 
venture  upon  the  field  of  battle,  to  conclude 
the  agreement  respecting  the  single  combat 
between  Paris  and  Menelaus.  After  the  death 
of  Hector,  Priam  went  to  the  tent  of  Achilles 
to  ransom  his  son's  body  for  burial,  and  ob- 
tained it.  Upon  the  capture  of  Troy  he  was 
slain  by  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Achilles. 

PBlAPUS  (-i).  (1)  Son  of  Dionysus  (Bac- 
chus) and  AphrodTie  (Venus),  was  born  at 
Lainpsacus,  on  the  Hellespont,  whence  he  is 
sometimes  called  Hellrxpontiaciis.  He  was 
regarded  as  the  god  of  fruitfuluess  in  general, 
and  was  worshiped  as  the  protector  of  flocks 
of  sheep  and  goats,  of  bees,  of  the  vine,  and 
of  all  garden  produce.    He  was  represented 
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Priapu*.    (Visconti,  Mus.  Pio.  Clem.,  vol.  1,  pi.  BO.) 

In  carved  images,  mostly  in  the  form  of  Her- 
mae,  carrying  fruit  in  his  garment,  and  either 
a  sickle  or  cornucopia  in  his  hand.— (2)  A  city 
of  Mvsia,  on  the  Propontis,  E.  of  Parium,  a 
colony  of  the  Milesians,  and  a  seat  of  the 
worship  of  the  god  Priapus. 

PRIENE  (-es),  one  of  the  12  Ionian  cities 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  stood  in  the  N.W. 
corner  of  Caria,  at  the  foot  of  Mouut  Myeale. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  Bias,  one  of  the  Sev- 
en Sages  of  Greece. 

PRIMUS,  M.  ANTONIUS  (-i),  a  general  of 
Veepuian,  who  trained  a  victory  over  the  Vi- 
tellian  army  at  Bedriacum,  a.i>.  69. 

PRISClXNUS  (-i),  a  Roman  grammarian, 
flourished  about,  a. p.  450,  and  taught  gram- 
mar at  Constantinople.  Several  of  his  gram- 
matical works  are  extant. 

PRISCUS,  HELVIDIUS  (-i),  son-in-law  of 
Thrasea  Pact  us,  distinguished  by  his  love  of 
virtue,  philosophy,  and  liberty,  was  put  to 
death  by  Vespasian. 

PRIVERNUM  (-i),  an  ancient  town  of  La- 
tin m,  on  the  river  Amasenus. 

PROBUS,  AEMILIUS.  [Nepos,  Corne- 
Lirs.l 

PROBUS,  M.  AURELtUS  (-i),  Roman  em- 
peror a.t>.  27(5-282,  was  the  successor  of  Taci- 
tus. Daring  his  reign  he  gained  many  brill- 
iant victories  over  the  barbarians  on  the 
frontiers  of  Gaul  and  Ulyricum,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  Roman  empire.  He  was  killed 
In  a  mutiny  of  his  own  soldiers. 

PR5CAS  (-ae),  one  of  the  fabulous  kin^s 
of  Alba  Longa,  father  of  Numitor  and  Amu- 
ucs. 


PROCHYTA  (-ae:  Procida),  an  island  off 
the  coast  of  Campania,  near  the  promontory 
.Misennm. 

PROCLE8,  one  of  the  twin  eons  of  Aristo- 

demil8.       [KlRYSTHKNES.] 

PROCLUS  (i),  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
teachers  of  the  Neo-Platonic  school,  was  born 
at  Byzantium  a.i>.  412,  and  died  A.n.  485.  He 
laid  claim  to  the  possession  of  miraculous 
power,  and  his  philosophical  system  is  char- 
acterized by  vagueness  and  mysticism.  Sev- 
eral of  his  works  are  still  extant. 

PROCNE  (-es),  daughter  of  king  Pandion 
of  Athens,  and  wife  of  Tereus.     [Terecs.] 

PR0CONNESUS  (-i:  Marmora),  an  island 
of  the  Propontis,  which  takes  from  it  its  mod- 
ern name  (Sea  of  Marmora),  off  the  N.  coast 
of  Mysia,N.W.  of  the  peninsula  of  Cyzicus  or 
Dolionis.  The  island  was  celebrated  for  its 
marble,  and  hence  its  modern  name. 

PROCRIS  (-is),  daughter  of  Erechthens,  and 
wife  of  Cephalus.     [Cepiiai.is.] 

PROCRUSTES  (-ae).  that  is,  "  the  Stretch- 
er," a  surname  of  the  famous  robber  Polype- 
mon  or  Damastes.  He  used  to  tie  all  travel- 
ers who  fell  iuto  his  hands  upon  a  bed ;  if 
thev  were  shorter  than  the  bed,  he  stretched 
their  limbs  till  they  were  of  the  same  length  ; 
if  they  were  longer  than  the  bed,  he  made 
them  of  the  same  size  by  cutting  off  some  of 
their  limbs.    He  was  slain  by  Theseus. 

PROCULEIUS,  C,  a  Roman  eques,  one  of 
the  friends  of  Augustus,  is  said  to  have  di- 
vided his  property  with  his  brothers  (perhaps 
cousins),  Caepio  and  Mureua,  who  had  lost 
their  property  in  the  civil  wars. 

PROCtfLUS  (-i),  the  jurist,  was  the  con- 
temporary of  the  jurist  Nerva  the  youuger, 
who  was  probably  the  father  of  the  emperor 
Nerva.  The  fact  that  Proculus  gave  his  name 
to  the  school  or  sect  (Proculiani  or  Proculei- 
ani)  which  was  opposed  to  that  of  the  Sabini- 
ani  shows  that  he  was  a  jurist  of  uote. 

PROCULUS,  JULIUS  (-i),  a  Roman  sen- 
ator, is  said  to  have  informed  the  Roman 
people,  after  the  death  of  Romulus,  that  their 
king  had  appeared  to  him,  and  bade  him  tell 
the  people  to  honor  him  in  future  as  a  god, 
under  the  name  of  Qnirinus. 

PRQDICUS  (-i),  a  celebrated  sophist,  was 
a  native  of  Iulis  in  the  islaud  of  Ceos,  and 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
and  subsequently.  He  frequently  visited  Ath- 
ens. 

PROETIDES.     [Proetus.] 

PROETUS  (-i),  son  of  Abas  and  Ocalea, 
and  twin-brother  of  Acrisius.  In  the  dispute 
between  the  2  brothers  for  the  kingdom  of 
Argot,  Proetus  was  expelled,  whereupon  he 
fled  to  Iobates  in  Lycia,  aud  married  An  tea 
or  Stheneboea,  the  "daughter  of  the  latter. 
With  the  assistance  of  Iobates,  Proetus  re- 
turned to  his  native  land,  and  Arris;  - 
him  a  share  of  his  kingdom,  surrendering  to 
him  Tirvns,  Midea.  and  the  coast  of  Argolie. 
Proetus  had  3  daughters,  Lysippe.  IphlnoS, 
and  Ipbianassa,  who  are  often  mentioned  un- 
der the  general  name  of  Pk>::th>i  s.  When 
these  daughters  arrived  at  the  age  of  maturi 
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ty  they  were  stricken  with  madness,  either 
from  despising  the  worship  of  Dionysus  (Bac- 
chus), or  from  presuming  to  compare  their 
beauty  with  that  of  Hera  (Juno).  [Mklam- 
pi'S.]  The  frenzy  spread  to  the  other  women 
of  Argos,  till  at  length  Proetus  agreed  to  di- 
vide his  kingdom  between  Melampus  and  his 
brother  Bias,  upon  the  former  promising  that 
he  would  cure  the  women  of  their  madness. 
Proetus  also  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the 
story  of  Bellerophon.  [Belleroviion.] — Ac- 
cording to  Ovid,  Acrisius  was  expelled  from 
his  kingdom  by  Proetus ;  and  Perseus,  the 
grandson  of  Acrisius,  avenged  his  grandfa- 
ther by  turning  Proetus  into  stone  by  means 
of  the  head  of  Medusa. 

PROMETHEUS  (-eos  or  SI),  son  of  the  Ti- 
tan lapetus  aud  Clymene,  and  brother  of  At- 
las, Menoetius,  and  Epimetheus.  His  name 
signifies  "forethought,"  as  that  of  his  broth- 
er Epimetheus  denotes  "afterthought."  He 
is  represented  as  the  great  benefactor  of  men 
in  spite  of  Zeus  (Jupiter).  He  stole  fire  from 
heaven  in  a  hollow  tube,  and  taught  mortals 
all  useful  arts.  In  order  to  punish  men,  Zeus 
gave  Pandora  as  a  present  to  Epimetheus,  in 
consequence  of  which  diseases  and  sufferings 
of  every  kind  befell  mortals.  [Pandora.] 
He  also  chained  Prometheus  to  a  rock  on 
Mount  Caucasus,  where  in  the  day-time  an 
eagle  consumed  his  liver,  which  was  restored 
in  each  succeeding  night.  Prometheus  was 
thus  exposed  to  perpetual  torture  ;  but  Her- 
cules killed  the  eagle  and  delivered  the  suf- 
ferer, with  the  consent  of  Zeus,  who  in  this 
way  had  an  opportunity  of  allowing  his  sou 
to  gain  immortal  fame.  There  was  also  a 
legend  which  related  that  Prometheus  cre- 
ated man  out  of  earth  and  water.  He  is  said 
to  have  given  to  men  a  portion  of  all  the  qual- 
ities possessed  by  the  other  animals. 


Prometheus.     (Bellorii,  Ant.  Lucern.  Sepolc.  tav.  2.) 

PRONTTBA  (-ae),  a  surname  of  Juno  among 
the  Romans,  describing  her  as  the  deity  pre- 
siding over  marriage. 

PROPERTIUS  (-i),  SEX.  AURELIUS,  the 
Roman  poet,  was  a  native  of  Umbria,  and 
was  born  about  b.c.  51.    He  began  to  write 

Eoetry  at  a  very  early  age,  and  the  merit  of 
is  productions  attracted  the  attention  and 
patronage  of  Maecenas.  The  year  of  his  death 
is  unknown.  Propertius  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  Roman  elegiac  poets. 

PRDPONTIS  (-idis :  Sea  of  Marmora),  so 
called  from  its  position  with  reference  to  the 


Pontus  (Euxinus),  being  7rpo  toZ  Uovtov,  "be- 
fore the  Pontus,"  is  the  small  sea  uniting  the 
Euxine  aud  the  Aegaean,  and  dividing  Eu- 
rope (Thracia)  from  Asia  (Mysia  and  Bithy- 
nia). 

PROSERPINA.  [PRRSEraoNE.] 
PROTAGORAS  (-ae),  a  celebrated  sophist, 
was  born  at  Abdcra  in  Thrace,  probably 
about  b.o.  4S0,  and  died  about  411,  at  the  age 
of  nearly  70  years.  He  was  the  first  who 
called  himself  a  sophist,  and  taught  for  pay; 
and  he  practiced  his  profession  for  the  space 
of  40  years.  His  instructions  were  so  highly 
valued  that  he  sometimes  received  100  miuae 
from  a  pupil ;  and  Plato  says  that  Protagoras 
made  more  money  than  Phidias  and  10  other 
sculptors.  In  411  he  was  accused  of  impiety 
by  Pythodorus,  one  of  the  Four  Hundred. 
His  impeachment  was  founded  on  his  book 
on  the  gods,  which  began  with  the  statement— 
"Respecting  the  gods,  I  am  unable  to  know 
whether  they  exist  or  do  not  exist."  The 
impeachment  was  followed  by  his  banish- 
ment, or,  as  others  affirm,  only  by  the  burn- 
ing of  his  book. 

PROTESILAUS  (-i),  son  of  Iphiclus  and 
Astyoche,  was  a  native  of  Phylace  in  Thessa- 
ly.  He  is  called  Phi/lacius  and  Phylacides, 
either  from  that  circumstance  or  from  his  be- 
Ing  a  grandson  of  Phylacus.  He  led  the  war- 
riors of  several  Thessalian  places  against 
Troy,  and  was  the  first  of  all  the  Greeks  who 
was  killed  by  the  Trojans,  being  the  first  who 
leaped  from  the  ships  upon  the  Trojan  shore. 
According  to  the  common  tradition,  he  was 
slain  by  Hector. 

PROTEUS  (-eos,  ei,  or  ei),  the  prophetic  old 
man  of  the  sea,  is  described  in  the  earliest 
legends  as  a  subject  of  Poseidon  (Neptune), 
whose  flocks  (the  seals)  he  tended.  Accord- 
ing to  Homer,  he  resided  in  the  island  of  Pha- 
ros, at  the  distance  of  one  day's  journey  from 
the  river  Aegyptus  (Nile);  whereas  Virgil 
places  his  residence  in  the  island  of  Carpa- 
thos,  between  Crete  and  Rhodes.  At  mid- 
day Proteus  rose  from  the  sea,  and  slept  in 
the  shade  of  the  rocks,  with  the  monsters  of 
the  deep  lying  around  him.  Any  one  wish- 
ing to  learn  futurity  from  him  was  obliged  to 
catch  hold  of  him  at  that  time :  as  soon  as  he 
was  seized  he  assumed  every  possible  shape, 
in  order  to  escape  the  necessity  of  prophesy- 
ing,  but  whenever  he  saw  that  his  endeavor** 
were  of  no  avail  he  resumed  his  usual  form, 
and  told  the  truth.  After  finishing  his  proph- 
ecy he  returned  into  the  sea.  Homer  ascribes 
to  him  a  daughter  Idothea.— Another  set  of 
traditions  describes  Proteus  as  a  son  of  Po- 
seidon, and  as  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  had  two 
sons,  Telegonus  and  Polygonus  or  Tmolus. 

PRGtOGENES  (-is),  a  celebrated  Greek 
painter.  He  was  a  native  of  Cannae  in  Caria, 
a  city  subject  to  the  Rhodians.  and  flourished 
ii.o.  3:i'2-300.  He  resided  at  Rhodes  almost 
entirely;  the  only  other  city  of  Greece  which 
he  is  said  to  have  visited  is  Athens,  where  he 
executed  one  of  his  great  works  in  the  Pro- 
pylaea.  Up  to  his  50th  year  he  is  said  to  have 
lived  in  poverty  and  in  comparative  obscu- 
rity.   His  fame  had,  however,  reached  the 
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cars  of  Apelles,  who,  as  the  Purest  way  of 
making  the  merits  of  Protogenes  known  to 
his  fellow-citizens,  offered  him  for  his  finished 
works  the  enormous  sum  of  50  talents  apiece, 
and  thus  led  the  Rhodians  to  understand 
what  an  artist  they  had  among  them. 

PROXENUS  (-i),  a  Boeotian,  was  a  disciple 
of  Gorging,  and  a  friend  of  Xenophon. 

PRtTSA  or  PRfJSlAS  (-ae).  (1)  A  great 
city  of  Bithynia,  on  the  N.  side  of  Mount 
Olympus,  15  Roman  miles  from  Cius  and  25 
from  Nicaea,— (2)  Some  writers  distinguish 
from  this  a  smaller  city,  which  stood  N.  W.  of 
the  former,  and  was  originally  called  Cikkcs, 

PRfJSIAS  (-ae).  (1)  King  of  Bithynia  from 
about  b.c.  223  to  180.  He  was  the  son  of  Zie- 
las,  whom  he  succeeded.  He  appears  to  have 
been  a  monarch  of  vigor  and  ability,  and 
raised  his  kingdom  of  Bithynia  to  a  much 
higher  pitch  of  power  and  prosperity  than  it 
had  previously  attained.  He  basely  surren- 
dered Hannibal,  who  had  taken  refuge  at  his 
court,  to  the  Romans ;  but  who  escaped  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  by  a  volun- 
tary death.— (2)  The  sou  and  successor  of  the 
preceding,  reigned  from  about  180  to  149.  He 
courted  assiduously  the  alliance  of  the  Ro- 
mans. He  carried  on  war  with  Attains,  king 
of  Pergamus,  with  whom,  however,  he  was 
compelled  by  the  Romans  to  conclude  peace 
in  154. 

PSAMMENITUS  (-i),  king  of  Egypt,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Amasis  in  b.c.  520,  and 
reigned  only  6  months.  He  was  conquered 
by  Cambyses  in  525,  and  his  country  made  a 
province  of  the  Persian  empire. 

PSAMMIS,  king  of  Egypt,  succeeded  his 
father  Necho,  and  reigned  from  u.o.  601  to 
595. 

PSAMMITICHUS  or  PSAMMETICHUS 
(-i),  a  king  of  Egypt,  and  founder  of  the  Saitic 
dynasty,  reigned  from  u.c.  671  to  617.  He  was 
originally  one  of  the  12  kings  who  obtained 
an  independent  sovereignty  in  the  confusion 
which  followed  the  death  of  Setho.  Haviug 
been  driven  into  banishment  by  the  other 
kings,  he  took  refuge  in  the  marshes ;  but 
shortly  afterwards,  with  the  aid  of  some 
Ionian  and  Carian  pirates,  he  conquered  the 
other  kings,  and  became  sole  ruler  of  Egypt. 
The  employment  of  foreign  mercenaries  by 
Psammitichus  gave  great  offense  to  the  mili- 
tary caste  in  Egypt;  and  being  indignant  at 
other  treatment  which  they  received  from 
him,  they  emigrated  in  a  body  of  240,000  men 
into  Ethiopia,  where  settlements  were  assign- 
ed to  them  by  the  Ethiopian  king. 

PSDPHIS  (-idis:  Khan  of  Tripotamo),  a 
town  in  the  N.W.  of  Arcadia,  on  the  river 
Erymanthns,  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
called  Piiegia. 

PSYCHE  (-0s),  "the  soul,"  occurs  in  the 
later  times  of  antiquity  as  a  personification 
of  the  human  soul.  Psyche  was  the  youngest 
of  the  :!  daughters  of  a  king,  and  excited  by 
her  beauty  the  jealousy  and  envy  of  Venus. 
In  order  to  avenge  herself,  the  goddess  order- 
ed Cupid  or  Amor  to  inspire  Psyche  with  a 
love  for  the  most  contemptible  of  all  men; 
but  Cupid  was  so  stricken  with  her  beauty 


that  he  himself  fell  in  love  with  her.  He  ac- 
cordingly conveyed  her  to  a  charming  spot, 
where  unseen  and  unknown  he  visited  her 
every  night,  and  left  her  as  soon  as  the  day 
began  to  dawn.  But  her  jealous  sisters  made 
her  believe  that  in  the  darkness  of  night  she 
was  embracing  some  hideous  monster,  and 
accordingly  once,  while  Cupid  was  asleep,  she 
drew  near  to  him  with  a  lamp,  and,  to  her 
amazement,  beheld  the  most  handsome  and 
lovely  of  the  gods.  In  the  excitement  of  joy 
and  fear,  a  drop  of  hot  oil  fell  from  her  lamp 
upon  his  shoulder.  This  awoke  Cupid,  who 
censured  her  for  her  mistrust,  and  fled. 
Psyche's  happiness  was  now  gone,  and  after 
attempting  in  vain  to  throw  herself  into  a 
river,  she  wandered  about  from  temple  to 
temple,  inquiring  after  her  lover,  and  at 
length  came  to  the  palace  of  Venus.  There 
her  real  sufferings  began,  for  Venus  retained 
her,  treated  her  as  a  slave,  and  imposed  upon 
her  the  hardest  and  most,  humiliating  labors. 
Psyche  would  have  perished  under  the  weight 
of  her  sufferings  had  not  Cupid,  who  still 
loved  her  in  secret,  invisibly  comforted  and 
assisted  her  in  her  toils.  With  his  aid  she  at 
last  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  jealousy 
and  hatred  of  Venus-,  she  became  immortal, 
and  was  united  to  him  forever.  In  this  pleas- 
ing story  Psyche  evidently  represents  the 
human  soul,  which  is  pur  fled  by  passions 
and  misfortunes,  and  thus  prepared  for  the 
enjoyment  of  true  and  pure  happiness.  In 
works  of  art  Psyche  is  represented  as  a  maid- 
en with  the  wincrs  of  a  butterfly,  along  with 
Cupid  in  the  different  situations  described  in 
the  allegory. 


Psyche.     (From  an  ancient  Gem.) 

PSYLLI  (-Arum),  a  Libyan  people,  the  earli- 
est  known  Inhabitants  of  the  district  of  N. 
Africa  called  Cyrenaica. 

PSTTTALlA.    [Sai.amis.] 

PTELEUM  (-i).  (1)  (Ptdia),  an  ancient  sea. 
port  town  of  Thessalv  in  the  district  Phthio- 
tis,  at  the  8. W. extremity  of  the  Sinus  Pa- 
gasacus,  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans. — (2) 
A  town  in  Elis  Triphylia,  said  to  have  beeu 
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a  colony  from  the  preceding.— (3)  A  fortress 
of  Ionia,  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  belong- 
ing to  Erythrae. 

PTOLEMAEUS  (-i),  usually  railed  PTOL- 
EMY, the  name  of  several  kings  of  Egypt. 
I.  Surnamed  Soteu,  the  Preserver,  but  more 
commonly  known  as  the  eon  of  Lagus,  reign- 
ed B.O.  323-285.  His  father  Lagus  was  a 
Macedonian  of  ignoble  birth,  but  his  mother 
Arsinoe  had  been  a  concubine  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  on  which  account  it  seems  to  have 
been  generally  believed  that  Ptolemy  was 
in  reality  the  offspring  of  that  monarch. 
Ptolemy  accompanied  Alexander  throughout 
his  campaigns  in  Asia,  and  on  the  division  of 
the  empire  which  followed  Alexander's  death 
(323),  obtained  the  government  of  Egypt. 
lie  afterwards  enlarged  his  dominions  by 
seizing  upon  the  important  satrapy  of  Phoe- 
nicia and  Coele-Syria,  and  made  himself 
master  of  Jerusalem  by  attacking  the  city  on 
the  Sabbath-day.  These  provinces  he  lost,but 
again  recovered  in  a  war  with  Antigonus  and 
his  son  Demetrius.  Ptolemy  subsequently 
crossed  over  to  Greece,  where  he  announced 
himself  as  the  liberator  of  the  Greeks,  but 
he  effected  little.  In  30G  he  was  defeated  by 
Demetrius  in  a  great  sea  fight  off  Salamis  in 
Cyprus,  by  which  helostthatimportantisland. 
Next  year  (305)  Ptolemy  rendered  the  most 
important  assistance  to  the  Rhodians,  who 
were  besieged  by  Demetrius;  and  when 
Demetrius  was  at  length  compelled  to  raise 
the  siege  (304),  the  Rhodians  paid  divine 
honors  to  the  Egyptian  monarch  as  their 
saviour  and  preserver  (Soter).  The  latter 
years  of  Ptolemy's  reign  appear  to  have  been 
devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  arts  of  peace, 
and  in  285  he  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  young- 
est son  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  He  survived 
this  event  2  years,  and  died  in  283.  The  char- 
acter of  Ptolemy  does  not  merit  unqualified 
praise;  but  he  distinguished  himself  as  a 
ruler  and  as  a  patron  of  literature  and  sci- 
ence. He  is  thought  to  have  founded  the 
Library  and  the  Museum  of  Alexandria. 
Many  men  of  literary  eminence  were  gather- 
ed around  the  Egyptian  king:  among  whom 
may  be  especially  noticed  Demetrius  of  Pha- 
lerus,  the  great  geometer  Euclid,  the  philoso- 
phers Stilpo  of  Megara,  Theodorus  of  Cyreue, 
and  Diodorus  surnamed  Cronus ;  as  well  as 
the  elegiac  poet  Philetas  of  Cos,  and  the  gram- 
marian Zenodotus.  Ptolemy  was  himself  an 
author,  and  composed  a  history  of  the  wars 
of  Alexander.— II.  Piulaoei-piiiis  (it.o.  285- 
247),  the  son  of  Ptolemy  I.  by  his  wife  Bere- 
nice, was  born  in  the  island  of  Cos,  309.    His 
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long  reign  was  marked  by  few  events  of  a 
striking  character.  He  was  long  engaged  in 
war  with  his  half-brother  Magas  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  Cyrenaica,  which  he  eventually 
ceded  to  Magas.  Ptolemy  also  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  Romans.  He  was  frequently 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  Syria,  which  were 
terminated  towards  the  close  of  his  reign  by 
a  treaty  of  peace,  by  which  Ptolemy  gave  his 
daughter  Berenice  in  marriage  to  Antiochus 
II.  Ptolemy's  chief  care,  however,  was  di- 
rected to  the  internal  administration  of  his 
kingdom,  and  to  the  patronage  of  literature 
and  science.  Under  him  the  Museum  of  Alex- 
andria became  the  resort  and  abode  of  all  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  letters  of  the  day, 
and  in  the  library  attached  to  it  were  accu- 
mulated all  the  treasures  of  ancient  learning. 
According  to  a  well-known  tradition,  it  was 
by  his  express  command  that  the  Holy  Script- 
ures of  the  Jews  were  translated  into  Greek. 
The  new  cities  or  colonies  founded  by  him  iu 
different  parts  of  his  dominions  were  ex- 
tremely numerous.  All  authorities  concur 
in  attesting  the  great  power  and  wealth  to 
which  the  Egyptian  monarchy  was  raised  un- 
der Philadelphus,  but  his  private  life  and  re- 
lations do  not  exhibit  his  character  in  as  fa- 
vorable a  light  as  we  might  have  inferred 
from  the  splendor  of  his  administration. — III. 
EtTSBeraw  (n.o.  247-222),  eldest  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Philadelphus.  Shortly  after  his  ac- 
cession he  invaded  Syria,  in  order  to  avenge 
the  death  of  his  sister  Berenice.  He  advanced 
as  far  as  Babylon  and  Snsa,  and  after  reduc- 
ing all  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  and  Susiana, 
received  the  submission  of  all  the  upper  prov- 
inces of  Asia  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Bactria 
and  India.  From  this  career  of  conquest  he 
was  recalled  by  the  news  of  seditions  in 
Egypt,  and  returned  to  that  country,  carry- 
ing with  him  an  immense  booty,  comprising 
among  other  objects  all  the  statues  of  the 
Egyptian  deities  which  had  been  carried  off 
by  Cambyses  to  Babylon  or  Persia,  and 
which  he  restored  to  their  respective  temples. 
Hence  he  obtained  the  title  of  Euergetes  (the 
Benefactor).  His  fleets  were  equally  success- 
ful ;  but  it  appears  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  eastern  provinces  speedily  fell  again  into 
the  hands  of  Seleucus,  while  Ptolemy  retain- 
ed possession  of  the  maritime  regions  and  a 
great  part  of  Syria  itself.  During  the  latter 
years  of  his  reign  he  subdued  the  Ethiopian 
tribes  on  his  southern  frontier,  and  advanced 
as  far  as  Adule,  a  port  on  the  Red  Sea.  Ptol- 
emy Euergetes  is  scarcely  less  celebrated  than 
his  father  for  his  patronage  of  literature  and 
science.— IV.  Philopator  (b.o.  222- 
205),  eldest  son  and  successor  of 
Euergetes,  was  very  far  from  inher- 
iting the  virtues  or  abilities  of  his 
father,  and  his  reign  was  the  com- 
mencement of  the  decline  of  the 
Egyptian  kingdom.  Its  beginning 
was  stained  with  crimes  of  the 
darkest  kind.  He  put  to  death  his 
mother  Berenice,  his  brother  Ma- 
gas, and  his  uncle  Lysimachus,  and 
then  gave  himself  up  without  re- 
straint to  a  life  of  indolence  and 
luxury,  while  he  abandoned  to  hi« 
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minister  Sosibius  the  care  of  all  political  af- 
fairs. AuUochlU  the  Great,  king  of  Syria, 
availed  himself  of  this  state  of  disorder,  and 
conquered  the  greater  part  of  Coele-Syria  and 
Palestine;  but  in  the  3d  year  of  the  war  (217) 
he  was  completely  defeated  by  Ptolemy  in 

f>ersou,  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Raphia.  On 
lis  return  from  his  Syrian  expedition  Ptole- 
my gave  himself  up  more  and  more  to  every 
species  of  vice  and  debauchery,  and  thus 
shortened  his  life.  He  died  in  '205.  Like  his 
predecessors,  he  encouraged  philosophers  and 
men  of  letters,  and  especially  patronized  the 
distinguished  grammarian  Anstarchnt — V. 
Epiphanes  (b.o.  '205-181),  son  and  successor 
of  Ptolemy  IV.  He  was  a  child  of  5  years  old 
at  the  death  of  his  father  (205).  Philip,  king 
of  Macedonia,  and  Autiochus  III.,  of  Syria, 
took  advantage  of  the  minority  of  Ptolemy, 
and  entered  into  a  league  to  divide  his  do- 
minions between  them.  In  pursuance  of  this 
arrangement  Autiochus  conquered  Coele- 
Syria,  while  Philip  reduced  the  Cyclades  and 
the  cities  in  Thrace  which  had  still  remained 
subject  to  Egypt ;  but  the  Romans  command- 
ed both  monarebs  to  refrain  from  further  hos- 
tilities and  to  restore  all  the  conquered  cities. 
In  1%  the  young  king  was  declared  of  age, 
and  the  ceremony  of  his  Anacleteria  or  coro- 
nation was  solemnized  with  great  magnifi- 
cence, on  which  occasion  the  decree  was  is- 
sued which  has  been  preserved  to  us  in  the 
celebrated  inscription  known  as  the  Rosetta 
stone.  As  long  as  Ptolemy  continued  under 
the  guidance  and  influence  of  Aristomenes 
his  administration  was  equitable  and  popular. 
Gradually,  however,  he  became  estranged 
from  his  able  and  virtuous  minister,  and  at 
length  compelled  him  to  take  poison.  To- 
wards the  close  of  his  reign  Ptolemy  con- 
ceived the  project  of  recovering  Coele-Syria 
from  Seleucus,  the  successor  of  Autiochus,  as 
the  latter  monarch  had  not  restored  that 
province,  according  to  treaty,  when  Ptolemy 
married  his  daughter  Cleopatra.  But  having 
by  an  unguarded  expression  excited  the  ap- 
prehensions of  some  of  his  friends,  he  was  cut 
off  by  poison  in  the  24th  year  of  his  reign 
and  the  2l)th  of  his  age  (1S1).  His  reign  was 
marked  by  the  rapid  decline  of  the  Egyptian 
monarchy,  and  at  his  death  Cyprus  and  the 
Cyrenaica  were  almost  the  only  foreign  pos- 
sessions still  attached  to  the  crown  of  Bgypt. 
— VI.  Puii.ometou  (».o.  181-146),  eldest  son 
and  successor  of  Ptolemy  V.  He  was  a  child 
at  the  death  of  his  father  in  181,  and  the  re- 
gency was  assumed  during  his  minority  by 
his  mother  Cleopatra.  After  her  death,  in 
173,  his  ministers  had  the  rashness  to  engage 
In  war  with  Autiochus  Epiphanes,  king  of 
Syria,  in  the  vain  hope  of  recovering  the 
provinces  of  Coele-Syria  and  Phoenicia.  But 
their  army  was  totally  defeated  by  Autiochus 
near  Pelusium,  and  Autiochus  advanced  as 
far  as  Memphis  (170).  The  young  king  him- 
self fell  into  his  hands,  but  was  treated  with 
kindness  and  distinction,  as  Autiochus  hoped 
by  his  means  to  make  himself  the  master  of 
Egypt.  But  being  unable  to  take  Alexandria, 
which  was  defended  by  Ptolemy's  younger 
brother,  Autiochus  withdrew  into  Syria,  after 
establishing  Philometor  as  king  at  Memphis, 


but  retaining  in  his  hands  the  frontier  for- 
tress of  Pelusium.  This  last  circumstance, 
together  with  the  ravages  committed  by  the 
Syrian  troops,  awakened  Philometor,  "who 
had  hitherto  been  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands 
of  the  Syrian  king,  to  a  sense  of  his  true  po- 
sition, and  he  hastened  to  make  overtures  of 
peace  to  his  brother,  who  during  Ptolemy's 
captivity  had  assumed  the  title  of  king  Ener- 
getes  II.  It  was  agreed  that  the  two  broth- 
ers should  reign  together,  and  that  Philome- 
tor should  marry  his  sister  Cleopatra.  Upon 
this  Autiochus  advanced  a  second  time  to  the 
walls  of  Alexandria,  but  withdrew  to  his  own 
dominions  (168)  at  the  command  of  M.  Popii- 
li us  Laenas,  the  Roman  embassador.  Dis- 
sensions soon  broke  out  between  the  two 
brothers,  and  Euergetes  expelled  Philometor 
from  Alexandria.  Hereupon  Philometor  re- 
paired in  person  to  Rome  (104),  where  he  was 
received  by  the  seuate  with  the  utmost  honor, 
aud  deputies  were  appointed  to  reinstate  him 
in  the  sovereign  power.  The  remainder  of 
his  reign  was  chiefly  occupied  with  Syrian  af- 
fairs. In  140  he  gained  a  decisive  victory  over 
Alexander  Balas,  but  died  a  few  days  after- 
wards in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his  horse 
during  the  battle.  He  had  reigned  35  years 
from  the  period  of  his  first  accession,  and  IS 
from  his  restoration  by  the  Romans.  Philo- 
metor is  praised  for  the  mildness  and  human- 
ity of  his  disposition  ;  and  if  not  one  of  the 
greatest,  he  was  at  least  one  of  the  best  of 
the  race  of  the  Ptolemies — VII.  Eceroetes 
II.,  or  Puyscon  (that  is,  Big-Belly),  reigned 
n.o.  146-117.  In  order  to  secure  undisputed 
possession  of  the  throne,  he  married  his  sis- 
ter Cleopatra,  the  widow  of  his  brother  Philo- 
metor, and  put  to  death  his  nephew  Ptolemy, 
who  had  been  proclaimed  king  under  the  sur- 
name of  Eupator.  A  reign  thus  commenced 
in  blood  was  continued  in  a  similar  spirit. 
Many  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Alexandria, 
who  had  taken  part  agaiusthim  on  the  death 
of  his  brother,  were  put  to  death,  and  the 
streets  of  the  city  were  repeatedly  deluged 
with  blood.  At  the  same  time  that  he  thus 
incurred  the  hatred  of  his  subjects  by  his 
cruelties,  he  rendered  himself  an  object  of 
their  aversion  and  contempt  by  abandoning 
himself  to  the  most  degrading  vices.  He  be- 
came enamored  of  his  niece  Cleopatra  (the 
offspring  of  his  wife  by  her  former  marriage 
with  Philometor),  aud  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
divorce  the  mother  and  receive  her  daughter 
instead  as  his  wife  and  queen.  By  this  pro- 
ceeding he  alienated  still  more  the  minds  of 
his  Greek  subjects,  and  his  vices  and  cruelties 
at  length  produced  an  insurrection  at  Alexan- 
dria. Thereupon  he  fied  to  Cyprus,  and  tho 
Alexandrians  declared  his  sister  Cleopatra 
queen  (130).  Enraged  at  this,  Ptolemy  put  to 
death  Memphitis,  his  son  by  Cleopatra,  and 
sent  his  head  and  hands  to  his  unhappy  moth- 
er. Hut  Cleopatra  having  been  shortly  after- 
wards expelled  from  Alexandria  in  her  turn, 
Ptolemy  found  himself  unexpectedly  reinstat- 
ed on  the  throne  (127).  He  died  after  reigning 
H  years  from  the  death  of  his  brother  Philo- 
metor. Although  the  character  of  Ptolemy 
Physcon  was  stained  by  the  most  infamous 
vices  and  by  the  most  sanguinary  cruelty,  ho 
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still  retained  that  love  of  letters  which  appears 
to  have  been  hereditary  in  the  whole  race  of 
the  Ptolemies.— VIII.  Soter  II.,  and  also  Pni- 
LoMETOKjbutmore  commonly  calledliATUYuus 
or  Latuurus,  reigned  b.o.  117-107,  and  also 
89-81.  Although  ne  was  of  full  age  at  the 
time  of  his  father's  death  (117),  he  was  obliged 
to  reign  jointly  with  his  mother  Cleopatra, 
who  had  been  appointed  by  the  will  of  her 
late  husband  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne. 
After  reigning  10  years  he  was  expelled  from 
Alexandria  by  an  insurrection  of  the  people, 
which  she  had  excited  against  him  (107).  His 
brother  Alexander  now  assumed  the  sover- 
eignty of  Egypt,  in  conjunction  with  his 
mother,  and  reigned  for  IS  years.  After  the 
death  of  Cleopatra  and  the  expulsion  of  Alex- 
ander in  89,  Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  who  had  es- 
tablished himself  at  Cyprus,  was  recalled  by 
the  Alexandrians,  and  established  anew  on 
the  throne  of  Egypt,  which  he  occupied  thence- 
forth without  interruption  till  his  death  in 
81.  The  most  important  event  of  this  period 
was  the  revolt  of  Thebes,  in  Upper  Egypt, 
which  was  taken  after  a  3  years'  siege,  and 
reduced  to  the  state  of  ruin  in  which  it  has 
ever  since  remained.  —  IX.  Alexander  I., 
youngest  son  of  Ptolemy  VII.,  reigned  con- 
jointly with  his  mother  Cleopatra  from  the 
expulsion  of  his  brother  Lathyrus,  b.o.  107  to 
90.  In  this  year  he  assassinated  his  mother  : 
but  he  had  not  reigned  alone  ;i  year  when  he 
was  compelled  by  a  general  sedition  of  the 


populace  and  military  to  quit  Alexandria.— 
X.  Alexander  II.,  son  of  the  preceding,  put 
to  death  by  the  Alexandrians  shortly  after 


his  accession.— XI.  Dionysus,  but  more  com- 
monly known  by  the  appellation  of  Auletes, 
the  flute-player,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Ptole- 
my Lathyrus,  was  on  the  death  of  Alexander 
II.  proclaimed  kiug  by  the  Alexandrians,  n.c. 
80.  To  obtain  the  ratification  of  his  title  from 
the  Romans,  he  expended  Immense  sums, 
which  he  was  compelled  to  raise  by  the  im- 
position of  fresh  taxes,  and  the  discontent 
thus  excited  combining  with  the  contempt 
entertained  for  his  character,  led  to  his  expul- 
sion by  the  Alexandrians  in  58.  Thereupon 
he  proceeded  in  person  to  Koine  to  solicit  as- 
sistance ;  but  it  was  not  till  56  that  A.  Gabin- 
ius,  proconsul  in  Syria,  was  induced,  by  the 
influence  of  Pompey,  aided  by  the  enormous 
bribe  of  10,000  talents  from  Ptolemy  himself, 
to  undertake  his  restoration.  One  of  his  first 
acts  was  to  put  to  death  his  daughter  Bere- 
nice (whom  the  Alexandrians  had  placed  on 
the  throne)  and  many  of  the  leading  citizens 
of  Alexandria.  He  died  in  51,  after  a  reign 
of  29  years  from  the  date  of  his  flrst  accession. 
—XII.  Eldest  son  of  the  preceding.  By  his 
"lather's  will  the  sovereign  power  was  left  to 
'\inself  and  his  sister  Cleopatra  jointly  ;  but 
he  latter  was  expelled  by  the  minister  Pothi- 
iitu  after  she  had  reigned  in  conjunction  with 
he;  brother  about  3  years.  Hereupon  she 
took  refuge  in  Syria,  and  assembled  an  army, 
with  which  she  invaded  Egypt.  Shortly  after, 
Caesar  arrived  in  Egypt,  and  as  Cleopatra's 
charms  gained  her  his  support,  Pothinus  de- 
termined to  excite  an  insurrection  against 
him.  Hence  arose  what  is  usually  called  the 
Alexandrian  war.    Ptolemy,  who  was  at  first 


in  Caesar's  hands,  managed  to  escape,  and 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents,  but 
he  was  defeated  by  Caesar,  and  was  drowned 
in  an  atttmpt  to  escape  by  the  river  (47).— 
XIII.  Youngest  son  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  was 
declared  king  by  Caesar  in  conjunction  with 
Cleopatra,  after  the  death  of  his  elder  brother ; 
but  in  43  Cleopatra  put  him  to  death. — Kings 
of  other  Countries:  (1)  Ptolemy,  surnamed 
Aloiutes,  that  is,  of  Alorus,  regent,  or,  accord- 
ing to  some  authors,  king  of  Macedonia,  as- 
sassinated by  Perdiccas  III.,  364.— (2)  Sur- 
named Avion,  king  of  Cyrene  (117-96),  an  iU 
legitimate  son  of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  king  of 
Egypt.— (3)  Surnamed  Ckraunus,  son  of  Ptol- 
emy I.,  king  of  Egypt,  assassinated  Seleucus 
(2S0)  and  took  possession  of  the  Macedonian 
throne.  After  reigning  a  few  months  he  was 
defeated  in  battle  by  the  Gauls,  taken  prison- 
er, and  put  to  death. — (4)  Tetrarch  of  Chalois, 
in  Syria,  reigned  from  about  70  to  40.— (5) 
King  of  Cyprus,  the  younger  brother  of  Ptol- 
emy Auletes,  king  of  Egypt,  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life,  57.— (  )  King  of  Epirus,  the  2d  sou 
of  Alexander  II.  The  date  of  his  reigu  can 
not  be  fixed  with  certainty,  but  it  may  be 
placed  betweeu  239-229.— (7)  Kiugof  Maurk- 
tania,  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Juba  II. 
By  his  mother,  Cleopatra,  he  was  descended 
from  the  kings  of  Egypt,  whose  name  he  bore, 
lie  reigned  from  a.i>.  IS,  or  earlier,  till  a.i>. 
40,  when  he  was  summoned  to  Rome  by 
Caligula,  and  shortly  after  put  to  death. 

PTOLEMAEUS  (-1),  CLAUDIUS,  a  cele- 
brated mathematician,  astronomer,  and  geog- 
rapher. Of  Ptolemy  himself  we  know  abso- 
lutely nothing  but  his  date.  He  certainly 
observed  in  a.«.  139,  at  Alexandria ;  and  since 
he  survived  Antoninus  he  was  alive  a.t>.  161. 
His  Geography,  in  8  books,  is  his  most  cele- 
brated work. 

PTOLEMAIS  (-idis).  (1)  Also  called  ACE 
(in  Old  Test.  ACCO:  Arab.  Akka,  Pr.  St.  Jean 
a" 'Acre,  Eng.  Acre),  a  celebrated  city  on  the 
coast  of  Phoenicia,  S.  of  Tyre,  and  N.  of  Mount 
Carmel,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  surround- 
ed by  mountains,  in  a  position  marked  out 
by  nature  as  a  key  of  the  passage  between 
Coele-Syria  and  Palestine.  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  cities  of  Phoenicia,  being  mentioned 
in  the  Book  of  Judges  (i.  31).— (2)  (At  or  near 
El-Lahum),  a  small  town  of  Middle  Egypt,  in 
the  Nomos  Arsinoites. — (3)  P.  Hbr.mii  (Men- 
shieh,  Ru.),  a  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Nile,  below  Abydos.— (4)  P.  Tue- 
ron,  or  Epitiieras,  a  port  on  the  Red  Sea,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Troglodytae.— (5)  (Tolmeita, 
or  Tolometa,  Ru.),  on  the  N.YV.  coast  of  Cyre- 
naica,  one  of  the  5  great  cities  of  the  Libyan 
Pentapolis. 

PUBLICQLA,  or  POPLlCULA,  or  POPLI- 
COLA  (-ae),  a  Roman  cognomen,  signifying 
"one  who  courts  the  people"  (from  populus 
and  colo),  and  thus  "a  friend  of  the  people." 
The  form  Poplicula  or  Poplicola  was  the  more 
ancient,  but  Publieola  was  the  one  usually 
employed  by  the  Romans  in  later  times. — 
(1)  P.  "Valerius  Publioola  took  an  active 
part  in  expelling  the  Tarquins  from  the  city, 
and  was  thereupon  elected  consul  with  Brutus 
(u.c.  509).     He  secured  the  liberties  of  the 
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people  by  proposing  several  laws,  and  order-  j 
ed  the  Motors  to  lower  the  fasces  before  the 
people,  as  an  acknowledgment  that  their  ' 
power  was  superior  to  that  of  the  consuls. 
Benee  he  became  so  greet  a  favorite  with 
the  people  that  he  received  the  surname  of 
Publici'la.  He  was  consul  3  times  again, 
namely,  in  50S,  507,  and  504.  He  died  in  60S, 
—(2)  L.  Gki.i.iis  Pi  r.i.icoi.A,  consul  with  Cn. 
Lentulus  Clodianus,  n.c.  W.  He  belonged 
to  the  aristocratical  part}'.  In  63  he  warmly 
supported  Cicero  in  the  suppression  of  the 
Catilinarian  conspiracy.— (3)  L.  Gslltds  Puu- 
lioola,  sou  of  the  precediug,  espoused  the  re- 
publican party  and  went  with  M.  Brutus  to 
Asia,  but  deserted  to  the  triumvirs  Octavian 
and  Antony,  for  which  treachery  he  obtained 
the  consulship  in  36.  In  the  war  between 
Octavian  and  Antony  he  espoused  the  side 
of  the  latter,  and  commanded  the  right  wing 
of  Antony's  fleet  at  the  battle  of  Actium. 

PUBLILIA  (-ae),  the  2d  wife  of  M.  Tullius 
Cicero,  whom  he  married  n.c.  46. 

PUBLILIUS  PHILO.     [Piiilo.] 

PUBLILIUS,  (-i),  VOLERO  (-onis),  tribune 
of  the  plebs,  n.o.  472,  and  again  471,  effected 
an  important  change  in  the  Roman  constitu- 
tion. In  virtue  of  the  laws  which  he  proposed, 
the  tribunes  of  the  plebs  and  the  aediles  were 
elected  by  the  comitia  tributa,  instead  of  by 
the  comitia  centuriata,  as  had  previously  been 
the  case,  and  the  tribes  obtained  the  power 
of  deliberating  and  determining  in  all  matters 
affecting  the  whole  nation,  and  not  such  only 
as  concerned  the  plebs. 

PUBLlUS  SYRUS.    [Sybcs.] 

PUDICITIA  (-ae),  a-  personification  of 
modesty,  was  worshiped  both  in  Greece  and 
at  Rome.  At  Athens  an  altar  was  dedicated 
to  her.  At  Rome  two  sanctuaries  were  dedi- 
cated to  her,  one  under  the  name  of  Pii-dicitia 
patrieia,  and  the  other  under  that  of  Pudicitia 
plebeia. 

PULCHER,  CLAUDIUS.    [Ct.acthiis.] 

PULCHRUM  PROMONTORIUM  (-1),  a 
promontory  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  Carthagin- 
ian territory  in  N.  Africa,  probably  identical 
with  the  Ai'oli.inis  Promontorix-m. 

PUPIENUS  MAXIMUS,  M.  CLODlUS  (-i), 
was  elected  emperor  with  Balbinus  in  a.p. 
SS8,  when  the  senate  received  intelligence  of 
the  death  of  the  two  Gordians  in  Africa  :  but 
the  new  emperors  were  slain  by  the  soldiers 
at  Rome  in  the  same  year. 

PUPIUS  (-i),  a  Roman  dramatist. 

PUBPUBIRIAB  INSf'LAE  (-arum)  (prob. 
the  Madeira  group),  a  group  of  islands  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  off  the  N.W.  coast  of  Africa. 

PtJTEOLANUM   (-i),  a  country-house   of 
•    near    Puteoli,   where    he    wrote    his 
Qimertionex  Academicae,  and  where  the  em- 
peror Hadrian  was  buried. 

rriF:oi..\Nrs  sinus  (-i:  BayqfNapU*), 
a  bay  of  the  sea  on  the  coa#t  <>f  Campania 
between  the  promontory  Misenum  and  the 
promontory  of  Minerva,  which  was  originally 
calieri  Cnmanne. 

PUTEOLI  (-ornm  :  Fozziwli),  originally 
named  DICAEARCHI  A,  a  celebrated  sea-port 


town  of  Campania,  situated  on  a  promontory 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  Puteohinus  sinus,  and  a 
little  to  the  E.  oi'Cumac,  was  founded  by  the 
Greeks  of  Cumae,  n.c.  521,  under  the  Dame  of 
Dicaearchia.  It  obtained  the  name  of  Puteoli 
either  from  its  numerous  wells  or  from  the 
stench  arising  from  the  mineral  springs  in  its 
neighborhood.  The  town  was  indebted  for 
its  importance  to  its  excellent  harbor,  which 
was  protected  by  an  extensive  mole  to  which 
Caligula  attached  a  floating  bridge,  which  ex- 
tended as  far  as  Baiae,  a  distance  of  2  miles. 
Puteoli  was  the  chief  emporium  for  the  com- 
merce with  Alexandria  and  with  the  greater 
part  of  Spain.  The  town  was  colonized  by 
the  Romans  in  n.c.  194,  and  also  anew  by  Au- 
gustus, Nero,  and  Vespasian.  It  was  destroy- 
ed by  Alaric  in  a.i>.  410,  by  Genseric  in  4T,5, 
and  also  by  Totilas  in  545,  but  was  on  each 
occasion  speedily  rebuilt.  There  are  still 
many  ruins  of  the  aucient  town  at  the  modern 
Pozzuoli. 

PYDNA  (-ae :  Kitron),  a  town  of  Macedonia 
in  the  district  Pieria,  was  situated  at  a  small 
distance  W.  of  the  Thermaic  gulf,  on  which 
it  had  a  harbor.  It  was  originally  a  Greek 
colony,  but  it  was  subdued  by  the  Macedonian 
kings,  from  whom,  however,  it  frequently  re- 
volted. It  was  subdued  by  Philip,  who  en- 
larged and  fortified  the  place.  It  is  especially 
memorable  on  account  of  the  victory  gained, 
under  its  walls  by  Aemilius  Paulus  over  Per- 
seus, the  last  king  of  Macedonia,  16S.  Under 
the  Romans  it  was  also  called  Citrum  or  Ci- 
trus. 

PYGELA  or  PHYGELA  (-ae),  a  small  town 
of  Ionia,  on  the  coast  of  Lydia. 

PYGMAEI  (-drum),  i.  e.  men  of  the  height 
of  a  7ri>7M>'/»  i-  e-  13y  inches,  a  fabulous  people 
first  mentioned  by  Homer  as  dwelling  ou 
the  shores  of  Ocean,  and  attacked  by  cranes 
in  spring-time.  Some  writers  place  them  in 
Aethiopia,  others  in  India,  and  others  in  the 
extreme  N.  of  the  earth. 

PYGMXLION  (-onis).  (l)  King  of  Cyprus. 
He  is  said  to  have  fallen  in  love  with  the 
ivory  image  of  a  maiden  which  he  himself 
had  made,  and  to  have  prayed  to  Aphrodite 
(Venus)  to  breathe  life  into  it.  When  the 
request  was  granted,  Pygmalion  married  the 
maiden,  and" became  by  her  the  father  of 
Paphus.— (2)  Sou  of  Belus  and  brother  of 
Dido,  who  murdered  Sichaeus,  Dido's  hus- 
band.    [Dino.] 

PYLADES  (-is).  (1)  Son  of  Strophius  and 
Anaxibia,  a  sister  of  Agamemnon.  His  father 
was  king  of  Phocis;  and  after  the  death  of 
Agamemnon,  Orestes  was  secretly  carried  to 
his  father's  court.  Here  Pylades  contracted 
that  friendship  with  Orestes  which  becamfc 

Eroverbial.  He  assisted  Orestes  in  murdering 
is  mother  C'lytaemnestra,  and  eventually 
married  his  Bister  Elcctra.  [Orestes.]— (2)  A 
pantomime  dancer  in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
PYLAE  (-arum),  a  general  name  for  any 
narrow  pass,  such  as  Thermopylae,  PylaS 
Albaniae,  Caspiae,  etc. 

PYLlNl  (-es),  an  ancient  town  of  Aetolia 
near  the  coast,  mentioned  by  Homer.  Tin 
Aeolians  who  took  Pylene  afterwards  r» 
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moved  higher  up  into  the  country  and  found- 
ed Prosohium. 

PYlOS  (-i),  the  name  of  3  towns  on  the  W. 
const  of  Peloponnesus.  (1)  In  Elis,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Scollis,  and  about  70  or  80  stadia 
from  the  city  of  Elis  on  the  road  to  Olympia, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Ladon  and  the 
Peneus.  — (2)  In  Triphylia,  about  30  stadia 
from  the  coast,  on  the  river  Mamaus,  W.  of 
the  mountain  Minthe,  and  N.  of  Lepreum.— 
(3)  In  the  S.W.  of  Messenia,  was  situated  at 
the  foot  of  Mouut  Aegaleos  on  a  promontory 
at  the  N.  entrance  of  the  basin,  now  called 
the  Hay  of  Navarino,  the  largest  and  safest 
harbor  in  all  Greece.  This  harbor  was  front- 
ed and  protected  by  the  small  island  of  Sphac- 


20;  their  greatest  height  is  between  11,000 
and  12,000  feet.  The"  continuation  of  the 
mountains  along  the  Mare  Cantabricum  was 
called  Saltus  Vasconum,  and  still  further  W. 
Mons  Vindius  or  Vinuius. 

PYRENES  PROMONTORIUM,  or  PROM. 
VENERIS  (C.  Creus),  the  S.E.  extremity  of 
the  Pyrenees  in  Spain,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Gaul,  derived  its  2d  name  from  a  temple  of 
Venus  on  the  promontory. 

PYRGI  (-orum).  (1)  The  most  S.-ly  town 
of  Triphylia,  in  Elis,  near  the  Messenian 
frontier,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Minyae.— (2)  (Santa  Severn),  an  ancient  Pclas- 
<jic  town  on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  was  used  as 
the  port  of  Caere  or  Agylla,  and  was  a  place 
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teria  (Sphagia),  which  stretched  along  the 
coast  about  11  miles,  leaving  only  2  narrow 
entrances  at  each  end.  Pylos  became  mem- 
orable in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  the 
Athenians  under  Demosthenes  buiit  a  fort  on 
the  promontory  Coryphasium  a  little  S.  of  the 
ancient  city,  and  just  within  the  N.  entrance 
to  the  harbor  (k.o.  425).  The  attempts  of  the 
Spartans  to  dislodge  the  Athenians  proved 
unavailing  ;  and  the  capture  by  Cleon  of  the 
Spartans  who  had  landed  on  the  island  of 
Sphacteria  was  one  of  the  most  important 
events  in  the  whole  war. 

PYRACMON.     [Cyolopks.] 

PYRAMUS.     [Tiiisbe.] 

PYRAMUS  (-i:  Jihan),  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  of  Asia  Minor,  rises  in  the  Anti-Taurus 
range,  near  Arabissus,  in  Cataonia  (the  S.E. 
part  of  Cappadocia),  and  after  running  S.E., 
flrst  underground,  and  then  as  a  navigable 
river,  breaks  through  the  Taurus  chain  by  a 
deep  and  narrow  ravine,  and  then  flows  S.W. 
through  Cilicia,  in  a  deep  and  rapid  stream, 
about  1  stadium  (606  feet)  in  width,  and  falls 
into  the  sea  near  Mallus. 

PYRENE  (-es)  or  PYRENAEI  (-orum) 
MONTKS  (Pyrenees*),  a  range  of  mountains 
extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  forming  the  boundary  between 
Gaul  and  Spain.  The  length  of  these  mount- 
ains is  about  270  miles  in  a  straight  line ; 
their  breadth  varies  from  about  40  miles  to 


of  considerable  importance  as  a  commercial 
emporium. 

PYRGOTELES  (-is),  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated gem-engravers  of  ancient  Greece,  was 
a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who 
placed  him  on  a  level  with  Apelles  and  Lysip- 
pus,  by  naming  him  as  the  only  artist  who 
was  permitted  to  engrave  seal-rings  for  the 
king. 

PtRIPHLEGETHON  (-ontis),  that  is,  flam- 
ing with  fire,  the  name  of  one  of  the  rivers  in 
the  lower  world. 

PYRRHA  (-ae).  (1)  [Dkuoalion.]— (2)  A 
town  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  island  of  Lesbos, 
on  the  inner  part  of  the  deep  bay  named  after 
it,  and  consequently  on  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  island.— (3)  A  town  and  promontory  of 
Phthiotis,  in  Thessaly,  on  the  Pagasaean  gulf, 
and  near  the  frontiers  of  Magnesia.  Oft"  this 
promontory  there  were  2  small  islands  named 
Pyrrha  and  Deucalion. 

PYRRIIO  (-onis),  the  founder  of  the  Skep- 
tical or  Pyrrhonian  school  of  philosophy,  was 
a  native  of  Elis,  in  Peloponnesus.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  poor,  and  to  have  followed,  at 
first,  the  profession  of  a  painter.  He  is  then 
said  to  have  been  attracted  to  philosophy  by 
the  books  of  Democritus,  to  have  attended 
the  lectures  of  Brysou,  a  disciple  of  Stilpon, 
to  have  attached  himself  closely  to  Anaxar- 
chus,  and  with  him  to  have  joined  the  expe- 
dition of  Alexander  the  Great.    He  asserted 
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that  certain  knowledge  on  any  subject  was 
unattainable,  and  that  the  great  object  of 
man  ought  to  be  to  lead  a  virtuous  lite.  Pyr- 
rho  wrote  no  works  except  a  poem  addressed 
to  Alexander,  which  was  rewarded  by  the 
latter  in  a  royal  manner.  His  philosophical 
system  was  Bret  reduced  to  writing  by  his 
disciple  Timou.  He  reached  the  age  of  90 
years,  but  we  have  no  mention  of  the  year 
either  of  his  birth  or  of  his  death. 

PTRRHUS  (-i).     (1)  Mythological.     [Nko- 
VKOUUICS.]— (2)   I.  King  of  Epirus,  son  of 
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Aeacides  and  Phthia,  was  born  is.c.  31S.  Cas- 
sander  having  prevailed  upon  the  Epirots  to 
expel  their  young  king,  Pyrrhus,who  was  only 
IT  years  of  age,  accompanied  his  brother-in- 
law  Demetrius  to  Asia,  and  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Ipsus, ,301,  in  which  he  gained 
great  renown  for  his  valor.  Afterwards  he 
went  as  a  hostage  for  Demetrius  into  Egypt, 
where  he  married  Antigone,  the  daughter  of 
Berenice.  Ptolemy  now  supplied  him  with 
forces,  with  which  he  regained  his  kingdom 
(295).  After  this  he  made  an  attempt  to  con- 
quer Macedonia,  and  actually  obtained  a  share 
of  the  throne  with  Lysimachiis,but  was  driven 
out  of  the  country  after  a  reign  of  7  months 
Wot  the  next  tew  years' Pyrrhus  reign- 
ed quietly  in  Epirus;  but  in  280  he  accepted 
the  invitation  of  the  Tarentines  to  assist  them 
in  their  war  against  the  Romans.  He  crossed 
over  to  Italy  with  a  large  army,  and  in  the  1st 
campaign  defeated  the  Roman  consul,  M. 
Valerius  I.aevinus,  near  Heraclea.  The  battle 
was  long  and  bravely  contested;  and  it  was 
not  tillPyrrhu<  brought  forward  his  elephants, 
which  bore  down  everything  before  them, that 
the  Romans  took  to  flight.  The  loss  of  Pyr- 
rhus,  though  inferior  to  that  of  the  Romans, 
was  still  very  considerable.  Hence  he  ad- 
vanced within  24  miles  of  Rome;  but  as  he 
Jonnd  it  impossible  to  compel  the  Romans  to 
accept  peace,  he  retraced  his  steps,  and  with- 
drew into  winter-quarters  to  Tarentum.  In 
the  2d  campaign  (279)  Pyrrhns  gained  another 
victory  near  Asculum  over  the  Romans,  who 
were  commanded  by  the  consuls  P.  Decius 
Mus  and  P.  Sulpicius  Saverrio.  The  battle, 
however,  was  followed  by  no  decisive  results, 
and  his  forces  were  so  much  exhausted  by  it 
that  he  lent  a  ready  ear  to  the  invitations  of 
the  Greeks  in  Sicily,  who  begged  him  to  come 
to  their  assistance  "against  the  Carthaginians. 


He  accordingly  crossed  over  into  Sicily,  where 
he  remained  "from  the  middle  of  278  to  the 
end  of  276.  At  tirst  he  met  with  brilliant 
success,  but  having  failed  in  an  attempt  upon 
Lilybaenm,  he  lost  his  popularity  with  the 
Greeks,  who  begau  to  form  cabals  and  plots 
against  him.  His  position  in  Sicily  at  length 
became  so  uncomfortable  and  "dangerous 
that  he  returned  to  Italy  in  the  autumn  of 
276.  The  following  year  he  was  defeated 
with  great  -loss  near  Beueventum  by  the 
Roman  consul  Curius  Dentatus,  and  obliged 
to  leave  Italy.  He  brought 
back  with  him  to  Epirus 
only  8000  foot  and  500  horse, 
and"  had  not  money  to  main- 
lain  even  these  without  un- 
dertaking new  wars.  He 
therefore  invaded  Macedo- 
nia, of  which  he  became 
king  a  second  time,  and 
afterwards  turned  his  arms 
against  Sparta  and  Arson, 
In  the  last  city  he  was  killed 
(272)  by  a  tile  hurled  by  a 
woman  from  the  house-top, 
in  the  46th  year  of  his  age 
and  23d  of  his  reign.  Pyr- 
rhue  was  the  greatest  war- 
rior and  one  of  the  best 
princes  of  his  time.— (3)  II. 
King  of  Epirus,  son  of  Alexander  II.  and 
Olympian,  and  grandson  of  Pyrrhus  I. 

PYTHAGORAS  (-ae).  (1)  A  celebrated 
Greek  philosopher,  a  native  of  Samos,  flour- 
ished in  the  times  of  Polycrates  and Tarquin- 
ins  Superbus  (u.c.  540-510).  He  studied  in  his 
own  country  uuder  Creophilus,  Pherecvdes 
of  Syros,  and  others,  and  is  said  to  have  visit- 
ed Egypt  and  many  countries  of  the  East  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  knowledge.  He  be- 
lieved in  the  transmigration  of  soiils;  and  is 
said  to  have  pretended  that  he  had  been  En- 
phorbus,  the  son  of  Panthos,  in  the  Trojan 
war,  as  well  as  various  other  characters,  'lie 
paid  great  attention  to  arithmetic,  and  its  ap- 
plication to  weights,  measures,  and  the  theory 
of  music.  He  pretended  to  divination  and 
prophecy;  and  he  appears  as  the  revealer  of 
a  mode  of  life  calculated  to  raise  his  disciples 
above  the  level  of  mankind,  and  to  recom- 
mend them  to  the  favor  of  the  gods.  Having 
settled  at  Crotona,  in  Italy,  he  formed  a  select 
brotherhood  or  club  of  300,  bound  by  a  sort 
of  vow  to  Pythagoras  and  each  other,  for  the 
purpose  of  cultivating  the  religious  and  as- 
cetic observances  enjoined  by  their  master, 
and  of  studying  his  religious  and  philosoph- 
ical theories.  It  appears  that  they  had  some 
secret  conventional  symbols  by  which  mem- 
bers of  the  fraternity  could  recognize  each 
other,  and  they  were  bound  to  secrecy.  But 
the  populace  of  Crotona  rose  against  them  ; 
the  building  in  which  they  assembled  was  set, 
on  fire,  and  only  the  younger  and  more  active 
members  escaped.  Similar  commotions  en- 
sued in  the  other  cities  of  Magna  Graecia  in 
which  Pythagorean  clubs  had  been  formed. 
Respecting  the  fate  of  Pythagoras  himself, 
the  accounts  varied.  Some  say  that  he  perish- 
ed In  the  temple  with  his  disciples;  others 
that  he  fled  first  to  Tareutum,  and  that,  being 
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driven  thence,  he  escaped  to  Metapontum, 
and  there  starved  himself  to  death.— (2)  Of 
Rhegium,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  statua- 
ries of  Greece,  probably  flourished  n.o.  480- 
431 ». 

PYTHEAS  (-ae).  (1)  An  Athenian  orator, 
distinguished  by  his  unceasing  animosity 
ngninet  Demosthenes.  —  (2)  Of  Massilia,  in 
Gaul,  a  celebrated  Greek  navigator,  who 
probably  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  or  shortly  afterwards.  He  appears  to 
have  undertaken  voyages,  one  in  which  he 
visited  Britain  and  Thole,  and  a  second  in 
which  he  coasted  along  the  whole  of  Europe 
from  Gadira  (Cadiz)  to  the  Tanais,  and  the 
description  of  which  probably  formed  the 
subject  of  his  Prrij/his.  Pytheas  made  Thule 
a  C  days'  sail  from  Britain ;  and  said  that 


the  day  and  the  night  were  each  6  months 
long  in  Thule.  Hence  some  modern  writers 
have  supposed  that  he  must  have  reached 
Iceland;  while  others  have  maintained  that 
he  advanced  as  far  as  the  Shetland  Isl- 
ands. But  either  supposition  is  very  im- 
probable. 

PYTHIUS  (-i),  the  Pythian,  a  surname  of 
the  Delphian  Apollo.     [Python.] 

PYTHON  (-onis),  the  celebrated  serpent 
which  was  produced  from  the  mud  left  on  the 
earth  after  the  deluge  of  Deucalion.  He  lived 
in  the  caves  of  Mount  Parnassus,  but  was 
slain  by  Apollo,  who  founded  the  Pythian 
games  in  commemoration  of  his  victory,  and 
received  in  consequence  the  surname  Pytliius. 

PYXUS.     [Buxentum.] 


Q. 


QUADI,  a  powerful  German  people  of  the 
Suevic  race,  dwelt  in  the  S.E.  of  Germany,  be- 
tween Mount  Gabrcta,  the  Hercynian  forest, 
the  Sarmatlan  mountains,  and  the  Danube. 
They  were  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Marco- 
manni,  with  whom  they  were  always  closely 
united,  on  the  N.  by  the  Gothini  and  Osi,  on 
the  E.  by  the  lasygea  Metanastae,  from  whom 
they  were  separated  by  the  river  Granuas 
(Gran),  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Pannonians, 
from  whom  thev  were  divided  by  the  Danube. 
In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  the  Quadi  were  taken 
under  the  protection  of  the  Roman*.  In  the 
reign  of  M.  Aurelius,  however,  they  joined 
the  Marcoinaiini  and  other  German  tribes  in 
the  long  and  bloody  war  against  the  empire, 
which  lasted  during  the  greater  part  of  that 
emperor's  reign.  Their  name  is  especially 
memorable  in  the  history  of  this  war  by  the 
victory  which  M.  Aurelius  gained  over  them 
in  174.  The  Quadi  disappear  from  history  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  4th  century. 

QUADRIFRONS  (-ontis),  a  surname  of 
Janus.  It  is  said  that  after  the  conquest  of 
the  Faliscans  an  image  of  Janus  was  found 
with  4  foreheads.  Hence  a  temple  of  Janus 
Quadrifrons  was  afterwards  built  in  the 
I  ornm  transitorium,  which  had  4  gates.  The 
fact  of  the  god  being  represented  with  4  heads 
is  considered  by  the  ancients  to  be  an  indica- 
tion of  his  being  the  divinity  presiding  over 
the  year  with  its  4  seasons. 

QUADRIGARIUS,  Q.  CLAUDIUS  (-i),  a 
Roman  historian  who  flourished  b.o.  100-78. 
His  work  commenced  immediately  after  the 
destruction  of  Rome  by  the  Gaids,  and  must 
in  all  probability  have  come  down  to  the 
death  of  Sulla. 

QUINTILIUS  VARUS.     [Vagus.] 

QUINTILIANUS,M.  FABlUS(-i),  the  most 
celebrated  of  Roman  rhetoricians,  was  born 
at  Calagurris  (Calahorra),  in  Spain,  a.d.  40. 
He  completed  his  education  at  Rome,  and 
began  to  practice  at  the  bar  about  G8.  But 
he  was  chiefly  distinguished  as  a  teacher  of 
eloquence,  bearing  away  the  palm  in  this  de- 
partment from  all  his  rivals,  and  associating 


his  name,  even  to  a  proverb,  with  pre-emi- 
nence in  the  art.  By  Domitian  he  was  invest- 
ed with  the  insignia  and  title  of  consul  (con- 
twlttria  otnamenta),  and  is,  moreover,  cele- 
brated as  the  flrst  public  instructor  who,  in 
virtue  of  the  endowment  by  Vespasian,  re- 
ceived a  regular  salary  from  the  imperial  ex- 
chequer. He  is  supposed  to  have  died  about 
1 18.  The  great  work  of  Qnintilian  is  a  com- 
plete system  of  rhetoric,  in  12  books,  entitled 
/-.  Institution*  Oratoria  Libri  XII.,  or  some- 
times Inxtitutiones  Oratoriae,  dedicated  to  his 
Friend  Marcellus  Victorius,  himself  a  celebra- 
ted orator  and  a  favorite  at  court.  This  pro- 
duction bears  throughout  the  impress  of  a 
clear,  sound  judgment,  keen  discrimination, 
and  pure  taste,  improved  by  extensive  read- 
ing, deep  reflection,  and  long  practice.  There 
are  also  extant  104  declamations  under  the 
name  of  Qnintilian,  but  no  one  believes  these 
to  be  genuine,  and  few  suppose  that  they 
proceeded  from  any  one  individual. 

T.  QUINTIUS  CAPITOLTNUS  BARBA- 
TU8  (-i),  a  celebrated  general  in  the  early 
history  of  the  republic,'  and  equally  distin- 
guished in  the  internal  history  of  the  state, 
lie  was  six  times  consul,  namely,  in  n.c.  471, 
408,  405,  440,  443, 439.— Several  of  his  descend- 
ants held  the  consulship,  but  none  of  these 
require  mention  except  T.  Quintids  Pknnus 
Caimtolinus  Crispinus,  who  was  consul  20S, 
and  was  defeated  by  Hannibal. 

QUINTIUS  CINCINNATUS.  [Cincinna- 
Trjs.] 

QUINTIUS    FLAMININUS.       [Flamini- 

JSUS.] 

QUINTUS  CURTIUS.     [Cmmus.] 
QUINTUS  SMYRNA EUS  (-i),  commonly 
called  QUINTUS   CALABER,  author  of  a 
Greek  epic  poem  on  the  events  of  the  Trojan 
war  from  the  death  of  Hector  to  the  return 
of  the  Greeks.   Quintus  closely  copied  Homer, 
but  not  a  single  poetical  idea  of  his  own  seems 
ever  to  have  inspired  him. 
QUlRlNALIS  MONS.     [Roma.] 
QUIRINUS  (-1),  a  Sabine  word,  perhaps  de- 
rived from  quiris,  a  lance  or  spear-     It  ucC'US 
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first  of  all  as  the  name  of  Romulus,  after  he 
had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  divinity; 
and  the  festival  celebrated  iu  his  houor  bore 


the  name  of  Quirinalia.  It  is  also  used  as  a 
surname  of  Mars,  Janus,  and  even  of  Au« 
gustus. 


R. 


RABIRIUS  (-i).  (1)  C,  an  aged  senator, 
was  accused  in  ».o.  63,  by  T.  Labienus,  tribune 
of  the  plebs,  of  having  put  to  death  the  tribune 
L.  AppuleiusSaturninus  in  100,  nearly  40 years 
before.  ISatukninus.)  The  accusation  was 
set  on  foot  at  the  instigation  of  Caesar,  who 
judged  it  necessary  to  deter  the  senate  from 
resorting  to  arms  against  the  popular  party. 
The  Duumviri  Perduellionia  (an  obsolete  tri- 
bunal) appointed  to  try  Rabirius  were  C. 
Caesar  himself  and  his  relative  L.  Caesar. 
Rabirius  was  condemned,  but  appealed  to  the 
people  in  the  comitia  of  the  centuries.  The 
case  excited  the  greatest  interest:  since  it 
was  not  simply  the  life  or  death  of  Rabirius, 
but  the  power  and  authority  of  the  senate, 
which  were  at  stake.  Rabirius  was  defended  i 
by  Cicero  ;  but  the  eloquence  of  his  advocate 
was  of  no  avail,  and  the  people  would  have 
ratified  the  decision  of  the  duumvirs  had  not 
the  meeting  been  broken  up  by  the  praetor, 
Q.  Metellus  Celer,  who  removed  the  military 
flag  which  floated  on  the  Janiculum.— (2)  C. 
Rahikius  Postumcs  was  the  son  of  the  sister 
of  the  preceding.  After  the  restoration  of 
Ptolemy  Anletes  to  his  kingdom  by  means  of 
Gabinius  in  u.c.  55,  Rabirius  repaired  to  Alex- 
andria, and  was  invested  by  the  king  with  the 
office  of  Dioccetes,  or  chief  treasurer.  In  this 
office  his  extortions  were  so  terrible  that 
Ptolemy  had  him  apprehended  j  but  Rabirius 
escaped  from  prison,  probably  through  the 
connivance  of  the  king,  and  returned  to  Rome. 
Here  a  trial  awaited  him.  Gabinius  had  been 
sentenced  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  on  account  of 
his  extortions  in  Eirypt;  and  as  he  was  un- 
able to  pay  this  fine,  a  suit  was  instituted 
•gainst  Rabirius,  who  was  liable  to  make  up 
the  deficiency,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  he 
had  received  any  of  the  money  of  which  Ga- 
binius had  illegally  become  possessed.  Rabi- 
rius was  defended  by  Cicero,  and  was  proba- 
bly condemned. — (3)  A  Roman  poet, who  lived 
iuthe  last  years  of  the  republic,  aud  wrote  a 
poem  on  the  Civil  Wars. 

RAMSES,  the  name1)f  manv  kinsrs  of  Egypt 
of  the  13th,  19th,  and  20th  dynasties. 

RAPHIA  or  RAPHE  A  (-ae:  Repha).  a  sea- 
port town  in  the  extreme  S.W.  of  Palestine, 
beyond  Gaza,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert. 

RASENA.     [BTB0BIA.] 

RATOMAGUS  or  ROTOMAGUS  (-i :  Rou- 
en), the  chief  town  of  the  Vellocasses  in  Gallia 
Logdanensla, 

RATDlI  CAMPI.     [CAMn  Rattdii.] 

RAURACI  (-orum),  a  people  in  Gallia  Bel- 
pica,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Helvetii,  on 
the  W.  by  the  Sequani,  on  the  N.  by  the  Tri- 
bocci,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Rhine.  They  must 
have  been  a  people  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, as  88,000  of  them  are  said  to  have  emi- 
grated with  the  Helvetii  iu  u.o.  5>,  and  they 


possessed  several  towns,  of  which  the  most 
important  were  Augusta  {August)  and  Basilia 
{Basle  or  Bale). 

RX VENNA  (-ae :  (Northern  Italy)  Ravenna), 
au  important  town  in  Gallia  Cisalpiua,  on  tha 
river  Bedesis,  and  about  a  mile  from  the  sea, 
though  it  is  now  about  5  miles  in  the  interior, 
in  consequence  of  the  sea  having  receded  all 
along  this  coast.  Ravenna  was  situated  iu 
the  midst  of  marshes,  and  was  only  accessible 
in  one  direction  by  land,  probably  by  the  road 
leading  from  Ariminum.  It  was  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Thessaliaus  (Pelasgiaus), 
and  afterwards  to  have  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Umbriaus,  but  it  long  remained  an  in- 
significant place,  and  its  greatness  does  not 
begin  till  the  time  of  the  empire,  when  Au- 
gustus made  it  one  of  the  2  chief  stations  of 
the  Roman  fleet.  Ravenna  thus  suddenly  be- 
came one  of  the  most  important  places  in 
the  N.  of  Italy.  When  the  Roman  empire 
was  threatened  by  the  barbarians,  the  em- 
perors of  the  West  took  up  their  residence 
at  Ravenna,  which,  on  account  of  its  situa- 
tion and  fortifications,  was  regarded  as  im- 
pregnable. After  the  downfall  of  the  West- 
ern empire,  Theodoric  also  made  it  the  capi- 
tal of  his  kingdom;  and  after  the  overthrow 
of  the  Gothic  dominion  by  Narses,  it  became 
the  residence  of  the  exarchs,  or  the  governors 
of  the  Byzantine  empire  in  Italy,  tilf  the  Lom- 
bards took  the  town,  a.i>.  752. 

RfiATE  (-is:  Riett),  an  ancient  town  of  the 
Sabines  in  Central  Italy,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Aborigines  or  Pelasgians,was 
situated  on  the  Lacus  Veliuns  and  the  Via 
Salaria.  It  was  the  chief  place  of  assembly 
for  the  Sabines,  and  was  subsequently  a  prae- 
fectura  or  a  municipium.  The  valley  in  which 
Reate  was  situated  was  so  beautiful  that  it 
received  the  name  of  Tempe  ;  and  in  its  neigh- 
borhood is  the  celebrated  waterfall,  which  is 
now  known  under  the  name  of  the  fall  of 
Terni  or  the  Cascade  delle  Marmora. 

REDONES  (-nm),  a  people  in  the  interior 
of  Gallia  Lupduneusis,  whose  chief  town  way 
Condate  {Re tint*). 

REGILLUS  LACUS  (-i),  a  lake  in  Latinm, 
memorable  for  the  victory  pained  on  its  ban  ks 
by  the  Romans  over  the"  Latins,  n.c.  498.  It 
was  E.  of  Rome,  in  the  territory  of  Tusculum, 
and  between  Lavicum  and  Gabii ;  but  it  can 
not  be  identified  with  certainty  with  nny 
modern  lake. 

REGIUM  LEPIDI,  REGlUM  LEPIDUM, 
or  simply  REGIUM,  also  FORUM  LEPIDI 
{Reggio),  a  town  of  the  Boii  in  Gallia  Cisal- 
piua. 

REGULUS  (i),  the  name  of  a  family  of  the 
At  Ilia  <:ens.-— (1)  M.  Atii.iijb  Rf.c.iixs,  consul 
no.  NT,  conquered  the  Sallentini,  took  the 
town  of  Brundusium,  and  obtained  in  conse- 
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quence  the  honor  of  a  triumph.  Iu  250  he  was 
consul  a  second  time  with  L.  Manlius  Vnlso 
Longus.  The  2  consuls  defeated  the  Cartha- 
ginian fleet,  and  afterwards  landed  in  Africa 
with  a  large  force.  They  met  with  great  and 
striking  success  ;  and  after  Manlius  returned 
to  Rome  with  half  of  the  army,  Regulus  re- 
mained in  Africa  with  the  other  half,  and 
prosecuted  the  war  with  the  utmost  vigor. 
The  Carthaginian  generals,  Hasdruhal,  Bos- 
tar,  and  Hamilear,  withdrew  into  the  mount- 
ains, where  they  were  attacked  by  Regulus, 
and  defeated  with  great  loss.  The  Cartha- 
ginian troops  retired  within  the  walls  of  the 
city,  and  Regulus  now  overran  the  country 
without  opposition.  The  Carthaginians  in 
despair  sent  a  herald  to  Regulus  to  solicit 
peace ;  but  the  Roman  general  would  only 
grant  it  on  such  intolerable  terms  that  the 
Carthaginians  resolved  to  continue  the  war, 
and  hold  out  to  the  last.  A  Lacedaemonian 
named  Xanthippus  pointed  out  to  the  Car- 
thaginians that  their  defeat  was  owing  to  the 
incompetency  of  their  generals,  and  not  to 
the  superiority  of  the  Roman  arms.  Being 
placed  at  the  head  of  their  forces,  he  totally 
defeated  the  Romans,  and  took  Regulus  him- 
self prisoner  (255).  Regulus  remained  in  cap- 
tivity for  the  next  5  years,  till  250,  when  the 
Carthaginians,  after  their  defeat  by  the  pro- 
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consul  Metellus,  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  to 
solicit  peace,  or  at  least  an  exchange  of  pris- 
oners. They  allowed  Regulus  to  accompany 
the  embassadors  on  the  promise  that  he  would 
return  to  Carthage  if  their  proposals  were  de- 
clined. This  embassy  of  Regulus  is  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  stories  in  Roman  history. 
It  is  related  that  he  dissuaded  the  senate  from 
assenting  to  a  peace,  or  even  to  an  exchange 
of  prisoners,  and  that,  resisting  all  the  per- 
suasions of  his  friends  to  remain  in  Rome,  he 
returned  to  Carthage, where  a  martyr's  death 
awaited  him.  On  his  arrival  at  Carthage  he 
is  said  to  have  been  put  to  death  with  the 
most  excruciating  tortures.  When  the  news 
of  the  barbarous  death  of  Regulus  reached 
Rome, the  senate  is  said  to  have  given  Hamil- 
car and  Bostar,  2  of  the  noblest  Carthaginian 
prisoners,  to  the  family  of  Regulus,  who  re- 
venged themselves  by  putting  them  to  death 
with  cruel  torments.  But  many  writers  have 
supposed  that  this  tale  was  invented  in  order 
to  excuse  the  cruelties  perpetrated  by  the 
family  of  Regulus  on  the  Carthaginian  pris- 
oners committed  to  their  custody.  Regulus 
was  one  of  the  favorite  characters  of  early 
Roman  story.  Not  only  was  he  celebrated 
on  account  of  his  heroism  in  giving  the  senate 
advice  which  secured  him  a  martyr's  death, 
bnt  also  on  account  of  his  frugality  and  sim- 
plicity of  life.— (2)  C,  snruamed  Skkuani;s, 


consul  in  257, when  he  defeated  the  Carthagin- 
ian fleet  off  the  Liparean  islands,  and  obtain- 
ed possession  of  the  islands  of  Lipara  and 
Melite.  He  was  consul  a  second  time  in  250, 
with  L.  Manlius  Vulso.  This  Regulus  is  the 
first  Atilius  who  bears  the  surname  of  Ser- 
ranus. 

REMI  or  RHEMI  (-ornm),  one  of  the  most 
powerful  people  in  Gallia  Belirica,  inhabited 
the  country  throimh  which  the  Axona  flowed, 
and  were  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Nervii, 
on  the  S.E.  by  the  Veromandui,  on  the  E.  by 
the  Suessiones  and  Bellovaci,  and  on  the  W. 
by  the  Nervii.  They  formed  an  alliance  with 
Caesar,  when  the  rest  of  the  Belgae  made 
war  against  him,  n.c.  57.  Their  chief  town 
was  Durocortorum,  afterwards  called  Remi 
(Rhcimn). 

REMUS.     [Romolcb.] 

RESAINA,  RESAENA,  RESINA  (-ae  i 
Ras-el-Ain),  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Chaboras,  on  the  road  from 
t'arrae  to  Nisibis.  After  its  restoration  and 
fortification  by  Theodosius,  it  was  called 
Tiikodosiopolis. 

REUDIGNI  (-drum),  a  people  in  the  N. 
of  Germany,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Alois, 
N.  of  the  Langobardi. 

REX  (Re-is),  MARCIUS.  (1)  Q.,  praetor 
ti.o.  144,  built  the  aqueduct,  called  Aqua  Mar- 
cia.—(2)  Q.,  consul  in  lis,  founded  in  this 
.year  the  colony  of  Norbo  Martins  iu  Gaul.— 
(3)  Q.,  consul  in  08,  and  proconsul  in  Cilicia  in 
the  following  year.  Being  refused  a  triumph 
on  his  return  to  Rome,  he  remained  outside 
the  city  till  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy  broke 
out  in  03,  when  the  senate  sent  him  to'Faesu- 
lae  to  watch  the  movements  of  C.  Mallius  or 
Manlius,  Catiline's  general. 

RHA  (Volga),  a  great  river  of  Asia,  first 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  who  describes  it  as 
rising  in  the  N.  of  Sarmatia,  in  2  branches, 
Rha  Occidentalis  and  Rha  Orientalis  (the 
Volga  and  the  Kama),  after  the  junction  of 
which  it  flowed  S.W.,  forming  the  boundary 
between  Sarmatia  Asiatica  and  Scythia,  till 
near  the  Tanai's  (Don),  where  it  suddenly 
turns  to  the  S.E.,  and  falls  into  theN.W.  part 
of  the  Caspian. 

RHADAMANTHUS  (-i),  son  of  Zeus  (Jupi- 
ter) and  Europa,  and  brother  of  king  Minos 
of  Crete.  From  fear  of  his  brother  he  fled  to 
Ocaleain  Boeotia,  and  there  married  Alcmene. 
In  consequence  of  his  justice  throughout  life, 
he  became  after  his  death  one  of  the  judges 
in  the  lower  world. 

RIIAETIA  (-ae),  a  Roman  province  S.  of 
the  Danube,  was  originally  distinct  from  Vin- 
delicia, and  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the 
Helvetii,  on  the  E.  by  Noricum,  on  the  N.  by 
Vindelicia.  and  on  the  S.  by  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
thus  corresponding  to  the  Grisons in  Switzer- 
land, and  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Tyrol. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  first  century,  however, 
Vindelicia  was  added  to  the  province  of  Rhae- 
tia,  whence  Tacitus  speaks  of  Augusta  Vin- 
delicorum  as  situated  in  Rhaetia.  At  a  later 
time  Rhaetia  was  subdivided  into  2  provinces, 
Rhaetia  Prima  and  Rhaetia  Servnda,  the  for- 
mer of  which  answered  to  the  old  province  of 
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Rhaetia,  and  the  latter  to  that  of  Vindelicia. 
Rhaetia  was  a  very  mountainous  country, 
since  the  main  chain  of  the  Alps  ran  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  province.  These 
mountains  were  called  Alpes  Rhaeticae,  and 
extended  from  the  St.  Gothard  to  the  Orteler 
by  the  pass  of  the  Stelvio;  and  in  them  rose 
the  Genus  (Inn)  and  most  of  the  chief  rivers 
in  theN.  of  Italy,  such  as  the  Athesis  (Adige) 
and  the  Addua  (Adda).  The  original  inhab- 
itants of  the  country,  the  Khaki  i,  are  said  by 
most  ancient,  writers  to  have  been  Tuscans, 
who  were  driven  out  of  the  N.  of  Italy  by  the 
invasion  of  the  Celts,  and  who  took  refuse  in 
this  mountainous  district  under  a  leader  called 
Rhaetus.     They  were  a  brave  and  warlike 

Eeople,  and  caused  the  Romans  much  trouble 
y  their  marauding  incursions  into  Gaul  and 
the  N.  of  Italy.  They  were  not  subdued  by 
the  Romans  till  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and 
they  offered  a  brave  and  desperate  resistance 
against  both  Drusus  and  Tiberius,  who  finally 
conquered  them.  Rhaetia  was  then  formed 
into  a  Roman  province,  to  which  Vindelicia 
was  afterwards  added,  as  has  been  already 
stated.  The  only  town  in  Rhaetia  of  any  im- 
portance was  Tridentincm  (Trent). 

RIlAGAE  (-arum:  7fa?',Ru.  S.E.  of  Tehran), 
the  greatest  city  of  Media,  lay  in  the  extreme 
N.  of  Great  Media,  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  mount- 
ains (Caspir.s  M.)  which  border  the  S.  shores 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  aud  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
great  pass  through  those  mountains  called  the 
Caspiae  Pylae.  It  was  therefore  the  key  of 
Media  towards  Parthia  and  Hyrcania.  Hav- 
ing been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  it  was 
restored  by  Seleucns  Nicator,  and  named 
Euiiopus.  Iu  the  Parthian  wars  it  was  again  j 
destroyed,  but  it  was  rebuilt,  by  Arsaces,  and  | 
called "Aesaoia.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was 
still  a  great  citv  under  its  original  name, 
slightly  altered  (Rat);  and  it  was  finally  de- 
stroyed by  the  Tartars  in  the  12th  century. 

RHAMNUS  (-untis:  Obrio  Ka-stro),  adenitis 
in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Aeantis, 
which  derived  its  name  from  the  rhamnus,  a 
kind  of  prickly  shrub.  Hhamnus  was  situated 
on  a  small  rocky  peninsula  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Attica,  60  stadia" from  Marathon.  It  possessed 
a  celebrated  temple  of  Nemesis,  who  is  hence 
called  by  the  Latiu  poets  Rhamnusia  dea  or 
vinio. 

RHAMPSINITUS  (-i),  one  of  the  ancient 
kimrs  of  Eirvpt,  succeeded  Proteus,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Cheops.  Rhampsinitus  belongs 
to  the  20th  dynasty,  and  is  known  in  inscrip- 
tions by  the  name  of  llamessu  ycter-kek-pen. 
RHEA  (-ae),  an  ancient  Greek  goddes-.  np- 
pears  to  have  been  a  goddess  of  tbe  earth.   She 

is  represented  as  a  daughter  of  Uranus  and  Ge, 
and  the  wife  of  Cronos  (Saturn),  by  whom  she 
became  the  mother  of  Hestia  (Vesta),  Demeter 

(Ceres),  Hera  (Juno),  Hades  (Pluto),  Poseidon 

(Neptune),  and  Zeus  (Jupiter).  Cronos  de- 
voured all  his  children  by  Rhea,  but  when  she 

was  on  the  point  of  giving  birth  to  Zeus,  -he 

went  to  Lyetns.  in  Crete,  by  the  advice  of  her 

parents.  When  Zeus  was  bom  she  piTi 

nos  a  stone  wrapped  up  like  an  infant,  which 

the  god  swallowed,  supposing  it  to  be  his  child. 

Crete  was  undoubtedly  the  earliest  scat  of 
S 


the  worship  of  Rhea,  though  many  other 
parts  of  Greece  laid  claim  to  the  honor  of  be- 
ing the  birthplace  of  Zeus.  Rhea  was  after- 
wards identified  by  the  Greeks  in  Asia  Minor 
with  the  great  Asiatic  goddess  known  under 
the  name  of  "the  Great  Mother,"  or  "the 
Mother  of  the  Gods,"  and  also  bearing  other 
names,  such  as  Cybele,  Agdistis,  Dindymene, 
etc.  Hence  her  worship  became  of  a  wild 
aud  enthusiastic  character,  and  various  East- 
ern rites  were  added  to  it,  which  soon  spread 
through  the  whole  of  Greece.  From  the  or- 
giastic nature  of  these  rites  her  worship  be- 
came closely  connected  with  that  of  Dionysus 
(Bacchus).  Under  the  name  of  Cybele  her 
worship  was  universal  in  Phrygia.  Under 
the  name  of  Agdistis  she  was  Worshiped  with 
great  solemnity  at  Pessinus,  in  Galatia,  which 
town  was  regarded  as  the  principal  seat  of 
her  worship.  Under  different  names  wo 
might  trace  the  worship  of  Rhea  as  far  as 
the  Euphrates,  and  even  Bactriana.  She  was, 
in  fact,  the  great  goddess  of  the  Eastern 
world,  and  we  find  her  worshiped  there  un- 
der a  variety  of  forms  aud  names.  As  re- 
gards the  Romans,  they  had  from  the  earliest 
times  worshiped  Jupiter  aud  his  mother  Ops, 
the  wife  of  Saturn,  who  seems  to  have  been 
identical  with  Rhea.  In  all  European  coun- 
tries Rhea  was  conceived  to  be  accompanied 
bv  the  Curetes,  who  are  inseparably  connect- 
ed with  the  birth  and  bringing  up  of  Zeus  in 
Crete;  and  in  Phrygia,  by  the  Corybantes, 
Atys,  and  Agdistis.  The  Coxybantes  were 
her  enthusiastic  priests,  who  with  drums, 
cymbals,  horns,  and  in  full  armor,  performed 
their  orgiastic  dances  in  the  forests  and  on 
the  mountains  of  Phrygia.  In  Rome  the 
Galli  were  her  priests.  The  lion  was  sacred 
to  her.  In  works  of  art  she  is  usually  repre- 
sented seated  on  a  throne,  adorned  with  a 
mural  crown,  from  which  a  veil  hangs  down. 
Lions  appear  crouching  on  the  right  and  left 
of  her  throne,  and  sometimes  she  is  seen  rid- 
ing in  a  chariot  drawn  by  lions. 


Rhea,  or  Cybele.     (From  a  Roman  Lamp.) 

RHlA  SILVIA.     [KoMn.rs.] 
R HE  DUNES.     [Reikis  ku.] 
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RHEGIUM  (-i :  Reggio),  a  celebrated  Greek 
town  on  the  coast  of  Bruttium,  in  the  S.  of 
Italy,  was  situated  on  the  Fretuin  Siculum, 
or  the  strait  which  separates  Italy  and  Sicily. 
Rhegium  was  fouuded  about  the  beginning 
of  tlie  first  Messenian  war,  b.c.  743,  by  Aeo- 
lian Chalcidians  from  Euboea  and  by  Doric 
Messenians,  who  had  quitted  their  native 
country  on  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
between  Sparta  and  Messenia.  Even  before 
the  Persian  wars  Rhegium  was  sufficiently 
powerful  to  send  3000  of  its  citizens  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Tarentiues,  and  in  the  time 
of  the  elder  Dionysius  it  possessed  a  fleet  of 
SO  ships  of  war.  This  monarch,  having  been 
offended  bv  the  inhabitants,  took  the  city 
and  treated  it  with  the  greatest  severity. 
Rhegium  never  recovered  its  former  great- 
ness, though  it  still  continued  to  be  a  place 
of  considerable  importance.  The  Rhegians 
having  applied  to  Rome  for  assistance  when 
Pyrrhus  was  in  the  S.  of  Italy,  the  Romans 
placed  In  the  town  a  garrison  of  4000  soldiers, 
who  had  been  levied  among  the  Latin  colo- 
nies la  Campania.  These  troops  seized  the 
town  in  279,  killed  or  expelled  the  male  in- 
habitants, and  took  possession  of  their  wives 
aud  children.  The  Romans  were  too  much 
engaged  at  the  time  with  their  war  against 
Pyrrhus  to  take  notice  of  this  outrage;  but 
when  Pyrrhus  was  driven  out  of  Italy  they 
took  signal  vengeance  upon  these  Campa- 
nians,  and  restored  the  surviving  Rhegians 
to  their  city.  -Rhenium  was  the  place  from 
which  persons  usually  crossed  over  to  Sicily, 
but  the  spot  at  which  they  embarked  was 
called  Column  a  Rhkgina  {Torre  di  Carallo), 
and  was  loo  stadia  N.  of  the  town. 

RHKNEA  (-ae),  anciently  called  Ortygia  and 
CeladiiHxa,  an  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea  and 
one  of  the  Cyclades,\V.  of  Delos,  from  which 
it  was  divided  by  a  narrow  strait  only  4  sta- 
dia in  width. 

R1IENUS  (-i).  (1)  (Rhein  in  German,  Rhine 
in  English),  one  of  the  great  rivers  in  Europe, 
forming  in  ancient  times  the  boundary  be- 
tween Gaul  and  Germany,  rises  in  Mount 
AdulM  {SLGothard),  not  far  from  the  sources 
of  the  Rhone,  and  flows  first  in  a  W.-ly  direc- 
tion, passing  through  the  Lacus  Brigantinus 
{Lake  of  Constance)  till  it  reaches  Basilia 
(BaMe),  where  it  takes  a  N.-ly  direction,  and 
eventually  flows  into  the  ocean  by  several 
mouths.  'The  ancients  spoke  of  2  main  arms 
into  which  the  Rhine  was  divided  on  enter- 
ing the  territory  of  the  Batavi,  of  which  the 
one  on  the  E.  continued  to  bear  the  name  of 
Rhenns,  while  that  on  the  W.,  into  which  the 
Mosa  (Maas  or  Meuse)  flowed,  was  called  Va- 
halis  (Waal).  After  Drums,  in  n.o.  12,  had 
connected  the  Flevo  Lacus  (Zuyder-Zee)  with 
the  Rhine  by  means  of  a  canal  (in  making 
which  he  probably  made  use  of  the  bed  of  the 
Yssel),  we  find  meution  of  3  months  of  the 
Rhine.  Of  these  the  names,  as  given  by 
Pliny,  are— on  the  W.,  Helium  (the  Vahalis  of 
other  writers)  j  in  the  centre,  Rhenns ;  and 
on  the  E.,  Flevum ;  but  at  a  later  time  we 
again  find  mention  of  only  2  months.  The 
Rhine  is  described  by  the  ancients  as  a  broad, 
vapid,  aud  deep  river.    It  receives  many  trib- 


utaries, of  which  the  most  important  are  the 
Mosella  (Moselle)  and  Mosa  (Maas  or  Meuse) 
on  the  left,  aud  the  Nicer  (Xeckar),  Moeuns 
(Main),  aud  Luppia  (Lijrpc)  on  the  right.  Its 
whole  course  amounts  to  about  950  miles. 
The  inundations  of  the  Rhine  near  its  mouth 
are  mentioned  by  the  ancients.  Caesar  was 
the  first  Roman  general  who  crossed  the 
Rhine.  He  threw  a  bridge  of  boats  across 
the  river,  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Cologne.— (2)  (Reno),  a  tributary  of  the  Padus 
(Po)  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  near  Bouonia,  on  a 
small  island  of  which  Octavian,  Antony,  and 
Lepidus  formed  the  celebrated  triumvirate. 

RHESUS  (-i).  (1)  A  river-god  in  Bithynia, 
one  of  the  sous  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys.— (2) 
Son  of  king  Eioneus  in  Thrace,  marched  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Trojans  in  their  war 
with  the  Greeks.  An  oracle  had  declared 
that  Troy  would  never  be  taken  if  the  snow- 
white  horses  of  Rhesus  should  once  drink 
the  water  of  the  Xauthus  and  feed  upon  the 
grass  of  the  Trojan  plain.  But  as  soon  as 
Rhesus  had  reached  the  Trojan  territory,  and 
had  pitched  his  tents  late  at  night,  Ulysses 
and  Diomedes  penetrated  into  his  camp,  slew 
Rhesus  himself,  and  carried  oft' his  horses. 

RHIANUS  (-i)  of  Crete,  a  distinguished 
Alexandrian  poet  and  grammarian,  flourish- 
ed b.c.  222. 

RHINOCOLUR  A  or  RHINOCORUR A  ( Ku- 
lat-cl-Arish),  the  frontier  town  of  Egypt  and 
Palestine,  lay  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  brook  (El-Arish)  which 
was  the  boundary  between  the  countries, 
and  which  is  called  in  Scripture  the  River  of 
Egypt. 

RHIPAEI  MONTES  (-drum),  the  name  of 
a  lofty  range  of  mountains  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  earth,  respecting  which  there  are 
diverse  statements  in  the  ancient  writers. 
The  name  seems  to  have  been  given  by  the 
Greek  poets  quite  indefinitely  to  all  the 
mountains  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  Thus  the  Rhipaei  Montes  are 
sometimes  called  the  Hyperborei  Montes. 
[llYi'KKiiouia.]  The  later'geographical  writ- 
ers place  the  Rhipaean  mountains  N.E.  of 
Mount  Alaunus  on  the  frontiers  of  Asiatic  Sar- 
matia,  and  state  that  the  TanaTs  rises  in  these 
mountains.  According  to  this  account  the 
Rhipaean  mountains  may  be  regarded  as  a 
western  branch  of  the  Ural  Mountains. 

RHIUM  (-i :  Castello  di  Morea),  a  promon- 
tory in  Achaia,  opposite  to  the  promontory 
of  Antirrhium  (Castello  di  Romelia),  on  the 
borders  of  Aetolia  and  Locris,  with  which  it 
formed  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  Corinthian 
gulf,  which  strait  is  now  called  the  Little  Dar- 
danelles. 

RH0DA  or  RH5DUS  (-ae  or  i:  Rozas), 
a  Greek  emporium  on  the  coast  of  the  Indi- 
getae  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  founded  by 
the  Rhodians,  and  subsequently  occupied  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Massilia. 

RHOdXNUS  (-i :  Rhone),  one  of  the  chief 
rivers  of  Gaul,  rises  in  Mount  Adidas,  on  the 
Pennine  Alps,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the 
Rhine,  flows  first  in  a  W.-ly  direction,  and 
after  passing  through  the  Lacus  Lemanus 
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tiirns  to  the  S.,  passes  by  the  towns  of  Lug- 
dunuin,  Vienna,  Avenio,  and  Arelate,  receives 
several  tributaries,  and  Anally  falls  by  several 

mouths  into  the  Sinus  (iallicus  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  Rhone  is  a  very  rapid  river, 
and  its  upward  navigation  is  therefore  diffi- 
cult, though  it  is  navigable  for  large  vessels 
a*  nigh  as  Lugdunum  {Lyon),  and  by  means 
of  the  Arar  still  farther  north. 

RHODE.     [Riionos,] 

RHODIUS  (-1  :  prob.  the  brook  of  the  Dar- 
danellet),  a  small  river  of  the  Troad,  mention- 
ed both  by  Homer  and  Hesiod.  It  rose  on 
the  lower* slopes  of  Mount  Ida,  and  flowed 
N.W.  into  the  Hellespont,  between  Abydtis 
and  Dardauus,  after  receiving  the  Sellers  from 
the  \Y. 

RHODQPE  (-es),  one  of  the  highest  ranges 
of  mountains  in  Thrace,  extending  from 
Mount  Scomius,  E.  of  the  river  Nestus  and 
the  boundaries  of  Macedonia,  in  a  S.E.-ly  di- 
rection almost  down  to  the  coast.  It  is  high- 
est in  its  northern  part,  and  is  thickly  covered 
with  wood.  Rhodope,  like  the  rest  of  Thrace, 
waa  sacred  to  Dionysus  (Bacchus). 

RHODOPIS  (-Idis),  a  celebrated  Greek 
courtesan,  of  Thraciau  origin,  was  a  fellow- 
slave  with  the  poet  Aesop,  both  of  them  be- 
longing to  the  Samiau  Iadmon.  She  after- 
wards became  the  property  of  Xauthus,  anoth- 
er Samian,  who  carried  her  to  Naucratis  in 
Egypt,  in  the  reign  of  Amasis,  and  at  this 
great  sea-port  she  carried  on  the  trade  of  an 
hetaera  for  the  benefit  of  her  master.  While 
thus  employed,  Charaxus,  the  brother  of  the 
poetess  Sappho,  who  had  come  to  Naucratis 
as  a  merchant,  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  ran- 
somed her  from  slavery  for  a  large  sum  of 
money.  She  was  in  consequence  attacked  by 
Sappho  in  a  poem.  She  continued  to  live  at 
Naucratis.  and  with  the  tenth  part  of  her  gains 
she  dedicated  at  Delphi  10  iron  spits,  which 
were  seen  by  Herodotus.  She  is  called  Rho- 
dopis  by  Herodotus,  but  Sappho  in  her  poem 
spoke  of  her  under  the  name  of  Doricha.  It 
is  therefore  probable  that  Doricha  was  her  real 
name,  and  that  she  received  that  of  Rhodopis, 
which  signifies  the  "rosy-cheeked,"  on  ac- 
count of  her  beauty. 

RH3DOS,  sometimes  called  RHODE  (-es), 
daughter  of  Poseidon  (Neptune)  and  Helia,  or 
of  Helios  (8ol)  and  Amphitrite,  or  of  Poseidon 
and  Aphrodite  (Venus),  or  lastly  of  Oceanus. 
From  her  the  island  of  Rhodes  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  ;  and  in  this  island  she  bore 
to  Helios  7  sons. 

RH5DUS  (-i:  Rhodo*,  Rhodes),  the  most 
easterly  island  of  the  Aegsean,  or,  more  spe- 
ciricallv.  of  the  Carpathian  sea,  lies  off  the  S. 
coast  ofCaria,  due  s.  of  the  promontory  of 
Cynossema  (('.  Aleupo).  at  the  distance  of 
abont  12  geog.  miles.  Its  length,  from  N.H. 
to  S.W.,  is  about  45  miles;  its  greatest  breadth 
about  '20  to  '25.  In  early  times  it  was  called 
Aethraea  and  Ophiusss,  and  several  other 
names.  There  are  various  mythological  stories 
about  its  origin  and  peopling.  Its  Hellenic 
colonization  is  ascribed  to  Tlepolcmus,  the 
son  of  Heresies,  before  the  Trojan  war,  and 
after  that  war  to  Althaemenes.  Homer  men- 
tions the  3  Dorian  settlements  in  Rhodes, 


namely,  Lindus,  Ialysus,  and  Camirn- 
these  cities,  with  Cos,  C'nidus,  and  Halicarnas- 
sus,  formed  the  Dorian  Hexapolis,  which  was 
established,  from  a  period  of  unknown  Antiq- 
uity, in  the  S.VV.  corner  of  Asia  Minor. 
Rhodes  soon  became  a  great  maritime  state, 
or  rather  confederacy,  the  island  being  par- 
celed out  between  the  3  cities  above  men- 
tioned. The  Rhodians  made  distant  voyage*, 
and  founded  numerous  colonies.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Rhodes 
was  one  of  those  Dorian  maritime  states 
which  were  subject  to  Athens  j  but  in  the  20th 
year  of  the  war,  n.o.  41'2,  it  joined  the  Spartan 
alliance,  and  the  oligarchical  party.which  had 
been  depressed,  and  their  leaders,  the  Erati- 
dae,  expelled,  recovered  their  former  power, 
under  Dorieus.  In  40S  the  new  capital,  called 
Rhodus,  was  built,  and  peopled  from  the  3 
ancient  cities  of  Ialysus,  Lindas,  and  Cami- 

1  rus.  At  the  Macedonian  conquest  the  Rho- 
dians submitted  to  Alexander,  but  upon  his 
death  expelled  the  Macedonian  garrison.  In 
the  ensuing  wars  they  formed  au  alliance  with 
Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  and  their  city, 
Rhodes,  successfully  endured  a  most  famous 

;  siege  by  the  forces  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 

I  who  at  length,  in  admiration  of  the  valor  of 
the  besieged,  presented  them  with  the  engines 

1  he  had  used  against  the  city,  from  the  sale  of 
which  they  defrayed  the  cost  of  the  celebrated 

:  Colossus.  At  length  they  came  into  connec- 
tion with  the  Romans,  whose  alliance  they 

i  joined,  with  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  in 
the  war  against  Philip  IIL  of  Macedon.  In 
the  ensuing  war  with  Antiochns  the  Rho- 
dians gave  the  Romans  great  aid  with  their 
fleet;  and,  in  the  subsequent  partitiou  of  the 
Syrian  possessions  of  Asia  Minor,  they  were 
rewarded  by  the  supremacy  of  S.  Caria,  where 
they  had  had  settlements  from  an  early  period. 
A  temporary  interruption  of  their  "alliance 
with  Rome  was  caused  by  their  espousing  the 
cause  of  Perseus,  for  which  they  were  severe- 
ly punished,  16S;  but  they  recovered  the  fa- 
vor of  Rome  by  the  important  naval  aid  they 
rendered  in  the  Mithridatic  war.  In  the  civil 
wars  they  took  part  with  Caesar,  and  suffered 
in  consequence  from  Cassias,  4'2,  but  were 
afterwards  compensated  for  their  losse<  by 
the  favor  of  Antouius.  They  were  at  length 
deprived  of  their  independence  by  Claudius; 
and  their  prosperity  received  its  final  blow 
from  an  earthquake,  which  laid  the  city  of 
Rhodes  in  ruins,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  ,\.n.  156. 

RHOECUS  (-i).  (1)  A  Centanr,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  Hylaeus,  pursued  Atalanta  in 
Arcadia,  but  was" killed  by  her  with  an  arrow. 
The  Roman  poetfl  call  him  RhoetVS,  and  re- 
late that  he  was  wounded  at  the  nuptials  of 
Piritbous.— (2)  Son  of  Phileas  or  Philaeus,  of 
Samoa,  an  architect  and  statuary,  flourished 
about  n.o.  640.  He  invented  the  art  of  cast- 
ing statues  in  bronze  and  iron. 

RHOKTlUH  (-i  :  C.  Jrttepek  or  Karbieri),  a 
promontory,  or  a  strip  of  rocky  coast,  break- 
ing into  several  promontories,  in  ftfysia,  on 
the  Hellespont,  near  Aeantium.  with  a  town 
of  the  same  name  (prob.  /'«fc«>  CMro). 

i      RHOETUS.     (1)  A  Centaur.     [RaOMOBj 
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—(2)  One  of  the  giants  who  was  slain  by 
Dionysus ;  he  is  usually  called  Eurytus. 

RHOXOLANI  or  ROXOLANI  (-6rum),  a 
warlike  people  in  European  Sarmatia,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Palus  Maeotis,  and  between  the 
Borysthenes  and  the  Tanals,  usually  supposed 
to  he  the  ancestors  of  the  modern  Russians. 

RIIYNDlCUS  (-i:  Edrenos),  or  Lyocs,  a 
considerable  river  of  Asia  Minor.  Rising  in 
Mount  Dindymene,  opposite  to  the  sources 
of  the  Ilermus,  it  flows  N.  through  Phrygia, 
then  turns  N.W.,  then  W.,  and  then  N.  through 
the  lake  Apolloniatis,  into  the  Propontis. 
From  the  point  where  it  left  Phrygia,  it  form- 
ed the  boundary  of  Mysia  and  B'ithynia. 

RHYPES,  one  of  the  12  cities  of  Achaia, 
situated  between  Aegium  and  Patrae.  It  was 
destroyed  by  Augustus,  and  its  inhabitants 
removed  to  Patrae. 

RIIYTIUM  (-i),  a  town  in  Crete,  mentioned 
by  Homer. 

RlCIMER  (-C-ris),  the  Roman  "  King-Mak- 
er," was  the  son  of  a  Suevian  chief,  and  was 
brought  up  at  the  court  of  Valeutinian  III. 
In  a.i>.  472  he  took  Rome  by  storm,  and  died 
40  days  afterwards. 

ROBIGUS  or  ROBIGO  (-i  or  Inis),  is  de- 
scribed by  some  Latin  writers  as  a  divinity 
worshiped  for  the  purpose  of  averting  blight 
or  too  great  heat  from  the  young  corn-fields. 
The  festival  of  the  Robigafia  was  celebrated 
on  the  25th  of  April,  and  was  said  to  have 
been  instituted  by  Nmna. 

ROBUS  (-i),  a  fortress  in  the  territory  of 
the  Rauraci,  in  Gallia  Belgica. 

ROMA  (-ae :  Rome),  the  capital  of  Italy  and 
of  the  world,  was  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Tiber,  on  the  N.W.  confines  of  Lati- 
hm,  about  16  miles  from  the  sea.  Rome  is 
said  to  have  been  a  colony  from  Alba  Longs, 
and  to  have  been  founded  by  Romaics  about 
i*.o.  753.  [RoMur.cs.]  All  tradi lions  agree 
that  the  original  city  comprised  only  the 
Mons  Palatini!*  or  Palatiam,  and  some  por- 
tion of  the  ground  immediately  below  it.  It 
was  surrounded  by  walls,  and  was  built  in  a 
square  form,  whence  it  was  called  Roma  Qua- 
drata.  On  the  neighboring  hills  there  also 
existed  from  the  earliest  times  settlements 
of  Sabinesand  Etruscans.  The  Sabine  town, 
probably  called  Qnirium,  and  inhabited  by 
Quirites",  was  situated  on  the  hills  to  the  N. 
of  the  Palatine,  that  is,  the  Quin'nalis  and 
Capitolinus,  or  Capitolium,  on  the  latter  of 
which  hills  was  the  Sabine  Arx  or  citadel. 
According  to  traditions,  the  Sabines  were 
united  with  the  Romans,  or  Latins,  in  the 
reign  of  Romulus,  and  thus  was  formed  one 
people,  under  the  name  of  "Populus  Roma- 
nus(et)  Quirites."  The  Etruscans  were  settled 
on  Mons  Caelius,  and  extended  over  Mons  Cis- 
piius  and  Mons  Oppias,  which  are  part  of  the 
Esquiline.  These  Etruscans  were  at  an  early 
period  incorporated  in  the  Roman  state,  but 
were  compelled  to  abandon  their  seats  on  the 
hills,  and  to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  plains 
between  theCaelius  and  the  Esquiline, whence 
the  Vicus  Tuscus  derived  its  name.  Under  the 
kings  the  city  rapidly  grew  in  population  and 
iu  size.    Ancus  Martius  added  the  Mons  A  ven- 


tinus  to  the  city.  The  same  king  also  built 
a  fortress  on  the  Janicuhis,  a  hill  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Tiber,  as  a  protection  against  the 
Etruscans,  and  connected  it  with  the  city  by 
means  of  the  Pons  Sublicius.  Rome  was  still 
further  improved  and  enlarged  by  Tarquinius 
Priscus  and  Servius  Tullius.  The  completion 
of  the  city,  however,  was  ascribed  to  Servius 
Tullius.  This  king  added  the  Mom  Vimina- 
lis  and  Mons  Esquilimis,  and  surrounded  the 
whole  city  with  a  line  of  fortifications,  which 
comprised  all  the  seven  hills  of  Rome  (Pala- 
tini^, Capitoluntx,  Qairinalis,  Caeh'us,  Aven< 
tinus,  Viininalis,  Esquilinus).  Hence  Rome 
was  called  Urbs  Septicollin.  These  fortifica- 
tions were  about  7  miles  in  circumference.  In 
h.o.  390  Rome  was  entirely  destroyed  by  tho 
Gauls,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  houses  on 
the  Palatine.  On  the  departure  of  the  bar- 
barians it  was  rebuilt  in  great  haste  and  con- 
fusion, without  any  attention  to  regularity, 
and  with  narrow  and  crooked  streets.  After 
the  conquest  of  the  Carthaginians  and  of  the 
monarchs  of  Macedonia  and  Syria,  the  city 
began  to  be  adorned  with  many  public  build- 
ings and  handsome  private  houses;  and  it  was 
still  further  embellished  by  Augustus,  who 
used  to  boast  that  he  had  [band  the  city  of 
brick  and  had  left  it  of  marble.  The  great  fire 
at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Nero  (a.i>.  64)  destroy- 
ed two  thirds  of  the  city.  Nero  availed  him- 
self of  this  opportunity  to  indulge  his  passion 
for  building;  and  the  city  now  assumed  a  still 
more  regular  and  stately  appearance.  The 
emperor  Aurelian  surrounded  Rome  with  new 
walls,  which  embraced  the  city  of  Servius 
Tullius  and  all  the  suburbs  which  had  subse- 
quently grown  up  around  it,  such  as  the  M. 
Janievlus  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and 
the  Collis  Hortulorum, or  M.  Pinrianus,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  to  the  N.  of  the  Quiii- 
nalis.  The  walls  of  Aurelian  were  about  11 
miles  in  circumference.  They  were  restored 
by  Honorius,  and  were  also  partly  rebuilt  by 
Belisarius.  Rome  was  divided  by  Servius 
Tullius  into  4  Regiones  or  districts,  corre- 
sponding to  the  4  city  tribes.  Their  names 
were:  1,  Suburana, comprehending  the  space 
from  the  Subura  to  the  Caelius,  both  inclu- 
sive ;  2,  Esquilina,  comprehending  the  Esqui- 
line hill ;  3,  Collina,  extending  over  the  Quiri- 
nal  and  Viminal ;  4,  Palatina,  comprehend- 
ing the  Palatine  hill.  The  Capitoline,  as  the 
seat  of  the  gods,  and  the  Aventine,  were  not 
included  in  these  Regiones.  These  Regiones 
were  again  subdivided  into  27  Sacella  Argae- 
orum,  which  were  probably  erected  where 
two  streets  (compita)  crossed  each  other.  The 
division  of  Servius  Tullius  into  4  Regiones 
remained  unchanged  till  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus, who  made  a  fresh  division  of  the  city  into 
14  Regiones,  viz. :  I,  Porta  Capena;  2,  Caeli- 
montium;  3,  Isis  et  Serapis;  4,  Via  Sacra; 
5,  Esquilina  cum  Colle  Viminali;  6,  Alta  Se- 
mita ;  7,  Via  Lata ;  S,  Forum,  Romanum ;  9, 
Circus  Flaminius;  10,  Palatium;  11,  Circus 
Maximus;  12,  IHscina  Publica;  13,  Aventinus; 
and,  14,  Trans  Tiberim,  the  only  region 
on  the  risjht  bank  of  the  river.  Each  of 
these  Regiones  was  subdivided  into  a  certain 
number  of  Vici,  analogous  to  the  Sacella  of 
Servius  Tullius.     The  houses  were  divided 
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Home :  Bird's-eye  View  of  the  Forum  from  the  Capitol. 


into  2  different  classes,  called  respectively 
dovn/x  and  inmrfae.  The  former  were  the 
dwellings  of  the  Roman  nobles,  correspond- 
ing to  t lie  modern  palaz/i  ;  the  latter  were 
the  habitations  of  the  middle  and  lower  chas- 
es. Bach  insula  contained  several  apartments 
or  sets  of  apartments,  which  were  let  to  dif- 
ferent families;  and  it  was  frequently  sur- 
rounded with  shops.  The  number  of  insulae 
of  course  greatly  exceeded  that  of  the  doini. 
It  is  stated  that  there  were  4G,60'2  insulae  at 


Rome,  but  only  1790  donms.  We  learn  from 
the  Monument'um  Ancyranum  that  the  plehs 
urbana.  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  was  ii20,000. 
This  did  not  include  the  women,  nor  the  sen- 
ators nor  knights:  BO  that  the  free  popula- 
tion could  not  have  been  less  than  660.000. 
To  this  number  we  must  add  the  slaves,  who 
must  have  been  at  least  as  numerous  as  thr> 
free  population.  Consequently  the  whole 
population  of  Rome  In  the  time  of  Augustus 
must  hare  been  at  lea.-t  1,800,000,  and  in  all 
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probability  greatly  exceeded  that  number. 
Moreover,  as  we  know  that  the  city  continued 
to  increase  in  size  and  population  down  to 
the  time  of  Vespasian  and  Trajan,  we  shall 
not  be  far  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  city 
contained  nearly  2  millions  oflnhabitants  iii 
the  reigns  of  those  emperors.  The  Aqueducts 
CAqtuuduetu$)  supplied  Rome  with  an  abun- 
dance of  pure  water  from  the  hills  which  sur- 
round the  Campagna.  The  Romans  at  first 
had  recourse  to  the  Tiber  and  to  wells  sunk 
In  the  city.  It  was  not  till  n.o.  313  that  the 
first  aqueduct  was  constructed,  but  their  num- 
ber was  gradually  increased,  till  they  amount- 
ed to  14  in  the  time  of  Procopius,  that  is,  the 
6th  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

ROMULEA  (-ae),  an  ancient  town  of  the 
Ilirpini  in  Saniuium,  on  the  road  from  Bene- 
ventum  to  Tarentum. 

ROMULUS  (-i),  the  founder  of  the  city  of 
Rome,  must  not  he  regarded  as  a  real  per- 
sonage. The  stories  about  him  are  mythical. 
According  to  the  common  legend,  Romulus 
and  Remus  were  the  sons  of  Rhea  Silvia  by 
Mars.  Silvia  was  the  daughter  of  Numitor 
(a  descendant  of  lulus,  the  son  of  Aeneas), 
who  had  been  excluded  from  the  throne  of 
Alba  Longa  by  his  brother,  Amulius ;  and  as 
Silvia  was  a  vestal  virgin,  she  and  her  twin 
offspring  were  coudemned  to  be  drowned  in 
the  Tiber.  The  cradle  in  which  the  children 
were  exposed  having  stranded,  they  were 
suckled  by  a  she-wolf,  which  carried  them  to 
her  den, where  they  were  discovered  by  Faus- 
tulus,  the  king's  shepherd,  who  took  the  chil- 
dren to  his  own  house,  ami  gave  them  into 
the  care  of  his  wife,  Acca  Larentia.  When 
they  were  grown  up,  Romulus  and  Remus  left 
Alba  to  found  a  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 
A  st  rife  arose  bet  ween  the  brothers  as  to  where 
the  city  should  he  built,  and  after  whose  name 
it  should  be  called,  in  which  Remus  was  slain 
by  his  brother.  As  soon  as  the  city  was  built, 
Romulus  found  his  people  too  few  in  numbers. 
He  therefore  set  apart,  on  the  Capitoline  hill, 
an  asylum,  or  sanctuary,  in  which  homicides 
and  runaway  slaves  might  take  refuge.  The 
city  thus  became  rilled  with  men,  but  they 
wanted  women.  Romulus  therefore  pro- 
claimed that  games  were  to  be  celebrated  in 
honor  of  the  god  Cousus,  and  invited  his 
neighbors,  the  Latins  and  Sabines,  to  the  fes- 
tival, during  which  the  Roman  youths  rushed 
upon  their  guests,  and  carried  oft* the  virgins. 
This  produced  a  war  bet  ween  the  two  nations; 
but  during  a  long  and  desperate  battle  the 
Sabine  women  rushed  in  between  the  armies, 
and  prayed  their  husbands  and  fathers  to  be 
reconciled.  Their  prayer  was  heard  ;  the  two 
people  not  only  made  peace,  but  agreed  to 
form  only  one  nation.  But  this  union  did 
not  last  long.  Titus  Tatius,  the  Sabine  king, 
who  reigned  conjointly  with  Romulus,  was 
slain  at  a  festival  at  Lavinium  by  some  Lau- 
rentines,  to  whom  he  had  refused  satisfaction 
for  outrages  which  had  been  committed  by 
his  kinsmen.  Henceforward  Romulus  ruled 
alone  over  both  Romans  and  Sabines.  After 
reigning  37  years,  he  was  at  length  taken  away 
from  the  world  by  his  father,  Mars,  who 
carried  him  up  to  heaven  in  a  fiery  chariot. 


Shortly  afterwards  he  appeared  in  more  than 
mortal  beauty  to  Julius  Proculus,  and  bade 
him  tell  the  Romans  to  worship  him  as  their 
guardian  god,  under  the  name  of  Quirinus. 
Siuh  was  the  glorified  end  of  Romulus  in  the 
genuine  legend;  but,  according  to  another 
tale,  the  senators,  discontented  with  the  ty- 
rannical rule  of  their  king,  murdered  him  dur- 
ing the  gloom  of  a  tempest,  cut  up  his  body, 
and  carried  home  the  mangled  pieces  under 
their  robes. 
ROMULUS    AUGUSTULUS.      [Augustu- 

LUB.] 

ROMULUS  S1LVIUS.     [Silvics.] 

ROSCIANUM  (-i:  Rossano),  a  fortress  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Bruttium  between  Thurii  and 
Pa  tern  um. 

ROSCIUS.  (1)  L.,  a  Roman  embassador 
sent  to  Fldenae  in  B.O.  438. —  (2)  Skx.,  of 
Ameria,  a  town  in  Umbria,  accused  of  the 
murder  of  his  father,  and  defended  by  Cicero 
(ii.e.  80)  in  an  oration  which  is  still  extant.— 
(3)  Q.,  the  most  celebrated  comic  actor  at 
Rome, was  a  native  of  Solonium,  a  small  place 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Lanuvium.  His  his- 
trionic powers  procured  firm  the  favor  of  many 
of  the  Roman  nobles,  and,  among  others,  of 
the  dictator  Sulla,  who  presented  him  with  a 
Bold  ring,  the  symbol  of  equestrian  rank. 
Roscius  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Cicero,  who 
constantly  speaks  of  him  in  terms  both  of  ad- 
miration and  affection.  Roscius  was  consid- 
ered by  the  Romans  to  have  reached  such  per- 
fection in  his  profession  that  it  became  the 
fashion  to  call  every  one  who  became  partic- 
ularly distinguished  in  the  histrionic  art  by 
the  name  of  Roscius.  He  realized  an  immense 
fortune  by  his  profession,  and  died  in  62. 

ROTOMX.GUS.     [Ratomagus.] 

ROXANA,  daughter  of  Oxyartes  the  Bac- 
trian,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander  on  his 
capture  of  the  hill-fort  in  Sogdiana  named 
"  the  Rock,"  B.O.  327.  Alexander  was  so  cap- 
tivated by  her  charms  that  he  married  her. 
Soon  after  Alexander's  death  (233)  she  gave 
birth  to  a  son  (Alexander  Aegus),  who  was 
admitted  to  share  the  nominal  sovereignty 
with  Arrhidaeus,  under  the  regency  ol'Perdic- 
cas.  Roxana  afterwards  crossed  over  to  Eu- 
rope with  her  son,  placed  herself  under  the 
protection  of  Olympias,  and  threw  herself 
into  Pydna  along  with  the  latter.  In  316 
Pydna  was  taken  by  Cassander;  Olympias 
was  put  to  death ;  and  Roxana  and  her  son 
were  placed  in  confinement  in  Amphipolis, 
where  they  were  murdered  by  Cassander's 
orders  in  311. 

ROXOLANI.     [Rhoxoi.ani.] 

RUBI  (-orum :  Rtivo),  a  town  in  Apulia,  on 
the  road  from  Canusium  to  Brundusium. 

RUBICO  (-onis),  a  small  river  in  Italy,  fall- 
ing into  the  Adriatic  a  little  N.  of  Ariminum, 
formed  the  boundary  in  the  republican  period 
between  the  province  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  and 
Italia  proper.  It  is  celebrated  in  history  on 
account  of  Caesar's  passage  across  it  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  by  which  act  he  declared 
war  against  the  republic. 

RUBRA  SAXA,  called  Rubrae  breves  (sc 
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petrac)  by  Martial.  :i  small  place  In  Etruria, 

only  :i  few  miles  from  Rome,  near  the  river 
Cremera,  and  on  the  Via  Elaminia. 

RUBRBSUS  I.AC  IS.     IN.uuio.] 

RfjBRUM  MARE.     [Euytiiuakum  Mark.] 

RfjDlAR  (aniin:  Rotinliano  or  Ruge),  a 
town  of  the  I'encetii  in  Apulia,  on  the  road 
from  BrnnduBinm  to  VentnVia,  was  originally 
a  Greek  colony,  and  afterwards  a  Soman 
municipium.  Rudiae  is  celebrated  as  the 
birthplace  of  Ennius. 

Rl'GII  (-dram),  an  important  people  in 
Germany,  originally  dwelt  on  the  coast  of  the 
Baltic  between  the  Viadus  (Oder)  and  the 
Vistula.  After  disappearing  a  long  time  from 
history,  they  are  found  at  a  later  time  in  At- 
tila's  army;  and  after  Attila's  death  they 
founded  a  new  kingdom  on  the  N.  bank  of 
the  Danube,  In  Austria  and  Hungary,  the  name 
of  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  modern  Ru- 
giland.  They  have  left  traces  of  their  name 
in  the  country  which  they  originally  inhabit- 
ed, in  the  modern  Rugen,  Rugenwalde,  Rega, 
Regenwalde. 

RULLUS,  P.  SERVILIUS  (-i),  tribune  of 
the  plebs  n.o.  63,  proposed  an  agrarian  law, 
which  Cicero  attacked  in  3  orations,  which 
have  come  down  to  us. 

RUPILIUS  (-i),  P.,  consul  n.o.  132,  prose- 
cuted with  the  utmost  vehen.euce  all  the  aj- 
herents  of  Tib.  Gracchus,  who  had  been  slain 
in  the  preceding  year.  As  proconsul  in  Sicily 
in  the  following  year  he  made  various  regu- 
lations for  the  government  of  the  province, 
which  were  known  by  the  name  of  Letres  Ru- 
piliae.  Rupilius  was  condemned  in  the  tribu- 
nate of  C.  Gracchus,  123,  on  account  of  his 
illegal  and  cruel  acts  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
friends  of  Tib.  Gracchus. 

RUSClNO  (-onis),  a  town  of  the  Sordones 
or  Sordi,  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Gallia  Narbonen- 
sis,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees. 


RUSELLAE  (-Arum:  nr.  Grot*  to,  Un.),  one 
of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Etruria,  situated 
on  an  eminence  E.  of  the  lake  Prelitu  and  on 
the  Via  Aurelia.  The  walls  of  Rusellae  still 
remain,  and  are  some  of  the  most  ancient  in 
Italy. 

RUSTlCUS  (-i),  L.  JfjNIUS  ARULENTS, 
was  a  friend  and  pupil  of  Paetus  Thrasea,  and 
an  ardent  admirer  of  the  Stoic  philosophy. 
He  was  put  to  death  by  Domitiau,  because  lie 
had  written  a  panegyric  upon  Thrasea. 

RtTTBNI  (-orum),  a  people  in  Gallia  Aqui- 
tanica,  on  the  frontiers  of  Gallia  Narbouen- 
sis,  in  the  modern  Rovergne. 

RUTILIUS  LtJPUS.    [Lures.] 

RfjTTLlUS  RTTPUS  (-i),  P.,  a  Roman  states, 
man  and  orator.  He  was  military  tribune 
under  Scipio  in  the  Numantine  war,  praetor 
n.o.  Ill,  consul  in  105,  and  legatus  in  t'5  under 
Q.  Mucins  Scaevola,  proconsul  of  Asia.  While 
acting  in  this  capacity  he  displayed  so  much 
honesty  and  firmness  in  repressing  the  extor- 
tions of  the  publicani,  that  he  became  an  ob- 
ject of  fear  and  hatred  to  the  whole  body. 
Accordingly,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was 
impeached  of  malversation  (de  rej>etundis), 
found  guilty,  and  compelled  to  withdraw  iuto 
banishment,  92. 

RtJTTJBA  (-ae :  Roya),  a  river  on  the  coast 
of  Liguria,  which  flows  iuto  the  sea  near  Al- 
bum Intemelium. 

RtTT  fJLI  (-orum),  an  ancient  people  in  Italy, 
inhabiting  a  narrow  slip  of  country  on  the 
coast  of  Latium,  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  Tiber. 
Their  chief  town  was  Ardea,  which  was  the 
residence  of  Turnus.  They  were  subdued  at 
an  »arly  period  by  the  Romans,  and  disap- 
pear from  history. 

RfJTtJPAE  or  RtTTfjPlAE  (Richborouah), 
a  port  of  the  Cantii,  in  the  S.E.  of  Britain, 
where  there  are  still  several  Roniau  remains. 


S. 


SABA  (-ae).  (1)  (O.  T.  Sheba),  the  capital 
of  the  Sabaei,  in  Arabia  Felix,  lay  on  a  nigh 
woody  mountain,  and  was  pointed  out  by  an 
Arabian  tradition  as  the  residence  of  the 
"Queen  of  Sheba.'V-(2)  There  was  another 
city  of  the  same  name  in  the  interior  of  Ara- 
bia Felix,  where  a  place  Sabea  is  still  found, 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  El-Yemen.— (3)  A  sea- 
port town  of  Aethiopia,  on  the  Red  Sea,  S.  of 
Ptolemais  Theron. 

S A  BACON,  a  king  of  Ethiopia,  who  invad- 
ed Egypt  in  the  reisrn  of  the  blind  king  Anysis, 
whom"  he  dethroned  and  drove  into  the  marsh- 
es. The  Ethiopian  conqueror  then  reigned 
over  Eirypt  for  60  years,  but  at  length  quitted 
the  country  in  consequence  of  a  dream,  where- 
upon Anysis  regained  his  kingdom.  This  is 
the  account  which  Herodotus  received  from 
the  priests  (ii.  137-140)  •  but  it  appears  from 
Manetho  that  there  were  3  Ethiopian  kiiiL's 
who  reigned  over  E<_rypt,  named  Sabaeon,  Se- 
bichiis,  and  Taranis,  whose  collective  reigns 
amount  to  40  or  50  years,  and  who  form  the 


25th  dynasty  of  that  writer.  The  account  of 
Manetho  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  Herod- 
otus, 

SABAEI  or  SABAE  (orum  or  arum  ;  O.  T. 
Sbebailm),  one  of  the  chief  peoples  of  Arabia, 
dwelt  in  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  peninsula,  in 
the  most  beautiful  part  of  Arabia  Felix,  the 
N.  and  centre  of  the  province  of  El-Yemen. 
So  at  least  Ptolemy  places  them  ;  but  the  fact 
seems  to  be  that  they  are  the  chief  represent- 
atives of  a  race  which,  at  an  early  period, 
was  widely  spread  on  both  sides  of  the  S. 
part  of  the  Red  Sea, where  Arabia  and  Aethio- 
pia all  but  joined  at  the  narrow  strait  of  Bab- 
el-Mandeb:  and  hence,  probably,  the  confnsion 
often  made  between  the  Sfwba  and  Seba  of 
Scripture,  or  between  the  Shebaiim  of  Arabia 
and  the  Scbaihn  of  Aethiopia.  Their  country 
produced  all  the  most  precious  spices  and 
perfumes  of  Arabia. 

SABATE,  a  town  of  Etruria,  on  the  rond 
from  Cosa  to  Rome,  and  on  the  N.W.  corner 
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of  a  lake,  which  was  named  after  it  Lacub 
Sauatinus  (Lago  di  Bracciano). 

SABATINI  (-orum),  a  people  in  Campania, 
who  derived  their  name  from  the  river  Saba- 
tus  (Sabbato),  a  tributary  of  the  Calor,  which 
flows  into  the  Vulturnus. 

SABAZIUS  (-i),  a  Phrygian  divinity,  com- 
monly described  as  a  son  of  Ktaea  or  Cybele. 
In  later  times  he  was  identified  with  the  mys- 
tic Dionysus  (Bacchus),  who  hence  is  some- 
times called  Dionysus  Sabazius.  For  the  same 
reason  Sabazius  is  called  a  son  of  Zeus  (Jupi- 
ter) by  Persephone,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
reared  by  a  nymph,  Nysa  ;  though  others,  by 
philosophical  speculations,  were  led  to  con- 
sider him  a  son  of  Cabirus,  Dionysus,  or 
Cronos,  lie  was  torn  by  the  Titans  into  7 
pieces. 

SABELLI.     [Saiiini.] 

SABINA  (-ae),  the  wife  of  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  was  the  grand-niece  of  Trajan, being 
the  daughter  of  Matldla,  who  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mairiaua,  the  sister  of  Trajan.  Sabina 
was  married  to  Hadrian  about  a.i>.  100,  but 
the  marriage  did  not  prove  a  happy  one.  Sa- 
bina at  length  put  an  end  to  her  life,  probably 
In  138,  and  there  was  a  report  that  she  had 
even  been  poisoned  by  her  husband. 


SXBTNA,  POPPAEA  (-ae),  a  woman  of  sur- 
passing beauty,  but  licentious  morals. was  the 
daughter  of  T.  Ollius,  but  assumed  the  name 
of  her  maternal  grandfather,  Poppaeus  Sabi- 
nus,who  had  been  consul  a.d.  9.  She  was  first 
married  to  Rufius  Crispinus,  and  afterwards 
toOtho,who  was  one  of  the  boon  companions 
of  Nero.  The  latter  soon  became  enamored 
of  her ;  and  in  order  to  get  Otho  out  of  the 
way,  Nero  sent  him  to  govern  the  province 
of  Lusitania  (58).  Poppaea  now  became  the 
acknowledged  mistress  of  Nero,  over  whom 
she  exercised  absolute  sway.  Anxious  to  be- 
come the  wife  of  the  emperor,  she  persuaded 
Nero  first  to  murder  his  mother  Agrippina 
(59),  who  was  opposed  to  such  a  disgraceful 
union,  and  next  to  divorce  and  shortly  after- 
wards put  to  death  his  innocent  and  virtuous 
wife  Octavia  (6*2).  She  then  became  the  wife 
of  Nero.  In  66,  Poppaea,  being  pregnant,  was 
killed  by  a  kick  from  her  brutal  husband. 


SXBINI  (-orum),  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  powerful  of  the  peoples  of  Central  ltalv. 
The  ancients  usually  derived  their  name  from 
Sabinus,  a  son  of  the  native  god  Sanctis.  The 
different  tribes  of  the  Sabine  race  were  wide- 
ly spread  over  the  whole  of  Central  Italy,  and 
were  connected  with  the  Opicans,  Umbrians, 
and  those  other  peoples  whose  languages  were 
akin  to  the  Greek.  The  earliest  traces  of  the 
Sabines  are  found  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Amiternum,  at  the  foot  of  the  main  chain  of 
the  Apennines,  whence  they  spread  as  far  S. 
as  the  confines  of  Lucania  and  Apulia.  The 
Sabines  may  be  divided  into  3  great  classes, 
called  by  the  names  of  Sabini,  Sabelli,  and 
Samnites  respectively.  The  Sahini  proper 
inhabited  the  country  between  the  Nar,  the 
Anio,  and  the  Tiber,  between  Latium,  Etruria, 
I'mbria,  and  Picennm.  The  Sabrlu  were  the 
smaller  tribes  who  issued  from  the  Sabines. 
To  these  belong  the  Vest  ini,  Marsi,  Marrucini, 
Peligui,  Frentani,  and Uirpini  TbePicentes, 
the  Picentini,  and  the  Lucani  were  also  of 
Sabine  origin.  The  Samnites,  who  were  by 
far  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Sabine  peo- 
ples, are  treated  of  in  a  separate  article. 
[Samnhim.]  There  were  certain  national 
characteristics  which  distinguished  the  whole 
Sabine  race.  Tltey  were  a  people  of  simple 
and  virtuous  habits,  faithful  to  their  word, 
and  imbued  with  deep  religious  feeling. 
Hence  we  find  frequent  mention  of  omens 
and  prodigies  In  their  country.  They  were  a. 
migratory  race,  and  adopted  a  peculiar  sys 
tern  of  emigration.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Sabines  in  Lucania  and  Campania,  they 
never  attained  any  high  degree  of  civilization 
or  mental  culture  ;  but  they  were  always  dis- 
tinguished by  their  love  of  freedom,  which 
they  maintained  with  the  greatest  bravery. 
The  Sabines  formed  one  of  the  elements  of 
which  the  Roman  people  was  composed.  In 
the  time  of  Romulus,  a  portion  of  tne  Sabines, 
after  the  rape  of  their  wives  and  daughters. 
became  incorporated  with  the  Romans,  and 
the  2  peoples  were  united  into  one  under  the 
general  name  of  Quirites.  The  remainder  of 
the  Sabini  proper,  who  were  less  warlike  than 
the  Samnites  and  Sabellians,were  finally  sub- 
dued by  M.  Curius  Dentatus,  n.o.  290,  and  re- 
ceived the  Roman  franchise,  sine  suffragio. 

SABINUS  (-i).  (1)  A  contemporary  poet 
and  a  friend  of  Ovid,  who  informs  us  that 
Sabinns  had  written  answers  to  six  of  his 
Epistolae  Heroidtim. — (2)  Flavius,  brother  of 
the  emperor  Vespasian,  governed  Moesia  for 
7  years  during  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  held 
the  important  office  of  praefectus  urbis  dur- 
ing the  last  11  years  of  Nero's  reign.  He  was 
removed  from  this  office  by  Galba,  but  was 
replaced  in  it  on  the  accession  of  Otho,  who 
was  anxious  to  conciliate  Vespasian.  He  con- 
tinued to  retain  the  dignity  under  Vitellius. 
During  the  struggle  for  the  empire  between 
Vespasian  and  Vitellins,  Sabinns  took  refuge 
in  the  Capitol,  where  he  was  attacked  by  the 
Vitellian  troops.  In  the  assault  the  Capitol 
was  burned  to  the  ground,  Sabinns  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  put  To  death  by  the  soldiers  in 
the  presence  of  Vitellius,  who  endeavored  in 
vain  to  save  his  life.  Sabinns  was  a  man  of 
distinguished  reputation,  and  of  unspotted 
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character.— (3)  Masburius,  was  a  distinguish- 
ed jurist  in  the  time  of  Tiberias.  This  is  the 
Sabinus  from  whom  the  school  of  the  Sabini- 
ani  took  its  name.  [Capito.]— (4)  Pofpakts, 
consul  a.i>.  9,  was  appointed  in  the  life-time 
of  Augustus  governor  of  Moesia,  and  was  not 
only  conflrmed  in  this  government  by  Tiberi- 
us, but  received  from  the  latter  the  provinces 
of  Achaia  and  Macedonia  iu  addition.  He 
continued  to  hold  these  provinces  till  his 
death  in  35,  having  ruled  over  Moesia  for  24 
years.— (5)  Q.  Titcriub,  one  of  Caesar's  leg- 
ates in  Gaul,  who  perished  along  with  L.  Au- 
runculeius  Cotta  m  the  attack  made  upon 
them  by  Ambiorix  in  n.o.  54. 

SABIS  (-is :  Sambre).    (1)  A  broad  and  deep 
river  in  Gallia  Belgica  and  in  the  territory  of 
the  Ambiani,  falling  into  the  river  Mosa.— (2) 
A  small  river  on  the  coast  of  Carmania — (3) 
[Satis]. 
SABRATA.     [Ahuotoncm.] 
SABRINA  (-ae),  also  called  SABRIANA 
:\  a  river  in  the  W.  of  Britain,  which 
flowed  by  Venta  Silurum  into  the  ocean. 

SACAE  (-arum),  one  of  the  most  numerous 
and  most  powerful  of  the  Scythian  nomad 
tribes,  had  their  abodes  E.  and  N.E.  of  the 
Massagetae,  as  far  as  Serica,  in  the  steppes  of 
Central  Asia,  which  are  now  peopled  by  the 
Kirghiz  Khaxaks,  in  whose  name  that  of  their 
ancestors  is  traced  by  some  geographers. 
They  were  very  warlike,  and  excelled  espe- 
cially as  cavalrv,  and  as  archers  both  on  horse 
and  foot.  The  name  of  the  Sacae  is  often 
used  loosely  for  other  Scythian  tribes,  and 
sometimes  for  the  Scythians  in  general. 

SACER  MONS.  (1)  An  isolated  hill  in  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Anio  and  W.  of  the  Via  Nomentana,  3 
miles  from  Rome,  to  which  the  plebeians  re- 
paired in  their  celebrated  secessions.— (2)  A 
mountain  in  Hispauia  Tarraconeusis  near  the 
Minius. 

SACRA  VIA,  the  principal  street  in  Rome, 
ran  from  the  valley  between  the  Caelian  and 
Esquiline  hills,  through  the  arch  of  Titus,  and 
past  the  Forum  Romannm,  to  the  Capitol. 

SACRIPORTUS  (-us),  a  small  place  in  La- 
tinm,  of  uncertain  site,  memorable  for  the 
victory  of  Sulla  over  the  younger  Marius, 
B.o.  82. 

SACRUM  PROMONTORIUM.  (1)  (C.  St. 
Vincent),  on  the  W.  coast  of  Spain.— (2)  (C. 
Corsa),  the  N.E.  point  of  Corsica.— (3)  (C.  Iria, 
also  Makri,  Efta  Kavi  or  Jedi  liurum,  i.  e.  the 
7  points),  the  extreme  point  of  the  mountain 
Cragus,  in  Lycia.  between  Xanthus  and  Tel- 
lllhwas,— (4)  {('.  Kltdidoni),  another  promon- 
tory in  Lycia,  near  the  confine*  of  Pamphylia, 
and  opposite  the  Chelidoniau  islands, whence 
it  is  also  called  Prom.  Ciiki.iikinii:m. 

BADYATTES  (-is),  a  king  of  Lydia,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Ardys,  and  reigned  n.o.  <'>2'.> 
-017.  He  carried  on  war  with  the  Milesians 
for  6  years,  and  at  his  death  bequeathed  the 
war  to  his  son  and  successor,  Alyattes.    [Ai.v- 

ATTKS.] 

sakpTntm  or  8EPTNUM  (-is:  Sepino),a 
municipiiim  in  Samnium,  on  the  road  from 
Allifae  to  Beueventum. 


SAETABIS  (-is).  (1)  (Alcoyt),  a  river  on 
thfl  8.  coast  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,W.  of 
the  Sucro.  —  (2)  Or  Sktauib  (Setabitanus : 
Jativa),  an  important  town  of  theCoutestani, 
in  Hispania  Tanaeonensis,  and  a  Roman 
tnunicipiuin,  was  situated  on  a  hill  S.  of  the 
Sucro,  and  was  celebrated  for  its  manufacture 
of  linen. 

SAGALASSUS  (-i :  A  llahsun,  Rn.),  a  large 
fortified  city  of  Pisidia,  near  the  Phrygian 
border,  a  day's  journey  S.E.  of  Apamea  Cibo- 
tus.  It  lay,  as  its  large  ruins  still  show,  in 
the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  on  the  side  of  a 
hill,  and  had  a  citadel  on  a  rock  30  feet  high. 

SAGARIS  (-is),  a  river  of  Sarmatia  Euro- 
paea,  falling  into  a  bay  iu  the  N.W.  of  the 
Eiixine,  which  was  called  after  it  Sagaricus 
Sinds,  and  which  also  received  the  river  Axi- 
aces. 

SAGARTII  (-drum),  according  to  Herodo- 
tus, a  nomad  people  of  Persis.  Afterwards 
they  are  found,  on  the  authority  of  Ptolemy, 
iu  Media  and  the  passes  of  Mount  Zagros. 

SAGRA  (-ae),  a  small  river  in  Magna  Grae- 
cia,  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Bruttium,  falling  into 
the  sea  between  Caulonia  and  Locri. 

SAGUNTUM,  more  rarely  SAGUNTUS  (-i  : 
Murviedro),  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Zacymhians,  a  town  of  the  Edetani  or  Sede- 
taui,  in  Spain,  S.  of  the  lberus,  on  the  river 
Palantias,  about  3  miles  from  the  coast.  Al- 
though S.  of  the  lberus,  it  had  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Romans :  and  its  siege  by  Han- 
nibal, b.o.  219,  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
2d  Punic  war.  The  ruins  of  a  theatre  and  a 
temple  of  Bacchus  are  extant  at  Murviedro, 
which  is  a  corruption  of  Muri  veteres. 

SATS  (-is:  Sa-el-Hajjar,  Ru.),  a  great  city 
of  Egypt,  in  the  Delta,  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile.  It  was  the  an- 
cient capital  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  contained 
the  palace  and  burial-place  of  the  Pharaohs, 
as  well  as  the  tomb  of  Osiris.  The  city  gave 
its  name  to  the  Saltes  Nomos. 

SATTIS,  a  surname  of  Athena,  under  which 
she  had  a  sanctuary  on  Mount  Pontinus,  near 
Lerna,  in  Argolis.  The  name  was  traced  by 
the  Greeks  to  the  Egyptians,  among  whom 
Athena  was  said  to  have  been  called  Sals. 

SALA  (-ae:  Saale).  (1)  A  river  of  Germany, 
between  which  and  the  Rhine  Drusus  died. 
It  was  a  tributary  of  the  Albis.— (2)  (SacUe), 
also  a  river  of  Germany,  and  a  tributary  of 
the  Moenus,  which  formed  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  Hermunduri  and  Chatti,  with  great 
salt  springs  iu  its  neighborhood. 

s.XLACIA  (-ae),  the  female  divinity  of  the 
sea  among  the  Romans,  and  the  wife  of  Nep- 
tune. The  name  is  evidently  connected  with 
ml  (&Xt),  and  accordingly  deuotes  the  wide, 
open  sea.   ' 

SALAMIS  (-Inis).  (1)  (Koturi),  an  island 
off  the  \V.  coast  of  Attica,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  narrow  channel.  It  forms  the 
S.  boundary  of  the  bay  of  Eleusis.  Its  great- 
est length,  from  N.  to  S.,  is  about  10  miles, 
and  its  width,  in  its  broadest  part,  from  K.  to 
W..  is  a  little  more.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
called  Salamis  from  a  daughter  of  Asopus,  of 
this  name.       It  was  colonized  at  an  earlf 
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time  by  the  Aeacidae  of  Aegina.  Telamon, 
the  sou  of  Aeacus,  fled  thither  after  the  mur- 
der of  his  half-brother  Phocns,  and  became 
sovereign  of  the  island.  His  son  Ajax  ac- 
companied the  Greeks  with  12  Salaminian 
ships  to  the  Trojan  war.  Salamis  continued 
an  independent  state  till  about  the  beginning 
of  the  40th  Olympiad  (u.o.  G20),  when  a  dis- 
pute arose  for  its  possession  between  the  Me- 
garians  and  the  Athenians.  After  a  long 
Straggle  it  first  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Me- 
garians,  but  was  finally  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Athenians  through  a  stratagem  of  So- 
lon [Solon],  and  became  one  of  the  Attic 
demi.  It  continued  to  belong  to  Athens  till 
the  time  of  Cassandor.  when  its  inhabitants 
voluntarily  surrenderedittotheMacedonians, 
818.  The  Athenians  recovered  the  island  in 
232  through  Aratus,  and  punished  the  Sala- 
minians  for  their  desertion  to  the  Macedo- 
nians with  great  severity.  The  old  city  of  Sal- 
amis stood  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island,  oppo- 
site Aegina;  but  this  was  afterwards  deserted, 
and  a  new  city  of  the  same  name  built  on  the 
E.  coast  opposite  Attica,  on  a  small  bay  now 
called  A  mbdakia.  At  the  extremity  of  the  S. 
promontory  forming  this  bay  was  the  small 
island  of  Psyttai.ia  (Lapsokntali),  which  is 
about  a  mile  long,  and  from  200  to  300  yards 
wide.  Salamis  is  chiefly  memorable  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  battle  fought  off"  its  coast, 
in  which  the  Persian  fleet  of  Xerxes  was  de- 
feated by  the  Greeks,  u.o.  480.— (2)  An  ancient 
city  of  Cyprus,  situated  in  the  middle  of  the 
E.  coast  a  little  N.  of  the  river  Pediaeus.  Un- 
der Constantine  it  suffered  from  an  earth- 
quake, which  buried  a  large  portion  of  1he 
inhabitants  beneath  its  ruins.  It  was,  how- 
ever, rebuilt  by  Constantine,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  Coustantia,  and  made  it  the  capital 
of  the  island.  There  are  still  a  few  ruins  of 
this  town. 

SXLXPIA  (-ac:  Salpi),  an  ancient  town  of 
Apulia,  in  the  district  Daunia,  was  situated 
S.  of  Sipontum,  on  a  lake  named  after  it.  It 
is  not  mentioned  till  the  2d  Punic  war,  when 
it  revolted  to  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae  ;  but  it  subsequently  surrendered  to 
the  Romans,  and  delivered  to  the  latter  the 
Carthaginian  garrison  stationed  in  the  town. 

SALXPTNX  PlLUS  (Laao  di  Salpi),  a  lake 
of  Apulia,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Cerba- 
lus  and  Aufidns. 

SALARIA  (-ae),  a  town  of  the  Bastetani,  in 
Hispauia  Tarraconensis,  and  a  Roman  colony. 

SXLXRIA  VIA,  a  Roman  road  which  ran 
from  the  Porta  Salaria  through  Fidenae, 
Reate,  and  Asculum  Picenum,  to  Castrum 
Truentinum,  and  thence  along  the  coast  to 
Ancona. 

SALASSI  (-6mm),  a  brave  and  warlike  peo- 
ple in  Gallia  Transpadana,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Duria,  at  the  foot  of  the  Graian  and  Pen- 
niue  Alps,  whom  some  regarded  as  a  branch 
of  the  Salyes  or  Salluvii,  in  Gaul.  Their  chief 
town  was  Augusta  Praetoria  (Aosta). 

SALENTlNI  or  SALLENTINI  (-ontm),  a 
people  in  the  S.  part  of  Calabria,  who  dwelt 
around  the  promontory  Iapyginm,  which  is 
hence  called  Sai.enti.nttm  or  Sai.entina.  They 


were  subdued  by  the  Romans  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  their  war  with  Pyrrhus. 

SXLERNUM  (-i :  Salerno),  an  ancient  town 
in  Campania,  at  the  innermost  corner  of  the 
Sinus  Paestanus,  situated  on  a  hill  near  the 
coast.  It  was  made  a  Roman  colony  «.c.  194; 
but  it  attained  its  greatest  prosperity  iu  the 
middle  ages,  after  it  had  been  fortified  by  the 
Lombards. 

SALGANEUS  or  SALGANfiA  (-i  or  ae),  a 
small  town  of  Boeotia,  on  the  Euripus,  and 
on  the  road  from  Authedon  to  Chalcis. 

SALTNAE  (-arum),  salt-works,  the  name  of 
several  towns  which  possessed  salt-works  in 
their  vicinity.— (1)  A  town  in  Britain,  on  the 
E.  coast,  in  the  S.  part  of  Lincolnshire. — (2)  A 
town  of  the  Suetni,  in  the  Maritime  Alps,  in 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  E.  of  Reii.  —  (3)  (Torre 
delle  Sali7ic),  a  place  on  the  coast  of  Apulia, 
near  Salapia.— (4)  A  place  In  Picenum,  on  the 
river  Sannus  (Salino).— (5)  (Torda),  a  place  in 
Dacia.— (  )  Samnae  Herocleae,  near  Hercu- 
laneum,  in  Campania. 

SALINATOR  (-oris),  LIVIUS.  (1)  M.,  con- 
sul h.o.  219,  with  L.  Aemilius  Paulus,  carried 
on  war  along  with  his  colleague  against  the 
Illyrians.  On  their  return  to  Rome  both 
consuls  were  brought  to  trial  on  the  charge 
of  having  unfairly  divided  the  booty  among 
the  soldiers.  Livius  was  condemned, but  the 
sentence  seems  to  have  been  an  unjust  one, 
and  Livius  took  his  disgrace  so  much  to 
heart  that  he  retired  to  his  estate.  In  210 
the  consuls  compelled  him  to  return  to  the 
city,  and  in  207  he  was  elected  consul  a  2d 
time  with  C.  Claudius  Nero.  He  shared  with 
his  colleague  in  the  glory  of  defeating  Has- 
drubal  on  the  Metaurus.  [Nero,  Claudius.] 
Next  year  (206)  Livius  was  stationed  i>>  Etru- 
ria,  as  proconsul,  with  an  army,  and  his  im- 
perium  was  prolonged  for  2  successive  years. 
In  204  he  was  censor  with  his  former  colleague 
in  the  consulship, Claudius  Nero,  and  imposed 
a  tax  upon  salt,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  received  the  surname  of  Salinator,  which 
seems  to  have  been  given  him  in  derision,  but 
which  became,  notwithstanding,  hereditary 
in  his  family.— (2)  C,  curule  aedile,  203,  and 
praetor  in  202,  in  which  year  he  obtained  Brut- 
tii  as  his  province.— (3)  C,  praetor  in  191,when 
he  had  the  command  of  the  fleet  in  the  war 
against  Antiochus.  He  was  consul  in  18S,  and 
obtained  Gaul  as  his  province. 

SALLENTINI.     [Salentini.] 

SALLUSTIUS  CRISPUS,  C,  or  SALUS- 
TIUS  (-i).  (1)  The  Roman  historian,  belong- 
ed to  a  plebeian  family,  and  was  born  i$.o.  86, 
at  Amiternum,  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines. 
He  was  quaestor  about  59,  and  tribune  of  the 
plebs  in  52,  the  year  in  which  Clodius  was 
killed  by  Milo.  In  his  tribunate  he  joined 
the  popular  party,  and  took  an  active  part  Ir 
opposing  Milo.  In  50  Sallust  was  expelled 
from  the  senate  by  the  censors,  probably  be- 
1  cause  he  belonged  to  Caesar's  party,  though 
some  give  as  the  grouud  of  his  ejection  from 
the  senate  his  adultery  with  the  wife  of  Milo. 
In  the  civil  war  he  followed  Caesar's  fortune. 
In  47  we  find  him  praetor  elect,  by  obtaining 
which  dignity  he  was  restored  to  his  rank. 
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He  nearly  lost  his  life  in  a  mutiny  of  some  of 
Caesar's  troops  In  Campania,  who  had  heen 
k'd  thither  to  pass  over  into  Africa.  He  ac- 
companied Caesar  in  his  African  war  (46), 
and  was  left  hy  Caesar  as  the  governor  of 
Numidia,  in  which  capacity  he  is  charged 
with  haying  oppressed  the  people,  and  en- 
riched himself  by  unjust  means.  The  charge 
is  somewhat  confirmed  by  the  fact  of  his  be- 
coming immensely  rich,  as  was  shown  by  the 
expensive  gardens  which  he  formed  (korti 
iStillitxtiani)  on  the  Quirinalis.  He  retired 
into  privacy  after  he  returned  from  Africa, 
and  passed  quietly  through  the  troublesome 
period  after  Caesar's  death.  He  died  in  34, 
about  4  years  before  the  battle  of  Actium. 
The  story  of  his  marrying  Cicero's  wife,  Te- 
rentia,  ought  to  be  rejected.  It  was  probably 
not  till  after  his  return  from  Africa  that  Sal- 
lust  wrote  his  historical  works,  namely,  the 
Catilina,  or  Helium  Catilinariuin,  a  history  of 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  during  the  consul- 
ship of  Cicero  in  G.3;  the  Jugurtha,  or  Helium 
Juiiurttiinuni,  the  history  of  the  war  of  the  I 
Romans  against  Jugurtha,  king  of  Nnmidia  ; 
and  the  Histariarum  Libri  Quinque.  This  ! 
hist  work  is  lost,  with  the  exception  of  frag-  i 
ments  which  have  been  collected  and  ar-  | 
ranged.  Besides  these,  there  are  attributed 
to  Sal  lust  Duae  Epistolae  de  Republica  ordi-  j 
namla,  and  a  Declamatio  in  Ciceronem.  Some  ! 
of  the  Roman  writers  considered  that  Sallust 
imitated  the  style  of  Thucydides.  His  lan- 
guage is  generally  concise  and  perspicuous; 
perhaps  his  love  of  brevity  may  have  caused 
the  ambiguity  that  is  sometimes  found  in  his 
sentences.  He  also  affected  archaic  words. 
He  has,  however,  probably  the  merit  of  being 
the  first  Roman  who  wrote  what  is  usually 
called  history.— (2)  The  grandson  of  the  sister 
of  the  historian,  was  adopted  by  the  latter, 
and  inherited  his  great  wealth.  On  the  fall 
of  Maecenas  he  became  the  principal  adviser 
of  Augustus.  He  died  In  a.i>.  20,  at  an  ad- 
vanced age.  One  of  Horace's  odes  (Carm. 
ii.  2)  is  addressed  to  him. 

SALMANTICA  (-ae:  Salamanca),  called 
HELMANTICA  or  HKRMANDICA  by  Livy, 
and  ELMANTICA  by  Polynias,  an  important 
town  of  the  Vettones  in  Lusitania,  S.  of  the 
Darius,  on  the  road  from  Emerita  to  Caesar- 
augusta. 

SALMONA  or  SALMoNIA  (-ae),  a  town 
of  Elis,  in  the  district  Pisatis,  on  the  river 
Enipeus,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Sal- 
moneus. 

S  ALU  0  N  EUS  (-«"os  or  el),  son  of  Aeolus  and 
Bnarete,  and  brother  of  Sisyphus.  He  origi- 
nally lived  in  Thessaly,  but  emigrated  to  Elis, 
where  he  built  the  town  of  Salmoue.  His 
presumption  and  arrogance  were  so  great 
that  he  deemed  himself  equal  to  Zeus  (Jupi- 
ter), and  ordered  sacrifices  to  be  offered  to 
himself;  nay,  he  even  imitated  the  thunder 
and  lightning  of  Zeus,  but  the  father  of  the 
gods  killed  him  with  his  thunderbolt,  de- 
stroved  his  town,  and  punished  him  in  the 
lower  world.  His  daughter  Tyro  bears  the 
patronymic  fkdmonia. 

SALMYDESSUS  (-i),  called  HALMYDES- 
SUS  also  in  later  times  (Midja  or  Midjeh),  a 


town  of  Thrace,  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  S. 
of  the  promontory  Thynias.  The  name  was 
originally  applied  to  the  whole  coast  from 
this  promontory  to  the  entrance  of  the  Bos- 

Sorus;  and  it  was  from  this  coast  that  the 
lack  Sea  obtained  the  name  of  Pontus  Ax%- 
noe,  or  inhospitable. 

SALO  (-onis :  Xalnn),  a  tributary  of  the  Ibe- 
rus,  in  Celtiberia,  which  flowed  by  Bilbilis, 
the  birthplace  of  Martial,  who  accordingly 
frequently  mentions  it  in  his  poems. 

SALON  A  (-ae),  SAL5NAE  (-arum),  or  SA- 
LON (-onis:  Salo7ia),  an  important  town  of 
Illyria,  and  the  capital  of  Dalmatia,  was  sit- 
uated on  a  small  bay  of  the  sea.  The  em- 
peror Diocletian  was  born  at  the  small  village 
of  Dioclea,  near  Salon  a ;  and  after  his  abdi- 
cation he  retired  to  the  neighborhood  of  this 
town,  and  here  spent  the  rest  of  his  days. 
The  remains  of  his  magnificent  palace  are 
still  to  be  seen  at  the  village  of  Spalatro,  the 
ancient  Spolatum,  3  miles  S.  of  Salona. 

SALVIUS  OTHO.     [Otuo.] 

SALUS  (-utis),  a  Roman  goddess,  the  per- 
sonification of  health,  prosperity,  and  the  pub- 
lic welfare.  In  the  first  of  these  three  senses 
she  answers  closely  to  the  Greek  Hygiea, 
and  was  accordingly  represented  in  works  of 
art  with  the  same  attributes  as  the  Greek 
goddess.  In  the  second  sense  she  represents 
prosperity  in  general.  In  the  third  sense 
she  is  the  goddess  of  the  public  welfare 
(Salus  publica  or  Romano).  In  this  capacity 
a  temple  was  vowed  to  her  in  the  year  n.o. 
307  by  the  censor  C.  Junius  Bubtilcus,  on  the 
Quiriual  hill,  which  was  afterwards  decorated 
with  paintings  by  C.  Fabins  Pictor.  She  was 
worshiped  publicly  on  the  30th  of  April,  in 
conjunction  with  Pax,  Concordia,  and  Janus. 
Salus  was  represented,  like  Fortnna,  with  a 
rudder,  a  globe  at  her  feet,  and  sometimes  in 
a  sitting  posture,  pouring  from  a  patera  a 
libation  upon  an  altar,  round  which  a  ser- 
pent is  winding. 

SA.LUSTIUS.     [SALLttBTirs.] 

SALYES  (-urn)  or  SALLUVII  (-orum),  the 
most  powerful  and  most  celebrated  of  all  the 
Ligurian  tribes,  inhabited  the  S.  coast  of  Gaul 
from  the  Rhone  to  the  Maritime  Alps.  They 
were  troublesome  neighbors  toMassilia.with 
which  city  they  frequently  carried  on  war. 
They  were  subdued  hy  the  Romaus  in  B.O. 
123,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  struggle,  and 
the  colony  of  Aquae  Sextiae  was  founded  in 
their  territory  by  the  consul  Sextiua. 

SAMARA.     [Samakohriva.] 

SAMARIA  (-ae:  Heb.  Shomron,  Chaldee, 
Shamriin  ;  Samarites,  pi.  Samarltae\  aft.  Sk- 
hasti.  {Sebustieh,  Ru.),  one  of  the  chief  cities 
Of  Palestiue.was  built  by  Omri,  king  of  Israel 
(about  U.O.  922),  on  a  hill  in  the  midst  of  a 
plain  surrounded  by  mountains,  just  in  the 
centre  of  Palestine  W.  of  the  Jordan.  Its 
name  was  derived  from  Shemer,  the  owner 
of  the  hill  which  Omri  purchased  for  its  site. 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
and  the  chief  seat  of  the  idolatrous  worship 
to  which  the  ten  tribes  were  addicted,  unti! 
it  was  taken  by  Shalmaneser,  king  of  A 
(about  it. r,  720), who  carried  away  the  inhabit- 
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ants  of  the  city  and  of  the  surrounding  conn-  ! 
try,  which  is  also  known  in  history  :is  Sama- 
ria [see  below],  and  replaced  them  by  hea- 
then peoples  from  the  E.  provinces  of  his  em- 
6 ire.  When  the  Jews  returned  from  the 
abylonish  captivity,  those  of  the  Samaritans 
who  worshiped  Jehovah  offered  to  assist 
them  in  rebuilding  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  ; 
but  their  aid  was  refused,  and  hence  arose 
the  lasting  hatred  between  the  Jews  and  the 
Samaritans.  Under  the  Syrian  kings  and 
the  Maccabaean  princes,  we  rind  the  name  of 
Samaria  used  distinctly  as  that  of  a  province, 
wiiich  consisted  of  the'district  between  Gali- 
lee on  the  N.  aud  Judaea  on  the  S.  Pompey 
assigned  the  district  to  the  province  of  Syria, 
aud  Gabiuius  fortified  the  city  anew.  Au- 
gustus gave  the  district  to  Herod,  who  great- 
ly renovated  the  city  of  Samaria,  which  he 
called  Sebaste  in  honor  of  his  patron.  By 
the  4th  century  of  our  era  it  had  become  a 
place  of  no  importance.  Its  beautiful  site  is 
now  occupied  by  a  poor  village,  which  bears 
the  Greek  name  of  the  city,  slightly  altered, 
viz.,  Sebustieh.  As  a  district  of  Palestine, 
Samaria  extended  from  Ginaea  (Jeiiin)  on  the 
N.to  Bethhoron,  N.VV.of  Gibeon,  on  the  S. ; 
or,  along  the  coast,  from  a  little  S.  of  Caesarea 
on  the  N.  to  a  little  N.  of  Joppa  on  the  S.  It 
was  iutersected  by  the  mountains  of  Ephra- 
im,  running  N.  aud  S.  through  its  middle, 
and  by  their  lateral  branches,  which  divide 
their  country  into  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys. 
[Palakbtina.] 

SAMAROBRTVA  (-ae),  afterwards  AM- 
BI.5.NI  (Amimx),  the  chief  town  of  the  Am- 
biani  in  Gallia  Belgica,  on  the  river  Samara; 
whence  its  name,  which  signifies  Samara- 
Bridge. 

SA.ME  (-es)  or  SXMOS  (-i),  the  ancient 
name  of  Cephallenia.  [Cephai.i.knia.]  It 
was  also  the  name  of  one  of  the  4  towns  of 
Cephallenia.  The  town  Same  or  Samoa  was 
situated  on  the  E.  coast,  opposite  Ithaca,  and 
was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Romans, 
H.0. 189. 

SAMNll'M  (-i)  (Samnltes,  -urn,  more  rare- 
ly Samnitae,  pi.),  a  country  in  the  centre  of 
Italy,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Marsi,  Pelig- 
ni,  and  Marrucini,  on  the  W.  by  Latium  and 
Campania,  on  the  S.  by  Lncauia,  and  on  the 
E.  by  the  Frentani  and  Apulia.   The  Samnites 
were  an  offshoot  of  the  Sabines,  who  emigrat- 
ed from  their  country  between  the  Nar,  the 
Tiber,  and  the  Anio,  before  the  foundation 
of  Rome,  aud  settled  in  the  country  after- 
wards called  Samnium.  [Saisini.]  This  coun- 
try was  at  the  time  of  their  migration  inhab- 
ited by  Opicans,\vhom  the  Samnites  conquer-  I 
ed,  and  whose  language  they  adopted ;  for  we 
find  at  a  later  time  that  the  Samnites  spoke  j 
Opicnn  or  Oscan.      Samnium  is  a  country  ! 
marked  by  striking  physical  features.    The  ! 
greater  part  of  it  is  occupied  by  a  huge  mass 
of  mountains,  called  at  the  present  day  the 
Matcse,  which   stands  out  from  the  central 
line  of  the  Apennines.     The  Samnites  were 
distinguished  for  their  bravery  and  love  of  j 
freedom.    Issuing  from  their  mountain  fast-  j 
nesses,  they  overran  a  great  part  of  Campania: 
and  it  was  in  consequence  of  Capua  applying 


to  the  Romans  for  assistance  against  the 
Samnites  that  war  broke  out  between  the  2 
peoples  in  i;.c.  343.  The  Romans  found  the 
Samnites  the  most  warlike  and  formidable 
enemies  whom  they  had  yet  encountered  in 
Italy  ;  and  the  war,  which  commenced  in  343, 
was  continued  with  few  interruptions  for  the 
space  of  53  years.  The  civil  war  between 
Alarms  and  Sulla  gave  them  hopes  of  recov- 
ering their  independence  ;  but  they  were  de- 
feated by  Sulla  before  the  gates  of  Home  (S2), 
the  greater  part  of  their  troops  fell  in  battle, 
and  the  remainder  were  put  to  death.  Their 
towns  were  laid  waste,  the  inhabitants  sold 
as  slaves,  and  their  place  supplied  by  Roman 
colonists. 

SlMOS  or  SlMUS  (-i:  Greek  Samo,  Turk- 
ish Susam  Aduft-si),  one  of  the  principal  islands 
of  the  Aegaean  sea,  lying  in  that  portion  of 
it  called  the  Icariau  sea,  off  the  coast  of  Ionia, 
from  which  it  is  separated  only  by  a  narrow 
strait  formed  by  the  overlapping  of  its  E. 
promontory  Posidium  (C.  Colonna)  with  the 
W.-most  spur  of  Mount  Mycale,  Pr.  Trogilium 
(C.  S.  Maria).  This  strait, "which  is  little  more 
than  three  fourths  of  a  mile  wide, was  the  scene 
of  the  battle  of  Myoauc  The  island  is  formed 
by  a  range  of  mountains  extending  from  E. 
to  W.,  whence  it  derived  its  name  ;  for  2<«|io? 
was  an  old  Greek  word  signifying  a  mount- 
ain. The  circumference  of  the  island  is 
about  80  miles.  According  to  the  earliest 
traditions,  it  was  a  chief  seat  of  the  Carians 
and  Leleires,  and  the  residence  of  their  first 
king,  Ancaeus  :  and  was  afterwards  colonized 
by  Aeolians  from  Lesbos,  and  by  Iouians 
from  Epidaurus.  The  Samians  early  ac- 
quired such  power  at  sea  that,  besides  ob- 
taining possession  of  parts  of  the  opposite 
coast  of  Asia,  they  founded  many  colonies. 
After  a  transition  from  the  state  of  an  heroic 
monarchy,  through  an  aristocracy,  to  a  de- 
mocracy," the  island  became  subject  to  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  so-called  tyrants, 
Poi.youatks  (n.o.  532),  under  whom  its  power 
and  splendor  reached  their  highest  pitch,  and 
Samos  would  probably  have  become  the  mis- 
tress of  the  Aegaean  but  for  the  murder  of 
Polycrates.  At  this  period  the  Samians  had 
extensive  commercial  relations  with  Egypt, 
and  they  obtained  from  Amasis  the  privilege 
of  a  separate  temple  at  Naucratis.  The 
Samians  now  became  subject  to  the  Persian 
empire,  under  which  they  were  governed  by 
tyrants,  with  a  brief  interval  at  the  time  of 
the  Ionic  revolt,  until  the  battle  of  Mycale, 
which  made  them  independent,  B.C.  479.  They 
now  joined  the  Athenian  confederacy,  of 
which  they  continued  independent  members 
until  B.O.  440,  when  an  opportunity  arose  for 
reducing  them  to  entire  subjection  and  de- 
priving them  of  their  fleet,  which  was  effect- 
ed by  Pericles  after  an  obstinate  resistance 
of  9  months'  duration.  In  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  Samos  held  firm  to  Athens.  Transferred 
to  Sparta  after  the  battle  of  Aegospotami,  405, 
it  was  soon  restored  to  Athens  by  that  of 
Cnidus,394 ;  but  it  went  over  to  Sparta  a^ain 
in  300.  Soon  after  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Persians,  being  conquered  by  the  satrap 
Tigranes ;  but  it  was  recovered  by  Timothens 
for  Athens.    In  the  Social  war,  the  Athenian? 
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successfully  defended  it  against  the  attacks 
of  the  confederated  Chians,  Rhodians,  and 
Bysauti ues,  and  placed  in  it  a  body  of  2000 
cleruchi,  no.  352.  After  Alexander's  death  it 
was  taken  from  the  Athenians  by  Perdiccas, 
32:; ;  but  it  was  restored  to  them  by  Polvsper- 
chon,  319.  In  the  Macedonian  war  Samoa 
was  taken  by  the  Khodians,  then  by  Philip, 
and  lastly  by  the  Khodians  Bgaln,  n.c.  200. 
It  took  part  with  Mithridates  in  his  tirst  war 
against  Rome,  on  the  conclusion  of  which  it 
was  finally  united  to  the  province  of  Asia, 
jj.o.  84.  Meanwhile  it  had  greatly  declined, 
and  during  the  war  it  had  been  wasted  by 
the  incursions  of  pirates.  Its  prosperity  was 
partially  restored  under  the  proprietorship 
of  Q.  Cicero,  n.c.  62,  but  still  more  by  the 
residence  in  it  of  Antony  aud  Cleopatra,  32, 
and  afterwards  of  Octavianns,  who  made  Sa- 
mos a  free  state.  It  sank  into  insignificance 
as  early  as  the  2d  century.  Samos  may  be 
regarded  as  almost  the  chief  centre  of  Ionian 
manners,  energies,  luxury,  science,  and  art. 
In  very  early  times  there  was  a  native  school 
of  statuary,"  and  Samian  architects  became 
famous  beyond  their  own  island.  In  painting, 
the  island  produced  Calliphon,  Theodorus, 
Auratharchus,  and  Timanthes.  Its  pottery 
was  celebrated  throughout  the  ancient  world. 
In  literature,  Samos  was  made  illustrious  by 
the  poets  Asius,  Choerilns,  and  Aeschrion ; 
by  the  philosophers  Pythagoras  and  Melissus; 
■nd  by  the  historians  Pagaeus  and  Duris.— 
The  capital  city,  also  called  Samos,  stood  on 
the  S.E.  side  of  the  island,  opposite  Pr.  Tro- 
gilium,  partly  on  the  shore,  and  partly  rising 
on  the  hills  behind  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre. It  had  a  magnificent  harbor,  and 
numerous  splendid  buildings,  among  which, 
besides  the  Heraeum  and  other  temples,  the 
chief  were  the  senate-house,  the  theatre,  and 
a  gymnasium  dedicated  to  Eros.  In  the  time 
of  Herodotus,  Samos  was  reckoned  one  of  the 
finest  cities  of  the  world.  Its  ruins  are  so 
considerable  as  to  allow  its  plan  to  be  traced : 
there  are  remains  of  its  walls  aud  towers, 
and  of  the  theatre  and  aqueduct. 

SAMoSXTA  (Someisat),  the  capital  of  the 
province,  and  afterwards  kingdom,  of  Com- 
ma-zene,  in  the  N.  of  Syria,  stood  on  the  right 
bank  <.f  the  Euphrates,  N.W.  of  Edessa.  It 
is  celebrated  in  literary  history  as  the  birth- 
place of  Lucian,  and  in  Church  history  as 
that  of  the  heretic  Paul,  bishop  of  Antioch, 
in  the  3d  century.  Nothing  remains  of  it 
but  a  heap  of  ruins. 

SA  MOTH  RACE  (-es)  and  SlMOTIIRiClA 
(-ae  :  Samothraki),  a  small  island  in  the  N. 
of  the  Aegaean  sea,  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  Hehrns  in  Thrace,  from  which  it  was  38 
miles  distant.  It  is  about  32  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  contains  in  its  centre  a  lofty 
mountain,  called  Baook,  from  which  Homer 
says  that  Troy  could  be  seen.  Samothrace 
was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  Ca- 
biri  [Cabiki],  and  was  celebrated  for  its  re- 
ligious mysteries,  which  were  some  of  the 
most  famous  in  the  ancient  world.  The  po- 
litical history  of  Samoihrace  is  of  little  impor- 
tance. 

SAMPSICERAMUS(i),  the  name  of  a  petty 


prince  of  Emesain  Syria;  a  nickname  given 
by  Cicero  to  Cn.  Pompeins. 

SANCHUNIATHON  (-onis),  said  to  have 
been  an  ancient  Phoenician  writer,  whose 
works  were  translated  into  Greek  by  Philo 
Byblius,  who  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  1st 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  A  considerable 
fragment  of  the  translation  of  Philo  is  pre- 
served by  Eusebius  in  the  first  book  of  his 
I'racparatio  Evangelica;  but  it  is  now  gen- 
erally agreed  among  modern  scholars  that 
the  work  was  a  forgery  of  Philo. 

SANCUS,  S ANGUS,  or  SEMO  SANCTIS  (-i), 
a  Roman  divinity,  said  to  have  been  original- 
ly a  Sabine  god,  and  identical  with  Hercules 
aud  Dins  Fidins.  The  name,  which  is  etymo- 
logically  the  same  as  Sanetut,  and  connected 
with  Sancire,  seems  to  justify  this  belief,  and 
characterizes  Sancus  as  a  divinity  presiding 
over  oaths.  Sancus  had  a  temple  at  Rome, 
on  the  Qnirinal,  opposite  that  of  Quiriuus, 
and  close  by  the  gate  which  derived  from  him 
the  name  of  Sanqualis  porta. 

SANDROCOTTUS  (-i),  an  Indian  king  in 
the  time  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  ruled  over  the 
powerful  nation  of  the  Gaugaridae  aud  Prasii 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 

SANGIRIUS  (-i),  SANGARIS,  or  Sl- 
GARIS  (xakariyeh),  the  largest  river  of  Asia 
Minor  after  the  Halys,  had  its  source  in  a 
mountain  called  Adoreus,  near  the  little  town 
of  Sangia,  on  the  borders  of  Galatia  and 
Phrygia,  whence  it  flowed  first  N.  through 
Galatia,  then  W.  and  N.W.  through  the  N.E. 
part  of  Phrygia,  and  then  N.  through  Bithyn- 
la,  of  which  it  originally  formed  the  eastern 
boundary.  It  fell  at  last  into  the  Enxiue, 
about  half-way  between  the  Bosporus  and 
Heraclea. 

SANGIA.     [Sangaru-s.] 

SANNIO  (-onis),  a  name  of  the  buffoon  in 
the  mimes,  derived  from  mnna,  whence  comes 
the  Italian  Zanni  (hence  our  Zany). 

SANNYRION  (-onis),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet,  flourished  n.c.  407  and  onwards.  His 
excessive  leanness  was  lidiculed  by  Straltis 
and  Aristophanes. 

SANTOSES  (-urn)  or  SANTONI  (-drum), 
a  powerful  people  in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  dwelt 
on  the  coast  of  the  ocean,  N.  of  theGarumna. 
Under  the  Romans  they  were  a  free  people. 
Their  chief  town  was  Mediolanum,  afterwards 
San  tones  (Saintes). 

SAPAEI  (-orum),  a  people  in  Thrace,  dwelt 
on  Mount  Pangaeus,  between  the  lake  Bis- 
tonis  and  the  coast. 

SAPIS  (-is:  Savio),  a  small  river  in  Gallia 
Cisalpine,  rising  in  the  Apennines,  and  flow- 
ing into  the  Adriatic  S.  or  Ravenna,  between 
the  Po  and  the  Aternus. 

SAPOR.     [Sassanidae.] 

SAPPHO  (-us),  one  of  the  two  great  leaders 
of  the  Aeolian  school  of  lvric  poetry  (Alcaeus 
being  the  other),  was  a  native  of  Mytilene,  or, 
as  some  said,  of  Eresos  in  Lesbos.  Sappho 
was  contemporary  with  Alliens,  S;esichorus. 
and  Pittacus.  That  she  was  not  only  con- 
temporary, but  lived  in  friendly  intercourse 
with  Alcaeus,  is  shown  by  exiling  fragments 
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of  the  poetry  of  both.  Of  the  events  of  her 
life  we  have  no  other  information  than  an 
obscure  allusion  in  the  Parian  Marble,  and  in 
Ovid  {Her.  xv.  51),  to  her  flight  from  Mytilene 
to  Sicily,  to  escape  some  unknown  danger, 
between  604  and  592;  and  the  common  story 
that,  being  in  love  with  Phaou,  and  finding 
her  love  unrequited,  she  leaped  down  from 
the  Leucadiau  rock.  This  story,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  an  invention  of  later 
times.  At  Mytilene,  Sappho  appears  to  have 
been  the  centre  of  a  female  literary  society, 
most  of  the  members  of  which  were  her  pupils 
in  poetry,  fashion,  and  gallantry.  The  ancient 
writers  agree  in  expressing  the  most  unbound- 
ed admiration  for  her  poetry.  Her  lyric 
poems  formed  9  books,  but  of  these  only 
fragments  have  come  down  to  us.  The  most 
important  is  a  splendid  ode  to  Aphrodite 
(Venus),  of  which  we  perhaps  possess  the 
whole. 


**k 
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Alcaeus  and  Sappho. 

8ARANCAE,  SARANGAE  or  -ES  (-arum), 
a  people  of  Sogdiana. 

SARDlNXPALUS  (-i),  the  last  king  of  the 
Assyrian  empire  of  Ninus  or  Nineveh,  noted 
for  his  luxury,  licentiousness,  and  effeminacy. 
He  passed  his  time  in  his  palace  unseen  by 
any  of  his  subjects,  dressed  in  female  apparel, 
and  surrounded  by  concubines.  At  length 
Arbaces,  satrap  of  Media,  and  Belesvs,  the 
noblest  of  the  Chaldaean  priests,  resolved  to 
renounce  allegiance  to  such  a  worthless  mon- 
arch, and  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  formida- 
ble army  against  Nineveh.  But  all  of  a  sud- 
den the  effeminate  prince  threw  off  his  luxuri- 
ous habits,  and  appeared  an  undaunted  war- 
rior. Placing  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
he  twice  defeated  the  rebels,  but  was  at  length 
worsted  and  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in 
Nineveh.  Here  he  sustained  a  siege  for  two 
years,  till  at  length,  finding  it  impossible  to 
hold  out  any  longer,  he  collected  all  his  treas- 
ures, wives,  and  concnbines,  and  placing  them 
on  an  immense  pile  which  he  had  constructed, 
set  it  on  fire,  and  thus  destroyed  both  him- 


self and  them,  n.o.  876.  This  is  the  account 
of  Ctesias,  which  has  been  preserved  by  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  and  which  has  been  followed 
by  most  subsequent  writers  and  chronologists. 
Modern  writers  however  have  shown  that  the 
whole  narrative  of  Ctesias  is  mythical,  and 
it  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  Herodotus  and 
the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament. 
SARDI.     [Sabihsia.] 

SARDINIA  (-ae:  Sardi:  Sardinia),  a  large 
island  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  in  the  shape 
of  a  parallelogram,  upwards  of  140  nautical 
miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  60.  It  was  regarded  by  the  an- 
cients as  the  largest  of  the  Mediterranean 
islands,  and  this  opinion,  though  usually  con- 
sidered an  error,  is  now  found  to  be  correct; 
since  it  appears  by  actual  admeasurement 
that  Sardinia  is  a  little  larger  than  Sicily. 
Sardinia  lies  in  almost  a  central  position  be- 
tween Spain,  Gaul,  Italy,  and  Africa, 
A  chain  of  mountains  runs  along  the 
whole  of  the  E.  side  of  the  island  from 
N.  to  S.,  occupying  about  one  third  of 
its  surface.  These  mountains  were 
called  by  the  ancients  Insani  Montes, 
a  name  which  they  probably  derived 
from  their  wild  and  savage  appear- 
ance, and  from  their  being  the  haunt 
of  numerous  robbers.  Sardinia  was 
very  fertile,  but  was  not  extensively 
cultivated,  in  consequence  of  the  un- 
civilized character  of  its  inhabitants. 
Still  the  plains  in  the  W.  and  S.  parts 
of  the  island  produced  a  great  quan- 
tity of  corn,  of  which  much  was  ex- 
ported to  Rome  every  year.  Among 
the  products  of  the  islaud  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  was  the  Sardonica 
herba,  a  poisonous  plant,  which  was 
said  to  produce  fatal  convulsions  in 
the  person  who  ate  of  it.  These  con- 
vulsions agitated  and  distorted  the 
mouth  so  that  the  person  appeared  to 
laugh,  though  in  excruciating  pain  • 
hence  the  well-known  risus  Sardoni- 
cuh.  Sardinia  contained  a  large  quan- 
tity of  the  precious  metals,  especially  silver, 
the  mines  of  which  were  worked  in  antiquity 
to  a  great  extent.  There  were  likewise  nu- 
merous mineral  springs ;  and  large  quantities 
of  salt  were  manufactured  on  the  W.  ani  S. 
coasts.— The  population  of  Sardinia  was  \  fa 
very  mixed  kind.  To  what  race  the  origi:  -il 
inhabitants  belonged  we  are  not  informed; 
but  it  appears  that  Phoenicians,  Tyrrhenians, 
and  Carthaginians  settled  in  the  island  at 
different  periods.  The  Greeks  are  also  said 
to  have  planted  colonies  in  the  island,  but 
this  account  is  very  suspicions.  Sardinia  was 
known  to  the  Greeks  as  early  as  n.o.  500, 
since  we  find  that  Histiaeus  of  Miletus  prom- 
ised Darius  that  he  .vould  render  the  island 
of  Sardo  tributary  to  his  power.  It  was  con- 
quered by  the  Carthaginians  at  an  early  period, 
and  continued  in  their  possession  till  the  end 
of  the  first  Punic  war.  Shortly  after  this 
event  the  Romans  availed  themselves  of  the 
dangerous  war  which  the  Carthaginians  were 
carrying  on  against  their  mercenaries  in 
Africa  to  take  possession  of  Sardinia,  n.o. 
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1 1    was   now  formed  into   a  Roman 

Erovince  under  the  government  of  a  prnetor; 
nr  R  large  portion  of  it  was  only  nominally 
subject  to  the  Romans;  and  it  was  not  till 
after  many  yean  and  numerous  revolts  that 
the  inhabitants  submitted  to  the  Roman  do- 
minion. Sardinia  continued  to  belong  to  the 
Roman  empire  till  the  5th  century,  when  it 
ma  taken  possession  of  by  the  Vandals. 

SARDIS  (-is)  or  SARDES  (-inm:  Sardiaui: 
Sari,  Ru.),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  famous 
cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  capital  of  the 
great  Lydian  monarchy,  stood  on  the  S.  edge 
of  the  rich  valley  of  the  Hermus,  at  the  N. 
foot  of  the  Mount  Tmolus,  on  the  little  river 
Pactolus,  30  stadia  (3  geog.  miles)  S.  of  the 
junction  of  that  river  witirthe  Hermus.  On 
a  lofty  precipitous  rock,  forming  an  outpost 
of  the  range  of  Tmolus,  was  the  almost  im- 
pregnable citadel,  which  some  suppose  to  be 
the  Hyde  of  Homer,  who,  though  he  never 
mentions  the  Lydians  or  Sardis  by  name, 
speaks  of  Mount  Tmolus  and  the  "lake  of 
Gyges.  The  erection  of  this  citadel  was  as- 
cribed to  Meles,  an  ancient  king  of  Lydia.  It 
was  surrounded  by  a  triple  wall,  and  con- 
tained the  palace  and  treasury  of  the  Lydian 
kings.  At  the  downfall  of  the  Lydian  empire 
it  resisted  all  the  attacks  of  Cyrus,  and  was 
only  taken  by  surprise.  UudeV  the  Persian 
and  Greco-Syrian  empires,  Sardis  was  the 
residence  of  the  satrap  of  Lydia.  The  rise 
of  Pergamus  greatly  diminished  its  impor- 
tance ;  but  under  the  Romans  it  was  still  a 
considerable  city,  and  the  seat  of  a  conventus 


juridicus.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  it  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
but  it  was  restored  by  the  emperor's  aid.  It 
was  one  of  the  earliest  seats  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  one  of  the  7  churches  of  the 
province  of  Asia  to  which  St.  John  addressed 
the  Apocalypse;  but  the  apostle's  language 
implies  that  the  Church  at  Sardis  had  already 
sunk  into  almost  hopeless  decay  (Rev.  iii.  1, 
foil.).  In  the  wars  of  the  middle  ages  the 
city  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  its  site  no\7 
presents  one  of  the  most  melancholy  scents 
of  desolation  to  be  found  among  the  ruins  of 
ancient  cities. 

SARMATAE  or  SAURCJMlTAE  (-arum),  a 
people  of  Asia,  dwelling  on  the  N.E.  of  the 
Pains  Maeotis  (Sea  of  Azov),  E.  of  the  river 
TanaTs  (Don),  which  separated  them  from  the 
Scythians  of  Europe.     [Sarmatia.] 

SARMlTlA  (-ae),  (the  E.  part  of  Poland 
and  S.  part  of  Itxisnia  in  Eur<>j>>),  a  name  first 
used  by  Mela  for  the  part  of  N.  Europe  and 
Asia  extending  from  the  Vistula  (Wv&a)  and 
the  Saumatici  Montf.s  on  the  W.,  which  di- 
vided it  from  Germany,  to  the  Rha  (Volga)  on 
the  E.,  which  divided  it  from  Scythia ;  bound- 
ed on  the  S.W.  and  S.  by  the  rivers  Ister 
(Danube),  Tibiscus  (Theiaa),  and  Tyras  (Dnies- 
ter), which  divided  it  from  Pannouia  and  Da- 
cia,  and,  farther,  by  the  Euxine,  and  beyond 
it  by  Mouut  Caucasus,  which  divided  it  from 
Colchis,  Iberia,  and  Albania  ;  and  extending 
on  the  N.  as  far  as  the  Baltic  anA  the  unknown 
regions  of  N.  Europe.  The  people  from  whom 
the  name  of  Sarmatia  was  derived  inhabited 
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only  a  small  portion  of  the  country.  The 
greater  part  of  it  was  peopled  by  Scythian 
tribes  ;  but  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  its  W.  I 
part  seem  to  have  been  of  German  origin,  as 
the  Vknkdi  on  the  Bailie,  and  the  Iazygf.s, 
Ruoxolani,  and  Hamaxoiui  in  S.  Russia;  the 
chief  of  the  other  tribes  W.  of  the  Tanais  were 
the  Alauni  or  Alani  Scythae,  a  Scythian  peo- 
ple who  came  out  of  Asia  and  settled  in  the 
central  parts  of  Jiwisi a.  The  whole  country 
was  divided  by  the  river  Tanais  {Don)  into  2 
parts,  called  respectively  Sarmatia  Europaea 
and  Sarmatia  Asiatica;  bat  it  should  be  ob- 
served that,  according  to  the  modem  divis- 
ion of  the  continent,  the  whole  of  Sarmatia 
belongs  to  Europe.  It  should  also  be  noticed 
that  the  ChersonesusTaurica  (CVj  mca), though 
falling  within  the  specified  limits,  was  not 
considered  as  a  part  of  Sarmatia,  but  as  a 
separate  country. 

SARMATICAE  PORTAE  (-arum),  (Anw  of 
Dariel),  the  central  pass  of  the  Caucasus,  lead- 
ing from  Iberia  to  Sarmatia, 

SARMATICI  MONTES  (part  of  the  Car- 
pathian Mountains),  a  range  of  mountains  in 
Central  Europe,  extending  from  the  sources 
of  the  Vistula  to  the  Danube,  between  Ger- 
many on  the  W.  and  Sarmatia  on  the  E. 

SARMATICUS  OCEANUS  and  PONTUS, 
SARMATlCUM  MARK  (lUdtic),  a  great  sea, 
washing  the  N.  coast  of  European  Sarmatia. 

SARNUS  (-i:  Sarno),  a  river  in  Campania, 
flowing  by  Nuceria,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus 
Puteolauus  near  Pompeii. 

SArONICUS  SINUS  (G.  of  Aejina),  a  bay 
of  the  Aegaean  sea  lying  between  Attica  and 
Argolis,  and  commencing  between  the  prom- 
ontory of  Sunium  in  Attica  and  that  ol  Scyl- 
laeum  in  Argolis. 

SARPEDON  (-onis).  (1)  Son  of  Zeus 
(Jupiter)  and  Europa,  and  brother  of  Minos 
and  Rhadamanthus.  Being  involved  in  a 
quarrel  with  Minos  about  Miletus,  he  took 
refuge  with  Cilix,  whom  he  assisted  against 
the  Lycians.  [MiiKTrs.]  He  afterwards  be- 
came king  of  the  Lycians,  and  Zeus  granted 
him  the  privilege  of  living  3  generations. — 
(2)  Son  of  Zeus  and  Laodamia,  or,  according 
to  others,  of  Evander  and  Deidamia,  and  a 
brother  of  Claras  and  Themon.  He  was  a 
Lycian  prince,  and  a  grandson  of  No.  1.  In 
the  Trojan  war  he  was  an  ally  of  the  Trojans, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  valor,  but 
was  slain  by  Patroclus. 

SARPEDON  PROMONTORlUM  (C. Linos 
el  Kapeh),  a  promontory  of  Cilicia,  in  long. 
34°  E.,  SO  stadia  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Caly- 
caduus. 

SARPEDONlUM  PROM,  (-i),  a  promon- 
tory of  Thrace,  between  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers  Melas  and  Erginus,  opposite  the  island 
of  Imbros. 

SARRASTES.     [Sarnus.] 

SARSINA  (-ae :  Sarsina),  an  ancient  town 
of  Umbria,  on  the  river  Sapis,  S.W.  of  Ari- 
minum,  and  subsequently  a  Roman  muni- 
cipinm,  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
comic  poet  Plautus. 


SARUS  (-i:  Seihan),  a  considerable  river  in 
the  S.E.  of  Asia  Minor.  Rising  in  the  Anti- 
Taurus,  in  the  centre  of  Cappadocia,  it  Mows 
S.  past  Comana  to  the  borders  of  Cilicia, 
where  it  receives  a  W.  branch  that  has  run 
nearly  parallel  to  it;  and  thence,  flowing 
through  Cilicia  Campestris  in  a  winding 
course,  it  falls  into  the  sea  a  little  E.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Cyduus,  and  S.E.  of  Tarsus. 

SASO  or  SASONIS  INSULA  {Saseno,  Sas- 
sono,  Sassa),  a  small  rocky  island  off  the  coast 
of  Illyria,  N.  of  the  Acroceraunian  promon- 
tory, much  frequented  by  pirates. 

S ASPIRES  (-urn)  or  SASPIRI  (-orum),  a 
Scythian  people  of  Asia,  S.  of  Colchis  aud  N. 
of  Media,  in  an  inland  position  (i.e.  in  Ar- 
menia), according  to  Herodotus,  but  accord- 
ing to  others  on  the  coast  of  the  Enxine. 

SASSANIDAE  (-arum),  the  name  of  a  dy- 
nasty which  reigned  in  Persia  from  a.t».  226 
to  a.d.  651.— (1)  Artaxkrxks  (the  Aiuhsiiir 
or  Abdsuik  of  the  Persians),  the  founder  of 
the  dyuasty  of  the  Sassanidae,  reigned  a.d. 
226-240.  He  was  a  son  of  one  Babek,  an  in- 
ferior officer.  Artaxerxes  had  served  with 
distinction  in  the  army  of  Artabanus,  the  king 
of  Parthia,  was  rewarded  with  ingratitude, 
and  took  revenge  in  revolt.  He  claimed  the 
throne  on  the  plea  of  being  descended  from 
the  ancient  kings  of  Persia,  the  progeny  of 
the  great  Cyrus.  The  people  warmly  sup- 
ported his  cause,  as  he  declared  himself  the 
champion  of  the  ancient  Persian  religion.  In 
226  Artabanus  was  defeated  in  a  decisive  bat- 
tle; and  Artaxerxes  thereupon  assumed  the 
Eompons  but  national  title  of  ''King  of 
[ings."  One  of  his  flrrt  legislative  acts  was 
the  restoration  of  the  religion  of  Zoroaster 
and  the  worship  of  fire.  Having  succeeded 
in  establishing  his  authority  at  home,  Artax- 
erxes demanded  from  the  emperor  Alexander 
Severus  the  immediate  cession  of  all  those 

Fmrtions  of  the  Roman  empire  that  had  be- 
ouged  to  Persia  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  and 
Xerxes,  that  is?  the  whole  of  the  Roman  pos- 
sessions in  Asia,  as  well  as  Egypt.  An  im- 
mediate war  between  the  two  empires  was 
the  direct  consequence.  After  a  severe  con- 
test, peace  was  restored,  shortly  after  the  mur- 
der of  Alexander  in  237,  each  nation  retaining 
the  possessions  which  they  held  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war.— (2)  Savor  I.  (Siia- 
pijr),  the  son  aud  successor  of  Artaxerxes  I., 
reigned  240-273.  He  carried  on  war  first 
against  Gordian,  and  afterwards  against  Va- 
lerian. The  latter  emperor  was  defeated  by 
Sapor,  taken  prisoner,  and  kept  in  captivity 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  After  the  capt- 
ure of  Valerian,  Sapor  conquered  Syria,  de- 
stroyed Antioch,  and,  having  made  himself 
master  of  the  passes  in  the  Taurus,  laid  Tar- 
sus in  ashes,  and  took  Caesarea.  His  further 
progress  was  stopped  by  Odeuathus  and  Ze- 
nobia.— (3)  HormispasI.  (Hormitz),  son  of  the 
preceding,  who  reigned  only  one  year,  and 
died  in  274. — (4)  Varanes  or  Vararanes  I. 
(Baiiram  or  Bauaram),  sou  of  Hormisdas  L, 
reigned  274-277.  He  carried  on  unprofitable 
wars  against  Zenobia,  and,  after  her  captivity, 
was  involved  in  a  contest  with  Anreliau. 
which,  however,  was  not  attended  with  any 
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death  of  Aurelian  in  275.  In  his  reign  the 
celebrated  Maui  was  put  to  death. — (5)  Va- 
banks  II.  (B  Aim  am),  son  ofVaranes  I.,  relink- 
ed 2T7-294.     Ho  was  defeated  hy  Cams,  who 

took  both  Beleocla  and  Ctesiphon,  and  his 
dominions  were  only  saved  from  further  con- 
quests by  the  sudden  death  of  Cams  (2S3).— 
(  )  Varanks  III.  (Uaiiram),  elder  son  of  Va- 
nities II.,  died  after  a  reign  of  S  months,  in 
294.— (7)  Naksks  (Narsi),  younger  son  of  Va- 
ranes  II.,  reigned  294-303.  He  carried  on  a 
formidable  war  against  the  emperor  Diocle- 
tian ;  but  In  the  second  campaign  N arses  was 
defeated  with  great  loss,  and  was  obliged  to 
conclude  a  disadvantageous  peace  with  the 
Romans.  In  303  Narses  abdicated  in  favor 
of  his  son,  and  died  soon  afterwards.— (8)  Hor- 
KI8DA8  11.  (Hormcz),  son  of  Narses,  reigned  303 
-310.  During  his  reign  nothing  of  importance 
happened  regarding  Rome.  —  (9)  Sapor  II. 
Postcmub  (Suapub),  son  of  Hormisdas  II., 
was  born  after  the  death  of  his  father,  and 
was  crowned  in  his  mother's  womb,  the  Magi 
placing  the  diadem  with  great,  solemnity  upon 
the  body  of  his  mother.  He  reigned  310-381. 
His  reign  was  signalized  by  a  cruel  persecu- 
tion of  the  Christians.  He  carried  on  a  suc- 
cessful war  for  many  years  against  Constan- 
tius  II.,  and  his  successors.  Sapor  has  been 
rarnamed  the  Great,  and  no  Persian  king  had 
ever  caused  such  terror  to  Rome  as  this  mon- 
arch. Sapor  was  succeeded  by  IS  princes  of 
the  same  dynasty;  but  in  651  Yesdigerd  III., 
the  last  king, was  defeated  and  slain  by  Kaleb, 
general  of  the  Caliph  Abu-Bekr.  Persia  then 
became  a  Mohammedan  country. 

SASSULA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Latium,  belong- 
ing to  the  territory  of  Tiber. 

SATALA  (-orum),  a  considerable  town  In 
the  N.E.  of  Armenia  Minor,  important  as  the 
key  of  the  mountain  passes  into  Pontus.  It 
sto'od  at  the  junction  of  4  roads  leading  to 
places  on  the  Euxine,  a  little  N.  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, in  a  valley  surrounded  by  mountains, 
325  Roman  miles"  from  Caesarea  in  Cappa- 
docia,  and  135  from  Trapezus. 

SATTCULA  (-ae),  a  town  of  Samnium, 
situated  upon  a  mountain  on  the  frontiers  of 
Campania. 

SATRICUM  (-i :  Casale  di  Conca),  a  town  in 
Latittm,  near  Antinm. 

SATUKAE  PALfJS  (Lago  di  Paolo),  a  lake 
or  marsh  in  Latium,  formed  by  the  river  Nym- 
phaeus,  and  near  the  promontory  Circeium. 

SATURIUM  or  SATUREIUM  (-1:  8aturo\ 
■  town  in  the  S.  of  Italy,  near  Tarentum,  cel- 
ebrated for  its  horses.     (Hor.,  Sat.  i.  6.  59.) 

SATURNlA  (-ae).  (1)  An  ancient  name  of 
Italy  [Italia].— (2)  (SaturninY  formerly  called 
Aukima,  an  ancient  town  or  Ktruria,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  the  Pelasgians,  was 
situated  in  the  territory  of  Caletra.  on  the 
road  from  Rome  to  Cosa,  about  20  miles  from 
the  sea. 

SATURNINUS  (-i).  (1)  One  of  the  Thirty 
Tyrants,  was  a  general  of  Valerian,  by  whom 
he  was  much  beloved.  Disgusted  by  the  de- 
bauchery of  Gallicnus,  he  accepted  from  the 
soldiers'the  title  of  emperor,  but  was  put  to 


death  by  the  troops,  who  could  not  endure 
the  sternness  of  his  discipline.  — (2)  A  native 
of  Caul,  and  an  able  officer,  was  appointed  by 
Aurelian  commander  of  the  Eastern  frontier, 
and  was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Alexandria 
during  the  reign  of  Probus,  by  whose  soldiers 
he  was  eventually  slain. 

SATURNINUS  (-i),  L.  APPULEIUS,  the 
celebrated  demagogue,  was  quaestor  h.c  104, 
and  tribune  of  the  plebs  for  the  first  time  in 
102.  He  entered  into  a  close  alliance  with 
Marias  and  his  friends,  and  soon  acquired 
great  popularity.  He  became  a  candidate  f  .r 
the  tribunate  for  the  2d  time  in  100,  and  ob- 
tained it  by  the  murder  of  his  rival.  As  soon 
as  he  had  entered  upon  office,  he  brought  for- 
ward an  agrarian  law,  which  led  to  the  ban- 
ishment of  Metellus  Xumidicus,  as  is  related 
elsewhere.  [Metemxh.]  Saturninus  proposed 
other  popular  measures,  such  as  a  Lex  Fru- 
mentaria,  and  a  law  for  founding  new  colonies 
In  Sicily,  Achaia.  and  Macedonia.  In  the 
comitia  for  the  election  of  the  magistrates 
for  the  following  year,  Saturninus  obtained 
the  tribunate  for  the  third  time.  At  the  same 
time  there  was  a  struggle  for  the  consulship 
between  Glaucia  and  Memmius,  and  as  the 
latter  seemed  likely  to  carry  his  election,  Sat- 
urninus and  Glaucia  hired  some  ruffians  who 
murdered  him  openly  in  the  comitia.  This 
last  act  produced  a  complete  reaction  against 
Saturninus  and  his  associates.  The  senate 
declared  them  public  enemies,  and  ordered 
the  consuls  to  put  them  down  by  force.  Ma- 
rias was  unwilling  to  act  against  his  friends, 
but  he  had  no  alternative,  and  his  backward- 
ness was  compensated  by  the  zeal  of  others- 
Driven  out  of  the  forum,  Saturninus,  Glaucia, 
and  the  quaestor  Saufeius  took  refuge  in  the 
Capitol,  but  the  partisans  of  the  senate  cut 
off  the  pipes  which  supplied  the  Capitol  with 
water.  Lnable  to  hold  ont  any  longer,  they 
surrendered  to  Marius.  The  latter  did  all  he 
could  to  save  their  lives:  as  soon  as  they  de- 
scended from  the  Capitol,  be  placed  them  for 
security  in  the  Curia  Hostilia,  but  the  mob 
pulled  off  the  tiles  of  the  senate-house,  and 
pelted  them  with  the  tiles  till  they  died. 

SATURNlUS  (-i),  that  is,  a  son  ofSaturnus, 
and  accordingly  used  as  a  surname  of  Jupiter, 
Neptune,  and  Pluto.  For  the  same  reason 
the  name  of  Satdrnia  is  given  both  to  Juno 
and  Vesta. 

SATURNUS  (-i),  a  mythical  king  of  Italy, 
whom  the  Romans  invariably  identified  with 
the  Greek  Cronos,  and  hence  made  the  for- 
mer the  father  of  Jupiter,  Neptune.  Pint  o,Ju  no, 
etc.  [Cronos!  ;  but  there  is  in  reality  no  re- 
semblance between  the  attributes  of  the  two 
deities,  except  that  both  were  regarded  as  the 
moat  ancient  divinities  in  their  respective 
countries.  The  resemblance  is  much  stronger 
between  Demeter  (Ceres)  and  Saturn,  for  all 
that  the  Greeks  ascribe  to  their  Demeter  is 
ascribed  by  the  Italians  to  Saturn.  Seturnus 
derived  his  name  from  sowing  (acre,  «evi, 
satian),  and  was  reputed  the  introducer  of 
civilization  and  social  order,  which  are  insep- 
arably connected  with  agriculture.  His  reign 
is  conceived  for  the  same  reason  to  have  been 
the  goldeu  age  of  Italy.     As  agricultural  in- 
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dustry  is  the  source  of  wealth,  his  wife  was 
Ops,  the  representative  of  plenty.  The  story 
ran  that  the  god  came  to  Italy  in  the  reign 
of  Janus,  by  whom  he  was  hospitably  re- 
ceived, and  that  he  formed  a  settlement  on 
the  Capitoliue  hill,  which  was  hence  called 
the  Saturuian  hill.  At  the  foot  of  that  hill, 
on  the  road  leading  up  to  the  Capitol,  there 
stood  in  after-times  the  temple  of  Saturn. 
Saturn  then  taught  the  people  agriculture, 
suppressed  their  savage  mode  of  life,  and  in- 
troduced among  them  civilization  and  moral- 
ity. The  result  was  that  the  whole  country 
was  called  Saturnia,  or  the  land  of  plenty.  It 
is  further  related  that  Latinm  received  its 
name  (from  lateo)  from  the  disappearance  of 
Saturn,  who  was  suddenly  removed  from 
earth,  and  who  for  the  same  reason  was  re- 
garded by  some  as  a  divinity  of  the  nether 
world.  Respecting  the  festival  solemnized 
by  the  Romans  in  honor  of  Saturn,  see  Diet, 
of  Antiq.  8.  v.  Saturnalia.  The  statue  of  Sa- 
turnus  was  hollow  and  rilled  with  oil,  proba- 
bly to  denote  the  fertility  of  La  tin  in  in  olives  ; 
in  his  hand  he  held  a  crooked  prnning-kuife, 
and  his  feet  were  surrounded  with  a  woolen 
ribbon.  The  temple  of  Saturn  was  used  as 
the  treasury  of  the  state,  and  many  laws  were 
also  deposited  in  it. 

SA.TYRI  (-orum),  the  name  of  a  class  of  be- 
ings in  Greek  mythology,  who  are  insepara- 
bly conuected  with  the  worship  of  Dionysus 
(Bacchus),  and  represent  the  luxuriant  vital 
powers  of  Nature.  They  are  commonly  said 
to  be  the  sons  of  Hermes  and  Iphthima,  or  of 
the  Naiades.  The  Satyrs  are  represented  with 
bristly  hair,  the  nose  round  and  somewhat 
tamed  upward,  the  ears  pointed  at  the  top, 
like  those  of  animals,  with  2  small  horns 
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growing  out  of  the  top  of  the  forehead,  and 
with  a  tail  like  that  of  a  horse  or  goat.  In 
works  of  art  they  are  represented  at  different 
stages  of  life;  the  older  ones  were  commonly 
called  Sileiii,  and  the  younger  ones  are  termed 


Satyrisci.  The  Satyrs  are  always  described 
as  fond  of  wine  (whence  they  often  appear 
either  with  a  cup  or  a  thyrsus  in  their  hand), 
and  of  every  kind  of  sensual  pleasure,  whence 
they  are  seen  sleeping,  playing  musical  in- 
struments, or  engaged  in  voluptuous  dances 
with  nymphs.  They  are  dressed  with  the 
skius  of  animals,  and  wear  wreaths  of  vine, 
ivy,  or  fir.  Like  all  the  gods  dwelling  in  for- 
ests and  fields,  they  were  greatly  dreaded  by 
mortals.  Later  writers,  especially  the  Ro- 
man poets,  confound  the  Satyrs  with  the  Ital- 
ian Fauni,  and  accordingly*  represent  them 
with  larger  horns  and  goats'  feet,  although 
originally  they  were  quite  distinct  kinds  of 
beiugs. 

SAT"?RUS  (-i),  a  distinguished  comic  actor 
at  Athens,  is  said  to  have  given  instructions 
to  Demosthenes  in  the  art  of  giving  full  effect 
to  his  speeches  by  appropriate  action. 

S5.VO  (-ouis:  Saone),  a  river  in  Campania, 
which  BOWS  into  the  sea  S.  of  Siuuessa. 

SAVUS  (-i:  Save  or  Sau),  a  navigable  trib- 
utary of  the  Danube,  which  rises  in  the  Car- 
nic  Alps,  forms  first  the  boundary  between 
Noricum  and  Italy,  and  afterwards  betweeu 
Paunonia  and  Illyria,  and  falls  into  the  Dan- 
ube near  Singidunum. 

SAXA  (-ae),  DECIDIUS,  a  native  of  Celti- 
beria,  and  originally  one  of  Caesar's  common 
soldiers,  eventually  accompanied  Antony  to 
the  East,  and  was  made  by  him  governor  of 
Syria.  Here  he  was  defeated  by  the  younger 
Labienus  and  the  Parthian?,  and  was>  slain  in 
the  flight  after  the  battle  (40) 

SAXA  (-ae),  Q.  VOCONiUS,  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  k.c.  169,  proposed  the  Voconia  lex,  re- 
specting which  see  Diet,  of  Antiq.  s.  v. 

SAXA  RUBRA.    [Rukua  Saxa.] 

SAX5NES  (-urn),  a  powerful  people  in  Ger- 
many, who  originally  dwelt  in  the  S.  part  of 
the  Cimbric  Chersonesus,  betweeu  the  rivers 
Albis  (Elbe)  and  Chalusus  (Trave),  consequent- 
ly in  the  modern  Holstein.  The  Saxones  first 
occur  in  history  in  A.n.  286,  and  afterwards 
appear  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  confederacy 
of  German  peoples,  who  became  united  un- 
der the  general  name  of  Saxons,  and  who 
eventually  occupied  the  country  between  the 
Elbe,  the  Rhine,  the  Lippe,  and  the  German 
Ocean.  A  portion  of  the  Saxons,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Angli,  conquered  Britain  about 
the  middle  of  the~5th  century. 

SCAEVA  (-ae),  CASSIUS,  a  centurion  in 
Caesar's  army,  who  distinguished  himself  by 
his  extraordinary  feats  of  valor  at  the  battle 
of  Dyrrhachium. 

SCAEVOLA  (-ae),  the  name  of  a  distin- 
guished family  of  the  Mucia  gens.— (1)  C.  Mu- 
oius  SoAEvor.A.  When  King  Porsenna  was 
blockading  Rome,  C.  Mucins  went  out  of  the 
city  with  the  intention  of  killing  him,  but  by 
mistake  stabbed  the  king's  secretary  instead 
of  Porsenna  himself.  The  king  in  his  pas- 
sion and  alarm  ordered  him  to  be  burned 
alive,  upon  which  Mucins  thrust  his  right 
hand  into  a  fire  which  was  already  lighted  for 
a  sacrifice,  and  held  it  there  without  flinch- 
ing. The  king,  amazed  at  his  firmness,  or- 
dered him  to  be  removed  from  the  altar,  and 
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bane  liim  go  away  free  and  uninjured.  To 
make  some  return  for  his  generous  behav- 
ior, Mucins  told  him  that  there  were  300  of 
the  Oral  youths  of  Rome  who  had  agreed 
with  one  another  to  kill  the  king,  that  the 
lot  fell  on  him  to  make  the  first  attempt,  and 
that  the  rest  would  do  the  same  when  their 
turn  came.  Porsenna  being  alarmed  for  his 
.ife,  which  he  could  not  secure  against  so 
many  desperate  men,  made  proposals  of  peace 
to  the  Roman?,  and  evacuated  the  territory. 
Mucins  received  the  name  of  Scaevola,  or 
left-banded,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  loss 
of  his  ri^ht  hand. — (2)  P.  Menus  Soakvoi.a, 
tribune  oftheplebs  in  141;  praetor  in  136;  and 
consul  in  133,  the  year  in  wiiich  Tib.  Gracchus 
h»t  his  life.  In  131  he  succeeded  his  brother 
Mucianus  as  pontifex  maximus.  Scaevola 
was  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
Jux  I'untifu-ium.  His  fame  as  a  lawyer  is  re- 
corded by  Cicero  in  several  passages.— (3)  Q. 
Mcoius  Sdaevola,  the  augur,  married  the 
daughter  of  C.  Laelius,  the"  friend  of  Scipio 
Africanus  the  younger.  He  was  tribune  of  the 
plebsiu  128,  plebeian  aedile  in  125,  and  as  prae- 
tor was  governor  of  the  province  of  Asia  in 
121,  the  year  in  which  C.  Gracchus  lost  his 
life.  He  waa  prosecuted  after  his  return  from 
his  province  for  the  offense  of  repetundae,  in 
12<>,  by  T.  Albucius,  but  was  acquitted.  He 
was  consul  in  117.  He  lived  at  least  to  the  tri- 
bunate of  P.  Sulpicius  Rufus,  88.  Cicero,  who 
was  born  in  100,  informs  us  that  after  he  had 
put  on  the  toga  viriiis,  his  father  took  him  to 
Scaevola,  who  was  then  an  old  man,  and  that 
he  kept  as  close  to  him  as  he  could,  in  order 
to  profit  by  his  remarks.  After  his  death 
Cicero  became  a  hearer  of  Q.  Mucins  Scaev- 
ola, the  pontifex.  The  augur  was  distin- 
guished for  his  knowledge  of  the  law ;  but 
none  of  his  writings  are  recorded.  He  is 
one  of  the  speakers  in  the  treatise  De  Ora- 
tarc,  in  the  Laeliux,  and  in  the  De  Republica 
(i.  12).  —  (4)  (-1.  Mi'cus  Soakvola,  pontifex 
maximus,  son  of  No.  2,  was  tribune  of  the 
plebs  in  lot),  curule  aedile  in  104,  and  consul 
in  '.>5,  with  Licinius  Crassus,  the  orator,  as  his 
colleague.  After  his  consulship  Scaevola  was 
proconsul  of  Asia,  in  which  capacity  he  gain- 
ed the  esteem  of  the  people  under  his  gov- 
ernment. Subsequently  he  was  made  ponti- 
fex maximus.  He  lost  his  life  in  the  consul- 
ship of  C.  Marina  the  younger  and  Cn.  Papi- 
rins  Carbo  (S2),  having  been  proscribed  by 
the  Marian  party.  The  virtues  of  Scaevola 
are  recorded  by  Cicero,  who,  after  the  death 
of  the  augur,  became  an  attendant  (auditor) 
of  the  pontifex.  The  purity  of  his  moral 
character,  his  exalted  notions  of  equity  and 
fair  dealing,  his  abilities  as  an  administrator, 
in  orator,  and  a  jurist,  place  him  among  the 
first  of  the  illustrious  men  of  all  ages  and 
countries.  He  is  the  first  Roman  to  whom 
we  can  attribute  a  scientific  and  systematic 
handling  of  the  Jus  Civile,  which  he  accom- 
plished in  a  work  in  18  books. 

SCALDIS  (-is :  Scheldt),  an  important  river 
in  the  N.  of  Gallia  Belgica,  flowing  into  the 
ocean,  but  which  Caesar  erroneously  makes 
a  tributary  of  the  Mosa. 

SCXMANDER  (-dri).    (1)  A  river  in  the  W. 


part  of  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  falling  into  the 
sea  near  Segesta.— (2)  The  celebrated  river 
of  the  Troad.    [Tboas.]    As  a  mythological 

Eersonage,  the  river-god  was  called  Xantb.ua 
y  the  gods. 

SCAMANDRlUS  (-i),  son  of  Hector  and 
Andromache,  whom  the  people  of  Troy  call- 
ed Astyanax,  because  his  father  was  the  pre 
tector  of  the  city  of  Troy. 

SCANDEA.     [Cytiiera.] 

SCANDIA  or  SCANDINAVIA  (-ae),  the 
name  given  by  the  ancients  to  Norway,  Swe- 
den, and  the  surrounding  islands. 

SCANDILA  (-ae:  Scandole),  a  small  island 
in  the  N.E.  of  the  Aegaean  sea,  between  Pep- 
arethos  and  Scyros. 

SCANTIA  SILVA  (-ae),  a  wood  in  Cam- 
pania. 

SCAPTE  HYLE  (-es),  also  called,  but  less 
correctly,  Scaptesvlk,  a  small  town  on  the 
coast  of  Thrace,  opposite  the  island  of  Thasos. 
It  contained  celebrated  gold  mines,  which 
were  originally  worked  by  the  Thrasians. 
Thucydides  here  arranged  the  materials  for 
his  history. 

SCAPTIA  (-ae),  an  ancient  town  in  Latinm, 
which  gave  its  name  to  a  Roman  tribe,  but 
which  disappeared  at  an  early  period. 

SCAPULA  (-ae),  P.  OSTORIUS,  governor 
of  Britain  about  a.o.  50,  defeated  the  power- 
ful tribe  of  the  Silures,  took  prisoner  their 
king  Caractacus,  and  sent  him  in  chains  to 
Rome. 

SC  ARDUS  or  SCORDUS  MONS  (-i),  a  range 
of  lofty  mountains,  forming  the  boundary  be- 
tween Moesia  and  Macedonia. 

SCARPHE  (-es),  SCARPHEA,  or  SCAR- 
PIIIA  (-ae),  a  town  of  the  Epicnemidii  Locri, 
at  which  the  roads  leading  through  Thermop- 
ylae united. 

SCAURUS  (i),  the  name  of  a  family  of 
the  Aemilia  gens.— (1)  M.  Akmilics  Soauiu  h, 
raised  his  family  from  obscurity  to  the  high- 
est rank  among  the  Roman  nobles.  He  wai 
born  in  u.o.  163.  Notwithstanding  his  patri- 
cian descent,  he  at  first  thought  of  carrying 
on  some  mean  trade,  like  his  father,  butfinal- 
ly  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  study 
of  eloquence,  with  the  hope  of  rising  to  the 
honors  of  the  state.  He  likewise  served  in 
the  army,  where  he  appears  to  have  pained 
some  distinction.  He  was  curule  aedile  in 
123.  He  obtained  the  consulship  in  lir>,  when 
he  carried  on  war  with  success  again*]  sev- 
eral of  the  Alpine  tribes.  In  112  he  was  .-cut 
at  the  head  of  an  embassy  to  Jugurtha  ;  and 
in  111  he  accompanied  the  consul  I..  Calpur- 
niu>  T.estia,  as  one  of  his  legates,  In  the  war 
against  Jugurtha.  Roth  he  and  the  consul 
took  large  bribes  from  the  Numidian  king  to 
obtain  for  him  a  favorable  peace,  for  which 
offense  an  indictment  was  brought  forward 
by  c.  Mamilius,  the  tribune  of  the  plebs;  but 
though  Beanrna  had  been  one  of  the  most 
guilty,  such  was  his  intlnence  in  the  state 
that  he  contrived  to  be  appointed  one  of  the 
three  qnaesitorea,  who  were  elected  under  the 
bill,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  crim- 
inals.    He  thi-a  secured  himself,  but  was  uu- 
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able  to  save  any  of  his  accomplices.  In  109 
Scaurus  was  censor  with  M.  Livius  Drusns. 
In  his  consulship  he  restored  the  Milvian 
bridge,  and  constructed  the  Aemiliau  road. 
In  107  he  was  elected  consul  a  2d  time,  in 
place  of  L.  Cassias  Longinus.  In  the  strag- 
gles between  the  aristocratical  and  popular 
parties,  Scaurus  was  always  a  warm  support- 
er of  the  former.  He  died  about  89.— (2)  M. 
Akmilics  Scaurus,  eldest  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  stepson  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  served 
under  Pompey  as  quaestor  in  the  3d  Mith- 
ridatic  war.  After  this  he  commanded  an 
army  in  the  East.  He  was  curule  aedile  in 
58,  when  he  celebrated  the  public  games  with 
extraordinary  splendor.  In  56  he  was  prae- 
tor, and  in  the  following  year  governed  the 
province  of  Sardinia,  which  he  plundered 
without  mercy.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he 
was  accused  of  the  crime  of  repetundae.  He 
was  defended  by  Cicero,  Hortensius,  and  oth- 
ers, and  was  acquitted,  notwithstanding  his 
gnilt.  He  was  accused  again  in  52,  under 
Pompey*s  new  law  against  ambitus,  and  was 
condemned.— (3)  M.  Akmilics  Scaurus, son  of 
No.  2  and  Mucia,  the  former  wife  of  Pompey 
the  triumvir,  and  consequently  the  half-broth- 
er of  Sex.  Pompey.  He  accompanied  the  lat- 
ter into  Asia,  after  the  defeat  of  his  fleet  in 
Sicily,  but  betrayed  him  into  the  hands  of  the 
generals  of  M.  Antonius  in  35.— (4)  ILuHBOTO 
Akmimus  Scaiiu-s,  son  of  No.  3,  was  a  dis- 
tinguished orator  and  poet,  but  of  a  dissolute 
character.  Being  accused  of  majestas  under 
Tiberius,  a.i>.  34,  he  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life. 

SCELERATUS  CAMPUS  (-i),  a  place  in 
Rome,  close  to  the  Porta  Collina,  where  ves- 
tals who  had  broken  their  vows  were  en- 
tombed alive. 

SCENITAE  (-arum)  (i.e.  direllrrs  in  tents), 
the  general  name  used  by  the  Greeks  for  the 
Bedawee  (Bedouin)  tribes  of  Arabia  Deserta, 

SCEPSIS  (prob.  Kski-Upshi,  or  Xxki-Shnp- 
fihc,  Ru.),  an  ancient  city  in  the  interior  of  the 
Troad,  S.E.  of  Alexandria,  in  the  mountains 
of  Ida. 

SCHERIA.     [Piiakaces.] 

SCIATHUS  (-i :  Skiatho),  a  small  island  in 
the  Aegaean  sea,  N.  of  Euboea  and  E.  of  the 
Magnesian  coast  of  Thessaly,with  a  town  of 
the  same  name  upon  it. 

SCILLUS  (-untis),  a  town  of  Elis  in  the  dis- 
trict Triphylia,  on  the  river  Selinus,  20  stadia 
S.  of  Olympia. 

SCIONE  (-Os),  the  chief  town  in  the  Mace- 
donian peninsula  of  Pallene,  on  the  W.  coast 

SCIPIO  (-6nis),  the  name  of  an  illustrious 
patrician  family  of  the  Cornelia  gens,  said  to 
have  been  given  to  the  founder  of  the  family 
because  he  served  as  a  staff  in  directing  his 
blind  father.  This  family  produced  some  of 
the  greatest  men  in  Rome,  and  to  them  she 
was  more  indebted  than  to  any  others  for  the 
empire  of  the  world.  The  family  tomb  of 
the  Scipios  was  discovered  in  17S0,  and  the 
inscriptions  and  other  curiosities  are  now- 
deposited  in  the  Museo  Pio-Clementino,  at 
Rome. — (1)  P.  Cornklics  Soipio,  magister 
equitum,  u.o.  396,  and  consular  tribune  in  395 


and  394.— (2)  L.Corn.  Scipio,  consul  in  350.— 
(3)  P.Corn.  Scipio  Barbatus,  consul  in  32S,  and 
dictator  in  306.  He  was  also  pontifex  maxi- 
mus.— (4)  L.  Corn.  ScipioBarhatits, the  great- 
great-grandfather  of  the  conqueror  of  Han- 
nibal/consul in  29S,  when  he  carried  on  war 
against  the  Etruscans,  and  defeated  them 
near  Volaterrae.— (£)  Cn.  Corn.  Scipio  Aiuna, 
son  of  No.  4,  was  consul  in  200,  in  the  1st  Punic 
war,  and  a  2d  time  in  254.— (t)  L.  Corn.  Scip- 
io, also  son  of  No.  4,  was  consul  in  259.  He 
drove  the  Carthaginians  out  of  Sardinia  and 
Corsica,  defeating  Hauno,  the  Carthaginian 
commander.     He  was  censor  in  258. — (7)  P. 

I  Corn.  Scipio  Asina,  son  of  No.  5,  was  consul 
in  221,  and  carried  on  war,  with  his  colleague 
M.  Minucius  Rnfus,  against  the  Istri,  who 
wee  subdued  by  the  consuls.— (8)  P.  Corn. 
Scipio,  son  of  No.  6,  was  consul,  with  Ti. 

i  Sempronius  Lougus,  in  218,  the  1st  year  of 

|  the  2d  Punic  war.  He  encountered  Han- 
nibal, on  his  march  into  Italy,  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul:  but  the  Romans  were"  defeated,  the 
consul  himself  received  a  severe  wound,  and 
was  only  saved  from  death  by  the  courage  of 
his  young  son  Publius,  the  future  conqueror 
of  Hannibal.  Scipio  now  retreated  across  the 
Ticinus,  crossed  thePo  also;  first  took  up  his 
quarters  atPlacentia,  and  subsequently  with- 
drew to  the  hills  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tre- 
bia.  where  he  was  joined  by  the  other  consul, 
Seiiipronius  Lougus.  The  latter  resolved  upon 
a  battle,  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  his  col- 
league. The  result  was  the  complete  defeat 
of  the  Roman  army,  which  was  obliged  to 
take  refuge  within  the  walls  of  Placentia.  In 
the  following  year,  217,  Scipio,  whose  imp©- 
rium  had  been  prolonged,  crossed  over  into 
Spain,  where,  with  his  brother  Cneius,  he 
made  head  against  the  Carthaginians  till  211, 
when  they  were  defeated  and  slain.— (9)  Cn. 
Corn.  Scipio  Cawcs,  son  of  No.  6,  and  broth- 
er of  No.  8,  was  consul  in  222,  with  M.  Claudius 
Marcellus.— (10)  P.  Corn.  Scipio  Africanub 
Major,  son  of  No.  8,  was  born  in  234.  Me 
was  unquestionably  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  Rome,  and  he  acquired  at  an  early  age  the 
confidence  and  admiration  of  his  countrymen. 
His  enthusiastic  mind  led  him  to  believe  that 
he  was  a  special  favorite  of  the  gods;  and  he 
never  engaged  in  any  public  or  private  busi- 
ness without  flrst  going  to  the  Capitol,  where 
he  sat  some  time  alone,  enjoying  communica- 
tion from  the  gods.  He  is  first  mentioned  in 
218  at  the  battle  of  the  Ticin?s,when  he  saved 
the  life  of  his  father,  as  has  been  already  re- 
lated. He  fought  at  Cannae  two  years  after- 
wards (216), when  he  was  already  a  tribune  of 
the  soldiers,  and  was  one  of  the  few  Roman 

!  officers  who  survived  that  fatal  day.  He  was 
chosen  along  with  Appius  Claudius  to  com- 
mand the  remains  of  the  army,  which  had 
taken  refuge  at  Canusium  j  and  it  was  owing 
to  his  youthful  heroism  and  presence  of  mind 
that  the  Roman  nobles,  who  had  thought  of 
leaving  Italy  in  despair,  were  prevented  from 
carrying  their  rash  project  into  effect.  He 
had  already  gained  the  favor  of  the  people  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  was  elected  aedile  in 
'212,  although  he  had  not  yet  reached  the  le- 
gal age.  In  210,  after  the  death  of  his  father 
and  uncle  in  Spain,  Scipio,  then  barely  24, 
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was  chosen  with  enthusiasm  to  take  the  com- 
mand In  that  country.  His  success  mi  strik- 
Ing  and  rapid.  In  the  first  campaign  ('210)  he 
to.»k  the  important  city  of  Carthago  Nova, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  next  3  years  he  drove 
the  Carthaginians  entirely  out  of  Spain,  lie 
returned  to  Koine  in  806,  and  was  elected  con- 
Bui  for  the  following  year  (205),  although  he 
had  not  yet  filled  the  office  of  praetor,  and 
was  only  30  years  of  age.  He  was  anxious  to 
cross  over  at  once  to  Africa,  and  bring  the 
contest  to  an  eud  at  the  gates  of  Carthage ; 
and,  after  much  opposition,  obtained  a  fleet 
and  army  for  that  purpose.  After  spending 
the  winter  in  Sicily,  and  completing  all  his 
preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Africa,  he 
crossed  over  to  the  latter  country  in  the  course 
of  the  following  year.  Success  again  attend- 
ed his  arms.  The  Carthaginians  and  their 
ally  Syph.ix  were  defeated  with  great  slaugh- 
ter ;  and  the  former  were  compelled  to  recall 
Hannibal  from  Italy  as  the  only  hope  of  sav- 
ing their  country.  The  lon<j  struggle  be- 
tween the  two  peoples  was  at  length  brought 
to  a  close  by  the  battle  fought  near  the  city  of 
Zama  on  the  19th  of  October,  202,  in  which 
Scipio  gained  a  decisive  and  brilliant  victory 
over  Hannibal.  Carthage  had  no  alternative 
but  submission  j  but  the  final  treaty  was  not 
concluded  till  the  following  year  (201).  Scip- 
io returned  to  Italy  in  201,  and  entered  Home 
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in  triumph.  He  was  received  with  universal 
enthusiasm,  and  the  surname  of  Africanus 
was  conferred  upon  him.  lie  took  no  prom- 
inent part  In  public  affairs  during  the  next 
few  years.  He  was  censor  in  IN  with  P. 
Ai'lius  Partus,  and  consul  a  second  time  in 
VM  with  Ti.  Sempronius  Longus.  In  193  he 
was  one  of  the  8  commissioners  who  were 
sent  to  Africa  to  mediate  betweeu  Masinissa 
and  the  Carthaginians  j  and  in  the  same  year 
he  was  one  of  the  embassadors  sent  to  Anti- 
ochus  at  Bphesns,  at  whose  court  Hannibal 
was  then  residing.  In  190  Africanus  serred 
as  legate  nnder  his  brother  Lucius  in  the  war 
against  Antiochus  the  Great.    After  their  re- 


turn, Lucius  and,  subsequently,  Africanus 
himself  were  accused  of  having  received  bribes 
from  Antiochus  to  let  the  monarch  off  too 
leniently,  and  of  having  appropriated  to  their 
own  use  part  of  the  money  which  had  beeu 
paid  by  Antiochus  to  the  Romau  state.  The 
successful  issue  of  the  prosecution  of  Lucius 
emboldened  his  enemies  to  bring  the  great 
Africanus  himself  before  the  people.  His  ac- 
cuser was  M.  Naevius,  the  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  accusation  was  brought  in  185. 
When  the  trial  came  on,  and  Africanus  was 
summoned,  he  proudly  reminded  the  people 
that  this  was  the  anniversary  of  the  day  ou 
which  he  had  defeated  Hannibal  at  Zama, 
and  called  upon  them  to  follow  him  to  the 
Capitol,  in  order  there  to  return  thanks  to 
the  immortal  gods,  and  to  pray  that  they 
would  grant  the  Roman  state  other  citizens 
like  himself.  Scipio  struck  a  chord  which  vi- 
brated on  every  heart,  and  was  followed  by 
crowds  to  the  Capitol.  Having  thus  set  all 
the  laws  at  defiance,  Scipio  immediately  quit- 
ted Rome,  and  retired  to  his  country-seat  at 
Liturmun.  The  tribunes  wished  to  renew 
the  prosecution,  but  Gracchus  wisely  per- 
suaded them  to  let  it  drop.  Scipio  never  re- 
turned to  Rome.  The  year  of  his  death  is  un- 
certain ;  but  he  probably  died  in  183.— (11)  L. 
Corn.  Scipio  AsiATiccs,also  called  Abiagenes 
or  Asiagkms,  was  the  sou  of  No.  8,  and  the 
brother  of  the  great  Africanus.  He  served 
under  his  brother  in  Spain ;  was  praetor  in 
193,  when  he  obtained  the  province  of  Sicily; 
and  consul  in  190,  with  C.  Laelius.  He  de- 
feated Antiochus  at  Mount  Sipylus  in  190,  en- 
tered Rome  in  triumph  in  the  following  year, 
and  assumed  the  surname  of  Asiaticus.  His 
accusation  and  condemnation  have  been  al- 
ready related  in  the  life  of  his  brother.— (12) 
P.  Corn.  Soipio  Africanus,  elder  son  of  the 
great  Africanus,  was  prevented  by  his  weak 
health  from  taking  any  part  in  public  affairs. 
— (13)  L.  or  Cn.  Corn.  Scipio  Afrioancb, 
younger  son  of  the  great  Africanus.  He  ac- 
companied his  father  into  Asia  in  190,  and 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Antiochus.  This  Scip- 
io was  a  degenerate  son  of  an  illustrious 
sire.— (14)  L.  Corn.  Scipio  Asiaticus,  a  de- 
scendant of  No.  11,  belonged  to  the  Marian 
party,  and  was  consul  in  S3  with  C.  Norbanus. 
— (15)  P.  Corn.  Scipio  Aemii.iants  Africanus 
Minor,  was  the  younger  son  of  L.  Aemilius 
Paulus,  the  conqueror  of  Macedonia,  and  was 
adopted  by  P.  Scipio  [No.  12],  the  son  of  the 
conqueror  of  Hannibal.  He  was  born  about 
185.  In  his  17th  year  he  accompanied  his  fa- 
ther Paulus  to  Greece,  and  fought  under  him 
at  the  battle  of  Pydna,  168.  Scipio  devoted 
himself  with  ardor  to  the  study  of  literature, 
and  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  IV- 
lybius  and  Panaetius.  He  likewise  admitted 
the  poets  Lucilius  and  Terence  to  his  inti- 
macy, and  la  said  to  have  assisted  the  latter 
in  the  composition  of  his  comedies.  His 
friendship  with  Laelins. whose  tastes  and  pur- 
suits were  so  congenial  to  his  own,  has  been 
immortalized  by  Cicero's  celebrated  treatise 
entitled  M  Laelius,  sive  de  Amicitia."  Al- 
though thus  devoted  to  the  study  of  polite 
literature,  Scipio  is  said  to  have  cultivated 
the   virtues  which   distinguished  the  older 
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Romans,  and  to  have  made  Cato  the  model 
of  his  conduct.  Scipio  first  served  in  Spain 
with  great  distinction  as  military  tribune  un- 
der the  consul  L.  Lucullus  in  151.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  3d  Punic  war  in  149  he  ac- 
companied the  Roman  army  to  Africa,  again 
with  the  rank  of  military  tribune.     Here  he 

gained  still  more  renown.  By  his  personal 
ravery  and  military  skill  he  repaired,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  mistakes  of  the  consul  Ma- 
nilius,  whose  army  on  one  occasion  he  saved 
from  destruction.  He  returned  to  Rome  in 
148,  and  had  already  gained  such  popularity 
that  when  he  became  a  candidate  for  the 
aedileship  for  the  following  year  (147)  he  was 
elected  consul,  although  he  was  only  37,  and 
had  not  therefore  attained  the  legal  age.  The 
senate  assigned  to  him  Africa  as  his  prov- 
ince, to  which  he  forthwith  sailed.  He  pros- 
ecuted the  siege  of  Carthage  with  the  utmost 
vigor;  and,  in  spite  of  a  desperate  resistance, 
captured  it  in  the  spring  of  146.  After  re- 
ducing Africa  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  prov- 
ince, Scipio  returned  to  Rome  in  the  same 
year,  and  celebrated  a  splendid  triumph  on 
account  of  his  victory.  The  surname  of  Afri- 
canus,  which  he  had  inherited  by  adoption 
from  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal,  had  been 
now  acquired  by  him  by  his  own  exploits. 
In  142  Scipio  was  censor,  and  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  duties  of  his  office  he  attempt- 
ed to  repress  the  growing  luxury  and  im- 
morality of  his  contemporaries.  In  130  Scip- 
io was  accused  by  Ti.  Claudius  Asellus  of 
majestas,  but  acquitted.  The  speeches  which 
he  delivered  on  the  occasion  obtained  great 
celebrity,  and  were  held  in  high  esteem  iu  a 
later  age.  It  appears  to  have  been  after  this 
event  that  Scipio  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to 
Egypt  and  Asia,  to  attend  to  the  Roman  in- 
terests in  those  countries.  The  long  contin- 
uance of  the  war  in  Spain  again  called  Scipio 
to  the  consulship.  He  was  appointed  consul 
in  his  absence,  and  had  the  province  of  Spain 
assigned  to  him  in  134.  His  operations  were 
attended  with  success  :  and  in  133  he  brought 
the  war  to  a  conclusion  by  the  capture  of  the 
city  of  Numantia  after  a  long  siege.  He  now 
received  the  surname  of  Numantinus  in  ad- 
dition to  that  of  Africanus.  During  his  ab- 
sence in  Spain.Tib.  Gracchus  had  been  put  to 
death.  Scipio  was  married  to  Sempronia,  the 
sister  of  the  fallen  tribune,  but  he  had  no 
sympathy  with  his  reforms,  and  no  sorrow 
for  his  fate.  Upon  his  return  to  Rome  in  132 
he  tock  the  lead  in  opposing  the  popular 
party,  and  endeavored  to  prevent  the  agra- 
rian law  of  Tib.  Gracchus  from  being  carried 
into  effect.  In  the  disputes  that  arose  in  con- 
sequence he  was  accused  by  Carbo  with  the 
bitterest  invectives  as  the  enemy  of  the  peo- 
ple; and  upon  his  again  expressing  his  ap- 
proval of  the  death  of  Tib.  Gracchus,  the  peo- 
file  shouted  out,  "Down  with  the  tyrant!" 
n  the  evening  he  went  home  with  the  inten- 
tion of  composing  a  speech  for  the  following 
day  ;  but  next  day  he  was  found  dead  in  his 
room.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  murder- 
ed, and  Cicero  mentions  Carbo  as  his  assas- 
sin. —  (16)  P.  Corn.  Scipio  Nasica,  that  is, 
"Scipio  with  the  pointed  nose,"  was  the  son 
of  Cn.  Scipio  Calvus,  who  fell  in  Spain  in  211 


[No.  9].  He  is  first  mentioned  in  204  as  c 
young  man  who  was  judged  by  the  senate  to 
be  the  best  citizen  in  the  state,  and  was  there- 
fore sent  to  Ostia  along  with  the  Roman  ma- 
trons to  receive  the  statue  of  the  Idaean 
Mother,  which  had  been  brought  from  Pessi- 
nus.  He  was  curule  aedile  in  196 ;  praet  >r  iu 
194,  when  he  fought  with  success  in  Farther 
Spain ;  andconsuiin  191, when  he  defeated  the 
Boii,  and  triumphed  over  them  on  his  return 
to  Rome.  Scipio  Nasica  was  a  celebrated 
jurist,  and  a  house  was  given  him  by  the 
state  in  the  Via  Sacra,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  more  easily  consulted.— (17)  P.  Corn.  Scip- 
10  Nasica  Corcclcm,  sou  of  No.  16,  inher- 
ited from  his  father  a  love  of  jurisprudence, 
and  became  so  celebrated  for  his  discernment, 
and  for  his  knowledge  of  the  pontifical  and 
civil  law,  that  he  received  the  surname  of 
Corculum.  He  was  elected  pontifex  maxi- 
mns  in  150.— (18)  P.  Corn.  Soipio  Nasica  Sk- 
rapio,  son  of  No.  17,  is  chiefly  known  as  the 
leader  of  the  senate  in  the  murder  of  Tib. 
Gracchus.  In  consequence  of  his  conduct  on 
this  occasion,  Nasica  became  an  object  of  such 
detestation  to  the  people  that  the  senate 
found  it  advisable  to  send  him  on  a  pretend- 
ed mission  to  Asia,  although  he  was  pontifex 
maximns,  and  ought  not,  therefore,  to  have 
quitted  Italy.  He  did  not  venture  to  return 
to  Rome,  and,  after  wandering  about  fr.-m 
place  to  place,  died  soon  afterwards  at  Perga- 
mum.— (19)  P.  Corn.  Scipio  Nasica,  son  of 
No.  18,  was  consul  in  111,  and  died  during  his 
consulship.— (20)  P.  Cokn.  Soipio  Nasica,  son 
of  No.  19,  praetor  in  94.  This  Scipio  became  the 
father-in-law  of  Cn.Pompey  the  triumvir,  and 
fell  in  Africa  in  46.  His  life  is  given  under 
Metem.uk. — (21)  Cn.  Corn.  Scipio  Hispali.us, 
son  of  L.  Scipio,who  is  only  known  as  a  broth- 
er of  the  2  Scipios  who  fell  in  Spain.  Hispal- 
lus  was  praetor  in  179,  and  consul  in  171. —(22) 
Cn.  Corn.  Scipio  Hispali.i's,  son  of  No.  21, 
was  praetor  in  139,  wheu  he  published  au  edict 
that  all  Chaldaeaus  (i.e.  astrologers)  should 
leave  Rome  and  Italy  within  10  days. 

SCIRITIS,  a  wild  and  mountainous  district 
in  the  N.  of  Laconia,  on  the  borders  of  Ar- 
cadia, wMth  a  town  called  Sciucs. 

SCIRON  (-ords),  a  famous  robber  who  in- 
fested the  frontier  between  Attica  and  Mc- 
garis.  He  not  only  robbed  the  travelers  who 
passed  through  the  country,  but  compelled 
them  on  the  Scironian  rock  to  wash  his  feet, 
and  kicked  them  into  the  sea  while  they  were 
thus  employed.  At  the  foot  of  the  rock  there 
was  a  tortoise,  which  devoured  the  bodies  of 
the  robber's  victims.  He  was  slain  by  The- 
seus. 

SCIRONIA  SAXA  (-orum :  Dervcni  Bounn), , 
large  rocks  on  the  E.  coast  of  Megaris,  be- 
tween which  and  the  sea  there  was  only  a 
narrow,  dangerous  pass,  called  the  Scironian 
road.  The  name  of  the  rocks  was  derived 
from  the  celebrated  robber  Sciron. 

SCODRA  (-ae:  Scodar  or  Scutari),  one  of 
the  most  important  towns  in  Illyricum,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Barbana,  at  the  S  E 
corner  of  the  Lacus  Labeatis,  aud  about  1? 
miles. from  the  coast. 

SCODRUS.     [ScardubJ 
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SCOMlUS  (-i)  MONS,  a  mountain  in  Mace- 
Qoma,\vt)icli  runs  B.  of  Mount  Scardus,  in  the 
direction  of  N.  to  S.  towards  Mount  llacmus. 

SCOPAS  (-ae).  (1)  An  Aetolian,  who  held 
n  leading  position  among  his  countrymen  at 
the  period  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
Philip  and  the  Achaeans,  u.c.  220,  in  the  first 
year  of  which  he  commanded  the  Aetolian 
fenny.  After  the  close  of  the  war  with  Philip 
he  withdrew  to  Alexandria.  Here  he  was 
received  with  the  utmost  favor  by  the  minis- 
ters of  the  young  king,  Ptolemy  V.,  and  was 
appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the  army 
•gainst  Antiochus  the  Great,  but  was  ulti- 
•natelv  unsuccessful.  Notwithstanding  this, 
he  continued  in  high  favor  at  the  Egyptian 
court ;  but  having  formed  a  plot  in  1%  to  ob- 
tain by  force  the  chief  administration  of  the 
kingdom,  he  was  arrested  and  put  to  death. 
— (2)  A  distinguished  sculptor  and  architect, 
was  a  native  of  Paros,  and  appears  to  have 
belonged  to  a  family  of  artists  in  that  island. 
He  flourished  from  ».o.  395  to  350.  He  was 
the  architect  of  the  temple  of  Athena  Alea,  at 
Tegea,  in  Arcadia,  which  was  commenced 
soon  after  u.o.  394.  He  was  one  of  the  artists 
employed  in  executing  the  bass-reliefs  which 
decorated  the  frieze  of  the  mausoleum  at 
Halicarnassus  in  Caria,  a  portion  of  which  is 
now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  Among 
the  single  statues  and  groups  of  Scopas,  the 
best  known  iu  modern  times  is  his  group  of 
figures  representing  the  destruction  of  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Niobe.  But  the  most 
esteemed  of  all  the  works  of  Scopas,  in  an- 
tiquity, was  his  group  representing  Achilles 
conducted  to  the  island  of  Leuce  by  the  divin- 
ities of  the  sea. 

SCORDISCI  (-drum),  a  people  in  Pannonia 
Superior,  are  sometimes  classed  among  the 
Ulyrians,  but  were  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
and  powerful  Celtic  tribe.  They  dwelt  be- 
tween the  Savus  and  Dravus. 

SCOTI  (-drum),  a  people  mentioned,  togeth- 
er with  the  Piori,  by  the  later  Roman  writers 
as  one  of  the  chief  tribes  of  the  ancient  Cale- 
donians. They  dwelt  in  the  S.  of  Scotland 
and  in  Ireland;  and  from  them  the  former 
country  has  derived  its  name. 

SCOTUSSA  (-ae),  a  very  ancient  town  of 
Thessaly,  in  the  district  Pelasgiotis,  near  the 
Bource  of  the  Onchestus. 

SCRlBONlA  (-ae),  wife  of  Octavianus,  aft- 
erwards the  emperor  Augustus,  had  been 
married  twice  before.  By  one  of  her  former 
husbands,  P.  Scipio,  she  had  two  children,  P. 
Scipio,who  was  consul  in  blcl  16,  and  a  daugh- 
ter, Cornelia,  who  was  married  to  Paulus 
Aemilius  Lepidus,  censor  in  b.o.  22.  Scribo- 
nia  was  the  sister  of  L.  Scribonius  Libo,  who 
was  the  father-in-law  of  Sex.  Pompey.  Au- 
gustus married  her  in  40,  on  the  advice  of 
Maecenas,  because  he  was  then  afraid  that 
Sex.  Pompey  would  form  an  alliance  with 
Antony  to  crush  him ;  but  having  renewed 
his  alliance  with  Antony,  Octavian  divorced 
her  iu  the  following  year  (39),  on  the  very 
day  on  which  she  had  borne  him  a  daughter, 
Julia,  in  order  to  marry  Livia.  Scnbonia 
long  survived  her  separation  from  Octavian. 
In  a.i>.  2  she  accompanied,  of  her  own  accord, 


her  daughter  Julia  into  exile  to  the  island  of 
Pandataria. 

SCRIBONIUS  CURlO.     [Ccuio.] 

SCRIBONIUS  LIBO.     [Lino.] 

SCRIBONIUS  PROCULUS.      [Pboocixs.] 

SCULTENNA  (-ae:  J'anaro),  a  river  in 
Gallia  Cispadana,  rising  in  the  Apennines, 
and  flowing  to  the  E.  of  Mutina  into  the  Po. 

SCYLlClUM,  also  SCYLXCEUM  or 
SCYLLETlUM  (-i :  Sqinllace),  a  Greek  town 
on  the  E.  coast  of  Bruttinm,  was  situated  on 
2  adjoining  hills  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
coast,  between  the  rivers  Caecinus  and  Car- 
cines.  From  this  town  the  Scylacius  or 
Soylletiocs  Sinus  derived  its  name. 

SCYLAX  (-acis).  (1)  Of  Caryanda,  in  Caria, 
was  sent  by  Darius  Hystaspis  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery  down  the  Indus.  Setting  out  from 
the  city  of  Caspatyrus  and  the  Pactyicau  dis- 
trict, Scylax  reached  the  sea,  and  then  sailed 
W.  through  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Red  Sea, 
performing  the  whole  voyage  in  30  months. 
There  is  still  extant  a  I'eriplux  bearing  the 
name  of  Scylax,  but  which  could  not  have 
been  written  by  the  subject  either  of  this  or 
of  the  following  article.— (2)  Of  Halicarnassus, 
a  friend  of  Pauaetius,  distinguished  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  stars,  and  for  his  political 
influence  in  his  own  state. 

SCYLLA  (-ae)  and  CHARYBDIS  (-is),  the 
names  of  two  rocks  between  Italy  and  Sicily. 
In  the  one  nearest  to  Italy  was  a  cave,  ih. 
which  dwelt  Scylla,  a  daughter  of  Crataeis, 
a  fearful  monster,  barking  like  a  dog,  with  1 J 
feet,  and  6  long  necks  and  heads,  each  of 
which  contained  3  rows  of  sharp  teeth.  The 
opposite  rock,  which  was  much  lower,  con- 
tained an  immense  fig -tree,  under  which 
dwelt  Charybdis,  who  thrice  every  day  swal- 
lowed down  the  waters  of  the  sea,  and  thrice 
threw  them  up  again.  This  is  the  Homeric 
account;  but  later  traditions  give  different 
accounts  of  Scylla's  parentage.  Hercules  is 
said  to  have  killed  her,  because  she  stole 
some  of  the  oxen  of  Geryon  ;  but  Phorcys  is 
said  to  have  restored  her  to  life.  Virgil 
(Aen.,\\.  286)  speaks  of  several  Scyllae,  and 
places  them  in  the  lower  world.  Charybdis 
is  described  as  a  daughter  of  Poseidon  (Nep- 
tune) and  Gaea  (Tell us),  and  as  a  voracious 
woman,  who  stole  oxen  from  Hercules,  and 
was  hurled  by  the  thunderbolt  of  Zeus  (Jupi- 
ter) into  the  sea. 


S«ylla.    (From  a  coin  of  Agrigeutma.) 
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SCYLLA  (-ae),  daughter  of  king  Niton  of 
Megara,who  fell  in  love  with  Minos.  [Niscs, 
and~  Minos.] 

SCYLLAEUM  (-i).  (1)  (Scigilo),  a  promon- 
tory on  the  coast  of  Bruttium,  at  the  N.  en- 
trance to  the  Sicilian  strait,  where  the  mon- 
ster Scylla  was  supposed  to  live.  [Soyi.la.] 
—(2)  (Scilla  or  Sciglio),  a  town  in  Bruttium, 
on  the  above-named  promontory.  There  are 
still  remains  of  the  ancient  citadel. — (3)  A 
promontory  in  Argolis,  on  the  coast  of  Troe- 
Een,  forming, with  the  promontory  of  Sunium 
in  Attica,  the  entrance  to  the  Saronic  gulf. 

SCYLLETICUS  SINUS.     [Scylacium.] 

SCYLLETIUM.    [Soylacipm.] 

SCYMNUS  (-i),  of  Chios, wrote  a  Periegcsis, 
or  description  of  the  earth,  in  prose,  and 
which  is  consequently  different  from  the 
Periegesia  in  Iambic  metre  which  has  come 
down  to  us. 

SCYROS  (-i :  Scyro),  an  island  in  the  Ae- 
gaeau  sea,  E.  of  Euboea,  and  one  of  the  Spor- 
ades.  Here  Thetis  concealed  her  son  Achilles 
in  woman's  attire  among  the  daughters  of 
Lycomedes,  and  here  also  Pyrrhus,  the  sou  of 
Achilles  by  Deidamia,  was  brought  up.  Ac- 
cording to  another  tradition,  the  inland  was 
conquered  by  Achilles,  in  order  to  revenge 
the  death  of  Theseus,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  treacherou^y  destroyed  in  Scyros  by 
Lycomedes.  Tne '  bones  of  Theseus  were 
discovered  by  Cimou  in  Scyros,  after  his  con- 
quest of  the  island,  n.  o.  476,  and  were  conveyed 
to  Athens,  where  they  were  preserved  in  the 
ThesC'um.  From  this  time  Scyros  continued 
subject  to  Athen3  till  the  period  of  the  Mace- 
donian supremacy ;  but  the  Romans  com- 
pelled the  last  Philip  to  restore  it  to  Athens, 
n.o.  196. 

SCYTHIA  (-ae :  Scythes,  Scytha,  -ae,  pi. 
Scy thae, -arum ;  fern.  Scy  this,  -idis,  Scythissa), 
a  name  applied  to  very  different  countries  at 
different  times.  The  Scythia  of  Herodotus 
comprises,  to  speak  generally,  the  S.E.  parts 
of  Europe,  between  the  Carpathian  mount- 
ains and  the  river  Tanais  (L>07}).  The  people 
who  inhabited  this  region  were  called  by  the 
Greeks  initial,  a  word  of  doubtful  origin, 
which  first  occurs  in  Hesiod ;  but,  in  their 
own  language,  Zk6\otoi,  i.  e.  Slavonians.  They 
were  believed  by  Herodotus  to  be  of  Asiatic 
origin,  and  his  account  of  them,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  description  given  by  Hip- 
pocrates of  their  physical  peculiarities,  leaves 
no  doubt  that  theyVere  a  part  of  the  great 
Mongol  race,  who  have  wandered,  from  un- 
known antiquity,  over  the  steppes  of  Central 
Asia.  Herodotus  says  further  that  they  were 
driven  out  of  their  abodes  in  Asia,  N.  of  the 
Araxes,  by  the  Massagetae ;  and  that,  migrat- 
ing into  Europe,  they  drove  out  the  Cim- 
merians. The  Scythians  were  a  nomad  peo- 
ple, that  is,  shepherds  or  herdsmen,  who  had 
no  fixed  habitations,  but  roamed  over  a  vast 
tract  of  country  at  their  pleasure,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  wants  of  their  cattle.  They  lived 
in  a  kind  of  covered  wagons,  which  Aeschy- 
lus describes  as  "lofty  houses  of  wicker-work, 
on  well-wheeled  chariots."  They  kept  large 
troops  of  horses,  and  were  most  expert  in 


cavalry  exercises  and  archery ;  and  hence,  aa 
the  Persian  king  Darius  found,  when  he  in- 
vaded their  country  (b.c.  507),  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  an  invading  army  to  act  against 
them.  They  simply  retreated,  wagons  and  all, 
before  the  enemy,  harassing  him  with  their 
light  cavalry,  and  leaving  famine  and  ex* 
posure,  in  their  bare  steppes,  to  do  the  rest. 
An  important  modification  of  their  habita 
had,  however,  taken  place,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, before  Herodotus  described  them.  Tho 
fertility  of  the  plains  on  the  N.of  the  Euxiue, 
and  the  influence  of  the  Greek  settlements  at 
the  month  of  the  Borysthenes,  and  along  the 
coast,  had  led  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of 
Scythia  to  settle  down  as  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  and  had  brought  them  into  commercial 
and  other  relations  with  the  Greeks.  Accord- 
ingly, Herodotus  mentions  2  classes  or  hordes 
of  Scythians  who  had  thus  abandoned  their 
nomad  life  and  turned  husbandmen.  In  later 
times  the  Scythians  were  gradually  overpow- 
ered by  the  neighboring  people,  especially 
the  Sarmatiaus,  who  gave  their  name  to  the 
whole  country.  [Sak.matia.]  In  writers  of 
the  time  of  the  Roman  empire  the  name  of 
Scythia  denotes  the  whole  of  N.  Asia,  from 
the  river  R'.ia  (Volya)  on  the  W.,  which  di- 
vided it  from  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  to  Serica  on 
the  E.,  extending  to  India  on  the  S.  It  was 
divided,  by  Mount  Imaus,  into  2  parts,  called 
respectively  Scythia  intra  Imaum,  i.e.  on  the 
N.W.  side  of  the  range,  and  Scythia  extra 
Imaum,  on  its  S.E.  side.  Of  the  people  of 
this  region  nothing  was  known  except  some 
names;  but  the  absence  of  knowledge  was 
supplied  by  some  marvelous  and  not  unin- 
teresting fables. 

SCYTHINI  (-orum),  a  people  on  the  W. 
border  of  Armenia,  through  whose  country 
the  Greeks  under  Xenophon  marched  4  clays' 
journey. 

SCYTHOPOLIS  (-is:  O.T.  Bethshan  :  Bet- 
san,  Ru.),  an  important  city  of  Palestine,  in 
the  S.  E.  of  Galilee,  according  to  the  usual 
division,  but  sometimes  also  reckoned  to 
Samaria,  sometimes  to  Decapolis,  and  some- 
times to  Coele-Syria,  It  is  often  mentioned 
in  O.  T.  history,  in  the  time  of  the  Macca- 
bees, and  under  the  Romans.  It  had  a  mixed 
population  of  Canaanites,  Philistines,  and 
Assyrian  settlers.  Under  the  late  Roman 
empire  it  became  the  seat  of  the  archbishop 
of  Palestiua  Secunda,  and  it  continued  a 
flourishing  city  to  the  time  of  the  first  Cru- 
sade. 

SEBASTE  (-es:  =  Augusta).  (1)  (Ayash, 
Ru.),  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia  Aspera.— 
(2)  {Segikler),  a  city  of  Phrygia,  N.W.  of 
Eumenia. — (3)  A  city  in  Poutus,  also  called 
Cabira.     [Cauira.]— (4)  [Samaria]. 

SEBENNYTUS  (-i :  Semennout,  Ru.),  a  con- 
siderable  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  in  the  Delta, 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  branch  of  the  Nile, 
called  after  it  the  Sebennytic  Mouth.  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  Nomos*  Sebennytes  or  Se- 
bennyticus. 

SEBETHUS  (-i:  Maddalena),  a  small  river 
in  Campania,  flowing  around  Vesuvius,  and 
falling  into  the  Sinus  Puteolauus  at  the  E. 
side  of  Neapolis. 
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SKDKTAXI.     [Edktaki.] 

SKDFXI  (-oruni),  an  Alpine  people  in  Gal- 
Ma  Belgica,  E.  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone,  in  the  modern  Vallais. 

SEDUSlI  (-6mm),  a  German  people,  form* 
big  part  of  the  army  of  Ariovistus,  wheu  he 
invaded  Gaul  in  u.o.  58.  Their  site  can  not 
be  determined. 

BBGBSTA  (-ae:  nr.  Alcamo,  Ru.),  the  later 
Roman  form  of  the  town  called  by  the  Greeks 
leiSTA  01  Ai:«.rsiA,  in  Virgil  Acesta  ;  sit- 
uated in  the  N.VV.  of  Sicily,  near  the  coast 
between  Panormns  and  Drepaimm.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  Trojans  on  2 
small  rivers,  to  which  they  gave  the  names 
of  Simoisaud  Scamauder;  hence  the  Romans 
made  it  a  colony  of  Aeneas. 

SEGESTES  (-is),  a  Cheruscan  chieftain,  the 
opponent  of  Arminius. 

SEGXI  (-dram),  a  German  people  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  between  the  Treveri  and  Eburones, 
the  name  of  whom  is  still  preserved  in  the 
town  of  Sinei  or  Signei. 

SEGOBRIGA  (-ae),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Celtiberi,  in  Hispauia  Tarracouensis,  S.W.  of 

Caesaraugusta. 

SEGONTIA  or  SEGUNTIA  (-ae),  a  town 
of  the  Celtiberi,  in  Hispauia  Tarracouensis, 
16  miles  from  Caesaraugusta. 

SEGOVIA  (-ae).  (1)  (Segovia),  a  town  of 
the  Arevaci,  on  the  road  from  Emerita  to 
Caesaraugusta.  A  magnificent  Roman  aque- 
duct is  still  extant  at  Segovia.— (2)  A  town 
in  Hispauia  Baetica  on  the  Flumen  Siliceuse, 
near  Sacili. 

SEGUSllNI  (-orum),  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant peoples  hi  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  bound- 
ed by  the  Allobroges  on  the  S.,by  the  Sequaui 
on  the  E.,  by  the  Aedui  on  the  N.,  and  by  the 
Arverni  on  the  W.  In  their  territory  was  the 
town  of  Lugdunum,  the  capital  of  the  modern 
province. 

SEGUSlO  (-dills:  Sum),  the  capital  of  the 
Scgusiui  and  the  residence  of  king  Cottius, 
taated  in  Gallia  Transpadana,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cottian  Alps.  The  triumphal  arch 
erected  at  this  place  by  Cottius  in  honor  of 
Augustus  is  still  extant. 

SEJANUS  (-i),  AELIDS,  was  born  at  Vul- 
sinii,  in  Etiuria,  and  was  »he  son  of  Seius 
Strabo,who  was  commander  of  the  praetorian 
troops  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
A.i».  14.  He  succeeded  his  lather  in  the  com- 
mand of  these  bands,  and  ultimately  gained 
such  influence  over  Tiberius  that  he  made 
him  his  confidant.  For  many  years  he  gov- 
erned Tiberius;  but,  not  content  with  this 
high  position,  he  formed  the  design  of  obtain- 
ing the  imperial  power.  With  this  view  he 
■ought  to  make  himself  popular  with  the  sol- 
diers, and  procured  the  poisoning  of  Drusus, 
the  son  of  Tiberius  by  his  wife  Livia,  whom 
he  had  seduced.  After  Tiberius  had  shut 
himself  up  in  the  island  of  Capreae,  Sejanus 
had  full  scope  for  his  machinations  :  and  the 
death  of  Livia,  the  mother  of  Tiberius  (-29), 
was  followed  by  the  banishment  of  Agrippina 
aud  her  sons  Nero  and  Drusus.    Tiberius  at 


last  began  to  suspect  the  designs  of  Sejanus, 
and  sent  Sertorius  Macro  to  Rome,  with  a 
commission  to  take  the  command  of  the  prae- 
torian  cohorts.  Macro,  after  assuring  him 
self  of  the  troops,  and  depriving  Sejanus  ot 
his  usual  guard,  produced  a  letter  from  Tibe- 
rius to  the  senate,  in  which  the  emperor  ex- 
pressed his  apprehensions  of  Sejanus.  The 
senate  decreed  his  death,  and  he  was  imme- 
diately executed.  His  body  was  dragged 
aboutthe  streets,  aud  finally  thrown  into  the 
Tiber.  Many  of  the  friends  of  Sejanus  per- 
ished at  the  same  time;  and  his  son  and 
daughter  shared  his  fate. 

SELEUCIA  (-ae),  and  rarely  SELEUCEA, 
the  name  of  several  cities  in  different  parts 
of  Asia,  built  by  Seleucus  I.,  king  of  Syria. 
(1)  S.  ad  Tigrin,  also  called  S.  Babylonia,  S. 
Assyriae,  aud  S.  Parthorcm,  a  great  city  on 
the  confines  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  and 
for  a  long  time  the  capital  of  W.  Asia,  until 
it  was  eclipsed  by  Ctesiphon.  Its  exact  site 
has  been  disputed ;  but  the  most  probable 
opinion  is  that  it  stood  on  the  W.  bank  of 
the  Tigris,  N.  of  its  junction  with  the  Royal 
Canal,'  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Delas  or  Silla  (Diala),  and  to  the  spot  where 
Ctesiphon  was  afterwards  built  by  the  Par- 
thians.  It  was  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  modern 
city  of  Bagdad.  It  was  built  in  the  form  of 
an  eagle  with  expanded  wings,  aud  was  peo- 
pled by  settlers  from  Assyria,  Mesopotamia, 
Babylonia,  Syria,  and  Judaea.  It  rapidly 
rose^  aud  eclipsed  Babylon  in  wealth  aud 
splendor.  Even  after  the  Parthian  kings  had 
become  masters  of  the  banks  of  the  Tigris, 
and  had  fixed  their  residence  at  Ctesiphon, 
Seleucia,  though  deprived  of  much  of  its  im- 
portance, remained  a  very  considerable  city. 
In  the  reign  of  Titus  it  had,  according  to  Pliny, 
600,000  inhabitants.  It  declined  after  its  capt- 
ure by  Severus,  and  in  Julian's  expedition  it 
was  found  entirely  deserted.— (2)  S.  Fieri  a 
(called  Seleukeh  or  Kepse,  near  Suadeiah,  Rn.), 
a  great  city  and  fortress  of  Syria,  founded  by 
Seleucus  in  April,  i?.c.  300.  It  stood  on  the 
site  of  an  ancient  fortress,  on  the  rocks  over- 
hanging the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pieria, 
about  4  miles  N.  of  the  Orontes,  and  12  miles 
W.  of  Antioch.  Its  natural  strength  was  im- 
proved by  every  known  art  of  fortification. 
Iu  the  war  with  Egypt  which  ensued  upon 
the  murder  of  Antioch  us  II.,  Seleucia  surren- 
dered to  Ptolemy  III.  Euergetcs  (u.o.  240). 
It  was  afterwards  recovered  by  Antiochuo 
the  Great  (219).  In  the  war  between  Autio- 
chus  VIII.  and  IX.  the  people  of  Seleucia  made 
themselves  independent  (109  or  108).  The 
city  had  fallen  entirely  into  decay  by  the  6th 
century  of  our  era.  There  are  considerable 
ruins  of  the  harbor  and  mole,  of  the  walls  of 
the  city,  and  of  its  necropolis.  The  surround- 
ins  district,  was  called  Sr.i.rx'.iis.—  (3)  S.  Alt 
Biujm,  a  city  of  Syria,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes,  near  Apamea.  Its  site  is  doubtful. 
—(4)  S.  Traciii  otis  ( Sr I ■•/,'■'•  h,  Rn.),  an  impor- 
tant city  of  Cllii  :a  \spcra.  was  built  by  Se- 
leucus I.  on  the  \V.  bank  of  the  river  Calycad- 
nus,  abont4  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  peopled 
with  the  inhabitants  of  several  neighboring 
cities.  It  had  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  and  annual 
games  iu  honor  of  Zeus  Olymplus  (the  Olym- 
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pian  Jupiter).  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
philosophers  Athenaeus  and  Xenarchus,  and 
of  other  learned  men.— (5)  S.  in  Mesopotamia 
(Uir),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  op- 
posite to  the  ford  of  Zeugma,  was  a  fortress  of 
considerable  importance  in  ancient  military 
history.— (6)  A  considerable  city  of  Marxian  a, 
built  by  Alexander  the  Great,  in  a  beautiful 
situation,  and  called  Alexandria;  destroyed 
by  the  barbarians,  and  rebuilt  by  Antiochus 
I.,  who  named  it  Seleucia  after  his  father.— 
(7)  S.  in  Cauia  [Trai.i.es].— There  were  other 
cities  of  the  name,  of  less  importance,  in  Pisi- 
dia,  Pamphylia,  Palestine,  and  Elymais. 

SELEUCIS,  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile 
district  of  Syria,  containing  the  N.W.  part  of 
the  country,  between  Mount  Amanus  on  the 
N.,  the  Mediterranean  on  the  W.,the  districts 
of  Cyrrhestice  and  Chalybonitis  on  the  N.E., 
the  desert  on  the  E.,  and  Coele-Syria  and  the 
mountains  of  Lebanon  on  the  S. 

SELEUCUS  (-i),  the  name  of  several  klnga 
of  Syria.  I.  Surnamed  Nioator,  the  founder 
of  the  Syrian  monarchy,  reigned  B.O.  812-280. 

He  was  the  son  of  Antiochus,  a  Macedonian 
of  distinction  among  the  officers  of  Philip  II., 
and  was  born  about  858.  He  accompanied 
Alexander  on  his  expedition  to  Asia,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  particularly  in  the  Indian 
campaigns.  After  the  death  of  Alexander 
(323)  he  espoused  the  side  of  Perdiccas.whom 
he  accompanied  on  his  expedition  against 
Egypt;  but  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
mutiny  of  the  soldiers,  which  ended  in  the 
death  of  Perdiecas  (821).  In  the  2d  partition 
of  the  provinces  which  followed,  Seleucus  ob- 
tained the  wealthy  and  important  satrapy  of 
Babylonia  j  but  it"  is  not  till  his  recovery  of 
Babylon  from  Antigonus,  in  312,  that  the 
Syrian  monarchy  is  commonly  reckoned  to 
commence.  He  afterwards  conquered  Suaiana 
and  Media,  and  gradually  extended  his  power 
over  all  the  eastern  provinces  which  had  form- 
ed part  of  the  empire  of  Alexander,  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  banks  of  the  Oxus  and  the 
Indus.  In  306  Seleucus  formally  assumed  the 
regal  title  and  diadem.  Having  leagued  him- 
self with  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  and  Cassan- 
der  against  Autigonns,  he  obtained,  by  the 
defeat  and  death  of  that  monarch  at  Ipsus 
^301),  a  great  part  of  Asia  Minor,  as  well  as 
the  whole  of  Syria,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Mediterranean.  Seleucus  appears  to  have  felt 
the  difficulty  of  exercising  a  vigilant  control 
over  so  extensive  an  empire,  and  accordingly, 
in  293,  he  consigned  the  government  of  all  the 
provinces  beyond  the  Euphrates  to  his  son 
Antiochus,  upon  whom  he  bestowed  the  title 
of  king,  as  well  as  the  hand  of  his  own  youth- 
ful wife,  Stratonice,  for  whom  the  prince  had 
conceived  a  violent  attachment.  In  2SG,  with 
the  assistance  of  Ptolemy  and  Lysimachus, 
he  defeated  and  captured'Demetrius,  king  of 
Macedonia,  who  had  invaded  Asia  Minor. 
For  some  time  jealousies  had  existed  between 
Seleucus  and  Lysimachus ;  but  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  war  between  the  2  mouarchs, 
which  terminated  in  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Lysimachus  (281),  is  related  in  the  life  of  the 
latter.  Seleucus  now  crossed  the  Hellespont 
In  order  to  take  possession  of  the  throne  of 


Macedonia,  which  had  been  left  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Lysimachus;  but  he  had  advanced 
no  farther  than  Lysimachia  when  he  was  as- 
sassinated by  Ptolemy  Cerannus,  to  whom,  as 
the  sou  of  his  old  friend  and  ally,  he  had  ex- 
tended a  friendly  protection.  His  death  took 
place  in  the  beginning  of  2S0,  only  7  months 
after  that  of  Lysimachus,  and  in  the  32d  year 
of  his  reign.  He  was  in  his  7St>  vear.  Seleu- 
cus appears  to  have  carried  out,  with  great 
energy  and  perseverance,  the  projects  origi- 
nally formed  by  Alexander  himself  for  the 
Hellem'zativn  of  his  Asiatic  empire;  and  we 
find  hi  in  founding  in  almost  every  province 
Greek  or  Macedonian  colonies, which  became 
so  many  centres  of  civilization  and  refine- 
ment.—II.  Surnamed  Cali.inicus  (240-226), 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Antiochus  II.  by  his 
first  wile  Laodice.  The  first  measure  of  his 
administration,  or  rather  that  of  his  mother, 
was  to  put  to  death  his  stepmother,  Berenice, 
together  with  her  infant  son.  To  avenge  his 
sister,  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  king  of  Egypt,  in- 
vaded the  dominions  of  Seleucus,  and  not 
only  made  himself  master  of  Antioch  and  the 
whole  of  Syria,  but  carried  his  arms  unop- 
posed beyond  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris. 
During  these  operations  Seleucus  kept  wholly 
aloof;  but  when  Ptolemy  had  been  recalled 
to  his  own  dominions  by  domestic  disturb- 
ances, he  recovered  possession  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  provinces  which  he  had  lost.  Se- 
leucus uext  became  involved  in  a  dangerous 
war  with  his  brother,  Antiochus  Hierax,  and 
afterwards  undertook  an  expedition  to  the 
East,  with  the  view  of  reducing  the  revolted 
provinces  of  Parthia  and  Bactria.  He  was, 
however,  defeated  by  Arsaces,  king  of  Parthia, 
in  a  great  battle,  which  was  long  after  cele- 
brated by  the  Parthians  as  the  foundation  of 
their  independence.  Seleucus  appears  to  have 
been  engaged  in  an  expedition  for  the  recovery 
of  his  provinces  in  Asia  Minor,  which  had 
been  seized  by  Attalus,wheu  he  was  accident- 
ally killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  in  the  21st 
year  of  his  reign,  220.— III.  Surnamed  Cerau- 
<vs  (220-223),  eldest  son  and  successor  of  Se- 
leucus II.,  was  assassinated  by  2  of  his  officers, 
after  a  reign  of  only  3  years,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  his  brother,  Antiochus  the  Great. — IV. 
Surnamed  Piiii.opator  (1S7-175),  was  the  son 
and  successor  of  Antiochus  the  Great.  The 
reign  of  Seleucus  was  feeble  and  inglorious. 
He  was  assassinated  in  175  by  one  of  his  own 
ministers. — V.  Eldest  son  of  Demetrius  II., 
assumed  the  royal  diadem  on  learning  of  the 
death  of  his  father,  125;  but  his  mother, 
Cleopatra,  who  had  herself  put  Demetrius  to 
death,  was  indignant  at  hearing  that  her  son 
had  ventured  to  take  such  a  step  without  her 
authority,  and  caused  Seleucus  also  to  be 
assassinated.— VI.  Surnamed  Epipuanes,  and 
also  Nioator  (95-93),  was  the  eldest  of  the  5 
sons  of  Antiochus  VIII.  Grypus.  On  the  death 
of  his  father,  in  95,  he  ascended  the  throne', 
and  defeated  and  slew  in  battle  his  uncle, 
Antiochus  Cyzicenus,  who  had  laid  claim  to 
the  kingdom.  But  shortly  after  Seleucus  was 
in  his  turn  defeated  by  Antiochus  Ensebes, 
the  son  of  Cyzicenus,  and  expelled  from 
Syria.  He  took  refuge  in  the  city  of  Mop- 
suestia,  in  Cilicia;  but,  in  consequence  of  his 
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tyranny,  was  burned  to  death  by  the  in- 
habitants. 

BELGl  (-6s:  SQrkt  Rn.),  one  of  the  chief 
of  the  independent  mountain  cities  of  Pisidia, 
Stood  on  the  S.  side  of  .Mount  Taurus,  on  the 
Eurymedon,  just  where  the  river  breaks 
through  the  mountain  chain. 

SELINUS  (-untis).  (1)  A  small  river  on 
the  8.W.  coast  of  Sicily,  flowing  by  the  town 
of  the  same  name.— (2)  (Crexteha),  a  river  of 
Elis,  in  the  district  Triphylia,  near  Scillus, 
flowing  into  the  Alpheus  west  of  Olympia, — 
(3)  (Vostitza),  a  river  of  Achaia,  rising  in 
Mount  Eryinanthus.— (4)  A  tributary  of  the 
Caicus,  in  Mysia,  flowing  by  the  town  of  Per- 
gamum. — (5)  (Castel  vetrano,  Ru.),  one  of  the 
most  Important  towns  in  Sicily,  situated  upon 
a  hill  on  the  S.VV.  coast,  and  upon  a  river  of 
the  same  name.  It  was  founded  by  the  Do- 
rians from  Meirara  Hyblaea,  on  the  E.  coast 
of  Sicily,  ij.c.  028.  It  soon  attained  great 
prosperity;  but  it  was  taken  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  409,  when  most  of  its  inhabitants 
were  slain  or  sold  as  slaves,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  city  destroyed.— (c)  (Selenti),  a 
town  in  Cilicia,  situated  on  the  coast. 

SELLASIA  (-ae),  a  town  iu  Laconia,  Nk  of 
Sparta,  near  the  river  Oenus. 

SELLEIS.  (1)  A  river  in  Elis,  on  which  the 
Homeric  Ephyra  stood,  rising  in  Mount  Pho- 
loe,  and  falling  into  the  sea  S.  of  the  Peneus. 
—(2)  A  river  near  Sicyon.— (3)  A  river  in  Troas, 
near  Arisbe,  and  a  tributary  of  the  Rhodius. 

SELLI  or  HELLI.     [Dodona.] 

SELYMBRIA  or  SELYBRIA  (-ae:  Selivria), 
an  important  town  in  Thrace,  situated  on  the 
Propontis.  It  was  a  colony  of  the  Megarians, 
and  was  founded  earlier  than  Byzantium. 

SEMELE  (-C-s),  daughter  of  Cadmus  and 
Harmonia,  at  Thebes,  and  accordingly  sister 
of  Ino,  Agave,  Autonoo,  and  Polydorus.  She 
was  beloved  by  Zeus  (Jupiter).  HC-ra  (Juno), 
stimulated  by"  jealousy,  appeared  to  her  in 
the  form  of  her  aged  nurse  Beroe,  and  in- 
duced her  to  ask  Zeus  to  visit  her  in  the  same 
splendor  and  majesty  with  which  he  appeared 
to  Hera.  Zeus  warned  her  of  the  danger  of 
her  request ;  but  as  he  had  sworn  to  grant 
whatever  she  desired,  he  was  obliged  tocom- 

Ely  with  her  prayer.  He  accordingly  appeared 
efore  her  as  the  god  of  thunder,  and  Semele 
was  consumed  by  the  lightning;  but  Zeus 
saved  her  child  Dionysus  (Bacchus),  with 
whom  she  was  pregnant  Her  son  afterwards 
carried  her  oat  of  the  lower  world,  and  con- 
ducted her  to  Olympus,  where  she  became  im- 
mortal under  the  name  of  Thyone. 

SEMIRAMIS  (-idis)  and  NINUS  (-i),  the 
mythical  founders  of  the  Assyrian  empire  of 
Ninus  or  Nineveh.  Ninus  was  a  great  war- 
rior, who  built  the  town  of  Ninus  or  Nineveh, 
about  n.c.  2182,  and  subdued  the  greater  part 
of  Asia.  Semiramis  was  the  daughter  of  the 
fish-goddess  DercSto,  oI'Ascalon  in  Syria,  by  a 
Syrian  youth.  Dereeto,  being  ashamed  of  her 
frailty, "made  away  with  the  youth,  and  ex- 
posed her  infant  daughter;  but  the  child  was 
miraculously  preserved  by  doves,  who  fed  her 
till  she  was"  discovered  by  the  shepherds  of 
the  neighborhood.    She  was  then  brought  up 


by  the  chief  shepherd  of  the  royal  herds, 
whose  name  was  Simmas,  from  whom  she 
derived  the  name  of  Semiraniis.  Her  sur- 
passing beauty  attracted  the  notice  of  Onnes, 
one  of  the  king's  friends  and  generals,  who 
married  her.  At  the  siege  of  Bactra,  Semira- 
mis  planned  an  attack  upon  the  citadel  of  the 
town,  mounted  the  walls  with  a  few  brave  fol- 
lowers, and  obtained  possession  of  the  place. 
Ninus  was  so  charmed  by  her  bravery  and 
beauty  that  he  resolved  to  make  her  his  wife, 
whereupon  her  unfortunate  husband  put  an 
end  to  his  life.  By  Ninus  Semiramis  had  a 
son,  Ninyas,  and  on  the  death  of  Ninus  she 
succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  Her  fame 
threw  into  the  shade  that  of  Ninus ;  and  later 
ages  loved  to  tell  of  her  marvelous  deeds  and 
her  heroic  achievements.  She  built  numer- 
ous cities  and  erected  many  wonderful  build- 
ings. In  Nineveh  she  erected  a  tomb  for 
her  husband  9  stadia  high  and  10  wide;  she 
built  the  city  of  Babylon,  with  all  its  wonders ; 
and  she  constructed  the  hanging  gardens  in 
Media,  of  which  later  writers  give  us  such 
strange  accounts.  Besides  conquering  many 
nations  of  Asia,  she  subdued  Egypt  and  a 
great  part  of  Ethiopia,  but  was  unsuccessful 
in  an  attack  which  she  made  upon  India. 
After  a  reigu  of  42  years,  she  resigned  the 
sovereignty  to  her  son  Ninyas,  and  disappear- 
ed from  the  earth,  taking  her  flight  to  heaven 
in  the  form  of  a  dove.  The  fabulous  nature 
of  this  narrative  is  apparent.  It  is  probable 
that  Semiramis  was  originally  a  Syrian  god- 
dess, perhaps  the  same  who  was  worshiped 
at  Ascalon  under  the  name  of  Astarte,  or  the 
heavenly  Aphrodite,  to  whom  the  dove  was 
sacred.  Hence  the  stories  of  her  voluptuous- 
ness, which  were  current  even  in  the  time  of 
Augustus. 

SEMN5NES,  more  rarely  SENNSNES 
(-um),  a  German  pople,  described  by  Tacitus 
as  the  most  powerful  tribe  of  the  Suevic  race, 
dwelt  between  the  rivers  Viadus  (Oder)  and 
Albis  (Elbe),  from  the  Riesengebirge  in  the 
B.  as  far  as  the  country  around  Frankfort  on 
the  Oder  and  Potsdam  iu  the  N. 

SEMO  SANCUS.     [Sxnous.] 

SEMPRONIA  (-ae).  (1)  Daughter  of  Tib. 
Gracchus,  censor  iu  n.o.  169,  and  sister  of  the 
2  celebrated  tribunes,  married  Scipio  Afri- 
canus  minor.— (2)  Wife  of  D.  Junius  Brutus, 
consul  in  77,  was  a  woman  of  great  personal 
attractions  and  literary  accomplishments, but 
of  a  profligate  character.  She  took  part  in 
Catiline's  conspiracy,  though  her  husband 
was  not  privy  to  it. 

SEMPRONILTS  GRACCHUS.  [Gu.vcnii  s. 

SENA  (-ae).  (1)  (Senigarjlia),  surname  I 
Gat.i.ioa,  and  sometimes  called  Senooai.lia, 
a  town  on  the  coast  of  L'mbria,  at  the  niou  i 
of  the  small  river  Sena,  (bonded  by  the  Sem- 
ites.—(2)  (Siena),  a  town  in  Etrnria,  and  a 
Roman  colony,  on  the  road  from  Clusium  to 
Florentia. 

SENECA  (-ae).     (1)  M.  Annaeus,  the  rhet- 
orician, was  born   at  Corduba  (GMIom)  in 
Spain,  about  n.o.  (il.    Seneca  was  at  Rome  in 
the  early  period  of  the  power  of  Augustus. 
i  He  afterwards  returned  to  Spain,  and  married 
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Helvia,  by  whom  he  had  3  sons,  L.  Annaeus 
Seneca,  L.  Annaeus  Mela  or  Mella,  the  father 
of  the  poet  Lucan,  and  M.  Novatus.  Seneca 
was  rich,  and  belonged  to  the  equestrian  class. 
At  a  later  period  he  returned  to  Rome,\vhere 
he  resided  till  his  death,  which  probably  oc- 
curred near  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 
Two  of  Seneca's  works  have  come  down  to  us. 
1.  Controverfriarum  Liltri  decern,  of  which  the 
1st,  2d,  7th,  8th,  and  10th  books  only  are  ex- 
tant, and  these  are  somewhat  mutilated.  2. 
Stiaaoriarum  Liber,  which  is  probably  not 
complete.  Seneca's  works  are  for  the  most 
part  commonplace  and  puerile,  though  now 
and  then  interspersed  with  some  good  ideas 
and  apt  expressions.— (2)  L.  Ann  arcs,  the 

Ehilosopher,  the  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
orn  at  Cordoba,  probably  a  few  years  n.c, 
and  brought  to  Rome  by  his  parents  when  he 
was  a  child.  Though  he  was  naturally  of  a 
weak  body,  he  was  a  hard  student  from  bis 
youth,  and  devoted  himself  with  great  ardor 
to  rhetoric  and  philosophy.  He  also  soon 
gained  distinction  as  a  pleader  of  causes,  and 
excited  the  jealousy  and  ha' red  of  Caligula 
by  the  ability  with  which  he  conducted  a  ease 
In  the  senate  before  the  emperor.  In  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  Claudius  (a.i>.  41),  Seneca 
was  banished  to  Corsica,  on  account  of  his  in- 
timacy with  Julia,  the  niece  of  Claudius,  of 
whom  Messalina  was  jealous.  After  8  years' 
residence  in  Corsica,  Seneca  was  recalled  (49) 
by  the  influence  of  Agrippina,  who  had  just 
married  her  uncle  the  emperor  Claudius.  He 
now  obtained  a  praetorship,  and  was  made 
the  tutor  of  the  young  Domitius,  afterwards 
the  emperor  Nero,  who  was  the  son  of  Agrip- 
piua  by  a  former  husband.  On  the  accession 
of  his  pupil  to  the  imperial  throne  (54)  after 
the  death  of  Claudius,  Seneca  became  one  of 
the  chief  advisers  of  the  young  emperor.  He 
exerted  his  influence  to  check  Nero's  vicious 
propensities,  but  at  the  same  time  he  profited 
from  his  position  to  amass  an  immense  for- 
tune. He  supported  Nero  in  his  Contests 
with  his  mother  Agrippina,  and  was  not  only 
a  party  to  the  death  of  the  latter  (60),  but  he 
wrote  the  letter  whic,h  Nero  addressed  to  the 
senate  in  justification  of  the  murder.  After 
the  death  of  his  mother,  Nero  abandoned 
himself  without  any  restraint  to  his  vicious 
propensities  ;  and  the  presence  of  Seneca  soon 
became  irksome  to  him,  while  the  wealth  of 
the  philosopher  excited  the  emperor's  cupid- 
ity. Seneca  saw  his  danger,  asked  the  em- 
peror for  permission  to  retire,  and  offered  to 
surrender  all  that  he  had.  Nero  affected  to 
be  grateful  for  his  past  services,  refused  the 
proffered  gift,  and  sent  him  away  with  per- 
fidious assurances  of  his  respect  and  affection. 
Seneca  now  altered  his  mode  of  life,  saw  little 
company,  and  seldom  visited  the  city,  on  the 
ground  of  feeble  health,  or  being  occupied 
with  his  philosophical  studies.  But  this  did 
not  save  him.  After  the  conspiracy  of  Piso 
(65),  Nero  sent  a  tribune  to  him  with  the  order 
of  death.  Without  showing  any  sign  of  alarm, 
Seneca  cheered  his  weeping  'friends  by  re- 
minding them  of  the  lessons  of  philosophy. 
Embracing  his  wife,  Pompeia  Paulina,  he 
prayed  her  to  moderate  her  grief,  and  to  con- 
sole herself  for  the  loss  of  her  husband  by  the 


reflection  that  he  had  lived  an  honorable  life. 
But  as  Paulina  protested  that  she  would  die 
with  him,  Seneca  consented,  and  the  same 
blow  opened  the  veins  in  the  arms  of  both. 
Seneca's  body  was  attenuated  by  aire  and 
meagre  diet ;  the  blood  would  not  flow~easily, 
and  he  opened  the  veins  in  his  legs.  But  even 
this  did  not  suffice ;  and  after  enduring  much 
torture  he  was  taken  into  a  vapor  stove,where 
he  was  quickly  suffocated.  Seneca  died,  as 
was  the  fashion  among  the  Romans,  with  the 
courage  of  a  stoic,  but  with  somewhat  of  a 
theatrical  affectation  which  detracts  from  the 
dignity  of  the  scene.  Seneca's  fame  rests  on 
his  numerous  writings,  which  are  chiefly  on 
moral  and  philosophical  subjects.  The  most 
important  is  the  he  Benefieivt,  in  7  books.  He 
was  ;  lso  the  author  often  tragedies;  which, 
however,  seem  more  adapted  for  recitation 
than  for  the  stage.  Yet  they  contain  many 
striking  passages,  and  have  some  merit  as 
poems.  That  Seneca  possessed  great  mental 
powers  can  not  be  doubted,  lie  had  seen 
much  of  human  life,  and  he  knew  well  what 
man  was.  His  philosophy,  so  far  as  he 
adopted  a  system,  was  the  stoical,  but  it  was 
rather  an  eclecticism  of  stoicism  than  pure 
stoicism.  His  style  is  antithetical,  and  ap- 
parently labored  ;  and  where  there  is  much 
labor  there  is  generally  affectation.  Yet  his 
language  is  clear  and  forcible ;  it  is  not  mere 
words:  there  is  thought  always. 

SENONES  (-urn),  a  powerful  people  in 
Gallia  Liigduuensis,  dwelt  along  the  upper 
course  of  the  Sequana  (Seine).  Their  chief 
town  was  Agendicum,  afterwards  called  Se- 
noues  (Sens).  A  portion  of  this  people  crossed 
the  Alps  about  n.c.  400,  in  order  to  settle  in 
Italy,  and  took  up  their  abode  on  the  Adriatic 
Sea  between  the  rivers Utis  and  Aesis  (between 
Ravenna  and  Ancona),  after  expelling  the 
Umbrians.  In  this  country  they  founded  the 
town  of  Sena.  They  not  only  extended  their 
ravages  into  Etruria,  but  marched  against 
Rome  and  took  the  city,  «.c.  390.  From 
this  time  we  find  them  engaged  in  constant 
hostilities  with  the  Romans,  till  they  were  at 
length  completely  subdued,  and  the  greater 
part  of  them  destroyed  by  the  consul  Dola- 
bella  in  2S3. 

SENTINUM  (-i:  nr.  Sasaof errata,  Ru.),  a 
fortified  town  in  Umbria,  not  far  from  the 
river  Aesis. 

SEPIAS  (-adis:  St.  George),  a  promontory 
in  the  S.E.  of  Thessaly,  in  the  district  Mag- 
nesia, on  which  a  great  part  of  the  fleet  of 
Xerxes  was  wrecked. 

SEPlASlA  (•drom),  one  of  the  principal 
streets  in  Capua,where  perfumes  and  luxuries 
of  a  similar  kind  were  sold. 

SEPPHORIS  (Sefurieh),  a  city  of  Palestine, 
in  the  middle  of  Galilee,  was  an  insignificant 
place  until  Herod  Autipas  fortified  it,  and 
made  it  the  capital  of  Galilee,  under  the  name 

of  DlOCAESAUKA. 

SEPTEM  AQUAE,  a  place  in  the  territory 
of  the  Sabiui,  near  Reate. 

SEPTEMPEDA  (San  Severino),  a  mnuicipi- 
um  in  the  interior  of  Picenum,  on  the  road 
from  Auximum  to  Urbs  Salvia. 
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SEPTlMlUS  GETA.     [Giia.] 
BEPTlMlUS  SfiVlBUa    [Samoa.] 

SElTIMiUS  TITIUS  (-i),  a  Roman  poet, 
spoken  of  by  Horace. 

SSQUXNA  (-ae:  Seine),  one  of  the  princi- 
pal rivers  of  Gaul,  rising  in  the  central  parts 
of  that  country,  and  Bowing  through  the 
orovince  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis  into  the  ocean 
opposite  Britain.  It  is  340  miles  in  length. 
Its  principal  affluents  are  theMatrona  (Marne), 
Esia  (Oixe),  with  its  tributary  the  Axona 
(Aisne),  and  Iucaunus  (Yonne).  This  river 
has  a  slow  current,  and  is  navigable  beyond 
Lutetia  Parisiorum  {Paris). 

BEQUlNl  (-orum),  a  powerful  Celtic  people 
in  Gallia  Belgica,  inhabiting  the  country  since 
called  Franehe  Cov.pte  and  Burgundy.  In  the 
later  division  of  the  provinces  of  the  empire 
the  country  of  the  Seqnaui  formed  a  special 
province  under  the  name  of  Maxima  Sequa- 
norum.  They  derived  their  name  from  the 
river  Sequana,  which  had  its  source  in  the 
Jf.W.  frontiers  of  their  territory.  Their  chief 
town  was  Vesontio  (Besancon). 

SEQUESTER   (-tri   or   tris)   VIBIUS,  the 
name  attached  to  a  glossary  which  professes 
to  give  an  account  of  the  geographical  names 
contained  in  the  Roman  poets. 
SERA.     [SmOL] 

SERAPION  (-on is),  a  physician  of  Alexan- 
dria, who  lived  in  the  3d  century  u.c. 

SERAPIS  or  SARAPIS  (-is  or  Mi*),  an 
Egyptian  divinity,  whose  worship  was  intro- 
duced into  Greece  in  tbft  time  of  the  Ptole- 
mies. His  worship  was  introduced  into  Rome 
together  with  that  of  Isis.     [Isis.] 

SERDICA  or  SARDICA  (-ae),  an  impor- 
tant town  in  Upper  Moesia,  and  the  capital 
of  Dacia  Interior,  derived  its  name  from  the 
Thracian  people  Skjvpi.  It  bore  in  the  Middle 
Ages  the  name  of  Triaditza.  Its  extensive 
ruins  are  to  be  seen  S.  of  Sophia. 

BtRlNUS  (-i),  O.,  SAMMONlCUS  (or  Sa- 
monieus),  a  man  of  high  reputation  at  Rome 
for  taste  and  learning,  murdered  by  command 
of  Caracalla  in  a.d.  212.  He  left  behind  him 
many  works. 
SERES.  [Seuioa.] 
SERGIUS.  [Catii.isa.] 
SERlCA  (-ae.  Seres ;  also  rarely  in  the 
sing.  Sor),  a  country  in  the  extreme  E.  of  Asia, 
famous  as  the  native  region  of  the  silkworm, 
which  was  also  called  SV/p ;  and  hence  the  ad- 
jective "sericus"  for  silken.  The  name  was 
known  to  the  W.  nations  it  a  very  early  period, 
through  the  use  of  silk,  <lrst  in  W.  Asia,  and 
afterwards  in  Greece.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  until  some  time  after  the  commencement 
of  our  era  the  name  had  no  distinct  geograph- 
ical signification.  The  Serica  of  Ptolemy 
corresponds  to  the  N.W.  part  of  China  and 
the  adjacent  portions  of  Thibet  and  Chinese 
Tartan!.  The  capital,  Brba,  is  supposed  In- 
most to  be  SiiKian,  on  the  Hoang-ho.  but  bv 
some  Faking.  The  Great  Wall  of  China  U 
mentioned  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  under 
the  name  of  Aggeres  Serium. 
SERIPHUS  (-i:  Serpho),  an  island  in  the 


Aegaean  Sea,  and  one  of  the  Cyclades.  It  is 
celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  island  where 
Danae*  aud  Perseus  landed  after  they  had 
beeu  exposed  by  Acrisius, where  Perseus  was 
brought  up,  and  where  he  afterwards  turned 
the  inhabitants  into  stone  with  the  Gorgon's 
head.  Seriphns  was  colonized  by  Ionians 
from  Athens,  and  it  was  one  of  the  few  islands 
which  refused  submission  to  Xerxes.  The 
island  was  employed  by  the  Roman  emperors 
as  a  place  of  banishment  for  state  criminals. 

SERRANUS.    [Reqclcb.] 

SERTORIUS  (-i),  Q.,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordiuary  men  in  the  later  times  of  the 
republic,  was  a  native  of  Nureia,  a  Sabine 
village,  aud  was  born  of  obscure  but  respect- 
able parents.  He  served  under  Marins  in  the 
war  against  the  Teutones;  and  before  the 
battle  of  Aquae  Sextiae  (Aix),  n.o.  102,  he 
entered  the  camp  of  the  Teutones  in  disguise 
as  a  spy,  for  which  hazardous  undertaking 
his  intrepid  character  and  some  knowledge 
of  the  Gallic  language  well  qualified  him.  He 
also  served  as  tribuhus  militum  in  Spain  un- 
der T.  Didius  (97).  He  was  quaestor  in  91, 
and  had  before  this  time  lost  an  eye  in  battle. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  88  he  de- 
clared himself  against  the  party  of  the  nobles, 
and  commanded  one  of  tne  4  armies  which 
besieged  Rome  under  Marias  aud  Cinna.  He 
was,  however,  opposed  to  the  bloody  massacre 
which  ensued  after  Marina  and  Cinna  entered 
Rome.  In  83  Sertorius  was  praetor,  and  either 
in  this  year  or  the  following  he  weut  into 
Spain  ;  whence  he  crossed  over  to  Maure- 
tauia,  and  gained  a  victory  over  Paccianus, 
one  of  Sulla's  generals.  After  this,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Lusitanians,  he  became  their 
leader;  and  for  some  years  successfully  re- 
sisted all  the  power  of  Rome.  He  availed 
himself  of  the  superstitious  character  of  that 
people  to  strengthen  his  authority  over  them. 
A  fawn  was  brought  to  him  by  one  of  the 
natives  as  a  present,  which  soon  became  so 
tame  as  to  accompany  him  in  his  walks  and 
attend  him  on  all  occasions.  After  Sulla  had 
become  master  of  Italy,  Sertorius  was  joined 
by  many  Romans,  and  among  the  rest  by  M. 
Perperna,  with  53  cohorts,  [I'kkimckna].  To 
give  some  show  of  form  to  his  formidable 
power,  Sertorius  established  a  senate  of  300, 
into  which  no  provincial  was  admitted.  The 
continued  want  of  success  on  the  part  of  Me- 
tellns,  who  had  been  sent  against  Sertorius 
in  7'.',  induced  the  Romans  to  send  Pompey  to 
his  assistance,  but  with  an  independent  com- 
mand. Pompey  arrived  in  Spain  in  70,  with 
a  large  force,  but  was  unable  to  gain  any  de- 
'  cisive  advantages.  For  the  next  5  years  Ser- 
torius kept  both  Metellus  and  Pompey  at  bay, 
and  cut  to  pieces  a  large  number  of  theif 
forces.  Sertorius  was  at  length  assassinated 
in  72  by  Perperna  and  some  other  Roman 
officers,  who  had  long  been  jealous  of  his 
authority. 

SKUVILIA  (-ae).  (1)  Daughter  of  Q.  S<»r- 
vilius  Caepio  and  the  daughter  of  Livia,  the 
sister  of  the  celebrated  M.  Llvta*  Drusua, 
tribune  of  the  plebs  in  b.o.91.  Servilia  wan 
married  twice:  first  to  M.  Junius  Brutus,  by 
I  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  the  murder** 
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of  Caesar,  and  secondly  to  D.  Junius  Silanos, 
consul  iu  62. — (2)  Sister  of  the  preceding,  was 
the  2d  wife  of  L.  Lucullus,  consul  in  74. 
SERVILIUS  AH  ALA.     [Ahala.] 
SERVILIUS  CAEPIO.     [Caepio.] 
SERVILIUS  CASCA.     [Casca.] 
SERVILIUS  RULLUS.     [Riili.cs.] 
SERVIUS  MAURUS   HONORATUS   (-i), 
or  SERVIUS  MARIUS  HONORlTUS,  a  cele- 
brated Latin  grammarian,  contemporary  with 
Macrobius,  who  introduces  him  among  the 
dramatis  personae  of  the  Saturnalia.     His 
most  celebrated  production  was  an  elaborate 
commentary  upon  Virgil. 
SERVIUS  TULLIUS.     [Tbu.ius.] 
SESOSTRIS  (-is  or  Idis),  the  name  given 
by  the  Greeks  to  the  great  king  of  Egypt,  who 
is  called  in  Manetho  and  on  the  monuments 
Ramses  or  Harnesses.      Ramses  is  a  name 
common  to  several  kings  of  the  ISth,  19th, 
and  20th  dynasties;   but  Sesostris  must  he 
identified  with  Ramses,  the  3d  kinir  of  the 
19th  dynasty,  the  son  of  Seti,  and  the  father 
of  Menephthah.     Sesostris  was  a  great  con- 
queror.   He  is  said  to  have  subdued  Ethiopia, 
the  greater  part  of  Asia,  and  the  Thracians 
in  Europe.     He  returned  to  Egypt  after  an 
absence  of  9  years,  and  the  countless  captives 
whom  he  brought  back  with  him  were  em- 
ployed in  the  erection  of  numerous  public 
works.     Memorials  of  Ramses-Sesostris  still 
exist  throughout  the  whole  of  Egypt,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the  south  of  Nubia. 
SESTTNUM  (-i :  Sestino),  a  town  in  Umbria 
on  the  Apennines,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Pisaurus. 
SESTlUS.     [Skxtius.] 
SESTUS  (-i:  Ialova),  a  town  in  Thrace, 
situated  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Helles- 
pont, opposite  Abydos  in  Asia,  from  which  it 
was  only  7  stadia  distant.    It  was  founded 
by  the  Aeolians.   It  was  celebrated  in  Grecian 

Eoetry  on  account  of  the  loves  of  Leander  and 
tero  [Leander],  and  in  history  on  account 
of  the  bridge  of  boats  which  Xerxes  here 
built  across  the  Hellespont. 

SETABIS.     [Saetaius.] 

SETHON,  a  priest  of  Hephaestus,  made 
Aimself  master  of  Egypt  after  the  expulsion 
of  Sabacon,  king  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  Dodecarchia,  or  government 
of  the  12  chiefs,  which  ended  in  the  sole  sov- 
ereignty of  Psammitichus. 

SETIA  (-ae:  Sezza  or  Sesse),  an  ancient 
town  of  Latium  in  the  E.  of  the  Pontine 
Marshes.  It  was  celebrated  for  the  excellent 
jvine  grown  in  its  neighborhood,  which  was 
reckoned  in  the  time  of  Augustus  the  finest 
wine  in  Italy. 

SEVERUS  (-i),  M.  AURELlUS  ALEXAN- 
DER, usually  called  ALEXANDER  SEVE- 
RUS, Roman  emperor  a.p.  222-235,  the  son 
of  Gessius  Marcianus  and  Julia  Mamaea,  and 
first  cousin  of  Elagabalus,  was  born  at  Arce, 
in  Phoenicia,  the  1st  of  October,  a.d.  205.  In 
221  he  was  adopted  by  Elagabalus,  and  created 
Caesar ;  and  on  the  death  of  that  emperor,  on 
the  llth  of  March,  a.d.  222,  Alexander  as- 
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cended  the  throne.  After  reigning  in  peace 
some  years,  during  which  he  reformed  mauy 
abuses  in  the  state,  he  was  involved  in  a  war 
with  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia,  and  gained 
a  great  victory  over 
him  iu  232;  but  was 
unable  to  prosecute 
his  advantage  in 
consequence  of  in- 
telligence having 
reached  him  of  a 
great  movement 
among  the  German 
tribes.  He  celebra- 
ted a  triumph  at 
Rome  in  233,  andiu 
the  following  year, 
234,  set  out  for  Gaul, 
which  the  Germans 
were  devastating; 
but  was  waylaid  by 
a  small  band  of  mu- 
tinous soldiers,  in- 
stigated, it  is  said, 
by  Maximums,  aud 
slain,  in  the  30th 
year  of  his  age  and 
the  14th  of  his  reign.  Alexander  Severus  was 
distinguished  by  justice.wisdom,  and  clemen- 
cy in  all  public  transactions,  and  by  the  sim- 
plicity and  purity  of  his  private  life. 
SEVERUS,  A.  CAECINA.  [Cakoina.] 
SEVERUS  (-i),  FLAVIUS  VALERIUS,  Ro- 
man emperor  a.d.  306-307.  He  was  pro- 
claimed Caesar  by  Galerius  in  306,  and  was 
soon  afterwards  sent  against  Maxeutius,  who 
had  assumed  the  imperial  title  at  Rome.  The 
expedition,  however,  was  unsuccessful ;  and 
Severus,  having  surrendered  at  Ravenna,  was 
taken  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  and  compelled 
to  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

SEVERUS  (-i),  LIBIUS,  Roman  emperor 
a.i>.  461-465,  was  a  Lucanian  by  birth,  and 
owed  his  accession  to  Ricimer,  who  placed 
him  on  the  throne  after  the  assassination  of 
Majorian.  During  his  reign  the  real  govern- 
ment was  in  the  hands  of  Ricimer.  Severus 
died  a  natural  death. 

SEVERUS  (-i),  L.  SEPTIMIUS,  Roman 
emperor  a.d.  193-211,  was  born  in  146,  near 
Leptis  in  Africa.  After  holding  various  im- 
portant military  commands  under  M.  Aurelius 
and  Commodus,  he  was  at  length  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  in  Panuonia 
and  Illyria.  By  this  army  he  was  proclaimed 
emperor  after  the  death  ofPertinax  (193).  He 
forthwith  marched  upon  Rome,  where  Julia- 
nus  had  been  made  emperor  by  the  praetorian 
troops.  Julianus  was  put  to  death  upon  his 
arrival  before  the  city.  [Julianus.]  Severus 
then  turned  his  arms  against  Pescennius 
Niger,  who  had  been  saluted  emperor  by  the 
Eastern  legions,  defeated  him  in  a  battle  near 
Issus,  and  shortly  afterwards  put  him  to  death 
(194).  Severus  next  laid  siege  to  Byzantium, 
which  refused  to  submit  to  him  even  after  the 
death  of  Niger,  and  which  was  not  taken  till 
196.  During  the  continuance  of  this  siege 
Severus  had  crossed  the  Euphrates  (195)  and 
subdued  the  Mesopotamian  Arabians.  He 
returned  to  Italy  in  196.  and  in  the  same  year 
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Eroceeded  to  Gaul  to  oppose  Albinos,  who 
ad  been  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  troops 
in  that  country.  Albinus  was  defeated  and 
slain  in  a  terrible  battle  fought  near  Lyons 
on  the  19th  of  February,  197.  Severus  re- 
turned to  Rome  in  the  same  year  •  but  after 
remaining  a  short  time  in  the  capital  he  set 
out  for  the  East  in  order  to  repel  the  invasion 
of  the  Parthians,  who  were  ravaging  Meso- 
potamia. After  spending  3  years  in  the  East, 
where  he  met  with  the  most  brilliant  success, 
Severus  returned  to  Rome  in  202.  For  the 
next  7  years  he  remained  tranquilly  at  Rome  ; 
but  in  208  he  went  to  Britain  with  his  sons 
Caracalla  and  Geta.  Here  he  carried  on  war 
against  the  Caledonians,  and  erected  the  cel- 
ebrated wall,  which  bore  his  name,  from  the 
Sohvay  to  the  month  of  the  Tyne.  After  re- 
maining 2  years  in  Britain,  he  died  at  Ebora- 
cum  (York)  on  the  4th  of  February,  211,  in 
the  G5th  year  of  his  age  and  the  18th  of  his 
teign. 


Arch  of  Septimius  Severua. 
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SEXTlAE  XQUAE.     [Aquak  Sextiak.] 

SEXTIUS  or  SESTIUS  (-i),  P.,  quaestor  in 
B.O.  03,  and  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  57.  Like 
Milo,  he  kept  a  band  of  armed  retainers  to 
oppose  P.  Clodius  and  his  partisans;  and  in 
the  following  year  (50)  he  was  accused  of  Via 
on  account  of  his  violent  acts  during  his  tri- 
bunate. He  was  defended  by  Cicero  in  an 
oration  still  extant,  and  was  acquitted  on  the 
14th  of  March,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the 
powerful  influence  of  Pompey.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  Sextius  first 
espoused  Pompey's  party,  but  he  afterwards 
joined  Caesar. 

SEXTUS  EMPIRICUS  (-i),  a  physician.was 
a  contemporary  of  Galen,  and  lived  in  the  first 
half  of  the  3d  century  of  the  Christian  erfa. 
Two  of  his  works  are  extant. 

SEXTUS  RtiFUS  (-i).  (1)  The  name  pre- 
fixed to  a  work  entitled  De  liegionibm  Urbia 
Romae.—(2)  Sextis  Rufus  is  also  the  name 
prefixed  to  an  abridgment  of  Roman  history 
in  28  short  chapters,  entitled  Breviarium  de 
Victoriis  et  Proinnciis  Populi  Romani,  and 
executed  by  command  of  the  emperor  Valens, 
to  whom  it  is  dedicated. 

SIBYLLAE  (-arum),  the  name  by  which 
several  prophetic  women  are  designated.  The 
first  Sibyl,  from  whom  all  the  rest  are  said  to 
have  derived  their  name,  is  called  a  daughter 
of  Dardanus  and  Neso.  Some  authors  "men- 
tion only  4  Sibyls,  but  it  was  more  commonly 
believed  that  there  were  10.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  them  is  the  Cumaean,  who  is  men- 
tioned under  the  names  of  Herophile,  Demo, 
Phemonoe,  Deiphobe,  Demophilo,  and  Amal- 
thea.  She  was  consulted  by  Aeneas  before 
he  descended  into  Cie  lower  world.  She  is 
said  to  have  come  to  Italy  from  the  East,  and 
she  is  the  one  who,  according  to  tradition, 
appeared  before  king  Tarquinius,  offering 
him  the  Sibylline  books  for  sale.  Respecting 
the  Sibylline  books,  see  Diet,  of  Aiitiq.,  art. 
Sibyllini  Libri. 

SICAMBRI.     [Syoambri.] 

SICANI,     SICELI,     SICELIOTAE.      [Si- 

OII.IA.l 

SICCA  VfiNERlA  (prob.  Al-Katf),  a  con- 
— , — .      siderable  city  of  N.  Africa,  on  the 
frontier  of  Numidia  and  Zengitana, 
built  on  a  hill  near  the  river  Bagra- 
das. 

SICHAEUS,  also  called  Acerbas. 
[Aoeehas.] 

SICILIA  (-ae:  Sicilii),  one  of  the 
largest  islands  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  It  was  supposed  by  the  aucieute 
to  be  the  same  as  the  island  named 
Thrinacia  by  Homer,  and  it  was  there 
fore  frequently  called  Thrinaoia 
Thin  aoi  a,  or  Tein  acris,  a  name  which 
was  believed  to  be  derived  from  the 
triangular  figure  of  the  island.  Foi 
the  same  reason  the  Roman  poets 
called  it  Tkiquetka.  Its  more  nana* 
name  came  from  its  later  inhabitants 
the  Siceli,  whence  it  was  called  Si 
CKi.iA,  which  the  Romans  changed 
into  Sioii.ia.  As  the  Siceli  also  bore 
the  name  of  Sicani.  the  island  was 
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also  called  Sicania.  Sicily  is  separated  from 
the  S.  coast  of  Italy  by  "a  narrow  channel 
called  Frktcm  Sicclum,  sometimes  simply 
FuKTUM,  and  also  Scyleaeum  Fuetim,  ()f 
which  the  modern  name  is  Faro  di  Messiua. 
The  sea  on  the  E.  and  S.  of  the  island  was 
also  called  Mauk  Siouu  m.  A  range  of  mount- 
ains, which  are  a  continuation  of  the  Apen- 
nines, extends  throughout  the  island  from  E. 
to  \V.  Of  these  the  most  important  were 
the  celebrated  volcano  Aetna  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  island,  Eryx  {St.  Giulano)  in  the  ex- 
treme \V.  near  Drepauum,  and  the  Heraei 
Monies  (Monti  Sort)  in  the  S.,  running  down 
to  the  promontory  Pachynus.  A  large  num- 
ber of  rivers  flow  down  from  the  mountains, 
but  most  of  them  are  dry,  or  nearly  so,  in  the 
summer.  The  soil  of  Sicily  was  very  fertile, 
and  produced  iu  antiquity  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  wheat,  on  which  the  population  of 
Rome  relied  to  a  great  extent  for  their  sub- 
sistence. So  celebrated  was  it,  even  in  early 
times,  on  account  of  its  corn,  th.it  it  was  rep- 
resented as  sacred  to  Demeter  (Ceres),  and  as 
the  favorite  abode  of  this  goddess.  Hence  it 
was  from  this  island  that  her  daughter  Per- 
sephone (Proserpina)  was  carried  away  by 
Pluto.  Besides  corn,  the  island  produced  ex- 
cellent wine,  saffron,  honey,  almonds,  and  the 
other  Southern  fruits.  The  earliest  inhabit- 
ants of  Sicily  are  said  to  have  been  the  sav- 
age Cyclopes  and  Laestrygones  ;  but  these  are 
fabulous  beings,  and  the  first  inhabitants  men- 
tioned in  history  are  the  Sicani,  or  Sicii.i, 
who  crossed  over  into  the  island  from  Italy. 
The  next  immigrants  into  the  island  were 
Cretans;  but  these,  if,  indeed,  they  ever  visit- 
ed Sicily,  soon  became  incorporated  with  the 
Sicnli.  The  Phoenicians,  likewise,  at  an  early 
period  formed  settlements,  for  the  purposes 
of  commerce,  on  all  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  but 
more  especially  on  the  N.  and  N.W.  parts. 
But  the  most  important  of  all  the  immigrants 
into  Sicily  were  the  Greeks,  who  founded  a 
number  of  very  flourishing  cities,  such  as 
Naxufl  in  n.c.  735,  Syracuse  in  734,  Leontini 
and  Catana  In  730,  Megara  Hyblaea  in  72ti, 
Gela  in  C90,  Selinus  in  626,  Agrigentum  in  579, 
etc.  The  Greeks  soon  became  the  ruling  race 
in  the  island,  and  received  the  name  of  Sioei.i- 
otae,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  earlier  in- 
habitants. At  a  later  time  the  Carthaginians 
obtained  a  firm  footing  in  Sicily.  After  tak- 
ing Agrigentum  in  405,  the  Carthaginians  be- 
came the  permanent  masters  of  the  W.  part 
of  the  island,  and  were  engaged  in  frequent 
wars  with  Syracuse  and  the  other  Greek  cities. 
The  struggle  between  the  Carthaginians  and 
Greeks  continued,  with  a  few  interruptions, 
down  to  the  1st  Punic  war;  at  the  close  of 
which  (241)  the  Carthaginians  were  obliged 
to  evacuate  the  island,  the  W.  part  of  which 
now  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
and  was  made  a  Roman  province.  The  E. 
part  still  continued  under  the  rule  of  Hieron 
of  Syracuse  as  an  ally  of  Rome  j  but  after  the 
revolt  of  Syracuse  in  the  2d  Punic  war,  and 
Ihe  conquest  of  that  city  by  Mareellus,  the 
whole  island  was  made  a  Roman  province, 
and  was  administered  by  a  praetor.  On  the 
downfall  of  the  Roman  empire,  Sicily  formed 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Ostrogoths;  but  it 


was  taken  from  them  by  Belisarius  in  a.i>. 
530,  and  annexed  to  the  Byzantine  empire. 
It  continued  a  province  of  this  empire  till 
828,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Saracens. 
SICINiUS  (-i).  (1)  L.  Sicixics  Beli.utcs, 
the  leader  of  the  plebeians  in  their  secession 
to  the  Sacred  Mount  in  n.c.  494.  He  was 
chosen  one  of  the  first  tribunes.— (2)  L.  Sicin- 
irs  Dent-aits,  called  by  some  writers  the 
Roman  Achilles,  from  his  personal  prowess. 
He  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  ',54.     He  was 

Kut  to  death  by  the  decemvirs  \u  450,  because 
e  endeavored  to  persuade  the  plebeians  to 
secede  to  the  Sacred  Mount.  The  persons 
sent  to  assassinate  him  fell  upon  him  in  a 
lonely  spot,  but  he  killed  most  of  them  be- 
fore they  succeeded  in  dispatching  him. 

SICINUS  (-i:  Sihino),  a  small  island  in  the 
Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  Sporades,  between 
Pholegandrus  and  Ios,  with  a  town  of  the 
same  name. 

SIC5RIS  (-is:  Segre),  a  river  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  which  had  its  source  in  the 
territory  of  the  Cerretani,  and  fell  into  the 
Iberus  near  Octogesa. 

SICULI.     [Sioilia.] 

SICULUM  FRETUM,  SICULUM  MARE. 

[SlClLIA.] 

SICULUS  FLACCUS.  [Flaccis.] 
SlCYONlA  (-ae),  a  small  district  in  the 
N.E.  of  Peloponnesus,  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
the  territory  of  Corinth,  on  the  W.  by  Achaia, 
on  the  S.  by  the  territory  of  Phlins  and  Cleo- 
nae,and  on  the  N.  by  the  Corinthian  gulf.  Its 
area  was  about  100  square  miles.  The  land 
was  fertile,  and  produced  excellent  oil.  Its 
almonds  and  its  fish  were  also  much  prized. 
Its  chief  town  was  Sioyon,  which  was  situ- 
ated a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  river  Asopus, 
and  at  the  distance  of  20,  or,  according  to 
others,  12  stadia  from  the  sea.  Sicyon  WM 
one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Greece.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  originally  called  Aegi- 
alea  or  Aegiali,  after  an  ancient  king,  Acgi- 
aleus;  to  have  been  subsequently  named  Me- 
cone,  and  finally  Sicyon,  from  an  Athenian 
of  this  name.  Sicyon  is  represented  by  Ho- 
mer as  forming  part  of  the  empire  of  Aga- 
memnon ;  but  on  the  invasion  of  Peloponne- 
sus it  became  subject  to  Phalces,  the  son  of 
Temeuus,  and  was  henceforward  a  Dorian 
state.  Sicyon,  on  account  of  the  small  ex- 
tent of  its  territory,  never  attained  much  po- 
litical importance,  and  was  generally  depend- 
ent either  on  Argos  or  Sparta.  At  the  time 
of  the  2d  Messenian  Avar  it  became  subject 
to  a  succession  of  tyrants,  who  administered 
their  power  with  moderation  and  justice  for 
100  years.  On  the  death  of  Clisthenes,  the 
last  of  these,  about  570,  a  republican  form  of 
government  was  established.  Sicyon  was 
for  a  long  time  the  chief  seat  of  Grecian  art. 
It  gave  its  name  to  one  of  the  great  schools 
of  painting,  which  was  founded  by  Eupom- 
!  pus,  and  which  produced  Pamphilus  and 
i  Apelles.  It  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  ear- 
i  liest  school  of  statuary  in  Greece;  but  its  ear- 
I  liest  native  artist  of  celebrity  was  Canachns. 
Lysippns  was  also  a  native  of  Sicyon.  The 
!  town  was  likewise  celebrated  for"  the  tasta 
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and  .-kill  displayed  in  the  various  articles  of 
dross  made  by  its  Inhabitants,  among  which 

we  rind  mention  of  a  particular  kind  of  shoe, 
wnich  was  much  prized  in  all  parts  of  Greece. 
SID  A,  SIDE  (-ae  or  6s).  (1)  (AM  Adalia, 
Ru.),  s  city  of  Paraphilia,  on  the  coast,  a  lit- 
tle W.  of  the  river  Melas.  It  was  an  Aeolian 
colony  from  Cyme  in  Aeolis,  and  was  a  chief 
Beat  of  the  worship  of  Athena  (Minerva),  who 
is  represented  on  its  coins  holding  a  pome- 

franate  (end*)  as  the  emblem  of  the  city.— (2) 
'he  old  name  of  Poi.emonium. 
SIDICINI  (-orum),  an  Ausouian  people  in 
the  N.VV.  of  Campania  and  on  the  borders 
of  Samnium,  who,  being  hard  pressed  by  the 
Samnites,  united  themselves  to  the  Campa- 
niaus.    Their  chief  town  was  Teanum. 

SIDON  (-onis  and  onis)  (O.  T.  Tsidon,  or, 
in  the  English  form,  Zidon:  Saida,  Ru.),  for 
a  long  time  the  most  powerful,  and  probably 
the  most  ancient  of  the  cities  of  Phoenice. 
It  stood  in  a  plain  about  a  mile  wide,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  200  stadia  ('10 
geog.  miles)  N.  of  Tyre,  400  stadia  (40  geog. 
miles)  S.  of  Berytus,  66  miles  W.  of  Damascus, 
and  a  day's  journey  N.W.  of  the  source  of  the 
Jordan  at  Paneas.  It  had  a  tine  double  har- 
bor, now  almost  filled  with  sand,  and  was 
strongly  fortified.  It  was  the  chief  seat  of  the 
maritime  power  of  Phoeuice,  until  eclipsed 
by  its  own  colony,  Tyre  [Tvars] :  and  its 
power  on  the  land'side  seems  to  have  extend- 
ed over  all  Phoeuice,  and  at  one  period  (in 
the  time  of  the  Judges)  over  at  least  a  part 
of  Palestine.  In  the  time  of  David  and  Sol- 
omon, Sidon  appears  to  have  been  subject  to 
the  king  of  Tyre.  It  probably  regained  its 
former  rank,  as  the  first  of  the  Phoenician 
cities,  by  its  submission  to  Shalinanezer  at 
the  time  of  the  Assyrian  conquest  of  Syria, 
for  we  find  it  governed  by  its  own  king  un- 
der the  Babylonians  and  the  Persians.  In 
the  expedition  of  Xerxes  against  Greece  the 


Sidonians  furnished  the  best  ships  in  the 
whole  fleet,  and  their  king  obtained  the  high- 
est place,  next  to  Xerxes,  in  the  council,  and 
above  the  king  of  Tyre.  Sidon  received  the 
great  blow  to  her  prosperity  in  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes  III.  Ochus,  when  the  Sidonians, 
i  having  taken  part  in  the  revolt  of  Phoenice 
|  and  Cyprus,  and  being  betrayed  to  Ochus  by 
I  their  own  king,  Tennes,  burned  themselves 
with  their  city,  n.c.  351.  In  addition  to  its 
commerce,  Sidon  was  famed  for  its  manufact- 
ures of  glass. 

STDONIUS  (-i)  APOLLlNARIS  (-is),  wae 
born  at  Lugdunum  (Lyons)  about  a.d.  431. 
He  was  raised  to  the  senatorial  dignity  by 
the  emperor  Avitus,  whose  daughter  he"  bad 
married.  After  the  downfall  of  Avitns  he  lived 
some  time  in  retirement,  but  in  467  appeared 
again  in  Rome  as  embassador  from  the  Ar- 
verui  to  Authemius.  He  gained  the  favor  of 
that  prince  by  a  panegyric:  was  made  a  pa- 
trician, and  prefect  of  the  city;  and  soon  aft- 
erwards, though  not  a  priest,  bishop  of  Cler- 
mont in  Auvergne.  Hie  extant  works  are 
some  poems  and  1)  books  of  letters. 

SIGA,  a  considerable  sea-port  town  of  Man- 
retania  Caesariensis. 

STGEUM  (-i:  Yenisheri),  the  N.W.  prom- 
ontory of  the  Troad,  and  the  S.  headland  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont.  It  is  here 
that  Homer  places  the  Grecian  fleet  and  camp 
during  the  Trojan  war.  Near  it  was  a  sea- 
port town  of  the  same  name. 

SIGNIA  (-ae:  Segni),  a  town  in  Latinm  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  Volscian  mountains,  found- 
ed by  Tarquinius  Priscus.  It  was  celebrated 
for  its  temple  of  Jupiter  Urins,  for  its  astrin- 
gent wine,  for  its  pears,  and  for  a  particular 
kind  of  pavement  for  the  floors  of  houses, 
called  opus  Signinvm. 

SILA  SILVA  (-ae:  Sila),  a  large  forest  ia 
Bruttium  on  the  Apennines,  extending  S.  of 
Conseutia  to  the  Sicilian  strait. 
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SILANION,  an  Atheuian,  a  distinguished 
statuary  in  bronze,  was  a  contemporary  of 
Lysippus,  and  flourished  u.o.  324.  His  statue 
of  Sappho,  which  stood  in  the  prytaneum  at 
{Syracuse  in  the  time  of  Verres,  is  alluded  to 
by  Cicero  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise. 

SXLANUS  (-i),  JUNIUS.  (1)  M.,  was  praetor 
in  ij.c.  212.  In  210  he  accompanied  P.  Scipio 
to  Spain,  and  served  under  him  with  great  dis- 
tinction during  the  whole  of  the  war  in  that 
country.  He  fell  in  battle  against  the  Boii 
n  196.— (2)  M.,  consul  in  10t>,  fought  in  this 
year  against  the  Cimbri  in  Transalpine  Gaul, 
and  was  defeated.  He  was  accused  iu  con- 
sequence, in  104,  by  the  tribune  Cn.Domitins 
Ahenobarbus,  but  acquitted (3)  D.,  stepfa- 
ther of  M.  Brutus,  the  murderer  of  Caesar, 
having  married  his  mother  Servilia.  He  was 
consul  in  02,  with  L.  Licinius  Mnrena,  along 
with  whom  he  proposed  the  Lex  Licinia  Julia. 
-  (4)  M.,  son  of  No.  3  and  of  Servilia,  served 
in  Gaul  as  Caesar's  legatus  in  53.  After  Cae- 
sar's murder  in  44  he  accompanied  M.  Lepi- 
dna  over  the  Alps;  and  in  the  following  year 
Lepidus  sent  him  with  a  detachment  of  troops- 
into  Cisalpine  Gaul,  where  he  fought  on  the 
side  of  Antony.    He  was  consul  in  26. 

SlLlRUS  (-i :  Silaro),  a  river  in  lower  It- 
aly, forming  the  boundary  between  Lucania 
and  Campania,  rises  in  the  Apennines,  and 
falls  into  the  Sinus  Paestanus  a  little  to  the 
N.  of  Paestum. 

SILENUS  (-i).  It  is  remarked  in  the  article 
Satyiu  that  the  older  Satyrs  were  generally 
termed  Sileni ;  but  one  of  these  Sileni  is  com- 
monly the  Silenus,  who  always  accompanies 
Dionysus  (Bacchus),  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
brought  up  and  instructed.    Like  the  other 


Siienus  astride  upon  a  Wine-skin. 


Satyrs,  he  is  called  a  son  of  Hermes  (Mer- 
cury) ;  but  some  make  him  a  son  of  Pan  by 
a  nymph,  or  of  Gaea  (Tellus).  Being  the  con- 
stant companion  of  Dionysus,  he  is  said,  like 
the  god,  to  have  been  born  at  Nysa.  More- 
over, he  took  part  in  the  contest  with  the  Gi- 
gantes,  and  slew  Enceladus.  He  is  described 
as  a  jovial  old  man,  with  a  bald  head,  a  puck 
nose,  fat  and  round  like  his  wine-bag,  which 
he  always  carried  with  him,  and  generally  in- 
toxicated. As  he  could  not  trust  his  own 
legs,  he  is  generally  represented  riding  on  an 
ass,  or  supported  by  other  Satyrs.  Iu  everv 
other  respect  he  is  described  as  resembling 
his  brethren  in  their  love  of  sleep,  wine,  and 
music.  He  is  mentioned  along  with  Marsvus 
and  Olympus  as  the  inventor  of  the  flute, 
which  he  is  often  seen  playing;  and  a  spe- 
cial kind  of  dance  was  called  after  him  Sile- 
nus, while  he  himself  is  designated  as  the 
dancer.  But  it  is  a  peculiar  feature  in  his 
character  that  he  was  an  inspired  prophet; 
and  when  he  was  drunk  and  asleep  he  was  in 
the  power  of  mortals,  who  might  compel  him 
to  prophesy  and  sing  by  surrounding  him 
with  chains  of  flowers. 

SILIUS  TTXLlCUS  (-i),  C,  a  Roman  poet, 
waa  born  about  a.t>.  25.  He  acquired  great 
reputation  as  an  advocate,  and  was  after- 
wards one  of  the  centumviri.  He  was  consul 
in  68,  the  year  iu  which  Nero  perished;  he 
was  admitted  to  familiar  intercourse  with 
Vitellins,  and  was  subsequently  proconsul  of 
Asia.  In  his  75th  year,  in  consequence  of 
the  pain  caused  by  an  incurable  disease,  he 
starved  himself  to  death  in  the  house  once 
occupied  by  Virgil.  The  great  work  of  Silius 
It  aliens  was  a  heroic  poem  in  17  books,  en- 
titled Punica,  which  has  descended  to  us  en- 
tire. 

SILtJRES  (-um),  a  powerful  people  in  Brit- 
ain, inhabiting  Soiith  Wales,  long  offered  a 
formidable  resistance  to  the  Romans,  and  aft- 
erwards to  the  Saxons. 

SILVANUS  (-!),  a  Latin  divinity  of  the 
fields  and  forests.  He  is  also  called  the  pro- 
tector of  the  boundaries  of  fields.  In  con- 
nection with  woods  (sylvestris  deua),  he  es- 
pecially presided  over  plantations,  and  de- 
lighted in  trees  growing  wild,  whence  he  is 
represented  as  carrying  the  trunk  of  a  cy- 
press. Sylvanus  is  further  described  as  the 
divinity  protecting  herds  of  cattle,  promoting 
their  fertility  and  driving  away  wolves.  Later 
writers  identified  Sylvanus  with  Pan,  Fau- 
nas, Iuuns,  and  Aegipan.  In  the  Latin  poets, 
as  well  as  in  works  of  art,  he  always  appears 
as  an  old  man,  but  cheerful  and  in  love  with 
Pomona.  The  sacrifices  offered  to  him  con- 
sisted of  grapes,  ears  of  corn,  milk,  meat, 
wine,  and  pigs. 

SILVIUM  (-i),  a  town  of  the  Pencetii  in 
Apulia,  on  the  borders  of  Lucania,  20  miles 
S.E.  of  Vennsia. 

SILVIUS  (-i),  the  son  of  Ascanius,  is  said 
to  have  been  so  called  because  he  was  born 
in  a  wood.  All  the  succeeding  kings  of  Alba 
bore  the  cognomen  Silvius. 

SIMMIAS  (-ae).  (1)  Of  Thebes,  first  the  dis* 
eipie  of  the  Pythagorean  philosopher  Philo. 
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lafis,  and  afterwards  the  friend  and  disciple 
Of  Socrates,  at  whose  death  he  was  present. 
Simmias  wrote  23  dialogues  on  philosophical 
subjects,  all  of  which  are  lost. 

STMftlS  (-entis).  [Tkoas.]  As  a  mytho- 
logical personage,  the  river-god  Simois  is  the 
sou  of  Oceauus  and  Tethys,  and  the  father  of 
Astyochus  and  Hieromneme. 

SIMON  (-onis),  one  of  the  disciples  of  Soc- 
rates, aud  by  trade  a  leather-cutter. 

SlMONlDES  (-is).  (1)  Of  Amorgos,  was 
the  2d,  both  in  time  and  in  reputation,  of  the 
3  principal  iambic  poets  of  the  eariy  period 
of  Greek  literature— namely,  Archilochns,  Si- 
monides,  and  Hipponax.  He  was  a  native  of 
Samos,  whence  he  led  a  colony  to  the  neigh- 
boring island  of  Amorgos.  He  flourished 
about  B.O.  664.— (2)  Of  Ceos,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  lyric  poets  of  Greece,  was  bom  at 
Iulis,  in  Ceos,  b.c.  556,  and  was  the  son  of 
Leoprepes.  He  appears  to  have  been  brought 
up  to  music  and  poetry  as  a  profession.  From 
his  native  island  he  proceeded  to  Athens,  and 
thence  into  Thessaly,  where  he  lived  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Aleuads  aud  Scopads. 
He  afterwards  returned  to  Athens,  and  in 
489  couquered  Aeschylus  in  the  contest  for 
the  prize  which  the  Athenians  offered  for  an 
elegy  on  those  who  fell  at  Marathon.  He 
composed  several  other  works  of  the  same 
description  ;  and  in  his  80th  year  his  long  po- 
etical career  at  Athens  was  crowned  by  the 
victory  which  he  gained  with  the  dithyram- 
bic  chorus  (477),  being  the  56th  prize  which 
he  had  carried  off.  Shortly  after  this  he  was 
invited  to  Syracuse  by  Hiero,  at  whose  court 
he  lived  till  his  death  in  467.  He  still  con- 
tinued, when  at  Syracuse,  to  employ  his  muse 
occasionally  in  the  service  of  other  Grecian 
states.  He  made  literature  a  profession,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  took  money 
for  his  poems.  The  chief  characteristics  of 
the  poetry  of  Simonides  were  sweetness 
(whence  his  surname  of  Melicertes)  and  elab- 
orate finish,  combined  with  the  truest  poetic 
conception  and  perfect  power  of  expression  ; 
though  in  originality  aud  fervor  he  was  far 
inferior,  not  only  to  the  early  lyric  poets, 
such  as  Sappho  and  Alcaeus,  but  also  to  his 
contemporary  Pindar. 

SIMPLICIUS  (-i),  one  of  the  last  philoso- 
phers of  theNeo-Platonic  school, was  a  native 
of  Cilicia  and  a  disciple  of  Ammonius  and 
Damascius.  In  consequence  of  the  persecu- 
tions to  which  the  pagan  philosophers  were 
exposed  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  Simplicius 
was  one  of  the  7  philosophers  who  took  refuge 
at  the  court  of  the  Persian  king  Chosroes. 
He  returned  home  about  543.  Simplicius 
wrote  commentaries  on  several  of  Aristotle's 
works,  which  are  marked  by  sound  sense  and 
real  learning.  He  also  wrote  a  commentary 
on  the  Enchiridion  of  Epictetus,  which  is  like- 
wise extant. 

SINAE  (-arum),  the  E.-most  people  of  Asia. 
Ptolemy  describes  their  country  as  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Scrica,  and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by 
India  extra  Gaugem.  It  corresponded  to  the 
S.  part  of  China  and  the  E.  part  of  the  Bur- 
mese peninsula. 


SINAl  or  SINA  (Jebel-et  Tur),  a  cluster  of 
dark,  lofty,  rocky  mountains  in  the  S.  angle 
of  the  triangular  peninsula  inclosed  between 
the  2  heads  of  the  lied  Sea,  and  bounded  on 
the  N.  oy  the  deserts'on  the  borders  of  Egypt 
and  Palestine.  The  name,  which  signifies  a 
region  of  broken  and  cleft  rocks,  is  used  in  a 
wider  sense  for  the  whole  peninsula,  which 
formed  a  part  of  Arabia  Petraea,  and  was  peo- 
pled, at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  by  the  Amal- 
ekites  and  Midianites,  and  afterwards  by  the 
Nabathaean  Arabs.  Sinai  and  Horeb  in  the 
O.  T.  are  both  general  names  for  the  whole 
group,  the  former  being  used  in  the  first  4 
books  of  Moses,  and  the  latter  in  Deuteron- 
omy. The  summit  on  which  the  law  was 
given  was  probably  that  on  the  N.,  or  the 
one  usually  called  Horeb. 

SINDI  (-orum).  (1)  A  people  of  Asiatic 
Sarmatia,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Euxine,  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus.  They  are  also 
mentioned  by  the  names  of  Sindonf.s  and 
Sindiana. — (2)  A  people  on  the  E.  coast  of 
India  extra  Gangem  (in  Cochin  China),  also 
called  Sindae,  and  with  a  capital  city,  Sinda. 

SINDICE.    [Sindi.] 

SINGiRA  (-orum  :  Sinjart),  a  strongly 
fortified  city  and  Roman  colony  in  the  in- 
terior of  Mesopotamia,  84  Roman  miles  S.  of 
Nisi  bis. 

SINGITICUS  SINUS.    [Singcs.] 

SINGUS  (-i),  a  town  in  Macedonia  on  the 
E.  coast  of  the  peninsula  Sithonia,  which  gave 
its  name  to  the  Sinus  Siugiticus. 

SINIS  or  SINNIS  (-is),  sou  of  Polypemon, 
Pemon,  or  Poseidon  (Neptune),  by  Sylea,  the 
daughter  of  Corinthus.  He  was  a  robber, 
who  frequented  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  and 
killed  the  travelers  whom  he  captured  by 
fastening  them  to  the  top  of  a  fir-tree,  which 
he  bent,  and  then  let  spring  up  again.  He 
himself  was  killed  in  this  manner  by  Theseus. 

SINON  (-onis),  son  of  Aesimus,  or,  accord- 
ing to  Virgil  (Aen.  ii.  79),  of  Sisyphus,  and 
grandson  of  Antolycus,  was  a  relation  of 
Ulysses,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Troy.  He 
allowed  himself  to  be  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Trojans,  and  then  persuaded  them  to  admii 
into  their  city  a  wooden  horse  filled  with 
armed  men,  which  the  Greeks  had  constructed 
as  a  pretended  atonement  for  the  Palladium. 
The  Trojans  believed  the  deceiver,  and  drag- 
ged  the  horse  into  the  city ;  whereupon  Sinon 
in  the  dead  of  night  let  the  Greeks  out  of  the 
horse,  who  thus  took  Troy. 

SINOPE  (-es  :  Sinope,  Sinoub,  Ru.),  tl.e 
most  important  of  all  the  Greek  colonies  on 
the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  stood  on  the  N.  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  W.  headland  of  the  irreat 
bay  of  which  the  delta  of  the  river  Halys  forms 
the  E.  headland,  and  a  little  E.  of  the  N.-most 
promontory  of  Asia  Minor.  It  appears  in  his- 
tory as  a  very  early  colony  of  the  Milesians. 
Having  been  destroyed  in  the  invasion  of 
Asia  by  the  Cimmerians,  it  was  restored  by  a 
new  colony  from  Miletus  in  u.c.  632,  and  soon 
became  the  greatest  commercial  city  on  the 
Euxine.  Its  territory,  called  Sinoims,  extend- 
ed to  the  banks  of  the  Halys.  It  was  tne 
birthplace  and  residence  of  Mithridates  the 
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Great, who  enlarged  and  beautified  it  Shortly 
before  the  murder  of  Julius  Caesar  it  was 
colouized  by  the  name  of  Julia  Caesarea  Fe- 
lix Sinope,  and  remained  a  flotvishiug  city, 
thongh  it  never  recovered  its  farmer  impor- 
tance. At  the  time  of  Constautine  it  had  de- 
clined so  much  as  to  be  ranked  second  to 
Amasia.  It  was  the  native  city  of  the  re- 
nowned cynic  philosopher  Diogenes,  of  the 
comic  poet  Diphilus,  and  of  the  historian 
Baton. 

SINTICA,  a  district  in  Macedonia,  inhabit- 
ed by  the  Thracian  people  Sinti,  extended  E. 
of  Crestonia  and  N.  of  Bisaltia  as  far  as  the 
Strymon  and  the  lake  Prasias.  Its  chief  town 
was  lleraclea  Siutica. 

SlNtTESSA  (-ae :  Rocca  di  Mandr  igone),  the 
last  city  of  Latium  on  the  confines  of  Cam- 
pania, to  which  it  originally  belonged,  was 
situated  on  the  sea-coast  and  on  the  Via  Ap- 
pia.  It  was  colonized  by  the  Romans,  to- 
gether with  the  neighboring  town  of  Mintur- 
nae,  in  n.o.  2i»G.  It  possessed  a  good  harbor, 
and  was  a  place  of  considerable  commercial 
importance.  In  its  neighborhood  were  cele- 
brated warm  baths,  called  Aquae  Sinukbsa- 
nak. 

C-ION.     LJkrcsai.km.] 

SIPHNUS  (-i :  8tpkno),  an  island  in  the 
Achaean  sea,  forming  oue  of  the  Cyclades, 
S.E.  of  Seriphus.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form, 
and  about  40  miles  in  circumference.  Its 
original  name  was  Merope,  and  it  was  colo- 
nized by  Ionians  from  Athens.  In  conse- 
quence of  their  gold  aud  silver  mines,  of 
which  the  remains  are  still  visible,  the  Siph- 
uians  attained  great  prosperity,  and  were  re- 
garded in  the  time  of  Herodotus  as  the  wealth- 
iest of  the  islanders.  Siphnus  was  one  of  the 
few  islands  which  refused  tribute  to  Xerxes; 
and  one  of  its  ships  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
Greeks  at  Salamis.  The  moral  character  of 
the  Siphnians  stood  low,  and  hence  to  act 
like  a  Siphnian  (Zi<pv«i&u>)  became  a  term  of 
reproach. 

SlPONTUM  or  SIPUNTUM  (-i :  Siponto), 
called  by  the  Greeks  Sipds  (-untis),  an  ancient 
town  in  Apulia,  in  the  district  of  Daunia,  on 
the  S.  slope  of  Mount  Garganus,  and  on  the 
coast.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Diomede,  and  was  of  Greek  origin.  It  was 
colonized  by  the  Romans,  under  whom  it  be- 
came a  place  of  some  commercial  importance. 

SlPYLUS  (-i:  Sipuli-Dagh),  a  mountain  of 
Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor.  It  is  a  branch  of  the 
Tmolns,  from  the  main  chain  of  which  it  pro- 
ceeds N.W.  along  the  course  of  the  river  Her- 
mus  as  far  as  Magnesia  and  Sipylum.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Homer.  The  ancient  capital 
of  Maeonia  was  said  to  have  been  situated  in 
the  heart  of  the  mountain  chain,  and  to  have 
been  called  by  the  same  name ;  but  it  was 
early  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  and  its 
site  became  a  little  hike  called  Sale  or  Saloe, 
near  which  was  a  tumulus,  supposed  to  be 
the  grave  of  Tantalus.  The  mountain  was 
rich  in  metals,  and  many  mines  were  worked 
in  it. 

SIRBONIS  LlCUS  (Sabakat  Bardowal),  a 
large  and  deep  lake  on  the  coast  of  Lower 


Egypt,  E.  of  Mount  Casius.  Its  circuit  waa 
1000  stadia.  It  was  strongly  impregnated 
with  asphaltus. 

SIRENES  (-urn),  sea-nymphs  who  had  the 
power  of  charming  by  their  songs  all  who 
heard  them.  When  Ulysses  came  near  the 
island, on  the  beach  of  which  the  Sirens  were 
sitting,  and  endeavoring  to  allure  him  and 
his  companions,  he  stuffed  the  ears  of  his 
companions  with  wax,  and  tied  himself  tc 
the  mast  of  his  vessel,  until  he  was  so  far  off 
that  he  could  no  longer  hear  the  Sirens'  song. 
According  to  Homer,  the  island  of  the  Sirens 
was  situated  between  Aeaea  and  the  rock  of 
Scylla,  near  the  S.W.  coast  of  Italy;  but  the 
Roman  poets  place  them  on  the  Campanian 
coast.  Some  state  that  they  were  2  in  num- 
ber, Aglaopheme  andThelxiepia;  and  others 
that  there  were  3,  Pisinoe,  Agiaope,  and  Thel- 
xiepla,  or  Partheuope,  Ligia,  and  Leucosia 
They  are  called  daughters  of  Phorcus,  of 
Aclii'lfms  and  Sterope,  of  Terpsichore,  of  Mel- 
pomene, of  Calliope,  or  of  Gaea.  The  Sirens 
are  also  connected  with  the  legends  of  the 
Argonauts  and  the  rape  of  Persephone.  When 
the  Argonauts  sailed  by  the  Sirens,  the  latter 
began  to  sing,  but  in  vain,  for  Orpheus  sur- 
passed them ;  and  as  it  had  been  decreed  that 
tlu  y  should  live  only  till  some  oue  hearing 
their  song  should  pass  by  unmoved,  they 
threw  themselves  into  the  sea,  and  were 
metamorphosed  into  rocks. 

SIRENUSAE  (-arum),  called  by  Virgil  (Aen. 
v.  864)  Sikknum  Sooimi.i,  :>  small  uninhabited 
and  rocky  islands  near  tlu-  S.  side  of  the  Prom. 
Miscnum,  off  the  coast  of  Campania,  which 
were,  according  to  tradition,  the  abode  of  the 
Sirens. 

SlRlS  (-is).  (1)  (Sinno),  a  river  in  Lticania 
flowing  into  the  Tarentine  gulf. — (2)  {Torre 
di  Senna),  an  ancient  Greek  town  in  Lucania 
at  the  mouth  of  the  preceding  river. 

SIRMIO    (-unis:    Sirmione),   a   beautiful 

Sromontory  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  Lacuf 
enacus  (Lago  di  Garda),  on  which  Catulhtf 
had  an  estate. 

SIRMlUM  (-i :  Mitrovitz),  an  important  city 
in  Pannonia  Inferior,  was  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Savus.  It  was  founded  by  the 
Taurisci,  and  under  the  Romans  became  the 
capital  of  Pannonia,  and  the  head-quarters 
of  all  their  operations  in  their  wars  against 
the  Dacians  and  the  neighboring  barbarians. 

SlSlPON  (-onis:  Almaden  in  the  Sierra 
Morena),  an  important  town  in  Hispania 
Baetica  N.  of  Corduba. 

SISCIA  (-ae :  Sissek),  called  Segkbta  by  Ap- 
pian,animportauttowninPannoniaSuperior, 
situated  upon  an  island  formed  by  the  rivers 
Savus,  Colapis,  and  Odra,  and  on  the  road 
from  Aemona  to  Sirmium. 

SISENNA  (-ae),  L.  CORNELIUS,  a  Roman 
annalist,  was  praetor  in  the  year  when  Sulla 
died  (ii.o.  78),  and  probably  obtained  Sicily 
for  his  province  in  77.  During  the  piratical 
war  (67)  he  acted  as  the  legate  of  Pompey,  and 
having  been  dispatched  to  Crete  in  command 
of  an  army,  died  in  that  island  at  the  age  of 
about  52.  His  great  work  was  a  history  of 
his  own  time,  but  he  a^o  translated  the  Mi- 
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lesian  fables  of  Aristides,  aud  composed  a 
commentary  upon  Plautus. 

BI8YQAMBI8  (-is),  mother  of  Darius  Co- 
domannus,  the  last  kins;  of  Persia,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Alexander  after  the  battle  of  Issus, 
b.o.  888.  together  with  the  wife  and  daugh- 
ter! of  Darius.  Alexander  treated  these  cap- 
tives with  the  greatest  generosity  and  kind- 
ness, and  displayed  towards  Sisygambis,  in 
particular,  a  reverence  and  delicacy  of  con- 
duct which  is  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments 
of  his  character.  After  his  death  she  put  an 
2nd  to  her  life  by  voluntary  starvation. 

SISYPHUS  (-i),  son  of  Aeolus  and  Enarete, 
whence  he  is  called  Acolldea.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Merope,  a  daughter  of  A  tlas  or  a  Pleiad, 
and  became  by  her  the  father  of  Glaucus, 
Ornytion  (or  Porphyrion),  Thersander,  and 
Halmus.  In  later  accounts  he  is  also  called 
a  son  of  Autolycus,  and  the  father  of  Ulysses 
by  Anticlea  [Antioi.ka]  :  whence  we  rind  Ulys- 
ses sometimes  called  Sixtrphuie*.  He  is  said 
to  have  built  the  town  of  Ephyra,  afterwards 
Corinth.  As  king  r.f  Corinth  he  promoted 
navigation  and  commerce,  but  he  was  fraudu- 
lent, avaricious,  and  deceitful.  His  wicked- 
ness during  life  was  severely  punished  in  the 
lower  world,  where  he  had  to  roll  up  hill  a 
huge  marble  block, which  as  soon  as  it  reach- 
ed the  top  always  rolled  down  again. 


Sisyphus,  Ixion,  and  Tan'alus.    (Bartoli,  Sepol 

SITACE  or  SITTACK  (-fis:  E*ki-nac,dad, 
Rn.),  a  great  and  populous  city  of  Babylonia, 
near  but  not  on  the  Tigris,  and  8  parasangs 
.vithin  the  Median  wall.  Its  probable  site  is 
marked  by  a  ruin  called  the  Tower  of  Nimrod. 
It  gave  the  name  of  Sittacene  to  the  district 
on  the  lower  course  of  the  Tigris,  E.  of  Baby- 
.onia  and  N.W.  of  Susiana. 

SlTIIftNlA  (-ae),  the  central  one  of  the  3 

Seninsulas  running  out  from  Chalddice  in 
lacedonia,  between  theToroiiaie  and  Singitic 
gulfs.  The  Thracians  were  originally  spread 
over  the  greater  part  of  Macedonia  ;  and  the 
ancients  derived  the  name  of  Sithonia  from 
a  Thracian  kimr,  Sithon.  We  also  rind  men- 
tion of  a  Thracian  people,  Sithonii.  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pontus  Kuxinus;  and  the  poets 
frequently  use  SithonU  and  Sitlumim  in  the 
general  sense  of  Thracian. 


SITONES  (-urn),  a  German  tribe  in  Scandi- 
navia, belonging  to  the  race  of  the  Suevi. 

S1TTIUS  or  SITIUS  (-1),  P.,  of  Nuceria  in 
Campania,  was  connected  with  Catiline,  and 
went  to  Spain  in  B.O.  64,  from  which  country 
he  crossed  over  into  Mauretania  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  He  joined  Caesar  when  the  lat- 
ter came  to  Africa,  in  4t>,  to  prosecute  the  war 
against  the  Pompeian  party.  He  was  of  great 
service  to  Caesar  in  this  war,  and  at  its  con- 
clusion was  rewarded  by  him  with  the  west- 
ern part  of  Numidia,  where  he  settled,  dis- 
tributing the  land  among  his  soldiers.  After 
the  death  of  Caesar,  Arabio,  the  son  of  Masi- 
nissa,  returned  to  Africa,  and  killed  Sulius 
by  stratagem. 

SMARAGDUS  MONS  {Jehel  Zaburah),  a 
mountain  of  Upper  Egypt,  near  the  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea,  N.  of  Bereuice.  It  obtained  its 
name  from  its  extensive  emerald  mines. 

SMERDIS,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  was  murdered 
by  order  of  his  brother  Cambfeea.  A  Magian, 
named  Patizlthes,  who  had  been  left  by  Cam- 
byses in  charge  of  his  palace  and  treasures, 
availed  himself  of  the  likeness  of  his  brother 
to  the  deceased  Smerdis  to  proclaim  this 
brother  as  king,  representing  him  as  the 
younger  son  of  Cyrus.  Cambyses  heard  of 
the  revolt  in  Syria,  but  he  died  of  an  accident- 
al wound  in  the  thigh  as  he  was 
mounting  his  horse  to  march  against 
the  usurper.  The  false  Smerdis  was 
acknowledged  as  king  by  the  Per- 
sians, and  reigned  for  7  months  with- 
out opposition.  The  fraud  was  dis- 
covered by  Phaedima,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  wives  of  Cambyses,  and 
had  been  transferred  to  his  succes- 
sor. She  communicated  it  to  her 
father,  Otanes,  who  thereupon  form- 
ed a  conspiracy,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  G  other  noble  Persians,  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  his  way  into  the 
palace,  where  they  slew  the  false 
Smerdis  and  his  brother  Patizlthes 
in  the  Sth  month  of  their  reign,  521. 
SM IXTIIEUS  (-cos.  SL  or  6i),  a  sur- 
name of  Apollo,  which  is  derived  by 
some  from  o>uV2-os,  a  mouse,  and  by 
others  from  the  town  of  Sminthe  in 
Troas.  The  mouse  was  regarded  by 
the  ancients  as  inspired  by  the  vapors  arising 
from  the  earth,  and  as  the  sjmbol  of  prophet- 
ic power. 
SMYRNA,  or  MYRRHA.  [Anomu.] 
SMYRNA,  and  in  many  MSS.  ZMYRNA 
(-ae:  fliyrwe,  Turk.  Izmir),  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  flourishing  cities  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  only  one  of  the  great  cities  on  its  \V. 
coast  which  has  survived  to  this  day,  stood 
in  a  position  alike  remarkable  for  its  beauty 
and  for  other  natural  advantages.  Lyingjust 
about  the  centre  of  thfl  W.  coast  "of  Asia 
Minor;  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Meles. 
at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay,  the  Sinus  Her- 
tnaeni  or  Bmyrnaens  {O.  <>r  Smyrna^  which 
formed  a  safe  and  immense  harbor  for  the 
largest  ships  up  to  the  very  walls  of  the  city  ; 
at  the  foot  of  the  rich  slopes  of  Tmolus,  and 
at  the  entrance  to  the  great  and  fertile  valley 
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of  the  Herinus,  in  which  lay  the  great  and 
wealthy  city  of  Sardis ;  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  Greek  colonies  on  the  E.  shore  of  the 
Aegaean— it  was  marked  out  by  nature  as  one 
of  the  greatest  emporiums  for  the  trade  be- 
tween Europe  and  Asia,  and  has  preserved 
that  character  to  the  present  day.  There  are 
various  accounts  of  its  origin.  The  most 
probable  is  that  which  represents  it  as  an 
Aeolian  colony  from  Cyme.  At  an  early  pe- 
riod it  fell  by  "a  stratagem  into  the  hands  of 
3ie  Iouiaus  of  Colophon,  and  remained  an 
Ionian  city  from  that  time  forth :  this  appears 
to  have  happened  before  01.  23  (jj.o.  6SS).  Its 
early  history  is  very  obscure.  This  much  is 
clear,  however,  that  at  some  period  the  old 
city  of  Smyrna,  which  stood  on  the  N.E.  side 
of  the  He'rmaean  gulf,  was  abandoned  ;  and 
that  it  was  succeeded  by  a  new  city  on  the 
S.E.  side  of  the  same  gulf  (the  present  site), 
which  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Antigonus, 
and  which  was  enlarged  and  beautified  by  Ly- 
simachus.  This  new  city  stood  partly  on  the 
eea-shore  and  partly  on  a  hill  called  Mastusia. 
The  city  soon  became  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  prosperous  in  the  world.  It  was  es- 
pecially favored  by  the  Romans  on  account 
of  the  aid  it  rendered  them  in  the  Syrian  and 
Mithridatic  wars.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  con- 
ventus  juridicus.  In  the  civil  wars  it  was 
taken  and  partly  destroyed  by  Dolabella,  but 
it  soou  recovered.  It  occupies  a  distinguish- 
ed place  in  the  early  history  of  Christianity, 
as  one  of  the  only  two  among  the  7  church- 
es of  Asia  which  St.  John  addresses,  in  the 
Apocalypse,  without  any  admixture  of  re- 
buke, and  as  the  scene  of  the  labors  and  mar- 
tyrdom of  Polycarp.  There  are  but  few  ruins 
of  the  ancient  city.  In  addition  to  all  her 
other  sources  of  renown,  Smyrna  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  cities  which  claimed  the  birth  of 
Homer.  The  poet  was  worshiped  as  a  hero 
in  a  magnificent  building  called  the  Home- 
reum. 

SMYRNAEUS  SINUS  (G.  of  Tsmir  or 
S7nyma),  the  great  gulf  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  at  the  bottom  of  which  Smyrna 
stands. 

SOCRATES  (-is).  (1)  The  celebrated  Athe- 
nian philosopher,  was  born  in  the  demus 
Alopuce,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Athens,  i$.c.  4(59.  His  father,  Sophroniscus, 
was  a  statuary;  his  mother,  Phaenarete,  was 
a  midwife.  In  his  youth  Socrates  followed  the 
profession  of  his  father,  and  attained  sufficient 
proficiency  to  execute  the  group  of  clothed 
Graces  which  was  preserved  in  the  Acropolis, 
and  was  shown  as  his  work  down  to  the  time 
of  Pausauias.  The  personal  qualities  of  Soc- 
rates were  marked  and  striking.  His  phys- 
ical constitution  was  healthy,  robust,  and  en- 
during to  an  extraordinary  degree.  He  was 
capable  of  bearing  fatigue  or  hardship,  and 
indifferent  to  heat  or  cold,  in  a  measure  which 
astonished  all  his  companions.  He  went  bare- 
foot in  all  seasons  of  the  year,  even  during 
the  winter  campaign  at  Potidaea,  under  the 
severe  frosts  of  Thrace  ;  and  the  same  home- 
ly clothing  sufficed  for  him  in  winter  as  well 
as  in  summer.  His  ugly  physiognomy  ex- 
cited the  jests  both  of  his  friends  and  enemies, 
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who  inform  us  that  he  had  a  flat  nose,  thick 
lips,  and  prominent  eyes,  like  a  satyi  or  Si- 
lenus.  Of  the  circumstances  of  his  life  we 
are  almost  wholly 
ignorant;  he  serv- 
ed as  a  hoplite  at 
Potidaea,  Helium, 
and  Amphipolis 
with  great  credit 
to  himself.  He 
seems  never  to 
have  filled  any  po- 
litical office  until 
406,  in  which  year 
he  was  a  member 
of  the  senate  of 
Five  Hundred,  and 
one  of  the  Prytii- 
nes  when,  on  the 
occasion  of  the 
trial  of  the  6  gen- 
erals, he  refused, 
in  spite  of  all  per- 
sonal hazard,  to 
put  an  unconsti- 
tutional question 
to  the  vote.  He  disp'ayed  the  same  moral 
courage  in  refusing  to  obey  the  order  of  the 
Thirty  Tyrants  for  the  apprehension  of  Leon 
the  Salamiuian.— At  what  time  Socrates  re- 
linquished his  profession  as  a  statuary  we  do 
not  know;  but  it  is  certain  that  at  least  all 
the  middle  and  later  part  of  his  life  was  de- 
voted to  the  self-imposed  task  of  teaching,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  business,  public  or 
private,  and  to  the  neglect  of  all  means  of 
fortune.  But  he  never  opened  a  school,  nor 
did  he.  like  the  Sophists  of  his  time,  deliver 
public  lectures.  He  was  persuaded  that  he 
had  a  special  religious  mission,  and  that  he 
constantly  heard  the  monitions  of  a  divine  or 
supernatural  voice.  Every  where,  in  the  mar- 
ket-place, in  the  gymnasia,  and  in  the  work- 
shops, he  sought  and  found  opportunities  for 
awakening  and  guiding,  in  boys,  youths,  and 
men,  moral  consciousness,  and  the  impulse 
after  knowledge  respecting  the  end  and  value 
of  our  actions.  His  object,  however,  was 
only  to  aid  them  in  developing  the  germs  of 
knowledge— to  practice  a  kind  of  mental  mid- 
wifery, just  as  his  mother  Phaenartte  exer- 
cised the  corresponding  corporeal  art ;  and  he 
therefore  fought  unweariedly  against  all  false 
appearance  and  conceit  of  knowledge.  This 
was  probably  the  reason  why  he  was  selected 
for  attack  by  Aristophanes  and  the  other 
comic  writers.  Attached  to  none  of  the  pre- 
vailing parties,  Socrates  found  in  each  of 
them  his  friends  and  his  enemies.  Hated  and 
persecuted  by  Critias,  Charicles,  and  others 
among  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  who  had  him 
specially  in  view  in  the  decree  which  they 
issued  forbidding  the  teaching  of  the  art  of 
oratory,  he  was  impeached  after  their  banish- 
ment and  by  their  opponents.  An  orator 
named  Lycon,  and  a  poet  (a  friend  of  Thrasy- 
biilus)  named  Meletus,  united  in  the  impeach- 
ment with  the  powerful  demagogue  Auytus, 
an  embittered  antagonist  of  the  Sophists  and 
their  system,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
band  which,  setting  out  from  Phyle,  forced 
their  way  into  the  Piraeus,  and  drove  out 
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the  Thirty  Tyrants.  The  judges  also  are  de- 
scribed m  persona  who  had  been  banished, 

and  who  hud  returned  with  Thrasybulus. 
The  chief  articles  of  impeachment  were  that 
Socrates  was  guilty  of  corrupting  the  youth, 

and  of  despising  the  tutelary  deities  of  the 
putting  in  their  place  other  new  divini- 
ties; but  the  accusation  was  doubtless  also 
dictated  by  political  animosity.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  s[>eech  which  Socrates  delivered 
in  his  defense  Is  probably  preserved  by  Plato 
in  the  piece  entitled  the  "Apology  of  Socra- 
it-."  Being  condemned  by  a  majority  of  only 
6  votes,  he  refused  to  acquiesce  in  any  greater 
punishment  than  atine  of  00  minae,  on  the  se- 
curity of  Plato,  Crito,  and  other  friends.  In- 
censed by  this  speech,  the  judges  condemned 
him  to  death  by  a  majority  OfSfl  votes.  The 
sentence  could  not  be  carried  into  execution 
until  after  the  return  of  the  vessel  which  had 
been  sent  to  Delos  on  the  periodical  Theoric 
mission.  The  CO  days  which  intervened  be- 
tween its  return  and  the  execution  of  Socra- 
tes were  devoted  by  him  to  poetic  attempts 
(the  first  he  had  made  in  bis  life),  and  to  his 
usual  conversation  with  his  friends.  One  of 
these  conversations,  on  the  duty  of  obedience 
to  the  laws,  Plato  has  reported  in  the  Crito, 
so  called  after  the  faithful  follower  of  Socra- 
tes, who  had  endeavored  without  success  to 
persuade  him  to  make  his  escape.  In  an- 
other, imitated  or  worked  up  by  Plato  in  the 
Phaeao,  Socrates,  immediately  before  he  drank 
the  cup  of  hemlock,  developed  the  grounds 
of  bis  immovable  conviction  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  He  died  with  composure 
and  cheerfulness  in  his  TOth  year,  u.o.  399. 
He  must  be  considered  as  having  laid  the 
foundation  of  formal  logic— (2)  The  ecclesi- 
astical historian,  was  born  at  Constantinople 
about  a.d.  379.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Ammonins 
and  Helladius,  and  followed  the  profession  of 
an  advocate  in  his  native  city,  whence  he  is 
surnamed  Scholasticus.  The  Ecclesiastical 
of  Socrates  extends  from  the  reign  of 
Constantino  the  Great  (30G)  to  that  of  the 
younger  Theodosius  (439). 

SODOMA  (-orum  and  ae  j  also  -urn,  gen.  -i ; 
and  -i,  gen.  -orum),  a  very  ancient  city  of  Ca- 
naan, in  the  beautiful  valley  of  Siddim,  close- 
ly connected  with  Gomorrha,  over  which  and 
the  other  3  "cities  of  the  plain  "  the  king  of 
Sodom  seems  to  have  had  a  sort  of  suprem- 
acy. In  the  book  of  Genesis  we  rind  these 
cities  as  subject,  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  to 
the  king  of  Elam  and  his  allies  (an  indication 
of  the  early  supremacy  in  W.  Asia  of  the  mas- 
ters of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  valley),  and 
their  attempt  to  cast  oil  the  yoke  was  the 
occasion  of  the  first  war  on  record.  (Gen. 
xiv.)  Soon  afterwards  the  abominable  sins 
oi  these  cities  called  down  the  divine  venge- 
ance, and  they  were  all  destroyed  by  fire  from 
heaven,  except  Zoar,  which  was  spared  at  the 
intercession  of  Lot. 

SOEMIS  or  SOAEMlAS,  JULIA,  daughter 
of  Julia  Maesa,  and  mother  of  ElagabalUS. 
became  the  chosen  counselor  of  her  son,  and 
encouraged  and  shared  his  follies  and  enor- 
mities. She  was  slain  by  the  oraetorians  on 
the  11th  of  March,  a.d.  222. 


SOGDllNA  (-ae)  (Old  Persian,  Sughda: 
parts  of  Turkestan  and  Bokhara,  including 
the  district  still  called  Sogd),  the  N.E.  prov- 
ince of  the  ancient  Persian  empire,  separated 
on  the  S.  from  Bactriana  and  Margiaua  by 
the  upper  course  of  the  Oxus  (Jihoun);  on 
the  E.  and  N.  from  Scythia  by  the  Sogdii 
Comedarnm  andOsciiM.  (Kara-Daoh,  Alatan, 
and  Ak  Tagk)  and  by  the  upper  course  of  the 
Jaxartes  (Sihoun),  and  bounded  on  the  N.W. 
by  the  great  deserts  E.  of  the  Sea  of  Aral. 

SOGDIlNUS  (-i),  one  of  the  illegitimate 
sons  of  Artaxerxes  I.  Longimanus,  acquired 
the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  n.c.  425, 
by  the  murder  of  his  legitimate  brother  Xerx- 
es II.  Sogdianus,  however,  was  murdered 
in  his  turn,  after  a  reign  of  7  months,  by  his 
brother  Ochus. 
SOGDII  MONTES.  [Sogmana.] 
SOL.     [Helios.] 

SOLI  (-orum)  or  SOLOe.  (1)  {Mezctlu,  Ru.), 
a  city  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  between  the 
rivers  Lamua  and  Cyduus,  said  to  have  been 
colonized  by  Argives  and  Lydians  from 
Rhodes.  Pompey  restored  the  city,  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  Tigraues,  and  peopled 
it  with  the  survivors  of  the  defeated  bands 
of  pirates ;  and  from  this  time  forth  it  was 
called  Po.mpeiofoi.is.  It  was  celebrated  in 
literary  history  as  the  birthplace  of  the  Stoic 
philosopher  Chrysippus,  of  the  comic  poet 
Philemon,  and  of  the  astronomer  and  poet 
Aratus.— (2)  (Aligora,  in  the  valley  of  Solea, 
Ru.),  a  considerable  sec-port  town  in  the  W. 
part  of  the  N.  coast  of  Cyprus. 

SOLINUS  (-i),  C.  JULIUS,  the  author  of  a 
geographical  compendium,  divided  into  57 
chapters,  containing  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
world  as  known  to  the  ancients,  diversified 
by  historical  notices,  remarks  on  the  origin, 
habits,  religious  rites,  and  social  condition  of 
various  nations  enumerated.  It  displays  but 
little  knowledge  or  judgment.  Sohnus  may 
perhaps  be  placed  about  a.d.  238. 

SOUS  FONS.     [Oasis,  No.  3.] 

SOLOE.     [Soli.] 

SOLOlS  (C.  Cantin,  Arab.  Ras  el  Ilondik),  a 
promontory  running  far  out  into  the  sea,  in 
the  S.  part  of  the  W.  coast  of  Mauretauia. 

S0L5N  (-onis),  the  celebrated  Athenian 
legislator,  was  born  abont  u.o.  638.  His  fa- 
ther, Execestides,was  a  desceudaut  of  Codrus, 
and  his  mother  was  a  cousin  of  the  mother 
ofPisistratus.  Execestides  had  seriously  crip 
pled  his  resources  by  a  too  prodigal  expend 
iture ;  and  Solon  consequently  found  it  eithej 
necessary  or  convenient  in  his  youth  to  be 
take  himself  to  the  life  of  a  foreign  trader 
It  is  likely  enough  that  while  necessity  com- 
pelled him  to  seek  a  livelihood  in  some  mode 
or  other,  his  active  and  inquiring  spirit  led 
him  to  select  that  pursuit  which' would  fur- 
nish the  amplest  means  for  its  gratification. 
Solon  early  distinguished  himself  by  his  po- 
etical abilities.  His  first  effusions  were  in  a 
somewhat  light  and  amatory  strain,  which 
afterwards  cave  way  to  the  more  dignified 
and  earnest  purpose  of  indicating  profound 
reflections  or  sage  advice.    So  widely  indeed 
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did  his  reputation  spread  that  he  was  rank- 
ed as  one  of  the  famous  seven  sages.  The 
occasion  which  first  brought  Solon  promi- 
nently forward  as  an  actor  on  the  political 
stage  was  the  contest  between  Athens  and 
Megara  respecting  the  possession  of  Salamis. 
Indignant  at  the  dishonorable  renunciation 
of  their  claims  by  the  Athenians,  he  feigned 
madness,  rushed  into  the  agora,  and  there  re- 
cited a  short  elegiac  poem  of  100  lines,  in 
which  he  called  upon  the  Athenians  to  re- 
trieve their  disgrace  and  reconquer  the  lovely 
inland.  The  pusillanimous  law  was  rescind- 
ed ;  war  was  declared,  and  Solon  himself  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  it.  The  Megarians  were 
driven  out  of  the;  island,  but  a  tedious  war  en- 
sued, which  was  finally  settled  by  the  arbi- 
tration of  Sparta,  Both  parties  appealed,  in 
support  of  their  claim,  to  the  authority  of 
Homer;  and  it  was  currently  believed  in  an- 
tiquity that  Solon  had  surreptitiously  insert- 
ed the  line  (II.  ii.  55S)  which  speaks  of  Ajax 
as  ranging  his  ships  with  the  Athenians.  The 
Spartans  decided  in  favor  of  the  Athenians, 
about  lJ.c.  59(5.  Solon  himself,  probably, was 
one  of  those  who  received  grants  of  land  in 
Salamis,  and  this  may  account  for  his  being 
termed  aSalaiuiuian.  Soon  after  these  events 
(about  595)  Solon  took  a  leading  part  in  pro- 
moting hostilities  in  behalf  of  Delphi  against 
Cirrha,  and  was  the  mover  of  the  decree  of 
the  Amphictyons  by  which  war  was  declared. 
It  was  about" the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  this 
war  that,  in  consequence  of  the  distracted 
state  of  Attica,  which  was  rent  by  civil  com- 
motions, Solon  was  called  upon  by  all  par- 
ties to  mediate  between  them,  and  alleviate 
the  miseries  that  prevailed  He  was  chosen 
archon  in  594,  and  under  that  legal  title  was 
invested  with  unlimited  power  for  adopting 
such  measures  as  the  exigencies  of  the  state 
demanded.  In  fulfillment  of  the  task  intrust- 
ed to  him,  Solon  addressed  himself  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  existing  distress,  which  he  effect- 
ed by  his  celebrated  disburdening  ordinance 
(aeiffdx^eta).  This  measure  was  framed  to 
relieve  the  debtors  with  as  little  infringement 
as  possible  on  the  claims  of  the  wealthy  cred- 
itors; and  seems  principally  to  have  consist- 
ed of  a  depreciation  of  the  coinage.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  Seisachtheia  procured  for  Solon 
such  confidence  and  popularity  that  he  was 
further  charged  with  the  task  of  entirely  re- 
modeling the  constitution.  He  repealed  all 
the  laws  of  Draco  except  those  relating  to 
bloodshed,  and  introduced  a  great  many  re- 
forms by  a  new  distribution  of  the  different 
classes  of  citizens,  by  enlarging  the  functions 
of  the  Ecclesia,  or  popular  assembly,  and  by 
instituting  the  limde,  or  senate  of  400.  Be- 
sides the  arrangement  of  the  general  political 
relations  of  the  people,  Solon  was  the  author 
of  a  great  variety  of  special  laws,  which  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  arranged  in  any  sys- 
tematic manner.  The  laws  of  Solon  were  in- 
scribed on  wooden  rollers  (cifoi-e?)  and  trian- 
gular tablets  (K-'pf3en),  and  were  set  up  at  first 
in  the  Acropolis,  afterwards  in  the  Pryta- 
neum.  The  Athenians  were  also  indebted  to 
Solon  for  some  rectification  of  the  calendar. 
It  is  said  that  Solon  exacted  from  the  people 
a  solemn  oath  that  they  would  observe  his 


laws  without  alteration  for  a  certain  space, 
and  then  absented  himself  from  Athens  for 
10  years.  He  first  visited  Egypt ;  and  from 
thence  proceeded  to  Cyprus,  where  he  was 

j  received  with  great  distinction  by  Philocy- 
prus,  king  of  the  little  town  of  Aepea.  Solon 
persuaded  the  king  to  remove  from  the  old 
site,  and  build  a  new  town  on  the  plain.  The 
new  settlement  was  called  Soli,  in  honor  of 
the  illustrious  visitor.  He  is  further  said  to 
have  visited  Lydia  ;  and  his  interview  with 
Croesus    was    one    of  the  most   celebrated 

|  stories  in  antiquity.  [Ckoksis.]  During  the 
absence  of  Solon  the  old  dissensions  were  re- 
newed, and  shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Ath- 
ens the  supreme  power  was  seized  by  Pisis- 
tratus.  The  tyrant,  after  his  usurpation,  is 
said  to  have  paid  considerable  court  to  Solon, 
and  on  various  occasions  to  have  solicited  his 
advice, which  Solon  did  not  withhold.    Solon 

!  probably  died  about  55S,  two  years  after  the 

{  overthrow  of  the  constitution',  at  the  age  of 
80.    Of  the  poems  of  Solon  several  fragments 

|  remain.  They  do  not  indicate  any  great  de- 
gree of  imaginative  power,  but  their  style  is 
vigorous  and  simple. 

I  SOLYMA  (-orum).  (1)  (Taktalu-Dagh),  the 
mountain  range  which  runs  parallel  to  the  E. 
coast  of  Lycia,  and  is  a  S.  continuation  of 
Mount  Climax.— (2)  Another  name  for  Jeru- 
salem. 

S0L¥MI.     [Lycia.] 

SOMNUS  (-i),  the  personification  and  god 

of  sleep,  is  described  as  a  brother  of  Death, 

and  as  a  son  of  Night.      In  works  of  art, 

Sleep  and  Death  are  represented  alike  as  two 

youths,  sleeping  or  holding  inverted  torches 

'  in  their  hands.     [Mors.] 

I      SONTIUS  (-i:  Iwmzo),  a  river  in  Venetia, 

|  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  rising  in  the  Carnic  Alps, 

j  and  falling  iuto  the  Sinus  Tergestiuus,  EL  of 

!  Aquileia. 

SOPHENE    (-6a),  a   district   of  Armenia 
;  Major,  lying  between  the  ranges  of  Antitau- 
rus  aud  Masius  ;  separated  from  Melitene,  in 
Armenia  Minor,  by  the  Euphrates,  from  Meso- 
potamia by  the  Autitaurus,  and  from  the  E. 
part  of  Armenia  Major  by  the  river  Nymphius. 
SOPHOCLES    (-is).      (1)    The    celebrated 
tragic  poet,  was  born  at  Colonus,  a  village 
little  more  than  a 
mile  to  the  N.W. 
of  Athens,  u.c.495. 
He  was  30  years 
younger     than 
Aeschylus,  and  15 
years  older  than 
Euripides.       His 
father's  name  was 
Sophilus.orSoph- 
illus,    of    whose 
condition   in   life 
we  know  nothing 
for  certain  ;  but  it 
is  clear  Jhat  Soph- 
ocles received  an 
Sophocles.  education  not  in- 

ferior to  that  of 
the  sons  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens 
of  Athens.    In  both  of  the  leading  branches 
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of  Qreek  education,  music  and  gymnastics,  he 
was  carefully  trained,  and  in  both  he  rained 
the  prize  of  a  garland.  Of  the  skill  which  he 
had  attained  In  mnsic  and  dancing  in  his  l«th 
year,  and  of  the  perfection  of  his  bodily  form, 
we  have  conclusive  evidence  in  the  fact  that, 
when  the  Athenians  were  assembled  in 
polemn  festival  around  the  trophy  which 
they  had  set  up  in  Salamis  to  celebrate  their 
victory  over  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  Sophocles 
was  chosen  to  lead,  naked,  and  with  lyre  in 
hand,  the  chorus  which  danced  about  the 
trophy,  and  Bang  the  songs  of  triumph,  4S0. 
His  first  appearance  as  a  dramatist  took  place 
in  4(iS,  under  peculiarly  interesting  circum- 
stances; not  only  from  the  fact  that  Soph- 
ocles, at  the  age  of  27,  came  forward  as  the 
rival  of  the  veteran  Aeschylus,  whose  suprem- 
acy had  been  maintained  during  an  entire 
generation,  but  also  from  the  character  of  the 
judges.  The  solemnities  of  the  Great  Diony- 
sia  wore  rendered  more  imposing  by  the  oc- 
casion of  the  return  of  Cimon  from  his  expe- 
dition to  Scyros,  bringing  with  him  the  bones 
of  Theseus.  Public  expectation  was  so  ex- 
cited respecting  the  approaching  dramatic 
contest,  and  party  feeling  ran  so  high,  that, 
Apsephion,  the  archon  Eponymus,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  appoint  the  judges,  had  not 
yet  ventured  to  proceed  to  the  final  act  of 
drawing  the  lots  for  their  election,  when 
Cimon,  with  his  9  colleagues  in  the  command, 
having  entered  the  theatre,  the  archon  de- 
tained them  at  the  altar,  and  administered 
to  them  the  oath  appointed  for  the  judges  in 
the  dramatic  contests.  Their  decision  was 
in  favor  of  Sophocles,  who  received  the  first 
prize ;  the  second  only  being  awarded  to 
Aeschylus,  who  was  so  mortified  at  his  defeat 
that  he  left  Athens,  and  retired  to  Sicily. 
From  this  epoch  Sophocles  held  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Athenian  stage  until  a  formidable 
rival  arose  in  Euripides,  who  gained  the  first 
prize  for  the  first  time  in  441.  In  the  spring 
of  440  Sophocles  brought  out  the  Antigone,  a 
play  which  gave  the  Athenians  such  satisfac- 
tion that  they  appointed  him  one  of  the  ten 
ttrategi,  of  whom  Pericles  was  the  chief,  in 
the  war  against  Samoa.  In  his  last  years  his 
son  Iophon,  jealous  of  his  father's  love  for  his 
grandson  Sophocles,  and  apprehending  that 
he  purposed  to  bestow  upon  this  grandson  a 
large  proportion  of  his  property,  is  said  to 
have  summoned  his  father  before  the  Phra- 
tores,  on  the  charge  that  his  mind  was  affect- 
ed by  old  age.  As  his  only  replv,  Sophocles 
exclaimed,  "If  I  am  Sophocles,  I  am  not  be- 
side myself;  and  if  I  am  beside  mvself,  I  am 
not  Sophocles;"  and  '.hen  read  from  h\s  Oedi- 
pus at,  ColomiH,  which  was  lately  written,  but 
not  yet  brought  out,  the  magnificent  parodos. 
beginnings 

Eutirtrov,  ft\e,  raade  xtiipas,- 

whereupon  the  judges  at  once  dismissed  the 
ease,  and  rebuked  Iophon  for  his  undutiful 
conduct.  Sophocles  died  soon  afterwards,  in 
406,  in  his  90th  year.  The  manner  of  his 
death  is  variously  and  fictitiously  related. 
Less  heroic  than  those  of  Aeschylus,  less 
homely  and  familiar  than  those  of  Kuripides. 
the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  are  the  perfection 


of  the  Greek  drama.  The  number  of  plays 
ascribed  to  him  was  130;  and  it  is  remarka- 
ble, as  proving  his  growing  activity  and  suc- 
cess, that  of  these  SI  were  brought  out  after 
his  54  th  year.  Only  7  are  extant.— (2)  Son  of 
Ariston  and  grandson  of  the  elder  Sophocles, 
was  also  an  Athenian  tragic  poet.  In  401  he 
brought  out  the  Oedipus  at  CoUmus  of  his 
grandfather  j  but  he  did  not  begin  to  exhibit 
his  own  dramas  till  390. 

SOPHONISBA  (-ae),  daughter  of  the  Car- 
thaginian general  Hasdrubal,thesonof  Gisco. 
She  had  been  betrothed  by  her  father,  at  a 
very  early  age,  to  the  Numidian  prince  Masi- 
nissa,  but  at  a  subsequent  period  Hasdrubal. 
being  desirous  to  gain  over  Syphax,  the  rival 
monarch  of  Numidia,  to  the  Carthaginian  al- 
liance, gave  her  in  marriage  to  that  prince. 
After  the  defeat  of  Syphax,  and  the  capture 
of  his  capital  city  of  Cirta  by  Masinissa, 
Sophonisba  fell  into  the  bauds  of  the  con- 
queror, upon  whom  her  beauty  exercised  so 
powerful  au  influence  that  he  determined  to 
marry  her  himself.  Their  nuptials  were  ac- 
cordinglycelebrated  without  delay ;  but  Scipio 
(who  was  apprehensive  lest  she  should  exer- 
cise the  same  influence  over  Masinissa  which 
she  had  previously  done  over  Syphax)  refused 
to  ratify  this  arrangement,  and,  upbraiding 
Masinissa  with  his  weakness,  insisted  on  the 
immediate  surrender  of  the  princess.  Unable 
to  resist  this  command,  the  Numidian  king 
spared  her  the  humiliation  of  captivity  by 
sending  her  a  bowl  of  poison,  which  she  drank 
without  hesitation,  and  thus  put  an  end  to 
her  own  life. 

SOPHRON  (-onis),  of  Syracuse,  was  the 
principal  writer  of  that  species  of  composition 
called  the  Mime  (/jImik),  which  was  one  of  the 
numerous  varieties  of  the  Dorian  Comedy. 
He  flourished  about  u.c.  460-420.  When  So- 
phrou  is  called  the  inventor  of  Mimes,  the 
meaning  is  that  he  reduced  to  the  form  of  a 
literary  composition  a  species  of  amusement 
which  the  Greeks  of  Sicily,  who  were  pre- 
eminent for  broad  humor  and  merriment,  had 
practiced  from  time  immemorial  at  their  pub- 
lic festivals.  Plato  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Sophron  ;  and  the  philosopher  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  who  made  the  Mimes  known  at 
Athens.  The  serious  purpose  which  was 
aimed  at  in  the  works  of  Sophron  was  always, 
as  in  the  Attic  Comedy,  clothed  under  a  sport" 
ive  form. 

SOPIIRONISCUS.     [Socuatks.] 

SORA  (-ae).  (1)  (Som),  a  town  In  Latium, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Llris  and  N.  of 
Arpinum,  with  a  strongly  fortified  citadel.— 
(2)  A  town  in  Paphlagon'ia. 

SORACTE  (-is:  Monte  di  S.  Oreste),  a  cele- 
brated mountain  in  Etrnria,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Falisci,  near  the  Tiber,  about  24  miles 
from  Rome,  but  the  summit  of  which,  fre- 
quently covered  with  snow, was  clearly  visible 
from  the  city.  (Uur.,('anu.  i.  !>.)  The  whole 
mountain  was  sacked  to  Apollo,  and  on  its 
summit  was  a  temple  of  this  god. 

SORANUS  (-ft.  (1)  A  Sabine  divinity, 
usually  Identified  with  Apollo,  worshiped  on 
Mount  Soracte.— (2)  A  physician,  a  native  of 


SOSIGENES. 


SPARTA. 


Ephesus,  practiced  his  profession  first  at  Alex- 
andria, and  afterwards  at  Rome,  in  the  reigns 
of  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  a.t>.  98-13S.  There 
are  several  medical  works  still  extant  under 
the  name  of  Soranns,  but  whether  they  were 
written  by  the  native  of  Ephesus  can  not  be 
determined. 
SOSIGENES  (-is),  the  peripatetic  philoso- 

6 her,  was  the  astronomer  employed  by  Julius- 
'aesar  to  superintend  the  correction  of  the 
calendar  (i$.c.  46). 

S5SIUS  (-i).  (1)  C,  quaestor  n.c.  GG,  and 
praetor  in  40.  He  was  afterwards  one  of  An- 
tony's principal  lieutenants  in  the  East,  and 
in  37  placed  Herod  upon  the  throne  of  Jeru- 
salem.—(2)  The  name  of  two  brothers  (Sosii), 
booksellers  at  Home  in  the  time  of  Horace. 

SOSPITA  (-ae),  that  is,  the  "saving  god- 
dees,"  was  a  surname  of  Juno  at  Lanuvium 
and  at  Home,  in  both  of  which  places  she  had 
a  temple. 

SOSTRATUS  (-i),  the  son  of  Dexiphanes, 
of  Cnidus,was  one  of  the  great  architects  who 
flourished  during  and  after  the  life  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great 

SOTER  (-eris),  i.e.  "the  Saviour"  (Lat.  Ser- 
vator  or  Soxpett),  occurs  as  the  surname  of  sev- 
eral divinities,  especially  of  Zeus  (Jupiter). 
It  was  also  a  surname  of  Ptolemaens  I.,  king 
of  Egypt,  as  well  as  of  several  of  the  other 
later  Greek  kings. 

SOTTIATES  or  SOTIATES  (-urn),  a  power- 
ful and  warlike  people  in  Gallia  Aquitanica, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  wire 
subdued  by  P.  Ciassiis,  Caesar's  legate. 

SPARTA  (-ae:  Spartiates,  Spartanus),  also 
called  LACEDAEMON  (Lacedaemonins),  the 
capital  of  Laconia  and  the  chief  city  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, was  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Eurotas  (Iri),  about  20  miles  from  the  sea. 
It  stood  on  a  plain  which  contained  within 
it  several  rising  grounds  and  hills.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Eurotas,  on  the 
N.W.  by  the  small  river  Oenus  {Kelesiim),  and 
on  the  S.E.  by  the  small  river  Tisia  {Maijula), 
both  of  which  streams  fell  into  the  Eurotas. 
The  plain  in  which  Sparta  stood  was  shut  in 
on  the  E.  by  Mount  Menelaium,  and  on  the 
W.  by  Mount  Taygetus;  whence  the  city  is 
called  by  Homer  "the  hollow  Lacedaemon." 
It  was  of  a  circular  form,  about  G  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  consisted  of  several  distinct 
quarters,  which  were  originally  separate  vil- 
lages, and  which  were  never  united  into  one 
regular  town.  Its  site  is  occupied  by  the 
modern  villages  of  MagulaanA  Pxykhiko;  and 
the  principal  modern  town  in  the  neighbor- 
hood is  Mistra,  which  lies  about  2  miles  to 
the  W.  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Taygetns. 
During  the  flourishing  times  of  Greek  inde- 
pendence, Sparta  was  never  surrounded  by 
-.vails,  since  the  bravery  of  its  citizens,  and  the 
difficulty  of  access  to  it,  were  supposed  to  ren- 
der such  defenses  needless.  It  was  first  forti- 
fied by  the  tyrant  Nabis,  but  it  did  not  pos- 
sess regular  walls  till  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
Sparta,  unlike  most  Greek  cities,  had  no  prop- 
er Acropolis,  but  this  name  was  only  given 
to  one  of  the  steepest  hills  of  the  town,  on  the 
summit  of  which  stood  the  temple  of  Athena 


(Minerva)  Polir.chos,  or  Chalcioecus.  Sparta 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Lacedaemon, 
a  son  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  Taygete,who  mar- 
ried Sparta,  the  daughter  of  Eurotas,  and  call 
ed  the  city  after  the  name  of  his  wife.  In  the 
mythical  period,  Argos  was  the  chief  city  in 
Peloponnesus,  and  Sparta  is  represented  as 
subject  to  it.  Here  reigned  Menelaus,  the 
younger  brother  of  Agamemnon  ,■  and  by  the 
marriage  of  Orestes,  the  sou  of  Agamemnon, 
with  Hermione,  the  daughter  of  Menelaus, 
the  two  kingdoms  of  Argos  and  Sparta  be- 
came united.  The  Dorian  conquest  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, which,  according  to  tradition,  took 
place  SO  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  made 
Sparta  the  capital  of  the  country.  Laconia 
fell  to  the  share  of  Eurysthenes  and  Procles, 
the  2  sons  of  Aristodenms,  who  took  up  their 
residence  at  Sparta,  and  ruled  over  the  king- 
dom conjointly.  After  the  complete  subju- 
gation of  the  country,  we  find  three  distinct 
classes  in  the  population :  the  Dorian  con- 
querors, who  resided  in  the  capital,  and  who 
were  called  Spartiatae  or  Spartans ;  the  Pe- 
rioeci,  or  old  Achaean  inhabitants,  who  be- 
came tributary  to  the  Spartans,  and  possessed 
no  political  rights;  and  the  Helots,  who  were 
also  a  portion  of  the  old  Achaean  inhabitants, 
but  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery.  From 
various  causes  the  Spartans  became  distracted 
by  intestine  quarrels,  till  at  length  Lycurgus, 
who  belonged  to  the  royal  family, was  selected 
by  all  parties  to  give  a  new  constitution  to  the 
state.  The  constitution  of  Lycurgus,which  is 
described  in  a  separate  article  [Lycurgus], 
laid  the  foundation  of  Sparta's  greatness.  In 
i!.c.  743  the  Spartans  attacked  Messenia,  and 
after  two  wars  conquered  it,  and  made  it  an 
integral  portion  of  Laconia.  [Messenia.] 
After  the  close  of  the  2d  Mcssenian  war  the 
Spartans  continued  their  conquests  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus. At  the  time  of  the  Persian  inva- 
sion they  obtained  by  unanimous  consent 
the  chief  command  in  the  war.  But  after  tha 
final  defeat  of  the  Persians  the  haughtiness 
of  Pausania8  disgusted  most  of  the  Greek 
states,  particularly  the  Ionian?,  and  led  them 
to  transfer  the  supremacy  to  Athens  (477).  The 
Spartans,  however,  regained  it  by  the  over- 
throw of  Athens  in  the  Peloponiiesian  war 
(404).  But  the  Spartans  did  not  retain  this 
supremacy  more  than  30  years.  Their  deci- 
sive defeat  by  the  Thebans  under  Epaminon- 
das  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra  (371)  gave  the 
Spartan  power  a  shock  from  which  it  never 
recovered  ;  and  the  restoration  of  the  Mes- 
senians  to  their  country  2  years  afterwards 
completed  the  humiliation  of  Sparta.  About 
30  years  afterwards  the  greater  part  of  Greece 
was  obliged  to  yield  to  Philip  of  Macedon. 
The  Spartans,  however,  kept  haughtily  aloof 
from  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  and  refused 
to  take  part  in  the  Asiatic  expedition  of  his 
son  Alexander  the  Great.  Under  the  later 
Macedonian  monarchs  the  power  of  Sparta 
still  further  declined.  Agis  endeavored  to 
restore  the  ancient  institutions  of  Lycurgus  • 
but  he  perished  in  the  attempt  (240).  Cleo- 
menes  III.,  who  began  to  reign  in  236,  was 
more  successful.  His  reforms  infused  new 
blood  into  the  state;  and  for  a  short  time 
he  carried  on  war  with  success  against  the 
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Achaeans.  Hut  his  defeat  in  221  was  followed 
by  the  capture  of  Sparta,  which  now  sank  Into 

insignificance,  and  was  at  length  compelled 
to  join  the  Achaean  League.  Shortly  after- 
wards it  fell,  with  the  rest  of  Greece,  uuder 
the  Roman  power. 

SPAHTACUS  (-i),  by  birth  a  Thracian,  was 
successively  a  shepherd,  a  soldier,  and  a  chief 
Of  banditti.  Oil  one  of  his  predatory  expe- 
ditions he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  sold  to  a 
trainer  of  gladiators.  In  73  he  was  a  member 
of  the  company  of  Lentulus,  and  was  detained 
in  his  school  at  Capua,  iu  readiness  for  the 
games  at  Home,  lie  persuaded  his  fellow- 
prisoners  to  make  an  attempt  to  gain  their 
freedom.  About  70  of  them  broke  out.  of  the 
school  of  Lentulus,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
crater  of  Vesuvius.  Spartacus  was  chosen 
leader,  and  was  soon  joined  by  a  number  of 
runaway  slaves.  They  were  blockaded  by 
C.  Claudius  Pnlcher  at  the  head  of  3000  men, 
but  Spartacus  attacked  the  besiegers  and  put 
them  to  flight.  His  numbers  rapidly  increased, 
and  for  2  years  (u.c  73-71)  he  defeated  one 
Soman  army  after  another,  and  laid  waste 
Italy  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  the  south- 
ernmost corner  of  the  peninsula.  After  both 
the  consuls  of  72  had  been  defeated  by  Spar- 
tacus, M.  Licinius  Crassus,  the  praetor,  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  war,  which 
he  terminated  by  a  decisive  battle  near  the 
river  Silarus,  in  which  Spartacus  was  defeated 
and  slain. 

SPARTI  (-drum),  the  Sown-Men,  is  the 
name  given  to  the  armed  men  who  sprang 
from  the  dragon's  teeth  sown  by  Cadmus. 

SPARTIANUS  (-i),  AELIUS,  one  of  the 
Scriptores  Historiae  Auguxtae,  lived  In  the 
time  of  Diocletian  and  Constantiue,  and  wrote 
the  biographies  of  several  emperors. 

SPERCHEUS  (-i :  Elladha),  a  river  in  the  S. 
of  Thessaly,  which  rises  in  Mount  Tymphres- 
tus,  runs  In  an  E.-ly  direction  through  the 
territory  of  the  Aeiiianes  and  through  the 
district  Malis,  and  falls  into  the  innermost 
corner  of  the  Siuus  Maliacus.  As  a  river-god, 
Spercheus  is  a  son  of  Oceanus  and  Ge,  and 
the  father  of  Menesthius  by  Polydora,  the 
daughter  of  Peleus. 

SPSS  (-ei),  the  personification  of  Hope, was 
worshiped  at  Rome,  where  she  had  several 
temples,  the  most  ancient  of  which  had  been 
built  in  it.o.  354,  by  the  consul  Atilius  Calaii- 
nus,  near  the  Porta  Carmentalis.  The  Greeks 
also  worshiped  the  personification  of  Hope, 
Elpis;  and  they  relate  the  beautiful  allegory 
that  when  Epimetheus  opened  the  vessel 
brought  to  him  by  Pandora,  from  which  all 
kinds  of  evils  were  scattered  over  the  earth, 
Hope  alone  remained  behind.  Hope  was  rep- 
resented in  works  of  art  as  a  youthful  figure, 
lightly  walking  in  full  attire,  holding  in  her 
right  hand  a  flower,  and  with  the  left  lifting 
up  her  garment. 
'  SPEUSIPPUS  (-5),  the  philosopher,  was  a 
native  of  Athens,  and  the  son  of  Eurynndon 
and  Potone,  a  sister  of  Plato.  He  succeeded 
Plato  as  president  of  the  Academy,  but  was 
at  the  head  of  the  school  for  only  8  years 
(b.c.  317-339). 


SPHACTERIA.     [Pyi.ob.] 

SPHAERIA  (-ae:  Poros),  an  island  off  the 
coast  of  Troezen  in  Argolis,  and  between  it 
and  the  island  of  Calauria. 

SPHINX  (-gis),  a  she-monster,  born  in  the 
country  of  the  Arimi,  daughter  of  Orthus  and 
Chimaera,  or  of Typhon  and  Echidna,  or  last- 
ly of  Typhon  and  Chimaera.  She  is  said  to 
have  proposed  a  riddle  to  the  Thebans,  and 
to  have  murdered  all  who  were  unable  to 
.^uess  it.  Oedipus  solved  it,  whereupon  the 
Sphinx  slew  herself.  [Oiumpus.]  The  legend 
appears  to  have  come  from  Egypt,  but  the 
figure  of  the  Sphinx  is  represented  somewhat 
differently  in  Greek  mythology  and  art.  The 
Egyptian  Sphinx  is  the  figure  of  a  lion  with- 
out wings,  in  a  lying  attitude,  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  being  that  of  a  human  being. 
The  common  idea  of  a  Greek  Sphinx,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  that  of  a  winged  body  of  a  lion, 
the  breast  and  upper  part  being  the  figure  of 
a  woman. 

SPINA  (-ae).  (1)  (Spinazzino),  a  town  in 
Gallia  Cispadana,  in  the  territory  of  the  Lin- 
gones,  on  the  most  S.-ly  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Po,  which  was  called  after  it  Ostium  Spineti- 
cum.— (2)  (Spino),  a  town  in  Gallia  Transpa- 
dana,  on  the  river  Addua. 

SPOLATUM.     [Sat.ona.] 

SPOLETIUM  or  SPOLETUM  (-i :  Spoleto), 
a  town  iu  Umbria,  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  colo- 
nized by  the  Romans  u.o.  242.  It  suffered  se- 
verely in  the  wars  between  Marios  and  Sulla. 

SPORADES  (-urn),  a  group  of  scattered 
islands  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  off  the  island  of 
Crete  and  the  W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  so 
called  in  opposition  to  the  Cyclades,  which 
lay  in  a  circle  around  Delos. 

SPURINNA  (-ae)  VESTRITIUS,  the  harus- 
pex  who  warned  Caesar  to  beware  of  the  Ides 
of  March. 

STABIAE  (-arum :  Castell  a  Mare  di  Stabia), 
an  ancient  town  iu  Campauia,  between  Pom- 
peii and  Surrentum,  which  was  destroyed  by 
Sulla  in  the  Social  war,  but  which  continued 
to  exist  down  to  the  great  eruption  of  Vesu- 
vius in  A.n.  79,  when  it  was  overwhelmed 
along  with  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  It 
was  at  Stabiae  that  the  elder  Pliny  perished. 

STAGIRUS  (-i),  subsequently  STAGIRA 
(-ae  :  Stavro),  a  town  of  Macedonia,  in  Chal- 
cidice,  on  the  Strymonic  gulf,  and  a  little  N. 
of  the  isthmus  which  unites  the  promontory 
of  Athos  to  Chalcidice.  It  was  a  colony  of 
Andros,  was  founded  n.o.  65G,  and  was  origi- 
nally called  Ortha^oria.  It  is  celebrated  as 
the  birthplace  of  Aristotle. 

STASTNUS  (-i),  of  Cyprus,  an  epic  poet,  to 
whom  some  of  the  ancient  writers  attributed 
the  poem  of  the  Epic  Cycle,  entitled  Ci/pria, 
and  embracing  the  period  antecedent  to  the 
Iliad. 

STATIELLI  (-oram),  STATlELLATES,  or 
STATIELLENSES  (-ium),  a  small  tribe  in 
I.iguria,  S.  of  the  Po,  whose  chief  town  was 
Statiellae  Aquae  (Acqui),  on  the  road  from 
Genoa  to  Placentia. 

STATU. IA  MKSSAI.TXA.     [Messai.ina.] 

STATlLlUS  TAURUS.    [Taurus.] 
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STATIRA  (-ae).  (1)  Wife  of  Artaxerxes 
II.,  king  of  Persia,  was  poisoned  by  Pary- 
satis.  the  mother  of  the  king.— (2)  Sister  and 
wife  of  Darius  III.,  celebrated  as  the  most 
beautiful  woman  of  her  time.  She  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Alexander,  together  with  her 
mother-in-law  Sisygambis.aud  her  daughters, 
after  the  battle  of  Issus,  b.c.  333.  They  were 
all  treated  with  the  utmost  respect  by  the 
conqueror ;  but  Statira  died  shortly  before  the 
battle  of  Arbela,  331.— (3)  Also  called  Baksini:, 
elder  daughter  of  Darius  III.    [Baksim:.] 

ST  ATI  US  (-i),  P.  PAPINIUS,  was  born  at 
Neapolis  about  a.d.  01,  and  was  the  son  of  a 
distinguished  grammarian.  He  accompanied 
his  father  to  Home,  where  the  latter  acted  as 
the  preceptor  of  Domitian,  who  held  him  in 
high  honor.  Under  the  skillful  tuition  of  his 
father,  the  young  Statius  speedily  rose  to 
fame,  and  became  peculiarly  renowned  for 
the  brilliancy  of  his  extemporaneous  effusions, 
so  that  he  gained  the  prize  three  times  in  the 
Alban  contests;  but  having,  after  a  long  ca- 
reer of  popularity,  been  vanquished  iii  the 
quinquennial  games,  he  retired  to  Neapolis, 
the  place  of  his  nativity,  along  with  his  wife 
Claudia,  whose  virtues  he  frequently  com- 
memorates. He  died  about  a. i).  96.  His  chief 
work  is  the  Thebaic,  a  heroic  poem,  in  12 
books,  on  the  expedition  of  the  Seven  against 
Thebes.  There  is  also  extant  a  collection  of 
his  miscellaneous  poems,  in  5  books,  under 
the  title  of  Silviu •■;  and  an  unfinished  po^m 
called  the  Achillea.  Statius  may  justly  claim 
the  praise  of  standing  in  the  foremost  rank 
among  the  heroic  poets  of  the  Silver  Age. 

STATONIA  (-ae),  a  town  in  Etruria,  and  a 
Roman  praefectura,  on  the  river  Albinia,  and 
on  the  Lacus  Statoniensis. 

STATOR  (-oris),  a  Roman  surname  of  Ju- 
piter, describing  him  as  staying  the  Romans 
in  their  flight  from  an  enemy,  and  generally 
as  preserving  the  existing  order  of  things. 

STENTOR  (-oris),  a  herald  of  the  Greeks 
in  the  Trojan  war,  whose  voice  was  as  loud 
as  that  of  50  other  men  together. 

STENTORIS  LACUS.     [Hehkcs.] 

STENYCLERUS  (-i),  a  town  in  the  N.  of 
Messenia, which  was  the  residence  of  the  Do- 
rian kings  of  the  country. 

STEPHANUS  (-i),  of  Byzantium, the  author 
of  the  geographical  lexicon,  entitled  Ethnica 
(of  which,  unfortunately,  we  possess  only  an 
epitome).  Stephanas  was  a  grammarian  at 
Constantinople,  and  lived  after  the  time  of 
Arcadius  and  Houorius,  and  before  that  of 
Justinian  II.  His  work  was  reduced  to  an 
epitome  by  a  certain  Hermolaus,  who  dedi- 
cated his  abridgment  to  the  emperor  Justin- 
ian II. 

6TER(3PE  (-es),  one  of  the  Pleiads,  wife  of 
Oenomaus  and  daughter  of  Hippodamla. 

STEROPES.     [Cyclopes.] 

STESICHQRUS  (-i),  of  Himera,  in  Sicily,  a 
celebrated  Greek  poet,  contemporary  with 
Sappho,  Alcaeus,  Pittticus,  and  Phalaris,  is 
said  to  have  been  born  b.c.  632,  to  have  flour- 
ished about  608,  and  to  have  died  in  552,  at 
the  age  of  80.  Stesichorus  was  one  of  the  9 
chiefs  of  lyric  poetry  recognized  by  the  an- 


cients. He  stands,  with  Alcman,  at  the  head 
of  one  branch  of  the  lyric  art,  the  choral  po- 
etry of  the  Dorians. 

STESIMBROTUS  (-i),  of  Thasos,  a  rhapso. 
dist  and  historian  in  the  time  of  Cimon  and 
Pericles,  who  is  mentioned  with  praise  by 
Plato  and  Xeuophon. 

STHENEBOEA  (-ae),  called  ANTE  A  by 
many  writers,  was  a  daughter  of  the  Lyciau 
king  Iobates,  and  the  wife  of  Proetus.    [Bki.- 

I.EROPllONTES.] 

STHENELUS  (-i).  (1)  Son  of  Perseus  and 
Andromeda,  king  of  Mycenae,  and  husband 
of  Nicippe,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
Alcinoe,  Medusa,  and  Eurystheus.— (2)  Son 
of  Androgeos,  and  grandson  of  Minos.  He 
accompanied  Hercules  from  Paros  on  his  ex- 
pedition against  the  Amazons,  and,  together 
with  his  brother  Alcaeus,  he  was  appointed 
by  Hercules  ruler  of  Thasos.  —  (3)  Son*of 
Actor,  likewise  a  companion  of  Hercules  in 
his  expedition  against  the  Amazons. — (4)  Son 
of  Capaneus  and  Evadne,was  one  of  the  Epig- 
6ni,  by  whom  Thebes  was  taken,  and  com- 
manded the  Argives  under  Diomedes  in  the 
Trojan  war,  being  the  faithful  friend  and  com- 
panion of  Diomedes.— (5)  Father  of  Cyonus, 
who  was  metamorphosed  into  a  swan.  Hence 
we  find  the  swan  called  by  Ovid  Stheneleis 
volucris  and  Xtheneleia  proles. — (?)  A  tragic 
poet,  contemporary  with  Aristophanes,  who 
attacked  him  in  the  Wasps. 

STHENO.     [Gobgones.] 

STILICHO  (-finis),  son  of  a  Vandal  captain, 
became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  gen- 
erals ofTheodosius  I.,  on  whose  death  he  be- 
came the  real  ruler  of  the  West  under  the 
emperor  Honorius.  He  was  put  to  death  at 
Ravenna  in  408. 

STILO  (-<->nis),L.AELlUS  PRAECONlNUS, 
a  celebrated  Roman  grammarian,  one  of  the 
teachers  of  Varro  and  Cicero. 

STILPO  (-finis),  a  celebrated  philosopher, 
was  a  native  of  Megara,  and  taught  philoso- 
phy in  his  native  town.  He  is  said  to  have 
surpassed  his  contemporaries  in  inventive 
power  and  dialectic  art,  and  to  have  inspired 
almost  all  Greece  with  a  devotion  to  the  Me- 
garian  philosophy. 

STIMULA  (-ae),  the  name  of  Semele,  ac- 
cording to  the  pronunciation  of  the  Ro- 
mans. 

STOBAEUS  (-i),  JOANNES,  derived  his 
surname  apparently  from  being  a  native  of 
Stobi  in  Macedonia.  Of  his  personal  history 
we  know  nothing.  Stobaeus  was  a  man  of 
!  extensive  reading,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
!  noted  down  the  most  interesting  passages ; 
and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  fragments  that  remain  of  the 
lost  works  of  poets. 

STOBI  (-drum),  a  town  of  Macedonia,  and 
the  most  important  place  in  the  district  Paeo- 
nia,was  probably  situated  on  the  river  Erigon, 
N.  of  Thessalonica,  and  N.E.  of  Heraclea.  It 
was  made  a  Roman  colony  and  a  municipium, 
and  under  the  later  emperors  was  the  capital 
of  the  province  Macedonia  II.  or  Salntaris. 

STOECHADES  (-nm)  INStJLAE  (Isles 
d  'Hieves),  a  group  of  5  small  islands  in  tto> 
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Mediterranean,  off  the  coast  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  and  E.  of  Massilia. 

STOKNI  v  Gram),  a  Ligurian  people,  in  the 
Maritime  Alps,  conquered  by  (£.  Marcius  Rex 

B.o  ua 

STK.lBO  (-onis),  a  cognomen  in  many  Ro- 
man grates,  signified  a  person  who  squinted, 
and  la  accordingly  classed  with  Paetux,  though 
the  latter  word  did  not  indicate  such  a  com 
piste  distortion  of  vision  as  Strabo. 

STRABO,  the  geographer,  was  a  native  of 
Amasia,  in  Pontus.  The  date  of  his  birth  is 
unknown,  but  may  perhaps  be  placed  about 
b.o.  54.  He  lived  during  the  whole  of  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  and  during  the  early  part, 
at  least,  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  died  about  a.d.  24.  He  lived 
some  years  at  Rome,  and  also  traveled  much 
in  various  countries.  We  learn  from  his  own 
work  that  he  was  with  his  friend  Aelius  Gal- 
lus  in  Egypt  in  n.c.  24.  He  wrote  an  histor- 
ical work  in  43  books, -which  is  lost.  It  began 
where  the  history  of  Polybius  ended,  and  was 

Erobably  continued  to  the  battle  of  Actium. 
[e  also"  wrote  a  work  on  Geography  (re&>- 
fpa<ptK(i),  in  17  books,  which  has  come  down 
to  us  entire,  with  the  exception  of  the  7th, 
of  which  we  have  only  a  meagre  epitome. 
Strabo's  work,  according  to  his  own  expres- 
sion, was  not  intended  for  the  use  of  all  per- 
sons: it  was  designed  for  all  who  had  had  a 
good  education,  and  particularly  for  those 
who  were  engaged  in  the  higher  departments 
of  administration.  His  work  forms  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  geography  of  Ptolemy,  and 
the  dry  list  of  names,  occasionally  relieved  by 
something  added  to  them,  in  the  geographic- 
al portion  of  the  Natural  History  of  Pliny. 

STRABO  SEITJS.     [Sejanus.] 

STRlTON  (onis),  son  of  Arcesilaus,  of 
Lampsacus,  was  a  distinguished  peripatetic 
philosopher,  and  the  tutor  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphia. He  succeeded  Theophrastus  as 
head  of  the  school  in   n.o.  288,  and,  after 

E residing  over  it  18  years,  was  succeeded  by 
ycon.  He  devoted  "himself  especially  to  the 
study  of  natural  science,  whence  he  obtained 
the  appellation  of  Physicus. 

STRAT0N7CE  (-cs),  daughter  of  Demetrius 
PoiiorctJtes  and  Phila,  the  daughter  of  An- 
tipater.  In  b.o.  300,  at  which  time  she  could 
not  have  been  more  than  17  years  of  age,  she 
was  married  to  .welencus,  king  of  Syria.  Not- 
withstanding the  disparity  of  their  ages,  she 
lived  in  harmony  with  the  old  king  for  some 
years,  when  it  was  discovered  that  her  step- 
son Antiocbna  was  deeply  enamored  of  her, 
and  Seleucns,  in  order  to  save  the  life  of  his 
son,  which  was  endangered  l>y  the  violence 
of  his  passion,  gaye  up  Stratonice  in  marriage 
to  the  young  prince. 

STRATONICE  A  (-ae  :  Eski-Hisar,  Rn.), 
on©  of  the  chief  inland  cities  of  ("aria,  built 
by  Autiochus  I.  Soter,who  fortified  it  strong- 
ly, and  named  it  in  honor  of  his  wife  Stratoni- 
ce. It  stood  E.  of  Mylasa  and  S.  of  Alabanda, 
near  the  river  Marsyas,  a  S.  tributary  of  the 
Maeander.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  a  free 
lity. 

STRATUS   (-i :   Nr.  Lepenu  or  Lepanon, 


Ru.),  the  chief  town  in  Acarnania,  10  stadia 
W.  of  the  Achelous.  Its  territory  was  called 
Stkatiok. 

STROPHADES  (-urn)  INStfLAE,  former- 
ly  called  Pi.otak  (Strofadia  and  Strivali),  2 
islands  in  the  Ionian  sea,  off  the  coast  of 
Messeuia  and  S.  of  Zacynthus.  The  Harpies 
were  pursued  to  these  islands  by  the  sons  of 
Boreas  ;  and  it  was  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  latter  returning  from  these  islands  after 
the  pursuit  that  they  are  supposed  to  have 
obtained  the  name  of  Strophades. 

STROPHIUS  (-i),  king  of  Phocis,  son  of 
Crissus  and  Antiphatia,  and  husband  of  Cy- 
dragora,  Auaxibia,  or  Astyochia,  by  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  Astydamia  and  Pylades. 
[Orestes.] 

STRTMON  (-onis :  Struma,  called  by  the 
Turks  Karasu),  an  important  river  in  Mace- 
donia, forming  the  boundary  between  that 
countryand  Thrace  down  to  the  time  of  Philip. 
It  rose  in  Mount  Scomius,  flowed  tirst  S.  and 
then  S.E.,  passed  through  the  lake  Prasias, 
and,  immediately  S.  of  Amphipolis,  fell  into 
a  bay  of  the  Aegaean  sea,  called  after  it  Stby- 
moniocs  Sinus. 

STYMPHALIDES.     [Stympiialcs.] 

STYMPHALUS  (-i),  a  town  in  the  N.E.  of 
Arcadia,  the  territory  of  which  was  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Achaia,  on  the  E.  by  Sicyonia 
and  Phliasia,  on  the  S.  by  the  territory  of 
Mautiuea,  and  on  the  W.  by  that  of  Orcho- 
menus  and  Phenens.  The  town  itself  was 
situated  on  a  mountain  of  the  same  name, 
and  on  the  N.  side  of  the  lake  Stvmpiialis 
(Zaraka),  on  which  dwelt,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, the  celebrated  birds,  called  Stympiiali- 
pes,  destroyed  by  Hercules. 

STYRA  (-orum :  Sttira),  a  town  in  Enboea 
on  the  S.W.  coast,  not  far  from  Carystus,  and 
nearly  opposite  Marathon  in  Attica. 

STYX  (-ygis),  connected  with  the  verb 
o-Tiryt'oj,  to  hate  or  abhor,  is  the  name  of  the 
principal  river  in  the  nether  world,  around 
which  it  flows  7  times.  Styx  is  described  as 
a  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys.  As  a 
nymph  she  dwelt  at  the  entrance  of  Hades, 
in  a  lofty  grotto  which  was  supported  by 
silver  columns.  As  a  river,  Styx  is  described 
as  a  branch  of  Oceanus,  flowing  from  its  10th 
source  j  and  the  river  Cocytus  again  is  a 
branch  of  the  Styx.  By  Pallas,  Styx  became 
the  mother  of  Zelus  (zeal),  Nice  (victory),  Bia 
(strength),  and  Cratos  (power).  She  was  the 
first  oiall  the  immortals  who  took  her  children 
to  Zeus  (Jupiter),  to  assist  him  against  the 
Titans;  and,  in  return  for  this,  her  children 
were  allowed  forever  to  live  with  Zeus,  and 
Styx  herself  became  the  divinity  by  whom 
the  most  solemn  oaths  were  sworn.  When 
one  of  the  gods  had  to  take  an  oath  by  Styx, 
Iris  fetched  a  cup  full  of  water  from  the  Styx, 
and  the  god,  while  taking  the  oath,  poured 
out  the  water. 

STYX  (Mavra-neria),  a  river  in  the  N.  of 
Arcadia,  near  Nonacris,  descending  from  a 
high  rock,  and  foiling  into  the  Crathis. 

SUADA  (-ae),  the  Roman  personification 
of  persuasion,  the  Greek  P'ltho  {\Ui~u>),  alSd 
called  by  the  diminutive  Suadela, 
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SUBLlQUEUM  (-i :  Subiaco),  a  small  town 
of  the  Aequi  in  Latium,  on  the  Anio,  near  its 
source. 

SUBLICIUS  PONS,  the  oldest  of  the 
bridges*  at  Rome,  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Ancus  Martius.  It  was  of  wood  (Subticae: 
piles) ;  and  being  often  carried  away  by  the 
floods,  was  always  to  the  latest  period  rebuilt 
of  that  material,  from  a  feeling  of  religious 
respect. 

StlBURA  or  SUBURRA  (-ne),  a  populous 
district  of  Rome,  comprehending  the  valley 
between  the  Esquiliue,  Quiriual,  and  Viminal. 

STJ-CRO  (-Anis).    (1)  {Xucar),  a  river  in  His- 

Kania  Tarruconensis,  rising  in  a  S.  branch  of 
[onnt  Idubeda  in  the  territory  of  the  Celti- 
beri,  and  falling  S.  of  Valentia  into  a  gulf  of 
the  Mediterranean  called  after  it  Sinus  Sucro- 
neusis  (Gulf  of  Valencia).— (2)  (Callcra),  a 
town  of  the  Edetaui  in  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis,  on  the  preceding  river,  and  between 
the  Iberus  and  Carthago  Nova. 

StJESSA  AURUNCA  (-ae :  Sessa),  a  town 
of  the  Aurnnci  in  Latium,  E.  of  the  Via  Appia, 
between  Minturnae  and  Tefinum,  on  the  W. 
elope  of  Mount  Massicus.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  poet  Lucilius. 

SUESSA  PoMETIA  (-ae),  also  called 
PoMETlA  simply,  an  ancient  and  important 
town  of  the  Volsci  in  Latium,  S.  of  Forum 
Appii,  taken  by  Tarquinins  Priscns.  It  was 
one  of  the  '23  cities  situated  in  the  plain  after- 
wards covered  by  the  Pomptine  Marshes, 
which  are  said  indeed  to  have  derived  tneir 
name  from  this  town. 

SUESSETANI  (-Arum),  a  people  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  Edeiani. 

SUESSIONES  or  SUESS5NES  (-urn),  a 
powerful  people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  who  were 
reckoned  the  bravest  of  all  the  Belgic  Gauls 
after  the  Bellovaci,  and  who  could  bring  50,000 
men  into  the  field  in  Caesar's  time.  The 
Suessiones  dwelt  in  an  extensive  and  fertile 
country  E.  of  the  Bellovaci,  S.  of  the  Veroman- 
dui,  and  W.  of  the  Remi.  They  possessed  12 
towns,  of  which  the  capital  was  Noviodunum, 
subsequently  Augusta  Suessonum  or  Suesso- 
nes  {Soissom). 

SfrESStJLA  (-ae :  Torre  di  Sessola),  a  town 
in  Samnium,  on  the  southern  slope  of  Mount 
Tifata. 

SUETONIUS  PAULINUS.     [Patimntjb.] 

SUETONIUS  (-i),  TRANQUILLUS,  C,  the 
Roman  historian,  was  born  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  and  practiced 
as  an  ndvocate  at  Rome  iu  the  reign  of  Trajan. 
He  lived  on  intimate  terms  with  the  younger 
Pliny,  many  of  whose  letters  are  addressed  to 
him."  At  the  request  of  Pliny,  Trajan  granted 
to  Suetonius  the  jus  trium  liberorum,  for, 
though  he  was  married,  he  had  not  3  children, 
which  number  was  necessary  to  relieve  him 
from  various  legal  disabilities.  Suetonius 
was  afterwards  appointed  private  secretary 
(Master  Epistolarum)  to  Hadrian,  but  was 
deprived  of  this  office  by  the  emperor,  aloni* 
with  Septicius  Clarus,  the  praefect  of  the 
Praetorians,  on   the  ground  of  associating 


with  Sabina,  the  emperor's  wife,  without  his 
;  permission.     His  chief  work  is  his  Lives  of 
!  the  Caesars.     Suetonius  does  not  follow  the 
|  chronological  order  in  his  Lives,  but  groups 
together  many  things  of  the  same  kind.     His 
language  is  very  brief  and  precise,  sometimes 
obscure,  without  any  affectation  of  ornament. 
The  treatise  De  illustribm  Grammaticis  and 
that  ofDe  claris  Rhetoribns  are  probably  only 
parts  of  a  larger  work.    The  only  other  pro- 
ductions of  Suetonius  still  extant  are  a  few 
lives  of  Roman  authors. 

SUEVI  (-Arum),  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  powerful  peoples  of  Germanv,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  the  collective  name  of  a 
great  number  of  German  tribes,  who  were 
grouped  together  on  account  of  their  migra- 
tory mode  of  life,  and  spoken  of  in  opposition 
to  the  more  settled  tribes,  who  went  under 
the  general  name  of  Ingaevones.  The  Suevi 
are  described  by  all  the  ancient  writers  as  oc- 
cupying the  greater  half  of  all  Germany  ;  but 
the  accounts  vary  respecting  the  part  of  the 
country  which  they  inhabited. 

SUIDAS  (-ae),  a  Greek  lexicographer,  of 
whom  nothing  is  known.  The  Lexicon  of 
Suidas,  though  without  merit  as  to  its  execu- 
tion, is  valuable  both  for  the  literary  history 
of  antiquity,  for  the  explanation  of  words,  and 
for  the  citations  from  many  ancient  writers. 

SUIONES  (-urn),  the  general  name  of  all 
the  German  tribes  inhabiting  Scandinavia. 

SULLA  (-ae),  the  name  of  a  patrician  family 
of  the  Cornelia  gens. — (1)  P.,  great-grand- 
father of  the  dictator  Sulla,  and  grandson  of 
P.  Cornelius  Rufinus,  who  was  twice  consul 
in  the  Samnite  wars.  [Rufinis,  Cornelius.] 
His  father  is  not  mentioned.  He  was  flamen 
dialis,  aud  likewise  praetor  urbanus  and  pere- 
grin us  in  h.o.  212,  when  he  presided  over  the 
first  celebration  of  the  Ludi  Apollinares.— (2) 
L.,  surnamed  Femx,  the  dictator,  was  born  in 
b.o.  138.  Although  his  father  left  him  only  a 
small  property,  his  means  were  sufficient  to 
secure  for  him  a  good  education.  He  studied 
the  Greek  and  Roman  literature  with  dili- 
gence and  success,  and  appears  early  to  have 
imbibed  that  love  for  literature  and  art  by 
which  he  was  distinguished  throughout  life. 
At  the  same  time  he  prosecuted  pleasure  with 
equal  ardor,  and  his  youth,  as  well  as  his  man- 
hood, was  disgraced  by  the  most  sensual  vices. 
He  was  quaestor  in  107,when  he  served  under 
Marina  in  Africa,  and  displayed  both  zeal  and 
ability  iu  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  Sulla 
continued  to  serve  under  Marius  with  great 
distinction  in  the  campaigns  against  the  Cim- 
bri  and  Tentones;  but  Marius  becoming  jeal- 
ous of  the  rising  fame  of  his  officer,  Sulla  left 
Marius  iu  10-2,  and  took  a  command  under  the 
colleague  of  Marius,  Q.  Catalog,  who  iutrnsted 
the  chief  management  of  the  war  to  Sulla. 
Sulla  now  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  ap- 
!  pears  to  have  lived  quietly  for  some  years. 
j  He  was  praetor  in  93,  and  in  the  following 
year  (92)  was  sent  as  propraetor  into  Ciliciu, 
with  special  orders  from  the  senate  to  restore 
Ariobarzanes  to  his  kingdom  of  Cappadocia, 
from  which  he  had  been  expelled  by  Mithri- 
dates.  Sulla  met  with  complete  success.  He 
defeated  Gordius,  the  general  of  Mithridatcs, 
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in  Cappadocia,  and  placed  Ariobarzanes  on 
the  throne.  The  enmity  between  Marias  and 
Sulla  now  assumed  a  more  deadly  form.  Sulla's 
ability  and  increasing  reputation  had  already 
led  the  aristocratical  party  to  look  up  to  him 
as  one  of  their  leaders,  and  thus  political  ani- 
mosity was  added  to  private  hatred;  but  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Social  war  hashed  all  pri- 
vate quarrels  for  the  time.  Marius  aud  Sulla 
both  took  au  active  part  in  the  war  against 
the  common  foe.  But  Marius  was  now  ad- 
vanced iu  vears  ;  and  he  had  the  deep  morti- 
fication of  "rinding  that  his  achievements  were 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  superior  energy 
of  his  rival.  Sulla  gained  some  brilliant  vic- 
tories over  the  enemy,  and  took  Bovianum, 
the  chief  town  of  the  Samnites.  He  was 
elected  consul  for  83,  and  received  from  the 
senate  the  command  of  the  Mithridatic  war. 
The  events  which  followed  — his  expulsion 
from  Rome  by  Marius,  his  return  to  the  city 
at  the  head  of  his  legions,  and  the  proscrip- 
tion of  Marius  and  his  leading  adherents — 
are  related  iu  the  life  of  Marius.  Sulla  re- 
mained at  Rome  till  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
6et  out  for  Greece  at.  the  beginning  of  87,  in 
order  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Mithridates. 
After  driving  the  generals~of  Mithridates  out 
of  Greece,  Sulla  crossed  the  Hellespont,  and 
early  in  84  concluded  a  peace  with  the  king 
of  Pontus.  Sulla  now  prepared  to  return  to 
Italy,  where  during  his  absence  the  Marian 
party  had  obtained  the  ascendency.  After 
leaving  his  legate,  L.  Licinius  Murena,  in 
command  of  the  province  of  Asia,  with  two 
legions,  he  set  sail  with  his  own  army  to 
Athens.  While  preparing  for  his  deadly 
Straggle  in  Italy,  he  did  not  lose  his  interest 
in  literature.  He  carried  with  him  from 
Athens  to  Rome  the  valuable  library  of  Apel- 
licon  of  Teos,  which  contained  most  of  the 
works  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus.  [Apel- 
liooh.]  He  landed  at  Brundnsium  in  the 
spring  of  83.  The  Marian  party  far  outnum- 
bered him  in  troops,  and  had  every  prospect 
of  victory.  By  bribery  and  promises,  how- 
eve  r?  Sulla  gained  over  a  large  number  of  the 
Marian  soldiers,  and  he  persuaded  many  of 
the  Italian  towns  to  espouse  his  cause.  In 
the  field  his  efforts  were  crowned  by  equal 
success ;  and  he  was  ably  supported  by  several 
of  the  Roman  nobles.  In  the  following  year 
(8-J)  the  Struggle  was  brought  to  a  close  by 
the  decisive  battle  gained  by  Sulla  over  the 
Samnites  and  Lucaiiians  under  Poutius  Tele- 
sinus  before  the  Colline  gate  of  Rome.  This 
victory  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of 
Praeneste  and  the  death  of  the  younger  Ma- 
rius", who  had  taken  refuge  in  this  town.  Sulla 
was  now  master  of  Rome  and  Italy;  aud  he 
resolved  to  take  the  most  ample  vengeance 
upon  his  enemies,  aud  to  extirpate  the  popu- 
lar party.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  draw 
up  a  list  of  his  enemies  who  were  to  be  put 
to  death,  called  a  Proscriptio.  Terror  now 
reigned,  not  only  at  Rome,  but  throughout 
Italy.  Fresh  lists  of  the  proscribed  constant- 
ly appeared.  No  one  was  safe;  for  Sulla 
gratified  his  friends  by  placing  in  the  fatal 
lists  their  personal  enemies,  or  persons  whose 
property  was  coveted  by  his  adherent*,  At 
the  commencement  of  these  horrors  Sulla  had 
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been  appointed  dictator  for  as  long  a  time  as 
he  judged  to  be  necessary,  during  which  pe- 
riod he  endeavored  to  restore  the  power  of 
the  aristocracy  and  senate,  and  to  diminish 
that  of  the  people.  At  the  beginning  of  81 
he  celebrated  a  splendid  triumph  on  account 
of  his  victory  over  Mithridates.  Iu  order  to 
strengthen  his  power,  Sulla  established  mili- 
tary colonies  throughout  Italy :  23  legions,  or, 
according  to  another  statement,  47  legions,  re- 
ceived "rants  of  land  in  various  parts  of  Italy. 
Sulla  likewise  created  at  Rome  a  kind  of  body- 
guard for  '  l«  protection,  by  giving  the  citizen- 
ship to  a  great  number  of  slaves,  who  had  be- 
longed to  persons  proscribed  by  him.  The 
slaves  thus  rewarded  are  said  to  have  been 
as  many  as  10,000,  and  were  called  Cornelii 
after  him  as  their  patron.  After  holding  the 
dictatorship  till  the  beginning  of  79,  Sulla  re- 
signed this  office,  to  the  surprise  of  all  classes. 
Ho  retired  to  his  estate  at  Puteoli,  and  there, 
surrounded  by  the  beauties  of  nature  and  art, 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  those 
literary  and  sensual  enjoyments  in  which  he 
had  always  taken  so  much  pleasure.  His  dis- 
solute mode  of  life  hastened  his  death.  The 
immediate  cause  of  his  death  was  the  rupture 
of  a  blood-vessel;  but  some  time  before  he 
had  been  suffering  from  the  disgusting  dis- 
ease which  is  known  in  modern  times  by  the 
name  of  Morbus  Pediculosus,  or  Phthiriasis. 
He  died  in  78,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.— (3) 
Faustus,  son  of  the  dictator  by  his  fourth 
wife,  Oaecilia  Metella,  and  a  twin  brother  of 
Fausta,  was  born  not  long  before  S3,  the  year 
in  which  his  father  obtained  his  first  consul- 
ship. Faustus  accompanied  Pompey  into 
Asia,  and  was  the  first  who  mounted  the 
walls  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  iu  63.  In 
60  he  exhibited  the  gladiatorial  games  which 
his  father  in  his  last  will  had  enjoined  upon 
him.  In  54  he  was  quaestor.  He  married 
Pompey's  daughter,  and  sided  with  his  father- 
in-law  in  the  civil  war.  He  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  subsequently 
joined  the  leaders  of  his  party  in  Africa. 
After  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  in  46,  he  at- 
tempted to  escape  into  Mauretania,  but  was 
taken  prisoner  by  P.  Sittius,  and  carried  to 
Caesar.  Upon  his  arrival  in  Caesar's  camp 
he  was  murdered  by  the  soldiers  in  a  tumult. 
— (4)  P.,  nephew  of  the  dictator,  was  elected 
consul  along  with  P.  Autronius  Paetus  for  the 
year  65,  but  neither  he  nor  his  colleague  en- 
tered upon  the  office,  as  they  were  accused  of 
bribery  by  L.  Torqnatus  the  younger,  and  con- 
demned. It  was  currently  believed  that  Sulla 
was  privy  to  both  of  Catiline's  conspiracies. 
In  the  civil  war  Sulla  espoused  Caesar's  cause. 
He  served  under  him  as  legate  in  Greece,  and 
commanded  along  with  Caesar  himself  the 
right  wing  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48).  He 
died  in  45.— (5)  Serv.,  brothe  of  No.  4,  took 
part  in  both  of  Catiline's  conspiracies. 

BULMO  (-onis).  (1)  (Suhnnnn),  a  town  ot 
the  Peligni  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  cele- 
brated as  the  birthplace  of  Ovid.— (2)  (Sermo- 
neto),  an  ancient  town  of  the  Volsci  in  La- 
tium,  on  the  Ufens. 

SULPlClA  (-ae),  a  Roman  poetess  who 
flourished  towards  the  cloae  of  the  1st  cent- 
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ury,  celebrated  for  sundry  amatory  effusions, 
addressed  to  her  husband  Catenas. 

SULPICIUS  GALBA.     [Galba.] 

SCLPICIUS  RUFUS  (-i).  (1)  P.,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  orators  of  his  time, 
was  born  b.c.  124.  In  93  he  was  quaestor, 
and  in  89  he  served  as  legate  f  the  consul 
Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo  ill  the  Marsic  war.  In 
88  he  was  elected  to  the  tribunate;  but  he 
deserted  the  aristocratical  party,  and  joined 
Marias.  When  Sulla  marched  upon  Rome  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  Marias  and  Sulpicins 
took  to  flight.  Marios  succeeded  in  making 
his  escape  to  Africa,  but  Sulpicius  was  dis- 
covered in  a  villa,  and  put  to  death.— (2)  P., 
probably  son  or  grandson  of  the  last,  was  one 
of  Caesar's  legates  in  Gaul  and  In  the  civil 
war.  He  was  praetor  in  4S.— (3)  Seuv.,  with 
the  surname  Lemoxia,  indicating  the  tribe  to 
which  he  belonged,  was  a  contemporary  and 
friend  of  Cicero,  and  of  about  the  same  age. 
He  became  one  of  the  best  jurists  as  well  as 
most  eloquent  orators  of  his  age.  He  was 
quaestor  of  the  district  of  Ostia  in  74;  curale 
aedile  in  69;  praetor  in  G5;  and  consul  in 
51  with  M.  Claudius  Marcellus.  He  appears 
to  have  espoused  Caesar's  side  in  the  civil 
war,  and  was  appointed  by  Caesar  proconsul 
of  Achats  (40  or  46).  He  died  in  43  in  the 
camp  of  M.  Antony,  having  been  sent  by  the 
senate  on  a  mission  to  Antony,  who  was  be- 
sieging Dec.  Brutus  in  Mutina.  Sulpicius 
wrote  a  great  number  of  legal  works. 

SDMMiNUS  (-5),  a  derivative  form  from 
umwws,  the  highest,  an  ancient  Roman  or 
Etruscan  divinity,  who  was  of  equal  or  even 
of  higher  rank  than  Jupiter.  As  Jupiter  was 
the  god  of  .heaven  in  the  bright  day,  so  Sum- 
manus  was  the  god  of  ihe  nocturnal  heaven, 
and  hurled  his  thunderbolts  during  the  night. 
Snmmanus  had  a  temple  at  Rome  near  the 
Circus  Maximus. 

Sf'XlUM  (-i:  C.  Colonni),  a  celebrated 
promontory  forming  the  S.  extremity  of  At- 
tica, with  a  town  of  the  same  name  upon  it. 
Here  was  a  splendid  temple  of  Athena,  ele- 
vated 300  feet  above  the  sea,  the  columns  of 
which  are  still  extant,  and  have  given  the 
modern  name  to  the  promontory. 

SURENAS,  the  general  of  the  Parthiaus, 
who  defeated  Crassns  in  b.c.  54.     [Crasscs.] 

SUPERUM  MARE.     [Adeia.] 

SURRENTUM  (-i:  Sorrento),  an  ancient 
town  of  Campania,  opposite  Capreae,  and 
situated  on  the  promontory  (Prom.  Mincrvac) 
separating  the  Sinus  Paestanas  from  the 
Sinus  Puteolanus. 

SUSA  (-orum :  O.  T.  Shman :  Shus,  Rn.), 
the  winter  residence  of  the  Persian  kings, 
stood  in  the  district  Cissia  of  the  province 
Bnsiana,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river 
L'hoaspes. 

SUSXRION  (-onis),  to  whom  the  origin  of 
the  Attic  Comedy  is  ascribed,  was  a  native  of 
Megara,  whence  he  removed  into  Attica,  to  the 
village  of  Icaria,  a  place  celebrated  as  a  seat 
of  the  worship  of  Dionysus  (Bacchus).  The 
Megaric  Comedy  appears  to  have  flourished, 
in  its  full  development,  abont  b.o.  600  and  on- 


wards; and  it  was  introduced  by  Susarion 
into  Attica  between  5S0-564. 

StSIANAE  (-ae  or  es)  or  STJSIS  (-idis : 
nearly  correspondir-'  to  Khuzwtan),  one  of 
the  chief  provinces  .  the  ancient  Persian  em- 
pire, lay  between  Babylonia  and  Persis,  and 
between  Mount  Parachoatras  and  the  head 
of  the  Persian  gnlf.  In  this  last  direction 
its  coast  extended  from  the  junction  of  the 
Euphrates  with  the  Tigris  to  about  the  mouth 
of  tho  river  Oroatis  \Tab).  It  was  divided 
from  Persis  on  the  S.E.  and  E.  by  a  mountain- 
ous tract,  inhabited  by  independent  tribes, 
who  mad  even  the  kings  of  Persia  pay  them 
for  a  safe  passage.  On  the  N.  it  was  separa- 
ted from  Great  Media  by  Mount  Charbanns , 
on  the  W.  from  Assyria  by  an  imaginary  line 
drawn  S.  from  near  the  Median  pass  in  Mount 
Zagros  to  the  Tigris ;  and  from  Babylonia  by 
the  Tigris  itself. 

SUTRIUM  (-i :  Sutri),  an  ancient  town  of 
Etruria  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Saltus  Cimiuius, 
and  on  the  road  from  Vulsiuii  to  Rome,  mada 
a  Roman  colony  in  b.o.  3S3. 

SYBARIS  (-is).  (1)  (Coscile  or  Sibari),  a 
river  in  Lucania,  flowing  by  the  city  of  the 
same  name,  and  falling  into  the  Crathis. — (2) 
A  celebrated  Greek  town  in  Lucania,  was  sit- 
uated between  the  rivers  Sybaris  and  Crathis, 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  Tarentine  gulf, 
and  near  the  confines  of  Bruttium.  It  was 
founded  b.c.  720  by  Achaeaus  and  Troezen' 
ians,  and  soon  attained  an  extraordinary  de- 

free  of  prosperity  and  wealth.  Its  inhabitants 
ecame  so  notorious  for  their  love  of  luxury 
and  pleasure  that  their  name  was  employed 
to  indicate  any  voluptuary. 

SYBOTA  (-orum :  Syvota),  a  nnmber  of 
small  islands  off  the  coast  of  Epirus,  and  op- 
posite the  promontory  Leucimne  in  Corcyra, 
with  a  harbor  of  the  same  name  on  the  main- 
land. 

SYCHAEUS  or  SICHAEUS  (-i),  also  called 
ACERBAS.     [Acekbas.] 

SYENE  (-es:  A8.?ovan,~Rxi.),  a  city  cf  Upper 
Egypt  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Nile,  fust  below 
the  First  Cataract.    It  was  an  important  point 
in  the  astronomy  and  geography  of  the  an- 
cients, as  it  lay  just  under  the  tropic  of  Can- 
cer, and  was  therefore  chosen  as  the  place 
through  which  they  drew  their  chief  parallel 
of  latitude. 
SYENNESTS,  a  common  name  of  the  kings 
I  of  Cilicia.     Of  these  the  most  important  are: 
:  (1)  A  king  of  Cilicia,  who  joined  with  Labyne- 
I  tus  (Nebuchadnezzar)  in  mediatiug  between 
Cyaxares  and  Alyattes,  the  kings  respective- 
ly of  Media  and  Lydia,  probably  in  b.o.  610. 
— (2)  Contemporary  with  Darius  Hystaspia, 
to  whom  he  was  tributary.     His  daughter 
was  married  to  Pixodorus.— (3)  Contempora- 
ry with  Artaxerxes  II.  (Mnemon),  ruled  over 
S  -Cilicia  when  the   younger   Cyrus   marched 
\  through  his  country  in  his  expedition  against 
|  his  brother  Artaxerxes. 

SYGAMBRI,     SfJGAMBRI,     SlGAMBRI, 

J  SYCAMBRI.or  SlC  AMBRI  (-ornm),one  of  the 

j  most  powerful  peoples  of  Germany  at  an  early 

time,  belonged  to  the  Istaevones,  and  dwelt 

I  originally  N.  of  the  Ubii  on  the  Rhine,  fi'^rc 
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whence  they  spread  towards  the  N.  ns  far  as 
the  Lippe.  They  were  conqnered  by  Tiberius 
in  the  reign  of  Augustas.  Shortly  afterward! 
they  disappear  from  history,  and  are  not  men- 
tioned again  till  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  who 
blaces  them  much  farther  N.,  close  to  the 
_iructeri  and  the  Langobarr",  somewhere  be- 
tween the  Vecht  and  the  issel.  At  a  still 
riod  \  rind  them  forming  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  confederacy  known  under  the 
name  of  Franci. 

SYLLA.     [Sulla.] 

SYLVANUS.     [Sii.vancb.] 

SYLVIUS.     [Sn.vics.J 

SYMAETHUS  (-i :  Giaretta),  a  river  on  the 
E.  coast  of  Sicily  and  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Aetna,  forming  the  boundary  between  Leon- 
tini  and  Catana. 

SYME  (-es),  a  small  island  off  the  S.W. 
const  of  Carta,  lay  in  the  mouth  of  the  Sinus 
Doridis  to  the  W.  of  the  promontory  of  Cynos- 
sema. 

SYMMACHUS  (-i),  Q.  AURELlUS,  a  dis- 
tinguished scholar,  statesman,  and  orator  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  4th  ceutnry  of  the  Chris- 
tian aera,  remarkable  for  his  zeal  in  upholding 
the  ancient  pagan  religion  of  Rome.  He  was 
proconsul  of  Africa  iu~373;  and  in  391  Theo- 
dosius  raised  him  to  the  consulship.  Of  his 
works  there  are  still  extant  10  books  of  epis- 
tles and  some  fragments  of  orations. 

SYNNADA    (-ae),   also   SYNNAS   (-Mis: 

Srob.  Ajiour-Kara-Hisar,  Ru.),  a  city  in  the 
i .  of  Phrygia  Salntaris,  at  first  inconsiderable, 
but  afterwards  a  place  of  much  importance, 
and  from  the  time  of  Constantine  the  capital 
of  Phrygia  Salntaris, 

St' PII  AX  (-ads),  king  of  the  Massaesylians, 
the  W.-most  tribe  of  the  Numidians.  His 
history  is  related  in  the  life  of  his  contempo- 
rary and  rival,  Mabinissa.  Syphax  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Masinissa,  B.O.  80s,  and  was  sent 
by  Scipio,  under  the  charge  of  Laelius,  to 
Rome,  where  lie  died  shortly  after. 

SYRACUPAE  (-arum  :  Siraciim  in  Italian, 
Syracuse  In  English),  the  wealthiest  and  most 
populous  town  in  Sicilv,  was  situated  on  the 
S.  part  of  t.'.ie  E.  coast,  400  stadia  N.  of  the 
promontory  Plemmyrium,  and  10  stadia  X.  K. 
of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Anions,  near  t tie 
lake  or  marsh  called  S;/raco,  from  which  it 
derived  It?  name.  It  was  founded  i 
one  year  after  the  foundation  of  Naxos,  by  a 
colon?  of  Corinthians  and  other  Dorians,  led 
by  Avchias  the  Corinthian.  The  town  was 
originally  confined  to  the  island  Ortygia,  lying 
Immediately  off  the  coast ;  but  it  afterwards 
spread  over  the  neighboring  mainland,  and 
at  the  time  of  its  greatest  extension,  under 
the  elder  Dionysius,  it  consisted  of  5  distinct 
towns,  namely,  Ortygia,  often  called  simply 
the  Island,  in  which  was  the  fountain  of 
Arethusa,  Aciiraihn  \.  I'v<  iik.  Nru>ous,  and 
Epipoi.ak.  After  Epipolae  had  been  added 
to  the  city,  the  circumference  of  Syracuse  was 
180  stadia,  or  upwards  of  22  English  miles; 
and  the  entire  population  of  the  city  la  sup- 
posed to  have  amounted  to  600,000  souls  at 
the  time  of  its  greatest  prosperity.— Syracuse 


had  2  harbors.  The  Great  Harbor,  still  called 
|  Porto  Magrriore,  is  a  splendid  bay,  about  5  miles 
;  in  circumference,  formed  by  the  island  Orty- 

§ia  and  the  promontory  Plemmyrium.  The 
mall  Harbor,  also  called  Lacciiut,  lying  be- 
tween Ortygia  and  Achradina,  was  capacious 
enough  to  receive  a  large  fleet  of  ships  of  war. 
— There  were  several  stone  quarries  {lautu- 
mine)  in  Syracuse,  which  are  frequently  men- 
tioned by  ancient  writers,  and  in  which  the 
unfortunate  Athenian  prisoners  were  con- 
fined. On  one  side  of  these  quarries  is  the 
remarkable  excavation  called  the  Ear  of 
Dionysins,  in  which  it  is  said  that  this  tyrant 
confined  the  persons  whom  he  suspected,  and 
that  he  was  able  from  a  little  apartment  above 
to  overhear  the  conversation  of  his  captives. 
Thia  tale,  however,  is  clearly  an  invention.— 


Coin  of  Syracuse. 

The  modern  city  of  Syracuse  is  confined  to 
the  island.  The  remaining  quarters  of  the 
ancient  city  are  now  uninhabited,  and  their 
position  marked  only  by  a  few  ruins.  Of 
these  the  most  important  are  the  remains  of 
the  great  theatre,  and  of  an  amphitheatre  of 
nan  period.— The  government  of  Syr- 
acuse was  originally  an  aristocracy,  and  aft- 
erwards a  democracy,  till  Gelon  made  him- 
self tyrant  or  sovereign  of  Syracuse,  n.o.  4S5. 
Under  his  rule  and  that  of  his  brother  Hieron, 
Syracuse  was  raised  to  an  unexampled  degrcj 
of  wealth  and  prosperity.  Hieron  died  in  467, 
j  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Thrasybu- 
his:  but  the  rapacity  "and  cruelty  of  the  latter 
soon  provoked  a  revolt  among  his  subjects, 
which  led  to  his  deposition  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  deniocratical  form  of  government! 
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The  next  most  important  event  in  the  history 
of  Syracuse  was  the  siege  of  the  city  by  the 
Athenians,  which  ended  in  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  great  Athenian  armament  in  413. 
The  democracy  continued  to  exist  in  Syracuse 
till  40G,  when  the  elder  Dionysius  made  him- 
self tyrant  of  the  city.  After  a  long  and  pros- 
perous reign  he  was  succeeded  in  3C7  by  his 
sou,  the  younger  Dionysius,  who  was  finally 
expelled  by  Timoleon  in  343.  A  republican 
form  of  government  was  again  established; 
but  it  did  not  last  long;  and  in  317  Syracuse 
fell  under  the  sway  of  Agathocles.  This  ty- 
rant died  in  2S9 ;  aud  the  city  being  distracted 
by  factions,  the  Syracusans  voluntarily  con- 
ferred the  supreme  power  upon  Hieron  II., 
with  the  title  of  king,  in  270.  Hieron  cultiva- 
ted friendly  relations  with  the  Romans;  but 
on  his  death  in  216,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
92,  his  grandson  Hieronymus,  who  succeeded 
him,  espoused  the  side  of  the  Carthaginians. 
A  Roman  army  under  Marcellus  was  sent 
against  Syracuse ;  and  after  a  siege  of  2  years, 
during  which  Archimedes  assisted  his  fellow- 
citizens  by  the  construction  of  various  engines 
of  war  [Arouimepeb],  the  city  was  taken  by 
Marcellus  in  212.  From  this  time  Syracuse 
became  a  town  of  the  Roman  province  of 
Sicily. 

SYRIA  DEA  (-ae),  "the  Syrian  goddecs," 
a  name  by  which  the  Syrian  Astarte  or  Aphro- 
dite (Venus)  is  sometimes  designated.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  worship  of  Aphrodite 
came  from  the  East  to  Cyprus,  and  thence 
was  carried  into  the  south  of  Greece. 

SYRIA  (-ae:  in  Aramaean  Surja:  Sorist(t7i, 
Arab.  Esh-Sham,  i.  e.  the  land  on  the  left, 
Si/ria)^  a  country  of  W.  Asia,  lying  along  the 
E.  end  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  between  Asia 
Minor  and  Egypt.  In  a  wider  seuse  the  word 
was  used  for  the  whole  tract  of  country  bound- 
ed by  the  Tigris  on  the  E.,  the  mountains  of 
Armenia  and  Cilicia  on  the  N.,  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  the  W.,  and  the  Arabian  Desert  on 
the  S. ;  the  whole  of  which  was  peopled  by 
the  Aramaean  branch  of  the  great  Semitic  (or 
Syro-Arabian)  race,  and  is  included  In  the 
O.  T.  under  the  name  of  Aram.  The  people 
were  of  the  same  races,  and  those  of  the  N. 
of  the  Taurus  in  Cappadocia  and  Pontus  are 
called  White  Syrians  [Lf.ucosyri],  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  people  of  darker  complexion 
in  Syria  Proper,  who  are  sometimes  even  called 
Black  Syrians  {^.vpoi  /ueAcner).  Even  when 
the  name  of  Syria  is  used  in  its  ordinary  nar- 
rower sense,  it  is  often  confounded  with  As- 
syria, which  only  differs  from  Syria  by  having 
the  definite  article  prefixed.  Again,  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  the  name,  Syria  still  in- 
cludes two  districts  which  are  often  considered 
as  not  belonging  to  it,  namely,  Piioenice  and 
Palestine,  and  a  third  which  is  likewise  oft- 
en considered  separate,  namely,  Coei.esyria  ; 
but  this  last  is  generally  reckoned  a  part  of 
Syria.  In  this  narrower  sense,  then,  Syria 
was  bounded  on  the  W.  (beginning  from  the 
S.)by  Mount  Hermon,  at  the  S.  end  of  Anti- 
Libauus,  which  separated  it  from  Palestine, 
by  the  range  of  Libanus,  dividing  it  from  Phoe- 
nice,  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  by  Mount 
Amunu*, which  divided  it  from  Cilicia ;  on  the 


N.  (where  it  bordered  on  Cappadocia)  by  the 
main  chain  of  Mount  Taurus,  almost  exactly 
along  the  parallel  of  3S°  N.  lat.,  and  striking 
the  Euphrates  just  below  Juliopolis,  and  con- 
siderably above  Samosata:  hence  the  Euphra- 
tes forms  the  E.  boundary,  dividing  Syria,  first 
from  a  very  small  portion  of  Armenia,  aud 
then  from  Mesopotamia,  to  about  or  beyond 
the  36th  parallel  of  N.  lat.,  whence  the  S.E. 
and  S.  boundaries,  towards  Babylonia  and 
Arabia,  in  the  Great  Desert,  are  exceedingly 
indefinite.  [Com.  Arabia.]  The  W.  part  of 
the  S.  boundary  rau  just  below  Damascus, 
being  formed  by  the  highlands  of  Trachouitis. 
The  W.  part  of  the  country  was  intersected 
by  a  series  of  mountains,  running  S.  from  the 
Taurus,  under  the  names  of  Amanus,  PieriAt 
Casiub,  Bargylus,  and  Lib an us  and  Anti- 
Libanub  ;  and  the  N.  part,  between  the  Ama- 
nita aud  the  Euphrates, was  also  mountainous. 
The  chief  river  of  Syria  was  the  Orontes,  and 
the  smaller  rivers  Ciiauub  and  Chuysorriioas 
were  also  of  importance.  In  the  earliest  his- 
torical period,  Syria  contained  a  number  of 
independent  kingdoms,  of  which  Damascus 
was  the  most  powerful.  These  were  subdued 
by  David,  but  became  again  independent  at 
the  end  of  Solomon's  reign  ;  till  Tiglath-Pile- 
ser,  king  of  Assyria,  took  Damascus  and  prob 
ably  conquered  all  Syria,  about  it.c.  740.  Hav- 
ing been  a  part  successively  of  the  Assyiv 
ian,  Babylonian,  Persian,  and  Macedonian  em 
pires,it  fell,  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus  (i$.o.301), 
to  the  share  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  formed 
a  part  of  the  great  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidae, 
whose  history  is  given  in  the  articles  Seleu- 
ocs,  Antiocuus,  Demetrius,  etc.  In  this  par- 
tition, however,  Coelesyria  and  Palestine 
went,  not  to  Syria,  but  to  Egypt,  and  the  pos- 
session of  those  provinces  became  the  great 
source  of  contention  between  the  Ptolemies 
and  the  Selencids.  By  the  irruptions  of  the 
Parthians  on  the  E.,  and  the  unsuccessful  war 
of  Antiochus  the  Great  with  the  Romans  on 
the  W.,  the  Greek  Syrian  kingdom  was  re- 
duced to  the  limits  of  Syria  itself,  and  became 
weaker  aud  weaker,  until  it  was  overthrown 
by  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  i$.o.  79.  Soon 
afterwards, when  the  Romans  had  conquered 
Tigranes  as  well  as  Mithridates,  Syria  was 
quietly  added  by  Pompey  to  the  empire  of 
the  republic,  and  was  constituted  a  province, 
b.o.  64;  but  its  N.  district,  Co.MMAGENE,was  not 
included  in  this  arrangement.  The  attempt 
of  Zenobia  to  make  Syria  the  seat  of  empire  is 
noticed  under  Palmyra  and  Zenobia.  While 
the  Roman  emperors  defended  this  precious 
possession  against  the  attacks  of  the  Persian 
kings  with  varied  success,  a  new  danger 
arose,  as  early  as  the  4th  century,  from  the 
Arabians  of  the  Desert,  who  began  to  be 
known  under  the  name  of  Saracens;  and 
when  the  rise  of  Mohammed  had  given  to 
the  Arabs  that  great  religions  impulse  which 
revolutionized  the  E.  world,  Syria  was  the 
first  great  conquest  that  they  made  from  the 
E.  empire,  a.i>.  632-63S. 

SYRIAE  PORTAE  (-arum:  Pass  o/Beilan), 
a  most  important  pass  between  Cilicia  and 
Syria,  lying  between  the  shore  of  the  Gulf 
of  Issus  on  the  W.  and  Mount  Amanus  on 
theE. 
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SYRINX  (-ingis\  an  Arcadian  nymph, who 
being  panned  by  ran  Bed  into  the  river  La- 
don,  and  at  her"  own  prayer  WM  metamor- 
E  hosed  into  a  reed,  of  which  Pan  then  made 
is  flute. 

STROS  or  SYRUS  (-i :  Syra),  an  island 
in  the  Aegaean  sea,  and  one  of  the  Cyclades, 
lying  between  Rhenea  and  Cythnus. 

SYRTICA  REGIO  (W.  part  of  Tripoli),  the 
special  name  of  that  part  of  the  N.  coast  of 
Africa  which  lay  between  the  2  Syrtes,  from 
the  river  Triton,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Syrtis 
Minor,  on  the  \V.,  to  the  Philaenorum  Arae, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Syrtis  Major,  on  the  E. 
It  was  for  the  most  part  a  very  narrow  strip 
of  sand,  interspersed  with  salt  marshes,  be- 
tween the  sea  and  a  range  of  mountains  form- 
ing i  lie  edge  of  the  Great  Desert  (Sahara), 
with  only  here  and  there  a  few  spots  capable 
of  cultivation,  especially  about  the  river  Ci- 
nyps.  It  was  peopled  by  Libyan  tribes. 
Under  the  Romans  it  formed  a  part  of  the 
province  of  Africa.  It  was  often  called  Trip- 
oli i  ana,  from  its  3  chief  cities,  Abuotgvi  m, 
Oea,  and  Lame  Maona  ;  and  this  became  its 
usual  name  under  the  later  empire,  and  has 
been  handed  down  to  our  own  time  in  the 
modern  name  of  the  regency  of  Tripoli. 

SYRTIS  (-is  and  Idis)  and  SYRTES  (-ium), 
the  2  great  gulfs  in  the  E.  half  of  the  N.  coast 


of  Africa.  Both  were  proverbially  dangerous, 
the  Greater  Syrtis  from  its  sand-banks  and 
quicksands,  and  its  unbroken  exposure  to  the 
N.  winds,  the  Lesser  from  its  shelving  rocky 
shores,  its  exposure  to  the  N.E.  winds,  and  the 
consequent  variableness  of  the  tides  in  it.— 
(1)  Syrtis  Major  (GulfofSidra),  the  E.  of  the 
two,  is  a  wide  and  deep  gulf  on  the  shores  of 
Tripolitana  and  Cyreuaica,  exactly  opposite 
to  the  Ionic  sea,  or  mouth  of  the  Adriatic,  be- 
tween Sicily  and  Peloponnesus.  The  Great 
Desert  comes  down  close  to  its  shores,  form* 
mg  a  sandy  coast  [Sybtioa  Rr.oiol.  The  tep. 
ror  of  being  driven  on  shore  in  it  is  referred 
to  in  the  narrative  of  St.  Paul's  voyage  to  Italy 
(Acts  xxvii.  17).— (2)  Syrtis  Minor  {Gulf  of 
Kfiabs)  lies  in  {he  S.W.  angle  of  the  great 
bend  formed  by  the  N.  coast  of  Africa  as  it 
drops  down  to  the  S.  from  the  neighborhood 
of  Carthage,  and  then  bears  again  to  the  E. : 
in  other  words,  in  the  angle  between  the  E. 
coast  of  Zeugitaua  and  Byzacena  (Tunis)  and 
the  N.  coast  of  Tripolitana  (Tripoli). 

SYRUS  (-i),  PUBLIUS,  a  slave  brought  to 
Rome  some  years  before  the  downfall  of  the 
republic,  who  soon  became  highly  celebrated 
as  a  nomographer.  He  may  be  said  to  have 
flourished  «.o.  45.  A  compilation  containing 
probably  many  lines  from  his  mimes  is  still 
extant  under  the  title  Publii  Syri  Sentential 


T. 


TABERNAE.    [Tres  Tabernae.] 

TlBURNUS  (-i:  Taburno),  a  mountain  be- 
longing half  to  Campania  and  half  to  Sam- 
nium.  It  shut  in  the  Caudine  pass  on  its  S. 
Bide. 

TAClPE  (-es:  Khabs,  large  Ru.),  a  city  of 
N.  Africa,  in  the  Regio  Syrtica,  at  the  inner- 
most angle  of  the  Syrtis  Minor,  to  which  the 
modern  town  gives  its  name. 

TACFARINAS,  a  Nnmidian,  and  Roman 
auxiliary,  who  deserted,  and  became  the  lead- 
er of  the  Mnsulamii,  a  people  bordering  on 
Mauretania.  He  was  at  length  defeated  and 
slain  in  battle  by  Dolabella,  a.v.  24. 

TACHOMPSO,  also  TACOMPSOS,  aft. 
CONTRAPSELCIS,  a  city  in  the  Dodeca- 
schoenus— that  is,  the  part  of  Aethiopia  im- 
mediately above  Egypt. 

TACH5S,  king  of  E-_rypt,  succeeded  Acoris, 
and  maintained  the  independence  of  his  coun- 
try for  a  short  time  during  the  latter  end  of 
the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  II. 

TACITUS  (-i).  (1)  C.  CoRNELirs,  the  his- 
torian. The  time  and  place  of  his  birth  are 
unknown.  He  was  a  little  older  than  the 
younger  Pliny,  wno  was  born  a.d.  61.  Tac- 
itus was  first  promoted  by  the  emperor  Ves- 
pasian, and  he  received  other  favors  from  his 
Bone  Titus  and  Doniitiau.  In  7S  he  married 
the  daughter  of  C.  Julius  Agricola,  to  whom 
he  had  been  betrothed  in  the  preceding  year, 
while  Agricola  was  consul.  In  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  and  in  SS,  Tacitus  WM  praetor,  and 
he  assisted  as  one  of  the  quindecemviri  at  the 
solemnity  of  the  Ludi  Seculares  which  were 


celebrated  in  that  year.  Agricola  died  at 
Rome  in  93,but  neither  Tacitus  nor  the  daugh- 
ter of  Agricola  was  then  with  him.  It  is  not 
known  where  Tacitus  was  during  the  last  ill- 
ness of  Agricola.  In  the  reign  of  Nerva,  !»7, 
Tacitus  was  appointed  consul  suffectus,  in  the 
place  of  T.  Virginia*  Rufus,  who  had  died  in 
that  year,  and  whose  funeral  oration  he  de- 
livered. Tacitus  and  Pliny  were  most  inti- 
mate friends.  In  the  collection  of  the  letters 
of  Pliny  there  are  11  letters  addressed  to  Tac- 
itus. The  time  of  the  death  of  Tacitus  is  un- 
known, but  he  appears  to  have  survived  Tra- 
jan, who  died  in  117.  The  extant  works  of 
Tacitus  are  a  Life  of  Agricola,  his  father-in- 
law:  the  Historiae,  which  comprehended  the 
Eeriod  from  the  second  consulship  of  Gal 
a,  6S,  to  the  death  of  Domitian,  96,  the 
author  designing  to  add  the  reigns  of  Nerva 
and  Trajan  —  the  first  4  books  alone  are  ex- 
tant in  a  complete  form;  the  5th  book  is  im- 
perfect: the  Aiinalrx,  which  commence  with 
the  death  of  Augustus  in  14,  and  comprise  the 
period  to  the  death  of  Nero  in  6S,  a  space  of 
54  years;  the  greater  part  of  the  5th  book  is 
lost,  and  also  the  7th,  Sth,  9th,  10th,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  11th,  and  the  end  of  the  16th,  which 
is  the  last  book:  the  treatise  De  Moribus  et 
I'ojmlin  Germaniae,  describing  the  Germanic 
nations:  and  lastly  the  Dialoyus  <le  Oratoribns, 
a  work  whose  genuineness  has  been  disputed, 
but  probably  without  reason.  The  moral  dig- 
nity of  Tacitus  is  impressed  upon  his  works; 
the  consciousness  of  a  love  of  truth,  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  purpose.  His  great  power  is  in 
!  the  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  his  insight 
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into  the  motives  of  human  conduct  j  and  he 
Sound  materials  for  this  study  in  the  history 
of  the  emperors,  and  particularly  Tiberius, 
the  arch-hypocrite,  and  perhaps  half  madman. 
The  style  of  Tacitus  is  peculiar,though  it  bears 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  Sallust.  Iu  the 
Annals  it  is  concise,  vigorous,  and  pregnant 
with  meaning;  labored,  but  elaborated  with 
art,  aud  stripped  of  every  superfluity.  A  single 
word  sometimes  gives  effect  to  a  sentence, 
and  if  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  missed, 
the  sense  of  the  writer  is  not  reached. — (2) 
M.  Claudius,  Roman  emperor  from  the  25th 
of  September,  a.t>.  275,  until  April,  a.d.  27G. 
Tacitus  was  at  the  time  of  his  election  70  years 
of  age,  and  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to 
accept  the  purple.  The  high" character  which 
he  had  borne  before  his  elevation  to  the  throne 
he  amply  sustained  during  his  brief  reign. 
He  died  either  at  Tarsus  or  at  Tyaua,  about 
the  9th  of  April,  276. 

TAENAllUM  (-i:  C.  Matapan),  a  promon- 
tory in  Laconia,  forming  the  S.-ly  point  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  on  which  stood  a  celebrated 
temple  of  Poseidon  (Neptune),  possessing  an 
inviolable  asylum.  A  little  to  the  N.  of  the 
temple  and  the  harbor  of  Achillens  was  | 
town  also  called  Taenauum  or  Taena&us,  and 
at  a  later  time  Caenepoi.is.  On  the  promon- 
tory \v;is  a  cave,  through  which  Hercules  is 
said  to  have  dragged  Cerberus  to  the  upper 
world.  Here  also  was  a  statue  of  Arion  seat- 
ed on  a  dolphin,  since  he  is  said  to  have  landed 
at  this  spot  after  his  miraculous  preservation 
by  a  dolphin.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans 
there  were  celebrated  marble  quarries  on  the 
promontory. 

TAGES  (-Otis),  a  mysterious  Etruscan  being, 
who  is  described  as  a  boy  with  the  wisdom 
of  an  old  man.  Tsges,  the  son  of  a  Genius 
Jovialis,  and  grandson  of  Jupiter,  rose  sud- 
denly out  of  the  ground,  and  instructed  Tar- 
Cbon  and  the  Etruscans  in  the  art  of  the  haru- 
snices.  The  Etruscans  afterwards  wrote  down 
all  he  had  said,  and  thus  arose  the  books  of 
Tsges,  which,  according  to  some,  were  12  in 
number. 

TAGUS  (-i:  Spanish  Ib/o,  Portuguese  Tcgo, 
Knglish  Tagux),  one  of  the  chief  rivers  in 
Spain,  rising  in  the  land  of  the  Celtiberians, 
between  the  mountains  Orospeda  and  Idu- 
beda,  and,  after  flowing  in  a  W.-ly  direction, 
falling  into  the  Atlautic 

TALAUS  (-i),  son  of  Bias  and  Pern,  and 
king  of  Ar^os.  He  was  married  to  Lysim- 
ache  (Eurynome,  or  Lysianassa),  and  was 
father  of  Adrastus,  Parthenopaeus,  Pronax, 
Mecisteus.  Aristomachus,  and  Eriphyle.  The 
patronymic  TdldUmMes  is  given  to  his  sous 
Adrastus  and  Mecisteus. 

TALOS.     [Perthx.] 

TALTHYBIUS  (-i),  the  herald  of  Agamem- 
non at  Troy.  He  was  worshiped  as  a  hero  at 
Sparta  and  Argos,  where  sacrifices  also  were 
offered  to  him. 

TAMASSUS  or  TAMAsrs  f-i),  probably 
the  same  as  the  Homeric  TEMESE,  a  town 
in  the  middle  of  Cyprus,  N.W.  of  Olvmpus, 
*nd  29  miles  S.E.  of  Soloe. 

TAMESIS  (-is)  or  TAMESA  (-ae :  Tharmn), 


a  river  in  Britain,  on  which  stood  Loudinium, 
flowing  into  the  sea  on  the  E.  coast.  Caesar 
crossed  the  Thames  at  the  distance  of  80 
Roman  miles  from  the  sea,  probably  at  Cowey 
Stakes,  near  Oatlauds  and  the  confluence  of 
the  VVey. 

TAMOS,  a  native  of  Memphis  in  Egypt,  was 
lieutenant-governor  of  Ionia  under  Tissapher- 
nes,  and  afterwards  attached  himself  to  the 
service  of  the  younger  Cyrus. 

TANAGER  (-gri :  Negro),  a  river  of  Luca- 
nia,  rising  in  the  Apennines,  which,  after  flow- 
ing in  a  N.E.-ly  direction,  loses  itself  under 
the  earth  near  Polla  for  a  space  of  about  2 
miles,  and  finally  falls  into  the  Silarus  near 
Forum  Popilii. 

TANAGRA  (-ae:  Grimadha  or  Grimala), 
a  celebrated  town  of  Boeotia,  situated  on  a 
steep  ascent  ou  the  left  bank  of  the  Asopus, 
18  stadia  from  Oropus,  and  200  stadia  from 
Plataeae,  in  the  district  Tanagraea, which  was 
also  called  Poemandris.  Tanagra  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  town  as  the  Homeric 
Graea.  Being  near  the  frontiers  of  Attica,  it 
was  frequently  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
Athenians:  and  near  it  the  Athenians  sus- 
tained a  celebrated  defeat,  b.o.  457. 

TANAlS  (-is  or  idis).  (1)  (Do:i,  i.  e.  Water), 
a  great  river,  which  rises  in  the  N.  of  Sarma- 
tia  Europaea  (about  the  centre  o{  Russia),  and 
flows  to  the  S.E.  till  it  comes  near  the  Volga, 
when  it  turns  to  the  S.W.,  and  falls  into  the 
N.E.  angle  of  the  Pains  Maeotis  (Sea  of  Azov). 
If  was  usually  considered  the  boundary  be- 
tween Europe  and  Asia. — (2)  (Ru.,  near  Kas- 
satchei),  a  city  of  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  S"  mouth  of  the  Tanais,  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  sea. 

TANAQUIL.     [Tahquinius.] 

TAX  ETUM  (-i :  Taneto),  a  town  of  the  Boii, 
in  Gallia  Cispadana,  between  Mutina  and 
Parma. 

TANIS  (O.  T.  Zoan:  San,  Ru.),  a  very  an 
cient  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  in  the  E.  part  of 
the  Delta,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  arm  of 
the  Nile,  which  was  called  after  it  the  Ta- 
nitic,  and  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  great  lake 
between  this  and  the  Pelusiac  branch  *»f  the 
Nile,which  was  also  called,  after  the  city,Ta- 
nis  (Lake  of  Menzaleh).  It  was  one  of  the  cap- 
itals of  Lower  Egypt  under  the  early  kings, 
and  the  chief  city  of  the  Tanites  Nomos. 

TANTALUS  (-i).  (1)  Son  of  Zeus  (Jupiter) 
and  the  nymph  Pluto.  His  wife  is  called  by 
some  Euryanassa,  by  others  Taygete  or  Dione, 
and  by  others  Clytia  or  Eupryto.  He  was 
the  father  of  Pelops,  Broteas,  and  Niobe.  AU 
traditions  agree  in  stating  that  he  was  a 
wealthy  king;  but  while  some  call  him  kui£ 
of  Lydia,  others  describe  him  as  king  of 
Argos  or  Corinth.  Tantalus  is  particularly 
celebrated  in  ancient,  story  for  the  terrible 
punishment  inflicted  upon  him  after  his  death. 
According  to  the  common  account,  Tantalus 
divulged  the  secrets  intrusted  to  him  by  Zens, 
and  was  punished  in  the  lower  world  by  being 
afflicted  with  a  raging  thirst,  and  at  the  same 
time  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  lake,  the  waters 
of  which  always  receded  from  him  as  soon  as 
he  attempted  to  drink  them.    Over  his  head, 
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Tantalus.     (From  an  ancient  Gem.) 

moreover,  hnng  branches  of  fruit,  which  re- 
cede;! in  like  manner  when  he  stretched  out 
his  hand  to  reach  them.  In  addition  to  all 
this  there  was  suspended  over  his  head  a  huge 
rock,  ever  threatening  to  crash  him.  Another 
tradition  relates  that, wishing  to  test  the  gods, 
he  cut  his  son  Pelops  in  pieces,  boiled  them, 
and  set  them  before  the  gods  at  a  repast  j 
while  a  third  account  states  that  he  stole 
nectar  and  ambrosia  from  the  table  of  the 
gods.  According  to  a  fourth  story,  Tantalus 
incurred  his  punishment  by  receiving  a  gold- 
en dog,  which  Rhea  had  appointed  to  watch 
Zeus  and  his  nurse,  and  which  was  stolen  by 
Pandareus.  The  punishment  of  Tantalus  was 
proverbial  in  ancient  times,  and  from  it  the 
English  language  has  borrowed  the  verb  "to 
tantalize,"  that  is,  to  hold  out  hopes  or  pros- 
pects which  can  not  be  realized.— (2)  Son  of 
Thyestes,  who  was  killed  by  Atreus.— (3)  Son 
Of  Amphion  and  Xiobe. 

TAOCHI  (-dram),  a  people  of  Pontns,  on 
the  borders  of  Armenia. 

TAPHIAE  IXSULAE  (-arum),  a  number 
of  small  islands  in  the  Ionian  sea,  lying  be- 
tween the  coasts  of  Leucadia  and  Acamania. 
They  were  also  called  the  islands  of  the  Tel- 
eboae,  and  their  inhabitants  were  in  like 
manner  named  Tapiiii,  or  Tei.kuoae.  The 
largest  of  these  islands  is  called  Tapiics  by 
Homer,  but  Taphics  or  Tapiiiusa  by  later 
writers. 

TAPHUS.     [Tapiiiak.] 

TAPROBXnE  (-6s:  Cei/lon),  a  great  island 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  opposite  to  the  S.  extrem- 
ity of  India  intra  Gangem. 

TXRAS.     [Tarentcm.] 

TARBELLI  (-Orum),  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant people  in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  between 
the  ocean  and  the  Pyrenees.  Their  chief  town 
WEI  A')!  ae  Tauisi.i.i.ioah  or  An;rsTAE,  on  the 
Aturus  {Darqx,  on  the  Adour). 

TARCHOX  (-onis  or  ontis),  son  of  Tyr- 
rhenus,  who  is  said  to  have  built  the  town  of 
Tarquinii.  [Tarqiinu.  ]  Virgil  represents 
him  as  coming  to  the  assistance  of  Aeneas 
against  Turnus. 

TARENTTXUS  SlNUS  (G.  of  Tarenhm,), 
a  great  gnlf  in  the  S.  of  Italy,  between  Brut- 
tium,  Lacania,  and  Calabria,  beginning  W. 
near  the  Prom.  Lacinium,  and  ending  E.  near 
the  Prom.  Iapygium,  and  named  after  the 
town  of  Tarentum. 

TARENTCM  (-i),  called  TXRAS  (-antis)  by 
the  Greeks  ( Toronto),  an  important  Greek  city 
in  Italy,  situated  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Calabria,  and  on  a  bay  of  the  sea,  about 


100  stadia  in  circuit,  forming  an  excellent  har- 
bor, and  being  a  portion  of  the  great  gnlf  of 
Tarentum.  The  city  stood  in  the  midst  of  a 
beautiful  and  fertile  country,  S.  of  Mount  An- 
ion and  \V.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Gala-esus.  It 
was  originally  built  by  the  Iapygians,who  are 
said  to  have  been  joined  by  some  Cretan  colo- 
nists from  the  neighboring  town  of  Uria,  and 
it  derived  its  name  from  the  mythical  Taras,  a 
son  of  Poseidon.  The  greatness  of  Tarentum, 
however,  dates  from  B.O.  "OS,  when  the  original 
inhabitants  were  expelled,  and  the  town  was 
taken  possession  of  by  a  strong  body  of  Lace- 
daemonian Partheniae  under  the  guidance  of 
Phalanthus.  [Piiat.antucs.]  It  soon  became 
the  most  powerful  and  flourishing  city  in  the 
whole  of  Magna  Graecia,  and  exercised  a  kind 
of  supremacy  over  the  other  Greek  cities  in 
Italy.  With  the  increase  of  wealth  the  citizens 
became  luxurious  and  effeminate,  and  being 
hard  pressed  by  the  Lucanians  and  other  bar- 
barians in  the  neighborhood,  they  were  obliged 
to  apply  for  aid  to  the  mother-country.  Archi- 
damus,  sou  of  Agesilans,  was  the  first  who 
came  to  their  assistance,  in  u.o.  338;  and  he 
fell  in  battle  fighting  on  their  behalf.  The 
next  prince  whom  they  invited  to  succor  them 
was  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  and  uncle  to 
Alexander  the  Great.  At  first  he  met  with 
considerable  success,  but  was  eventually  de- 
feated and  slain  by  the  Bruttii  in  32G,  near 
Pandosta,on  the  banks  of  the  Acheron.  Short- 
ly af  erwards  the  Tarentines  had  to  encounter 
a  still  more  formidable  enemy.  Having  at- 
tacked some  Roman  ships,  and  then  grossly 
insulted  the  Roman  embassadors  who  had 
been  sent  to  demand  reparation,  war  was  de- 
clared against  the  city  by  the  powerful  repub- 
lic. The  Tarentines  were  saved  for  a  time  by 
Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  who  came  to  their 
help  in  2S1 ;  but  two  years  after  the  defeat 
of  this  monarch  and  his  withdrawal  from 
Italy,  the  city  was  taken  by  the  Romans 
(2T2).  In  the  2d  Punic  war  Tarentum  re- 
volted from  Rome  to  Hannibal  (212):  but  it 
was  retaken  by  the  Romans  in  207,  and  was 
treated  by  them  with  great  severity.  From 
this  time  Tarentum  declined  in  prosperity 
and  wealth.  It  was  subsequently  made  a 
Roman  colony,  and  it  still  continued  to  be 
a  place  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
time  of  Augustus.  Its  inhabitants  retained 
their  love  of  luxury  and  ease;  and  it  is  de- 
scribed by  Horace  as  mefia  Tarentum  and  int- 
belle  Tarentum. 

TARICHEA  (-ae),  or  -EAE  (-arum:  Kl- 
Kiaraa,  Eta.),  a  town  of  Galilee,  at  the  S.  end 
of  the  lake  of  Tiberias. 

TARNE  (-OS),  a  city  of  Lydia,  on  Monnt 
Tmoltts,  mentioned  by  Homer. 

TARPEIA  (-ae),  daughter  of  Sp.  Tarpeius, 
the  governor  of  the  Roman  citadel  on  the 
Katurnian  hill,  afterwards  called  the  Canito- 
line,  was  tempted  by  the  gold  on  the  Sabine 
bracelets  and  collars  to  open  a  gate  of  the 
fortress  to  T.  Tatius  and  his  Sabine-, 
they  entered,  they  threw  upon  her  their 
shields,  and  thus  crushed  her  to  death.  The 
Tarpelan  rock,  a  part  of  the  CapRoline,  was 
named   after   her.      (See   illustration   on  p. 

:;>•;.) 
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TARPIIE  (-es),  a  town  in  Locris,  on  Mount 
Oeta,  mentioned  by  Homer,  and  subsequently 
called  Pharygae. 

TARQUINIA.     [Tarquinius.] 

TARQUINII  (-Oram :  Turehvux,  nr.  Cor- 
neto),  a  city  of  Etruria,  situated  on  a  hill  and 
on  the  river  Mart*,  S.E.  of  Cosa,  and  on  a  road 
ltnding  from  the  latter  town  to  Rome.  It 
was  one  of  the  12  Etruscan  cities,  and  was 
probably  regarded  as  the  metropolis  of  the 
confederation.  It  is  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  Tarchon,  the  son  or  brother  of  Tyrrhe- 
nus,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  Lydian  colony 
from  Asia  to  Italy.  It  was  at  Tarquinii  that 
Demaratus,  the  father  of  Tarquinius  Prisons, 
settled;  and  it  was  from  this  city  that  the 
Tarquinian  family  came  to  Rome.  Tarquinii 
was  subsequently  made  a  Roman  colony  and 
a  municipium ;  but  it  gradually  declined  in 
importance;  and  in  the  Sth  or  9th  century  of 
the  Christian  aera  it  was  deserted  by  its"  in- 
habitants, who  founded  Corneto  on  the  op- 
posite hill.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  re- 
mains of  Etruscan  art  have  been  discovered 
at  Tarquinii. 

TARQUINIUS  (-i),the  name  of  a  family  in 
early  Roman  history,  to  which  the  5th  and 
7th  kings  of  Rome  belonged.  The  legend  of 
theTarquinsran  as  follows:  Demaratus,  their 
ancestor,  who  belonged  to  the  noble  family 
of  the  Bacchiadae  at  Corinth,  settled  at  Tar- 
quinii in  Etruria,  where  he  married  an  Etrus- 
can wife,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Lucumo 
and  Aruns.  Demaratus  bequeathed  all  his 
property  to  Lucumo,  and  died  himself  shortly 
afterwards.  Bnt  although  Lucumo  was  thus 
one  of  the  most  wealthy  persons  at  Tarquinii, 
and  had  married  Tanaquil,  who  belonged  to 
a  family  of  the  highest  rank,  he  was  excluded, 
as  a  stranger,  from  all  power  and  influence  in 
the  state.      Discontented  with  this  inferior 


position,  he  set  out  for  Rome,  riding  in  a 
chariot  with  his  wife,  and  accompanied  by 
a  large  train  of  followers.  When  they  had 
reached  the  Janiculns,  an  eagle  seized  his 
cap,  and,  after  carrying  it  away  to  a  great 
height,  placed  it  again  upon  his  head.  Tana- 
quil, who  was  skilled  in  the  Etruscan  science 
of  augury,  bade  her  husband  hope  for  the 
highest  honor  from  this  omen.  Her  predic- 
tions were  soon  verified.  The  stranger  was 
received  with  welcome,  and  he  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  admitted  to  the  rights  of  Roman 
citizens.  He  took  the  name  of  L.Tauqi'imts, 
to  which  Livy  adds  Paisors.  His  wealth,  his 
courage,  and  hie  wisdom  gained  him  the  love 
both  of  Ancus  Marcius  and  of  the  people. 
The  former  appointed  him  guardian  of  his 
children  j  and,  when  he  died,  the  senate  and 
the  people  unanimously  elected  Tarquinius 
to  the  vacant  throne.  The  reign  of  Tarquin- 
ius was  distinguished  by  great  exploits  In 
war,  and  by  great  works  in  peace.  He  de- 
feated the  Latins  and  Sabines;  and  the  lat- 
ter people  ceded  to  him  the  town  of  Collatia, 
where  he  placed  a  garrison  under  the  com- 
mand of  Egerius,  the  son  of  his  deceased 
brother  Aruns,  who  took  the  surname  of  Col- 
latinns.  Some  traditions  relate  that  Tarquin- 
ius defeated  the  Etruscans  likewise.  He  erect- 
ed many  public  buildings,  and  other  works, 
at  Rome,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  are 
the  vast  sewers  which  still  remain.  Tarquin- 
ius also  made  some  important  changes  in  the 
constitution  of  the  state.  He  was  murdered 
after  a  reign  of  3S  years,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  sons  of  Ancus  Marcius.  But  the  latter 
did  not  secure  the  reward  of  their  crime,  for 
Serving  Tallin*,  with  the  assistance  of  Tana- 
quil, succeeded  to  the  vacant  throne.  Servius 
Tullins,  whose  life  is  given  under  Tullius, 
was  murdered,  after  a  reign  of  44  years,  by 
his  son-in-law,  L.  Tarquinius,  who  ascended 
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the  vacant  throne.— L.  Takqdinii ifl  BvnsBI  s 
Commenced  his  reign  without  any  of  the  forms 
of  election.     One  or  hie  tirst  acts  was  to  abol- 

ish  the  rights  which  had  been  couferred  upon 
the  plebeians  byServius;  and  at  the  same  time 
all  the  senators  and  patricians  whom  he  mis- 
trusted, or  whose  wealth  he  coveted, were  put 
to  death  or  driven  into  exile.  He  surrounded 
himself  by  a  body-guard,  by  means  of  which 
he  was  enabled  to  do  what  he  liked.  His 
cruelty  and  tyranny  obtained  for  him  the  sur- 
name of  Siiperbu*.  But.  although  a  tyrant  at 
home,  he  raised  Rome  to  great  Influence  and 
power  among  the  surrounding  nations.     He 

Save  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Octavius 
[amilius  of  Tusculum,  the  most  powerful  of 
the  Latin  chiefs:  and  under  his  sway  Home 
became  the  head  of  the  Latin  confederacy. 
He  defeated  the  Volscians,  and  took  the 
wealthy  town  of  Suessa  Pometia,  with  the 
spoils  of  which  he  commenced  the  erection 
of  the  Capitol,  which  hifl  father  had  vowed. 
In  the  vaults  of  this  temple  he  deposited  the 
3  Sibylliue  books,  which  he  purchased  from 
a  Sibyl,  or  prophetess,  for  300  pieces  of  gold  ; 
a  price  which  he  had  at  tirst  scornfully  refused. 
He  next  engaged  in  war  with  Gabii,  one  of 
the  Latin  cities,  which  refused  to  enter  into 
the  league.  Unable  to  take  the  city  by  force 
ofarms/l'arquinius  had  recourse  to  stratagem. 
His  son  Sextns,  pretending  to  be  ill-treated 
by  his  father,  and  covered  with  the  bloody 
marks  of  stripes,  fled  to  Gabii.  The  infatuated 
inhabitants  intrusted  him  with  the  command 
of  their  troops;  whereupon,  at  a  hint  of  his 
father,  who  struck  off  the  heads  of  the  tallest 
poppies  in  his  garden  before  the  eyes  of  Sex- 
tus's  messenger,  he  put  to  death  or  banished 
all  the  leading  men  of  the  place,  and  then  had 
no  difficulty  in  compelling  it  to  submit  to  his 
father.  In  the  midst  of  his  prosperity,  Tar- 
quinius  fell  through  a  shameful  outrage  com- 
mitted by  his  son  Sextns  on  Lucretia,  the  wife 
of  his  cousin,  Tarquinius  Collatinus.  As  soon 
as  Sextns  had  departed,  Lucretia  sent  for  her 
husband  and  father.  Collatinus  came,  accom- 
panied by  L.  Brutus;  Lucretius  by  P. Valerius, 
who  afterwards  gained  the  surname  of  Pub- 
licola.  They  found  her  in  an  agony  of  sorrow. 
She  told  them  what  had  happened,  enjoined 
them  to  avenge  her  dishonor,  and  then  stab- 
bed herself  to  death.  They  all  swore  to  avenge 
her.  Brutus  threw  off  his  assumed  stupidity, 
and  placed  himself  at  their  head.  Brutus, 
who  was  Tribunus  Celerum,  summoned  the 
people,  and  related  the  deed  of  shame.  All 
tlannfifl  were  inflamed  with  the  same  indigna- 
tion. A  decree  WM  passed  deposing  the  king, 
and  banishing  him  and  his  family  from  the 
city.  Tarquinius,  with  his  two  sons,  Titus 
and  Aruns,  took  refuge  at  Caere  in  Etruria. 
Sextns  repaired  to  Gabii,  his  own  principality, 
where  he  was  shortly  after  murdered  by  the 
friends  of  those  whom  he  had  put  to  death. 
Tarquinius  reigned  24  years.  He  was  ban- 
ished n.c.  M<>.  The  people  of  Tarquinii  and 
Veii  espoused  the  cause  of  the  exiled  tyrant, 
and  marched  against  Home.  The  two  consuls 
advanced  to  meet  them.  A  bloody  battle  was 
fought,  in  Which  Brutus  and  Aruns,  the  nephew 
and  <dii  of  Tarquinius,  slew  each  other.  Tar- 
qti  i  rfi  us  next  i  epa  I  red  toLs  is  p.  «rsena,  t  he  pow- 


erful  king  of  Clusium,  who  inarched  against 
Rome  at  the  head  of  a  vast  army.  The  his- 
tory of  this  memorable  expedition  is  related 
under  Poksena.  After  Porsena  quitted  Rome, 
Tarquinius  took  refuge  with  his  son-in-law, 
Mamillaa  Octavius  of  Tusculum.  Under  the 
guidance  of  the  latter,  the  Latin  states  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  exiled  king,  and  de- 
clared war  against  Rome.  The  contest  was 
decided  by  the  celebrated  battle  of  the  lake 
Regillus,  in  which  the  Romans  gained  the 
victory  by  the  help  of  Castor  and  Pollux. 
Tarquinius  now  fled  to  Aristobulus  at  Cumae, 
where  he  died  a  wretched  and  childless  old 
man.  Such  is  the  story  of  the  Tarquins  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  writers;  but  it  con- 
tains numerous  inconsistencies,  and  must  not 
be  received  as  a  real  history. 

TARRAClNA  (-ae:  Terracina),  more  an- 
ciently called  ANXUR  (-mis),  an  ancient 
town  of  Latium,  situated  5S  miles  S.E.  of 
Rome,  on  the  Via  Appia  and  upon  the  coast, 
with  a  strongly  fortified  citadel  upon  a  high 
hill,  on  which  stood  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Anxurns.     (See  illustration  on  p.  3SS.) 

TARRiCO  (-onis:  Tarragona),  an  ancient 
town  on  the  E.  coast  of  Spain,  situated  on  a 
rock  700  feet  high,  between  the  river  Iberus 
and  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  river  Tulcis.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Massilians,  and  was  made  the 
head-quarters  of  the  two  brothers  P.  and  Cn. 
Scipio  in  their  campaigns  against  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  the  2d  Punic  war.  It  subsequent- 
ly became  a  populous  and  flourishing  town  j 
and  Augustus,  who  wintered  here  (n.o.  26) 
after  his  Cantabriau  campaign,  made  it  the 
capital  of  one  of  the  three  Spanish  provinces 
(Hispania  Tarraconensis),  and  also  a  Roman 
colony. 

TARSIUS  (-i:  Tarza  or  Balikexri),  a  river 
of  Mysia,  rising  in  Mount  Temnus,  and  flow- 
ing N.E.,  through  the  Miletopolites  Lacus, 
into  the  Macestiis. 

TARSUS,  TARSOS  (-i :  Tersus,  Ru.),  the 
chief  city  of  Cilicia,  stood  near  the  centre  of 
Cilicia  Campestris,  on  the  river  Cydnus,  about 
12  miles  above  its  mouth.  All  that  can  be  de- 
termined with  certainty  as  to  its  origin  seems 
to  be  that  it  was  a  very  ancient  city  of  the 
Syrians,  who  were  the  earliest  known  inhab- 
itants of  this  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  that  it 
received  Greek  settlers  at  au  early  period. 
At  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  invasion  it 
was  held  by  the  Persian  troops,  who  were 
about  to  burn  it,  when  they  were  prevented 
by  Alexander's  arrival.  After  playing  an  Im- 
portant part  as  a  military  post  in  the  wars  of 
the  successors  of  Alexander,  and  under  the 
Syrian  kings,  it  became,  by  the  peace  between 
the  Romans  and  Antiochus  the  Great,  the 
frontier  city  of  the  Syrian  kingdom  on  the 
N.W.  As  the  power"  of  the  Seleucidae  de- 
clined, it  suffered  much  from  the  oppression 
of  its  governors,  and  from  the  wars  between 
the  members  of  the  royal  family.  At  the 
time  of  theMithridatic  war,  it  suffered,  on  the 
one  hand,  from  Tigtanes,who  overran  Cilicia. 
and,  on  the  other,  from  the  pirates,  who  had 
their  strongholds  in  the  mountains  of  Cilicia 
Aspera.  and  made  frequent  incursions  into 
the  level  country.     From  both  these  enemies 
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It  was  rescued  by  Pompey,  who  made  it  the  I  who  was  a  native  of  the  place.  It  enjoyed 
capital  of  the  new  Roman  province  of  Cilicia,  the  favor,  and  was  called  by  the  names,  of 
n.«c\  C6.  Under  Augustus,  the  city  obtained  several  of  the  later  emperors.  It  was  the 
immunity  from  taxes,  through  the  influence  scene  of  important  events  in  the  wars  with 
of  the  emperor's  tutor,  the  Stoic  Athenodorus,  I  the  Persians,  the  Arabs,  and  the  Turks,  and 
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■too  in  the  Crusades.    Tardus  was  the  birth- 
>f  many  distinguished  men,  and,  above 
all,  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 

TARTARUS  (-i),  son  of  Aether  and  GG, 
and  by  his  mother  Ge  the  father  of  the  Gi- 
pntes,  Typboens,  and  Echidna.  In  the  Iliad 
Tartarus  is  a  place  beneath  the  earth,  as  far 
below  Hades  as  Heaven  is  above  the  earth, 
and  closed  by  iron  gate*.  Later  poets  use  the 
name  as  synonymous  with  Hades. 

TARTE88DS  (-i),  an  ancient  town  in  Spain, 
and  one  of  the  chief  settlements  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians, probably  the  same  as  the  Tarnhisli  of 
Scripture.  The'whole  country  VV.  of  Gibral- 
tar was  also  called  Tartkssis. 

TAHUSCON  orTAKASCON  (-onis:  Taras- 
con),  a  town  of  the  Salyes  iu  Gaul,  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Rhone,  N.*  of  Are] ate,  aud  E.  of 
Nemausna. 

TARVISlUM  (-i :  Trcvim),  a  town  of  Vene- 
tia  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  on  the  river  Silis,  which 
became  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  a  place 
of  importance  in  the  middle  ages. 

TlTiUS,  T.,  king  of  the  Sabines.  [Rom  u- 
i.rs.J 

TATTA  (Tm-Gol),  a  great  salt  lake  in  the 
centre  of  Asia  Minor. 

TAULANTII  (-6rum),  a  people  of  Illyria, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Epidamnus. 

TAUNTS  (-L-  Taunus),  a  range  of  mount- 
ains in  Germany,  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  confluence  of  the  Moeuus  (Main)  and  the 
Rhine. 

TAURASlA.    [Taubixi.] 

TAURENTUM  (-i)  and  TAURSIS  (-entis), 
a  fortress  belonging  to  Massilia,  and  near  the 
latter  city. 

TAURI  (-dram),  a  wild  and  savage  people 
in  European  Sarmatia,  who  sacrificed  all 
strangers  to  a  goddess  whom  the  Greeks 
identified  with  Artemis  (Diana).  The  Tauri 
dwelt  in  the  peninsula  which  was  called  after 
them  Chersonesus  Taurica. 

TAUBXNI  (-Oram),  a  people  of  Liguria 
dwelling  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Po,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alps.  Their  chief  town  was 
Taura-ia,  afterwards  colonized  by  Augustus, 
and  called  Augusta  Taurinorum  (Turin). 

TAURISCI  (-drum),  a  Celtic  people  in  Nor- 
icum,  and  probably  the  old  Celtic  name  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  country. 

TAUROlS.     [TArRENTHM.] 

TAURfiMENIUM  (-i :  Tnnrmina),  a  city  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Sicily,  situated  on  Mount 
Taurus,  from  which  it"  derived  its  name,  and 
founded  B.O.  886  by  Andromachus  with  the 
remains  of  the  inhabitants  of  Naxos. 

TAURUS  (-i:  fn.m  the  Aramaean  Tur,  a 
high  mountain:  towns,  Ala-Dagh,  *nd  other 
special  names),  a  great  mountain -chain  of 
Asia.  In  its  widest  extent,  the  name  was  ap- 
plied, by  the  later  geographers,  to  the  whole 
of  the  neat  Chain  which  runs  through  Asia 
from  \V.  to  E. ;  but  in  its  usual  signification 
it  denotes  the  mountain-chain  in  the  S.  of 
As  a  Minor,  which  begins  at  the  Sacrum  or 
Chelidonium  Pom.  at  the  S.S.  angle  of  Ly- 
cia,  surrounds  the  gulf  of  Pamphylia,  passing  i 


through  the  middle  of  Pisidia;  then  along 
the  S.  frontier  of  Lycaonia  and  Cappadocia, 
which  it  divides  from  Cilicia  and  Comu  i 
thence,  after  being  broken  through  by  the 
Euphrates,  it  proceeds  almost  due  E.  through 
the  S.  of  Armenia,  forming  the  watershed 
between  the  sources  of  the  Tigris  on  the  S. 
aud  the  streams  which  feed  the  upper  Eu- 
phrates and  the  Araxes  on  the  N. ;  thus  it 
continues  as  far  as  the  S.  margin  of  the  lake 
Arsissa,  where  it  ceases  to  bear  the  name  of 
Taurus,  and  is  continued  in  the  chain  which, 
under  the  names  of  Niphates,  Zagros,  etc, 
forms  the  N.E.  margin  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  valley. 

TAVIUM  (-1 :  prob.  Bocjhaz  Kieni,  Ru.),  the 
capital  of  the  Troemi,  in  Galatia,  stood  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  Halys,  but  at  some  distance  from 
the  river,  and  formed  the  centre  of  meeting 
for  roads  leading  to  all  parts  of  Asia  Minor. 

TAXILA  or  TAXIALA  (-ornm),  an  im- 
portant city  of  India  intra  Gaugem,  stood  in 
a  large  and  fertile  plain  between  the  Indus 
and  the  Hydaspes,  and  was  the  capital  of  the 
Indian  king  Taxiles. 

TAXILES.  (1)  An  Indian  prince  or  king, 
who  reigned  over  the  tract  between  the  Indus 
and  the  Hydaspes  at  the  period  of  the  expe- 
dition of  Alexander,  b.c.  32T.  His  real  name 
was  Mophis  or  Omphis,  and  the  Greeks  ap- 
pear to  have  called  him  Taxiles  or  Taxilas, 
from  the  name  of  his  capital  city  of  Taxila. 
—(2)  A  general  in  the  service  of  Mithridates 
the  Great. 

TARGETS  (-es),  daughter  of  Atlas  and 
Pleione,  one  of  the  Pleiades,  from  whom 
Mount,  Taygetus  iu  Laconia  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name.  By  Zeus  (Jupiter)  she  be- 
came the  mother  of  Lacedaemon  and  of  En  ro- 
tas. 

TAYGETUS  or  TA.YGETUM  (-i),  or 
TAYGETA  (-drum),  a  lofty  range  of  mount- 
ains, of  a  wild  and  savage  character,  separat- 
ing Laconia  and  Messenia,  and  extending  from 
the  frontiers  of  Arcadia  down  to  the  Prom. 
Taenarum.    (See  illustration  on  p.  3!t0.) 

TllNUM  (-i).  (1)  Aitm:.m  (nr.  Pontc 
Rotto),  a  town  of  Apulia,  on  the  river  Frento 
and  the  confines  of  the  Frcntani,  18  miles 
from  Larinum.  —  (2)  Sidioincm  (Teano),  an 
important  town  of  Campania,  and  the  capital 
of  the  Sidicini,  situated  on  the  N.  slope  of 
Mount  Massicus  and  on  the  Via  Praenestina, 
G  miles  W.  of  Cales. 

Tfi ARUS  (-i :  Team,  Deara,  or  Dere),  a  river 
of  Thrace,  the  waters  of  which  were  useful  in 
curing  cutaneous  diseases. 

TEATE  (-is:  Chieti),  the  capital  of  theMar- 
rucini,  situated  on  a  steep  hill  on  the  river 
A  tenuis,  and  on  the  road  from  Aternum  to 
Corflninm. 

TLVMESSA  <-ae),  the  daughter  of  the 
Phrygian  kins  Teleutas,  whose  territory  was 
ravaged  by  the  Greeks  during  a  predatory 
excursion  from  Troy.  Tecmessa  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  was  given  to  Ajar,  the  son  of 
Telamon,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  Eurysaces. 

TECTOaiGES  (-urn).  (1)  In  Gallia 
[Volcae.]— (2)  In  Asia  Minor-     [Galatia.] 
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Mount  Taypetu*  from  the  site  of  Bpurta 


TEGEA  (ae).  (1)  (Piali),  an  important 
city  of  Arcadia,  and  the  capital  of  the  district 
Tkokatib,  Which  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
Argolis  and  Laconica,  on  the  S.  by  Laconia, 
on  the  W.  by  Maenalia,  and  on  the  N.  by  the 
territory  of  Mantinea.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  towns  of  Arcadia,  and  is  Mid  to  have 
been  founded  by  Tegeates,  the  son  of Lycaon. 
The  Tegeatae  pent  3000  men  to  the  battle  of 
Plataea,  in  which  they  were  distinguished  for 
their  bravery.  They  remained  faithful  to 
Sparta  in  the  Peloponnesian  war;  but  aft- 
er the  battle  of  Leuctra  they  joined  the  rest 
of  the  Arcadians  in  establishing  their  inde- 

Eendence.  During  the  wars  of  toe  Achaean 
eague,Tegea  was  taken  both  by  Cleoiuenes, 
king  of  Sparta,  and  Antigonna  Doson,  king 
of  Macedonia,  and  the  ally  of  the  Achaeans. 
—(2)  A  town  in  Crete,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Agamemnon. 

TELAMON  (-onis),  son  of  Aeacus  and  En- 
deis,  aud  brother  of  Peleus.  Having  assi.-ted 
Peleus  in  slaying  their  half-brother  Phocus 
[PF.i.r.i:s],Telamou  was  expelled  from  Aegiua, 
and  came  to  Salamis.  Here  he  was  first  mar- 
ried to  Glance,  daughter  of  Cychreus,  king  of 
the  island,  on  whose  death  Telamon  became 
king  of  Salamis.  He  afterwards  married  Peri- 
boea  or  Eriboea,  daughter  of  Alcathous,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  Ajax,  who  is 
hence  frequently  called  TAamoiiiddi-s,  and 
Tekimmaas  heron.  Telamon  himself  was  one 
of  the  Calydonian  hunters  and  one  of  the 
Argonauts."  He  was  also  a  great  friend  of 
Hercules,  whom  he  joined  in  his  expedition 
against  Laomedon  of  Troy,  which  city  he  was 
the  first  to  enter.  Hercules,  in  return,  gave 
to  him  Theauira  or  Hesioue,  a  daughter  of 
Laomedon,  by  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  Teucer  and  Trambelus. 

TELAMON  (Telamone),  a  town  and  harbor 
of  Etruria,  a  few  miles  S.  of  the  river  Umbro, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Telamon  on  his 
return  from  the  Argonautic  expedition. 


TELCHINES  (um),  a  family  or  a  tribe 
said  to  have  been  descended  from  Thalassa 
or  Poseidon  (Neptune).  They  are  represented 
in  3  different  aspects:  (1.)  As  cultivators  of 
tlw  tott  and  ministers  of  tlie  gods.  As  such 
they  came  from  Crete  to  Cyprus,  and  from 
thence  to  Rhodes,  where  they  founded  Cami- 
rns,  Ialysus,  and  Lindus.  Rhodes, which  was 
named  after  them  Telehinin,  was  abandoned 
by  them,  because  they  foresaw  that  the  island 
would  be  inundated. "  Poseidon  was  intrusted 
to  them  by  Rhea,  and  they  brought  him  up 
in  conjunction  with  Caphira,  a  daughter  of 
Oceanus.  Rhea,  Apollo,  and  Zeus  (Jupiter), 
however,  are  also  described  as  hostile  to  the 
Telchines.  Apollo  is  said  to  have  assumed 
the  shape  ofa  wolf  and  to  have  thus  destroyed 
the  Telchines,  and  Zens  to  have  overwhelm- 
ed them  by  an  inundation.  (2.)  As  sorcaers 
and  envioua  daemons.  Their  very  eyes  and 
aspect  are  said  to  have  been  destructive. 
They  had  it  in  their  power  to  bring  on  hail, 
rain,  and  snow,  and  to  assume  any  form  they 
pleased:  they  further  mixed  Stygian  water 
with  sulphur,  in  order  thereby  todestroy  ani- 
mals and  plants.  (3.j  As  artists,  for  they  are 
said  to  have  invented  useful  arts  and  institu- 
tions, and  to  have  made  images  of  the  gods. 
They  worked  in  brass  and  iron,  made  the 
sickle  of  Cronos  and  the  trident  of  Poseidon. 

TELE  BOA  E.     [Taphiae.] 

TELEGONPS  (-i),  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe. 
After  Ulysses  had  returned  to  Ithaca.  Circe 
sent  out  Telegonus  in  search  of  his  father. 
A  storm  cast  his  ship  on  the  coast  of  Ithaca, 
and  being  pressed  by  hunger,  he  began  to 
plunder  the  fields.  Ulysses  and  Telemachus, 
being  informed  of  the  ravages  caused  by  the 
stranger,  went  out  to  fight  against  him  ;  but 
Telegonns  ran  Ulysses  through  with  a  spear 
which  he  had  received  from  his  mother.  At 
the  command  of  Athena  (Minerva),  Telego- 
nus, accompanied  by  Telemachus  and  Penel- 
ope, went  to  Circe  in  Aeaea,  there  buried  the 
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body  of  Ulysses,  and  married  Penelope,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  I  talus. 

TKLEMACHUS  (-1).  son  of  Ulysses  and 
Penelope,  lie  was  still  an  infant  when  his 
father  went  to  Troy;  and  when  the  latter 
had  been  absent  from  home  nearly  SO  years, 
Telemachua  went  to  Pylos  and  Sparta  to 
gather  Information  concerning  him.  He  was 
hospitably  received  by  Nestor,  who  sent  his 
own  son  to  conduct  Telemachus  to  Sparta. 
Meiielaus  also  received  him  kindly,  and  com- 
municated to  him  the  prophecy  of  Proteus 
concerning  Ulysses.  From  Sparta  Telema- 
chus returned  home  ;  and  on  his  arrival  there 
he  found  his  father,whom  he  assisted  in  slay- 
ing the  suitors. 

TELEMUS  (-i),  sou  of  Eurymus,  and  a  cele- 
brated soothsayer. 

TELE  PHI'S  (-i),  son  of  Hercules  and  Auge, 
the  daughter  of  king  Aleus  of  Tegea.  On 
reaching  manhood,  he  consulted  the  Delphic 
oracle  to  learn  his  parentage,  and  was  order- 
ed to  go  to  king  Teuthras  in  Mysia.  He  there 
found  his  mother,  and  succeeded  Teuthras  on 
the  throne  of  Mysia.  He  married  Laodice  or 
Astyoche,  a  daughter  of  Priam;  and  he  at- 
tempted to  prevent  the  Greeks  from  landing 
on  the  coast  of  Mysia.  Dionysus  (Bacchus), 
however,  caused  him  to  stumble  over  a  vine, 
whereupon  he  was  wounded  by  Achilles. 
Being  informed  by  an  oracle  that  the  wound 
could  only  be  cured  by  him  who  had  inflicted 
it,  Telephus  repaired  to  the  Grecian  camp; 
and  as  the  Greeks  had  likewise  learned  from 
an  oracle  that  without  the  aid  of  Telephus 
they  could  not  reach  Troy,  Achilles  cured 
Telephus  by  means  of  the  "rust  of  the  spear 
with  which  he  had  been  wounded.  Telephus, 
in  return,  pointed  out  to  the  Greeks  the  road 
which  thev  had  to  take. 


TELESlA  (-ae:  Telese),  a  town  in  Samnium, 
on  the  road  from  Allifae  to  Beneveutum. 

TELESILLA  (-ae),  of  Argos,  a  celebrated 
lyric  poetess  and  heroine,  flourished  about 
ij.0.  510.  She  led  a  band  of  her  country- 
women in  the  war  with  the  Spartans. 

TELESINUS,  PONTIUS.    [Pontius.] 

TELLENAE  (-arum),  a  town  in  Latium. 
between  the  later  Via  Ostieusis  and  the  Via 
Appia. 

TELLUS.     [Gaea.] 

TELMESSUS  or  TELM1SSUS  (-i).  ffi 
(Mei,  the  port  of  Macri,  Ru.),  a  city  of  Lycia, 
near  the  borders  of  Caria,  on  a  gulf  called 
Telmissicus  Sinus,  and  close  to  the  promon- 
tory Telmissis.— (2)  A  town  of  Caria,  GO  stadia 
(6  geog.  miles)  from  Halicarnassns. 

TELO  (-mils),  MART1US  (Toulon),  a  port- 
town  of  Gallia  Narbouensis  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

TELOS  (-i:  Telos  or  Piakopi),  a  small  island 
of  the  Carpathian  sea,  one  of  the  Sporades. 

TELPHUSSA.     [TnKi.rcsA.] 

TEMENIDAE.     [Temencs.] 

TEMENCS  (-i),  son  of  Aristomachns,  was 
one  of  the  Heraclidae  who  invaded  Pelopon- 
nesus. After  the  conquest  of  the  peninsula, 
he  received  Argos  as  his  share.  His  descend- 
ants, the  Temeuidae,  being  expelled  from  Ar- 
gos, are  said  to  have  founded  the  kingdom  of 
Macedonia,  whence  the  kings  of  Macedonia 
called  themselves  Temenidae. 

TEMESA  or  TEMPSA  (-ae :  Torre  del  Lvpi), 
a  town  in  Bruttium  on  the  Sinus  Terinaeus, 
and  one  of  the  most  ancient  Ausonian  towns 
in  the  S.  of  Italy. 

TEMPE  (neut.  pi.  indecl.),  a  beautiful  and 
romantic,  valley  in  the  N.  of  Thessaly,  between 
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Mounts  Olympus  and  Ossa,  throngh  which 
the  Peneus  escapes  into  the  sea.  The  lovely 
scenery  of  this  glen  is  frequently  described 
by  the  ancient  poets  and  declaimers;  and  it 
was  also  celebrated  as  one  of  the  favorite 
haunts  of  Apollo, who  transplanted  his  laurel 
from  this  spot  to  Delphi.  So  celebrated  was 
the  scenery  of  Tempe  that  its  name  was  given 
to  any  beautiful  valley.  Thus  we  find  a  Tempo 
in  the  land  of  the  Sabines,  near  Keate,  through 
which  the  river  Veliuus  flowed;  and  also  a 
Tempo  in  Sicily,  through  which  the  river 
Helorus  flowed/ hence  called  by  Ovid  Tetnpe 
Heloria. 

TENCTERI  or  TENCIITERI  (-orum),  a 
people  of  Germany  dwelling  on  the  Rhine 
between  the  Ruhr  and  the  Sieg,  S.  of  theUsi- 
petes,  in  conjunction  with  whom  their  name 
usually  occurs. 

TENEDOS  or  TENEDUS  (-i),  a  small  island 
of  the  Aegaean  sea,  oft' the  coast  of  Troas,  of 
an  importance  very  disproportionate  to  its 
size,  on  account  of  its  position  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Hellespont,  from  which  it  is  about  12 
miles  distant.  It  appears  in  the  legend  of  the 
Trojan  war  as  the  station  to  which  the  Greek* 
withdrew  their  lleet,  in  order  to  induce  the 
Trojans  to  think  that  they  had  departed,  and 
to  receive  the  wooden  horse.  In  the  Persian 
war  it  was  used  by  Xerxes  as  a  naval  station. 
It  afterwards  became  a  tributary  ally  of  Ath- 
ens, and  adhered  to  her  daring  the  whole  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  down  to  t  he  peace 
of  Antalcidas,  by  which  it  was  surrendered 
to  the  Persians.  At  the  Macedonian  conquest 
the  Tenedians  regained  their  liberty. 

TENES  or  TBNNE8,  son  of  Cycnus  and 
Proclea,  and  brother  of  Heinithca.  Cycnus 
was  king  of  Colonae  in  Troas.  His  2d  wife 
was  Philonome,who 
fell  in  love  with  her 
step-son  ;  but  as  he 
repulsed  her  advan- 
ces she  accused  him 
to  his  father,  who  put 
both  his  son  and 
daughter  into  a  chest 
and  threw  them  into 
the  sea.  But  the 
chest  was  driven  on 
the  coast  of  the  isl- 
and of  Leucophrys, 
of  which  the  inhab- 
itants elected  Tenes 
king,  and  which  he 
called  Tenedos,  after 
his  own  name. 

TENOS  (-i :  Tino), 
a  small  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  S.E.  of  An- 
dros  and  N.  of  Delos. 

TENTYRA  (-orum:  Denderah,  Rn.),  a  city 
of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Nile,  between  Abydos  and  Coptos,  with  cele- 
brated temples  of  Athor  (the  Egyptian  Venus), 
Isis,  and  Typhon.  There  are  still  magnificent 
remains  of  the  temples  of  Athor  and  of  Isis: 
in  the  latter  was  found  the  celebrated  Zodiac, 
which  is  now  preserved  at  Paris. 

TEOS  (-i :  Sighajik),  one  of  the  Ionian  cities 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  renowned  as  the 


birthplace  of  the  lyric  poet  Anacreon.  It 
stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  between  the 
promontories  of  Coryceum  and  Myonnesus. 

TERENTlA  (-ae).  (1)  Wife  of  M.  Cicero, 
the  orator,  to  whom  she  bore  2  children,  a  son 
and  a  daughter.  She  was  a  woman  of  sound 
sense  and  great  resolution  ;  and  her  firmness 
of  character  was  of  no  small  service  to  her 
weak  and  vacillating  husband  in  some  im- 
portant periods  of  his  life.  During  the  civil 
war,  however,  Cicero  was  offended  with  her 
conduct,  and  divorced  her  in  u.c.  46.  Terentia 
is  said  to  have  attained  the  age  of  103. —(2) 
Also  called  Tbbemtiula,  the  wife  of  Maecenas, 
and  also  one  of  the  favorite  mistresses  of  Au- 
gustus. 

TERENTIUS  (-i)  AFER,  P.,  usually  called 
Tbbbmob,  the  celebrated  comic  poet, was  bom 
at  Carthage,  n.c.  195.  By  birth  or  purchase 
he  became  the  slave  of  P.Terentius  Lueanus, 
a  Roman  senator.  A  handsome  person  and 
promising  talents  recommended  Terence  to 
his  master,  who  afforded  him  the  best  educa- 
tion of  the  age,  and  finally  manumitted  him. 
On  his  manumission,  according  to  the  usual 
practice,  Terence  assumed  bis  patron's  name, 
Terentius,  having  been  previously  called  Pub- 
lius  or  Pnblipor.  The  Andria  was  the  first 
j  lay  offered  by  Terence  for  representation. 
The  cnrule  aediles  referred  the  piece  to  Cae- 
cilius,  then  one  of  the  most  popular  play- 
writers  at  Rome.  Unknown  and  meanly  clad, 
Terence  began  to  read  from  a  low  stool  his 
opening  scene.  A  few  verses  showed  the 
elder  poet  that  no  ordinary  writer  was  before 
him,  and  the  young  aspirant,  then  in  his  27th 
year,  was  invited  to  share  the  couch  and  sup- 
per of  his  judge.  This  reading  of  the  Andria, 
however,  must  have  preceded  its  performance 
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nearly  two  years,  for  Caecilins  died  in  1(58, 
and  it  was  not  acted  till  166.  Meanwhile 
copies  were  in  circulation,  envy  was  awaken- 
ed, and  Luscius  Lavinius,  a  veteran  and  not 
very  successful  play-writer,  began  his  un- 
wearied attacks  on  the  dramatic  and  person- 
al character  of  the  author.  The  Andria  was 
successful,  and,  aided  by  the  accomplishments 
and  good  address  of  Terence  himself,was  the 
means  of  introducing  him  to  the  most  refined 
and  intellectual  circles  of  Rome.  His  chief 
patrons  ware  Laelius  and  the  younger  Scipio, 
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both  of  whom  treated  him  as  an  equal,  ami 
are  said  even  to  have  assisted  him  in  the 
composition  of  his  plays.  After  residing 
some  years  at  Koine,  Terence  went  to  Greece, 
where  he  devoted  himscdf  to  the  study  or 
Menander's  comedies.  He  never  returned  to 
Italy,  and  we  have  various,  hut  DO  certain, 
accounts  of  his  death.  He  died  in  the  86tfa 
year  of  his  age,  in  159,  or  in  the  year  follow- 
ing. Six  comedies  are  all  that  remain  to  us; 
and  they  are  probably  all  that  Terence  pro- 
duced. They  are  founded  on  (Jreek  originals; 
but  we  have  corresponding  fragments  enough 
of  Menander  to  prove  that  Terence  retouched 
aud  sometimes  improved  his  model.  In  sum- 
ming up  his  merits,  we  ought  not  to  omit  the 
E  raise  which  has  been  universally  accorded 
im— that,  although  a  foreigner  and  a  freed- 
man,  he  divides  with  Cicero  aud  Caesar  the 
palm  of  pure  Latiuity. 

TERENTIUS  VARRO.     [Varro.] 

TEREUS  (-cos  or  ei),  son  of  Ares  (Mars), 
king  of  the  Thracians  in  Daulis,  afterwards 
Phocis.  Pandion,  king  of  Attica,  who  had  2 
daughters,  Philomela  and  Procue,  called  in 
the  assistance  ofTereus  against  some  enemy, 
and  gave  him  his  daughter Procne  in  marriage. 
Tereus  became  by  her  the  father  of  Itys,  and 
then  concealed  her  in  the  country,  that  he 
might  thus  marry  her  sister  Philomela, whom 
he  deceived  by  saying  that  Procne  was  dead. 
At  the  same  time  he  deprived  Philomela  of 
her  tongue.  Ovid  (Met.  vi.  565)  reverses  the 
story  by  stating  that  Tereus  told  Procne  that 
her  sister  Philomela  was  dead.  Philomela, 
however,  soon  learned  the  truth,  and  made  it 
known  to  her  sister  by  a  few  words  which 
she  wove  iuto  a  pcplus.  Procne  thereupon 
killed  her  own  son  Itys,  and  served  up  the 
flesh  of  the  child  in  a  dish  before  Tereus. 
She  then  fled  with  her  sister.  Tereus  pur- 
sued them  with  an  axe,  and  when  the  sisters 
were  overtaken  they  prayed  to  the  gods  to 
Change  them  Into  birds.  Procne,  accordingly, 
became  a  nightingale,  Philomela  a  swallow, 
and  Tereus  a  hoopoo.  According  to  some, 
Procne  became  a  swallow,  Philomela  a  night- 
ingale, and  Tereus  a  hawk. 

TERGESTE  (-is :  Trieste),  a  town  of  Istria, 
on  a  bay  in  the  N.E.  of  the  Adriatic  gulf,  call- 
ed after  it  Tergestinus  Sinus.  It  was  made  a 
Roman  colony  by  Vespasian. 

TKHlDlTES.     [Tiridates.] 

TERINA  (-ae:  St.  Eu/ewia),  a  town  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Bruttium,  from  which  the  Sinus 
Terinaens  derived  its  name. 

TERIOLIS  or  TERIOLA  CASTRA,  a  for- 
tress in  Rhaetia,  which  has  given  its  name  to 
the  country  of  the  Tumi. 

TERMESSUS  (-i :  prob.  Shenet,  Ru.),  a  city 
of  Pisidia,  high  up  on  the  Taurus. 

TERMINUS  (-i),  a  Roman  divinity,  pre- 
siding over  boundaries  and  frontiers".  His 
worship  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by 
Nuina,  who  ordered  that,  every  one  should 
mark  the  boundaries  of  his  landed  property 
by  stones  consecrated  to. Inpiter,  and  at  these 
boundary-stones  every  year  sacrifices  should 
be  offered  at  the  festival  of  the  Tenninalia. 
The  Terminus  of  the  Roman  state  originally 


stood  between  the  5th  and  6th  milestone  on 
the  road  towards  Laurent um,  near  a  place 
called  Festi.  Another  public  Terminus  stood 
in  the    emple  of  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol. 

TEkPANDER  (-dri),  the  father  of  Greek 
music,  and  through  it  of  lyric  poetry.  He  was 
a  native  of  Antissa  in  Lesbos,  aud  flourished 
betweeu  u.o.  700  and  650.  He  established  the 
first  musical  school  or  system  that  existed  in 
|  Greece,  aud  added  3  strings  to  the  lyre.which 
before  his  time  had  only  4. 

ThkPSICHORE  (-es),  one  of  the  9  Muses, 
presided  over  the  choral  song  and  dancing. 
[Mtoajl] 

TERRA.     [Gaea.] 

TERRAClNA.     [Tarraoina.] 

TESTA  (-ae),  C.  TREB5.TIUS,  a  Roman 
jurist,  and  a  contemporary  and  friend  of 
Cicero.  Trebatius  enjoyed  considerable  rep- 
utation under  Augustus  as  a  lawyer.  Horace 
addressed  to  him  the  1st  Satire  of  the  2d 
Book. 

TETHTS  (-yos ;  ace.  -ya  and  yn),  daughter 
of  Uranus  and  Gaea,  and  wife  of  Oceanus,  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  the  Oceanides 
and  of  the  numerous  river-gods. 

TETRICA  (-ae),  a  mountain  on  the  fron- 
tiers ofPisenum  and  the  land  of  the  Sabines, 
belonging  to  the  great  chain  of  the  Apen- 
nines. 

TETRICUS  (-5),  C.  PESUVIUS,  one  of  the 
Thirty  Tyrants,  and  the  last  of  the  pretenders 
who  ruled  Gaul  during  its  separation  from 
the  empire  under  Gallienus  and  his  succes- 
sor, A.n.  267-274. 

TEUCER  (-cri).  (1)  Son  of  the  river-god 
Bcamander  by  the  nymph  Idaea,  was  the  first 
king  of  Troy,  whence  the  Trojans  are  some- 
times called  Teucri.—{2)  Son  of  Telamon  and 
Hesione,  was  a  step-brother  of  Ajax,  and  the 
best  archer  among  the  Greeks  at  Troy.  He 
founded  the  town  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  and 
married  Eune,  the  daughter  of  Cyprus,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  Asteria. 

TEUCRI.     [Troas.] 

TEUMESSUS  (-i),  a  mountain  in  Boeotia, 
near  Hypatus,  and  close  to  Thebes,  on  the 
road  from  the  latter  place  to  Chalcis. 

TEUTIIRANIA.     [Mvsia.] 

TEUTHRAS  (-antis),  an  ancient  king  of 
Mysia.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  kingdom  of 
Mysia  by  Telephus.  [Telepiil-s.]  The  50 
daughters  of  Teuthras,  given  as  a  reward  to 
Hercules,  are  called  by  Ovid  Teuthrantia 
turba. 

TEUTHRAS  (prob.  Demirji-Dagh),  a  mount- 
ain in  the  Mvsian  district  of  Tcuthrania,  a 
S.W.  branch  of  Teninus. 

TBTJT0BUBGIEN8IS  SALTUS,  a  range  of 
hills  in  Germany,  extending  from  Osnahrftck 
to  Paderborn  (the  Tentoiwrgtr  tt'ahl  or  Lip- 
pitch*  Wain).  It  is  celebrated  on  account -of 
the  defeat  and  destruction  of  Varus  and  3 
Roman  legions  by  the  Germans  under  Armin- 
ius,  a.i>.  '.'. 

T KTTOXKS  (-um)  or  TEUTON!  (-orum), 
a  powerful  people  in  Germany,  who  probably 
dwelt  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  near  the 
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Ciinbri.  They  invaded  Ganl  and  the  Roman 
dominion.s  along  with  the  Ciinbri,  at  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  2d  century  n.o. 

THABOR,  TABOR,  or  ATABYRIl'M  (-i  : 
Jebel  Tar),  an  isolated  mountain  at  the  E. 
jnd  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  in  Galilee. 

TH5.IS  (-idis),  a  celebrated  Athenian  cour- 
tesan, who  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great 
on  his  expedition  into  Asia.  After  the  death 
of  Alexander,  Thais  attached  herself  to  Ptol- 
emy Lagi,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother 
of  two  sons,"Leontiscus  and  Lagus,  and  of  a 
daughter,  Irene. 

THALA  (-ae),  a  great  city  of  Numidia, 
mentioned  by  Sallust  and  other  writers,  and 
probably  identical  wUhTBLKCTBorTHZLSPTC, 
a  city  in  the  S.  of  Numidia,  71  Roman  miles 
N.W.  of  Caput 

THALASSIUS,  TALASSlUS  (-i),  or  TA- 
LASSIO  (-onis),  a  Roman  senator  of  the  time 
of  Koinultts.  At  the  time  of  the  rape  of  the 
Sabine  women,  when  a  maiden  of  surpassing 
beauty  was  carried  off  for  Tlialassius,  the  per- 
sons conducting  her,  in  order  to  protect  her 
against  any  assaults  from  others,  exclaimed, 
"  For  Thalassius."  Hence,  it  is  said,  arose  t  he 
wedding  shout  with  which  a  bride  at  Rome 
was  conducted  to  the  house  of  her  bride- 
groom. 

THALES  (-etis  and  is),  the  Ionic  philoso- 
pher, and  one  of  the  Seven  Sages,  was  born 
at  Miletus  about  n.o.  0:i6,  and  died  about  546, 
at  the  age  of  90,  though  the  exact  date  neither 
of  his  birth  nor  of  his  death  is  known.  He  is 
said  to  have  predicted  the  eclipse  of  the  sun 
which  happened  in  the  reign  of  the  Lydian 
king  Alyattes:  to  have  diverted  the  course 
of  the  Halys  in  the  time  of  Croesus;  and 
later,  in  order  to  unite  the  Ionians,  when 
threatened  by  the  Persians,  to  have  Instituted 
a  federal  council  in  Teos.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  in  Greece  of  the  study  of  philosophy 
and  mathematics.  Thales  maintained  that 
water  is  the  origin  of  things,  meaning  thereby 
that  it  is  water  out  of  which  every  thing  arises, 
and  into  which  every  thing  resolves  itself. 
Thales  left  no  works  "behind  him. 

THALES  or  THALETAS  (-ae),  the  cele- 
brated musician  and  lyric  poet,  was  a  native 
of  Gortyna  in  Crete,  and  probably  flourished 
shortly  after  Terpander. 

THALIA  (-ae).  (1)  One  of  the  9  Muses,  and, 
at  least  in  later  times,  the  Muse  of  Comedy. 
[Musak.]— (2)  One  of  the  Nereides.— (3)  One 
of  the  Charites  or  Graces. 

THALLO.     [Horak.] 

THAMYRIS  (-is),  or  THAMYRAS  (-ae), 
an  ancient  Thracian  bard,  was  a  son  of  Phil- 
amraon  and  the  nymph  Argiope.  In  his  pre- 
sumption he  challenged  the  Muses  to  a  trial 
of  skill,  and  being  overcome  in  the  contest, 
was  deprived  by  them  of  his  sight  and  of  the 
power  of  singing.  He  was  represented  with 
a  broken  lyre  in  his  hand. 

THANATOS.     [Mors.] 

THAPSACUS  f-1 :  O.  T.  Thipsach:  an  Ara- 
mean  word,  signified  a  ford:  at  the  ford  of 
El- Ham-man,  near  Ilakkah,  Ru.),  a  city  of 
Syria,  in  the  province  of  Chalybouitis,  on  the 


left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  2000  stadia  S.  of 
Zeugma,  and  16  parasangs  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Chaboras  (the  Araxes  of  Xeno- 
phon). 

THAPSUS  (-i).  (1)  A  city  on  the  E.  coast 
of  Sicily,  on  a  peninsula  of  the  same  name 
'Jsula  thffli  Mct'jirm).— (2)  (Demas,  Ru.),  a  city 
on  the  E.  coast  of  Byzacena,  in  Africa  Propria. 

THASOS  or  THASUS  (-i :  Thaso  or  Tatmo), 
an  island  in  the  N.  of  the  negaean  sea,  off  the 
coast  of  Thrace,  and  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Nestus.  It  was  at  a  very  early  period 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Phoenicians,  on 
account  of  its  valuable  gold  mines.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition  the  Phoenicians  were  led  by 
Tiiasus,  son  of  Poseidon  (Neptune)  or  Agenor, 
who  came  from  the  East  in  search  of  Europa, 
and  from  whom  the  island  derived  its  name. 
Fhaaoa  was  afterwards  colonized  by  the  Pa- 
rians, i$.c.  70S,  and  among  the  colonists  was 
the  poet  Archilochus.  The  Thracians  once 
possessed  a  considerable  territory  on  the  coast 
of  Thrace,  and  were  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  peoples  In  the  N.  of  the  Ae- 
gaean.  They  were  subdued  by  the  Persians 
under  Mardonius,  and  subsequently  became 
part  of  the  Athenian  maritime  empire.  They 
revolted,  however,  from  Athens  in  n.o.  405, 
and,  after  sustaining  a  siege  of  3  years,  were 
subdued  by  Cimon  in  403.  They  again  re- 
volted from  Athens  in  411,  and  called  in  the 
Spartans;  but  the  island  was  again  restored 
to  the  Athenians  by  Thrasybulus  in  407. 

THAUMAS  (-antis),  sou  of  Pontus  and  Ge, 
and,  by  the  Oceanid  Electra,  the  father  of  Iris 
and  the  Harpies.  Hence  Iris  is  called  Thau- 
mantias,  Thaumantis,  and  ThaumanUa  virgo. 

THEANO  (-us).  (1)  Daughter  of  Cisseus, 
wife  of  Antenor,  and  priestess  of  Athena 
(Minerva)  at  Ilion. — (2)  A  celebrated  female 
philosopher  of  the  Pythagorean  school,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  wife  of  Pythagoras, 
and  the  mother  by  him  of  Telauges,  Muesar- 
chus,  Myia,  and  Arignote;  but  the  accounts 
respecting  her  were  various. 

THEBAE  (-arum),  in  the  poets  sometimes 
THEBE  (-es),  aft.  DIOSP5LIS  MAGNA,  i.e. 
Great  City  of  Jove,  in  Scripture  NO,  or  NO 
AMMON,  was  the  capital  of  Thebals,  or 
Upper  Egypt,  and  for  a  long  time  of  the 
whole  country.  It  was  reputed  the  oldest 
city  of  the  world.  It  stood  in  about  the  cen- 
tre of  the  Thebaid,  on  both  banks  of  the  Nile, 
above  Coptos,  aiM  in  the  Nomos  Coptites. 
It  appears  to  have  been  at  the  height  of  its 
splendor,  as  the  capital  of  Egypt,  and  as  a 
chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Amnion,  about 
n.o.  1000.  The  fame  of  its  grandeur  had 
reached  the  Greeks  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Homer,  who  describes  it,  with  poetical  ex- 
aggeration, as  having  a  hundred  gates,  from 
each  of  which  it  could  send  out  200  war  char- 
iots, fully  armed.  Its  real  extent  was  calcu- 
lated by  the  Greek  writers  at  140  stadia  (14 
geog.  miles)  in  circuit.  That  these  computa- 
tions are  not  exaggerated  is  proved  by  the 
existing  ruins,  which  extend  from  side  to  side 
of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  here  about  6  miles 
wide;  while  the  rocks  which  bound  the  val- 
ley are  perforated  with  tombs.  These  ruins, 
which  are  perhaps  the  most  magnificent  in 
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the  world,  inclose  within  their  site  the  4  mod- 
ern villages  of  Carnac,  Luxor,  Mtdinet  Abe*, 

and  (Itiiuiiiiii. 
THfiBAE  (-arum),  in  Europe.    (1)  {Theba, 

Turkish  Stira),  the  chief  city  in  Boeotia,  was 
situated  in  a  plain  S.E.  of  the  lake  Hylice, 
and  N.R.  of  1'lataeae.  Its  acropolis,  which 
was  an  oval  eminence  of  no  great  height, 
was  called  C'ad.mka,  because  it  was  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Cadmus,  the  leader  of 
a  Phoenician  colony.  It  is  said  that  the  for- 
tifications of  the  city  were  constructed  by 
Amphion  and  his  brother  Zethus;  and  that, 
when  Amphion  played  his  lyre,  the  stones 
moved  of  their  own  accord,  and  formed  the 
wall.  The  territory  of  Thebes  was  called 
Tukbais,  and  extended  E.- wards  as  far  as 
the  Buboeau  sea.  No  city  is  more  celebrated 
in  the  mythical  a<:es  of  Greece  than  Thebes. 
It  was  here  that  the  use  of  letters  was  first 
introduced  from  Phoenicia  into  W.  Europe. 
It  was  the  reputed  birthplace  of  the  9  great 
divinities  Dionysus  (Bacchus)  aud  Hercules. 
It  was  also  the  native  city  of  the  seer  Tire- 
sias,  as  well  as  of  the  great  musician  Am- 
phion. It  was  the  scene  of  the  tragic  fate  of 
Oedipus,  and  of  the  war  of  the  "Seven  against 
Thebes?."   A  few  years  afterwards  "  The  Epig- 


From  an  Intaglio  representing  five  of  the  heroea  who 

fought  against  Thebes. 

oni,"  or  descendants  of  the  seven  heroes, 
marched  against  Thebes  to  revenge  their  fa- 
thers' death:  they  took  the  city,  and  razed  it 
to  the  ground.  It  appears  at  the  earliest  his- 
torical period  as  a  large  and  flourishing  city ; 
and  it  is  represented  as  possessing  7  gate*, 
the  number  assigned  to  it  in  the  ancient  le- 
gends. The  Thebans  were  from  an  early  pe- 
riod inveterate  enemies  of  their  neighbors, 
the  Athenians.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war 
they  espoused  the  Spartan  side,  and  contrib- 
uted not  a  little  to  the  downfall  of  Athens. 
But,  in  common  with  the  other  Greek  states, 
thej  soo»  became  disgusted  with  the  Spartan 
supremacy,  and  joined  the  confederacy  form- 
ed against  Sparta  in  i i.e.  394.  The  peace  of 
Antalcidas,  in  B8T,  put  an  end  to  hostilities 
■herons  seizure  of 
the  Cadmea  by  the  Lacedaemonian  genera], 
Phoehidas.  in  888,  and  its  recovery  by  the 
Thebau  exiles  in  379,  led  to  a  war  betweeu 


Thebes  and  Sparta,  In  which  the  former  not 
only  recovered  its  independence,  but  forever 
destroyed  the  Lacedaemonian  supremacy. 
This  was  the  most  glorious  period  in  the 
Theban  annals;  and  the  decisive  defeat  of 
the  Spartans  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  in  371, 
made  Thebes  the  first,  power  in  Greece.  Her 
greatness,  however,  was  mainly  due  to  the 
pre-eminent  abilities  of  her  citizens  Epami- 
Dondas  and  Pelopidas:  and  with  the  death 
of  the  former  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  in 
36'2,  she  lost  the  supremacy  which  she  had  so 
recently  gained.  The  Thebans  were  induced, 
by  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  to  forget 
their  old  animosities  against  the  Athenians, 
and  to  join  the  latter  in  protecting  the  lib- 
erties of  Greece  against  Philip  of  Macedon  ; 
but  their  united  forces  were  defeated  by  Phil- 
ip at  the  battle  of  Chaeronea  in  338.  Soon 
after  the  death  of  Philip  and  the  accession 
of  Alexander,  the  Thebans  made  a  last  at- 
tempt to  recover  their  liberty,  but  were  cru- 
elly punished  by  the  young  king.  The  city 
was  taken  by  Alexauder  in  336,  and  was  en- 
tirely destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
temples  and'the  house  of  the  poet  Pindar; 
0000  inhabitants  were  slain,  and  80,000  sold 
as  slaves.  In  316  the  city  was  rebuilt  by  Cas- 
sander,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Athe- 
nians. In  '290  it  was  taken  by  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes,  aud  again  suffered  greatly. 
After  the  Macedonian  period  Thebes  rap- 
idly declined  in  importance ;  and  it  re- 
ceived its  last  blow  from  Sulla,  who  gave 
half  of  its  territory  to  the  Dclphians.— (2) 
Surnamed  Piituiotioae,  an  important  city 
of  Thessaly,  in  the  district  Phthiotis. 
THEBAIS.  LAf.gyi>tl-s.] 
THEBE  (-es),  a  city  of  Mysia,  on  the 
wooded  slope  of  Mount  Placiis,  destroyed 
by  Achilles.  It  was  said  to  have  been  the 
birthplace  of  Andromache  and  Chryse  s. 

THEMIS  (-idis),  daughter  of  Uranus  and 
Ge,  was  married  to  Zeus  (Jupiter),  by  whom 
she  became  the  mother  of  the  Horae,  Eu- 
nomia,  Dice  (Astraea),  Irene,  and  of  the 
Moerae.  In  the  Homeric  poems,  Themis  is 
the  personification  of  the  order  of  things 
established  by  law.  custom,  and  equity, 
whence  she  is  described  as  reigning  in  the 
assemblies  of  meu,  and  as  convening,  by  the 
command  of  Zeus,  the  assembly  of  the  gods. 
She  dwells  in  Olympus,  and  is  on  friendly 
terms  with  Hera  (Juno).  She  is  also  described 
as  a  prophetic  divinity,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  in  possession  of  the  Delphic  oracle  as 
the  successor  of  Ge,  and  predecessor  of  Apol- 
lo. Nymphs, believed  to  be  daughters  of  Zens 
and  Themis,  lived  in  a  cave  on  the  river  Erid- 
anus,  and  the  Hesperides  also  are  called 
daughters  of  Zeus  and  Themis.  On  cuius  she 
often  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  figure  ol 
Athena  (Minerva),  and  holds  a  cornucopia 
and  a  pair  of  scales. 

TH1MISCTRA,  a  plain  on  the  coast  of 
Pontns,  extending  E.  of  the  river  Iris,  be- 
yond the  Thermddon,  celebrated  from  very 
ancient  times  as  the  country  of  the  Amazons. 
THEMISTTI'S  (-\\  a  distinguished  philos. 
opher  and  rhetorician,  was  a  Paphlagouian, 
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and  flourished,  first  at  Constantinople,  and 
afterwards  at  Rome,  in  the  reigns  of  Con- 
stant us,  Julian,  Joviau,  Valens,  Gratian,  and 
Theodosiua. 

THEMISTOCLES  (-is),  the  celebrated  Athe- 
nian, was  the  son  of  Neocles  and  Abrotonon, 
a  Thracian  woman,  and  was  born  about  n.o. 
614.  In  his  youth  he  had  an  impetuous  char- 
acter; he  displayed  great  intellectual  power, 
combined  with  a  lofty  ambition  and  a  desire 
for  political  distinction,  lie  began  his  career 
by  setting  himself  in  opposition  to  those  who 
had  most  power,  and  especially  to  Aristides, 
to  whose  ostracism  (in  488)  he  contributed. 
From  this  time  he  was  the  political  leader  in 
Athens.  In  481  he  was  Archon  Eponymus; 
about  which  time  he  persuaded  the  Athe- 
nians to  employ  the  produce  of  the  silver 
mines  of  Laurium  in  building  ships,  instead 
of  distributing  it  among  the  Athenian  citi- 
zens. Upon  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerx- 
es, Themistocles  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Athenian  fleet;  and  to  his  energy, 
prudence,  foresight,  and  conrage  the  Greeks 
mainly  owed  their  salvation  from  the  Persian 
dominion.  Upon  the  approach  of  Xerxes, 
the  Athenians,  on  the  advice  of  Themistocles, 
deserted  their  city,  and  removed  their  wom- 
en, children,  and  "infirm  persons  to  Salamis, 
Aegina,  and  Troezen.  A  panic  having  seized 
the  Spartans  and  other  Greeks,  Themistocles 
sent  a  faithful  slave  to  the  Persian  command- 
ers, informing  them  that  the  Greeks  intend- 
ed to  make  their  escape,  and  that  the  Per- 
sians had  now  the  opportunity  of  accomplish- 
ing a  noble  enterprise,  if  they  would  only 
cut  off  their  retreat.  The  Persians  believed 
what  they  were  told,  and  in  the  night  their 
fleet  occupied  the  whole  of  the  channel  be- 
tween Salamis  and  the  mainland.  The  Greeks 
were  thus  compelled  to  fight;  and  the  result 
was  the  great  and  glorious  victory  in  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  fleet,  of  Xerxes  was  de- 
stroyed. This  victory,  winch  was  due  to  The- 
mistocles, established  his  reputation  among 
the  Greeks.  Yet  his  influence  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  survived  the  expulsion  of  the 
Persians  from  Greece  and  the  fortification  of 
the  ports  of  Athens,  to  which  he  had  advised 
the  Athenians.  He  was  probably  accused  of 
peculation,  and  perhaps  justly,  for  he  was  not 
very  scrupulous ;  at  all  events  he  was  ostra- 
cized in  471,  and  retired  to  Argos.  After  the 
discovery  of  the  treasonable  correspondence 
of  Pausanias  with  the  Persian  king,  the  La- 
cedaemonians sent  to  Athens  to  accuse  The- 
mistocles of  being  privy  to  the  design  of  Pau- 
sanias ;  whereupon  the  Athenians  sent  off 
persons  with  the  Lacedaemonians  with  in- 
structions to  arrest  him  (460).  Themistocles, 
hearing  of  what  was  designed  against  him, 
first  fled  from  Argos  to  Corcyra ;  then  to  Epi- 
rus,  where  he  took  refuge  in  the  house  of 
Admetus,  king  of  the  Molossi,  and  finally 
reached  the  coast  of  Asia  in  safety.  Xerxes 
was  now  dead  (465),  and  Artaxerxes  was  on 
the  throne.  Themistocles  went  up  to  visit 
the  king  at  his  royal  residence ;  and  on  his 
arrival  he  sent  the  king  a  letter,  in  which  he 
promised  to  do  him  a  good  service,  and  pray- 
ed that  he  might  be  allowed  to  wait  a  year, 
and  then  to  explain  personally  what  brought 


him  there.  In  a  year  he  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  Persian  language  and  the  Persian 
usages,  and,  being  presented  to  the  king,  ob- 
tained the  greatest  influence  over  him,  and 
was  presented  with  a  handsome  allowance, 
after  the  Persian  fashion.  Magnesia  supplied 
him  with  bread,  Lampsacus  with  wine,  and 
Myus  with  the  other  provisions.  But  before 
he  could  accomplish  auy  thing  he  died,  prob- 
ably by  poison,  administered  by  himself,  from 
despair  of  accomplishing  any  thing  against 
his  country.  Themistocles  had  great  talents, 
but  little  morality:  and  thus  ended  his  ca- 
reer unhappily  and  ingloriously.  He  died  in 
449,  at  the  age  of  05. 

TIlEOCLYMENUS  (-i),  a  soothsayer,  son 
of  Polyphides  of  Hyperasia,  and  a  descend- 
ant of  Melampus. 

THEOCRITUS  (-i).  (1)  Of  Chios,  an  ora- 
tor, sophist,  and  perhaps  an  historian,  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  None  of  his 
works  are  extant  with  the  exception  of  2  or 
[',  epigrams,  among  which  is  a  very  bitter  one 
upon  Aristotle.  —  (2)  The  celebrated  bucolic 
poet,  was  a  native  of  Syracuse,  and  the  son  of 
Praxagoras  and  Philinna.  He  visited  Alex- 
andria during  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Soter,  where  he  received  the  instruc- 
tion of  Philetas  and  Asclepiades,  and  began 
to  distinguish  himself  as  a  poet.  His  first 
efforts  obtained  for  him  the  patronage  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  who  was  associated 
in  the  kingdom  with  his  father,  Ptolemy  So- 
ter, in  U.C.2S5,  and  in  whose  praise  the  poet 
wrote  the  14th,  15th,  and  17th  Idyls.  Theocri- 
tus afterwards  returned  to  Syracuse,  and  lived 
there  under  Hiero  II.  It  appears  from  the 
16th  Idyl  that  he  was  dissatisfied,  both  with 
the  want  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  Hiero 
in  rewarding  him  for  his  poems,  and  with 
the  political  state  of  his  native  country.  It 
may  therefore  be  supposed  that  he  devoted 
the'  latter  part  of  his  life  almost  entirely  to 
the  contemplation  of  those  scenes  of  nature 
and  of  country  life  on  his  representations  of 
which  his  fame  chiefly  rests.  Theocritus  was 
the  creator  of  bucolic  poetry  as  a  branch  of 
Greek,  and  through  imitators,  such  as  Virgil, 
of  Roman  literature.  The  bucolic  idyls  of 
Theocritus  are  of  a  dramatic  and  mimetic 
character,  and  are  pictures  of  the  ordinary 
life  of  the  common  people  of  Sicily. 

THEODECTES  (-ae),  of  Phaselis,  in  Pam- 
phylia,  was  a  highly  distinguished  rhetori- 
cian and  tragic,  poet  in  the  time  of  Philip  of 
Macedon.  The  greater  part  of  his  life  was 
spent  at  Athens,  where  he  died  at  the  age 
of  41. 

THEODORICUS  or  THEODERICUS.  (I.) 
King  of  the  Visigoths  from  a.i>.  41 S  to  451, 
fell  fighting  on  the  side  of  Aetius  and  the 
Romans  at  the  great  battle  of  Chalons,  in 
which  Attila  was  defeated,  451.— (II.)  King 
of  the  Visigoths  a.i>.  452-166,  2d  son  of  Theo- 
doric  L,  was  assassinated  in  466  by  his  broth- 
er Euric,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne. 
Theodoric  II.  was  a  patron  of  letters  and 
learned  men.  —  (III.)  Surnamed  the  Great, 
king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  succeeded  his  father 
Theodemir  in  475.  Theodoric  entered  Italy 
in  489,  and  after  defeating  Odoacer  in  3  great 
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battles,  Mini  laying  siege  to  Ravenna,  com- 
pelled Odoacer  to  capitulate  on  condition 
that  be  and  Theodoiie  should  rule  jointly 
OTer  Italy:  but  Odoacer  was  soon  afterwards 
murdered  by  his  nunc  fortunate  rival  (-I'.W). 
TbeodoriC  tlius  became  master  of  Italy,  which 
he  ruled  for  S3  years,  till  his  death  in  5-26.  His 
long  reign  was  prosperous  and  beneficent. 
TbeodoriC  was  a  patron  of  literature;  and 
•mong  his  ministers  were  Cassiodorus  and 
Boetliius,  the  two  last  writers  who  can  claim 
a  place  in  the  literature  of  ancient  Rome. 

THEODORUS  (-1).  (1)  Of  Byzantium,  a 
rhetorician,  and  a  contemporary  of  Plato. — 
(2)  A  philosopher  of  the  Cyrenaic  school, usu- 
ally designated  by  ancient  writers  "the  Athe- 
ist." He  resided  for  some  time  at  Athens; 
and  being  banished  thence,  went  to  Alexan- 
dria, where  he  entered  the  service  of  Ptolemy, 
•on  of  Lagus.— (3)  An  eminent  rhetorician  of 
the  age  of  Augustus,  was  a  native  ofGadara. 
ttled  at  Rhodes,  where  Tiberius,  after- 
wards emperor,  during  his  retirement  (b.c.  6- 
a.i>.  2)  to  that  island,  was  one  of  his  hearers. 
He  also  taught  at  Rome.  Theodcrus  was 
the  founder  of  a  school  of  rhetoricians  called 
**  Theodore!." 

THEODOSIUS  (-i).  <I.)  Surnamed  the 
Great,  Roman  emperor  of  the  East.  a.i>.  3T&- 
896,  was  the  son  of  the  general  Theodosius, 
and  was  born  in  Spain  about  846.  He  ac- 
quired a  considerable  military  reputation 
in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  under  whom 
he  served  ;  and  after  the  death  of  Valens, 
was  proclaimed  emperor  of  the  East  by  Gra- 
tian.  The  Roman  empire  in  the  Eas:t  was 
then  in  a  critical  position,  owing  to  the  in- 
roads of  the  Goths;  but  Theodosius  gained 
two  signal  victories  over  the  barbarians,  and 
concluded  a  peace  with  them  in  3S2.  In  3ST 
he  defeated  and  put  to  death  Maximus,  whom 
he  had  previously  acknowledged  emperor  of 
Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain.  In  890  Theodosius 
gave  a  signal  instance  of  his  savage  temper. 
A  serious  riot  having  broken  out  at  Thessa- 
lonica.  in  which  the  imperial  officer  and  sev- 
eral of  his  troops  were  murdered,  Theodosius 
resolved  to  take  the  most  signal  vengeance 
upon  the  whole  city.  The  inhabitants  were 
invited  to  the  games  of  the  Circus;  and  as 
soon  as  the  place  was  full,  the  soldiers  were 
employed  for  8  hours  in  slaughtering  them. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  St.  Ambrose, 
archbishop  of  Milan,  after  representing  his 
crime  to  Tbeodofius, refused  him  admission 
to  the  church,  and  finally  compelled  him  to 
entreat  pardon  before  all  the  congregation. 
Theodosius  died  at  Milan  17th  JanUS 
—(II.)  Roman  emperor  of  the  East,  a.p.  408- 
18  born  in  401,  and  was  only  7  yi 
:  lie  death  of  his  father  Arcadius,  whom 
he  succeeded.  Theodosius  was  a  weak  prince; 
and  his  sister  Pulcheria  possessed  the  virtual 
government  of  the  empire  during  his  long 
reign.  The  compilation  called  the  Oodt 
dottanut  was  begun  in  his  reign. 

THEOGNl-  Meg ara,  an  ancient 

and  gnomic  poet,  is  said  to  have  floor* 

ished    is.e.  Ms   or  M4.      He  was   a  noble  by 

birth  ;  and  all  his  sympathies  were  with  the 

nobles.     He  was  banished  with  the  leaders 


Column  of  Theodosius  at  Constantinople. 

of  the  oligarchical  party,  having  previously 
been  deprived  of  all  his  property;  and  most  Of 
his  poems  were  composed  while  he  was  an  ex- 
ile. The  genuine  fragments  ofTbeognis  con- 
tain much  that  is  highly  poetical  in  thought, 
and  elegant  as  well  as  forcible  in  expression. 
THEoX  (-finis).  (1)  The  name  of -2  mathe- 
maticians— namely. Theon  the  elder,  of  Smyr- 
na, an  arithmetician,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Hadrian  :  and  Theon  the  younger,  of  Alex- 
andria, the  father  of  Hypatia,  best  known  as 
an  astronomer  and  geometer,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Theodosius  the  elder.— (2)  Aki.ii  s 
TuaON.  of  Alexandria,  a  Sophist  and  rhetori- 
cian of  uncertain  date,  wrote  several  works, 
of  which  one,  entitled  Progymnasmata,  is  still 
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extant.— (3)  of  Samoa,  a  painter  who  flour- 
ished from  the  time  of  Philip  onwards  to  that 
of  the  racceaaon  of  Alexander. 

THEONOE  (-68),  daughter  of  Protons  and 
Peammathe,  also  called  Idothea.    [Idotuba.] 

TllEOPllANES  (-is),  Cn.  POMPEIUS,  of 
Mytilene  iu  Leaboa,  a  learned  Greek,  was  one 
of  the  most  intimate  friends  of  Pompey,  and 
wrote  the  history  of  his  campaigns, 

THEOPHRASTUS  (-i),  the  Greek  philoso- 
pher, was  a  native  of  Eresns  in  Lesboa,  and 
studied  philosophy  at  Athens,  tirst  under 
Plato  and  afterwards  under  Aristotle.  He 
became  the  favorite  pupil  *of  Aristotle,  who 
named  Theophrastus  his  successor  in  the 
presidency  of  the  Lyceum,  and  in  his  will  be- 
queathed to  him  his  library  and  the  origi- 
nals of  his  own  writings.  Theophrastus  was  a 
worthy  successor  of  his  great  master,  and  no- 
bly sustained  the  character  of  the  school.  He 
is  said  to  have  had  '2000  disciples,  and  among 
them  such  men  as  the  comic  poel  Mniander. 
Be  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  kings  Philip- 
pus,  Caaeander,  and  Ptolemy,  and  was  not 
the  less  the  object  of  the  regard  of  the  Athe- 
nian people,  as  was  decisively  shown  when 
he  was  impeached  of  impiety  ;  for  be  was  not 
on'y  acquitted,  but  his  accuser  would  have 
fallen  a  victim  to  his  calumny,  had  not  Theo- 

thraatui  generously  Interfered  to  save  him. 
le  died  in  B.O.  287, having  presided  over  the 

Academy  about  :;:>  years.  His  Age  is  various- 
ly stated.  According  to  some'  accounts  he 
lived  S6  years,  according  to  Other*  in;  years. 
He  is  said  to  have  closed  his  life  witli  the 
complaint  respecting  the  short  duration  of 
human  existence,  that  it  ended  just  when  the 
Insight  into  its  problems  was  beginning.  He 
wrote  a  mat  number  of  works,  the  great  ob- 
ject of  which  was  the  development  of  the  Ar- 
istotelian philosophy;  his  Charaetarm  and  his 
work  On  Plant*  are  extant. 

THfiOPOMPUS  (-1).  (1)  King  of  Sparta, 
reigned  about  B.O.  770-720.  He  is  said  to  have 
established  the  cphoralty,  and  to  have  been 

mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  the  1st  Mae* 

seniau  war  to  a  successful  issue. — (2)  Of  Chios, 
A  celebrated  Greek  historian,  was  the  son  of 
Damaslstratni  and  the  brother  of  Caucalus 
the  rhetorician.  He  was  born  about  it.o.  378, 
and  attended  the  school  of  rhetoric  which 
Isocrates  opened  at  Chios.  He  accompanied 
his  father  into  banishment,  when  the  latter 
waB  exiled  on  account  of  his  espousing  the 
interests  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  he  was 
restored  to  his  native  country  in  the 46th  year 
of  his  age  (888),  in  consequence  of  the  letters 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  which  he  exhorted 
the  Chians  to  recall  their  exiles.  On  his  re- 
turn, Theopompus,  who  was  a  man  of  great 
wealth  as  well  as  learning,  naturally  took  an 
important  position  in  the  state;  but  his  ve- 
hement temper,  and  his  support  of  the  aris- 
tocratical  party,  soon  raised  against  him  a 
host  of  enemies.  Of  these  one  of  the  most 
formidable  was  the  sophist  Theocritus.  As 
long  as  Alexander  lived,  bis  enemies  dared 
not  take  any  open  proceedings  against  The- 
opompus; and  even  after  the  death  of  the 
Macedonian  monarch,  he  appears  to  have  en- 
joyed for  some  years  the  protection  of  the 


royal  house;  hut  he  was  eventually  expelled 
from  Chios  as  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace, 
and  fled  to  Egypt,  to  Ptolemy,  about  806.  being 
at  tlte  time  75  years  of  age.  *YVe  are  informed 
that  Ptolemy  not  only  refused  to  receive  The- 
opompus, but  would  even  have  put  him  to 
death  as  a  dangerous  busybody  had  not  some 
of  his  friends  interceded  "for  his  life.  Of  his 
farther  fate  we  have  no  particulars.  None  of 
the  works  ofTheopompus  have  come  down 
to  us.  Besides  his  Histories,  he  composed 
several  orations.  His  style  resembled  that 
of  his  master  Isocrates,  and  he  is  praised  by 
tlu>  ancients  for  bis  diligence  and  accuracy, 
hut  censured  for  the  severity  and  acrimony 
of  his  judgments. 

THERA  (-ae :  Santorhi),  an  island  in  the 
Asgaeau  sea,  and  the  chief  of  the  Sporades, 
distant  from  Crete  TOO  stadia,  and  '25  Roman 
miles  S.  of  the  island  of  Ios. 

THERAMENES  (-is),  an  Athenian,  son  of 
Hagnon,  was  a  leading  member  of  the  oli- 
garchical government  of  the 400 at  Athens,  in 
b.o.411.    Subsequently,  however,  he  not  only 

took  a  prominent  part  in  the  deposition  of 
the  ton,  but  came  tor  ward  as  the  accuser  of 
Antiphon  and  Archeptolemns,  who  had  been 
his  intimate  friends,  but  whose  death  be  was 
now  the  mean  and  cowardly  instrument  in 
procuring.  After  the  capture  of  Athens  by 
Lysander,  Theramenes  was  chosen  one  of  the 
Thirty  Tyrants  (404).  Put  as  from  policy  he 
endeavored  to  check  the  tyrannical  proceed- 
ings of  bis  colleagues,  Critias  accused  him 
before  the  council  as  a  traitor,  and  procured 
hia  Condemnation  by  violence.  When  he  had 
drunk  the  hemlock,  he  dashed  out  the  last 
drop  from  the  cup,  exclaiming,  "This  to  the 
health  of  the  lovely  Crltlasi" 

THERAPNAE  (-arum),  a  town  in  Laconia, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Eurotas  and  a  little 
above  Sparta,  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the 
birthplace  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  Menelaus 
and  Helen  were  said  to  he  buried  here. 

THERAS,  a  Spartan,  who  colonized  and 
gave  name  to  the  island  of  Then. 

THERASIA  (-ae),  a  small  island  west  of 
Thera. 

THERMA,  a  town  in  Macedonia,  afterwards 
called  Thessalonlca  [Thessalonioa],  situated 
at  the  N.E.  extremity  of  a  great  gulf  of  the 
Aegaean  sea.calledTHiRMAiocsorTBKBM.AKi'i 
Sinus  from  the  town  at  its  head.  This  gulf 
was  also  called  Macedonicus  Sinus;  its  mod- 
ern name  is  Gulf  of  Salonica, 

THERMAE  (-arum),  a  town  in  Sicily,  built 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Hiinera  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  latter  city  by  the  Carthagin- 
ians.    [HlMRRA.] 

THERMAICUS  SlNUS.     [Theiima.] 

THERMODON  (-otitis:  Thermeh),  a  river 
of  PontUS,  in  the  district  of  Theiniscyra,  the 
reputed  country  of  the  Amazons,  rises  in  a 
mountain  called  Amazonius  Mountain  (and 
still  Mason  Dagli).  near  Phauaroea,  and  falls 
into  the  sea  about  30  miles  E.  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Iris.  At  its  mouth  was  the  city  of 
Theniiseyra  ;  and  there  is  still,  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Thermeh,  a  place  of  the 
same  name,  Thermeh. 
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View  of  Thermopylae. 


THERMOPYLAE,  often  called  simply  P"f- 
LAE  (-arum),  that  is,  the  Hot  Gates  or  the 
Gates,  a  celebrated  pass  leading  from  Thes- 
paly  into  Locris.  It  lay  between  Mount  Oeta 
and  an  inaccessible  morass,  forming  the  edge 
of  the  Malic  gulf.  At  one  end  of  the  pass, 
close  to  Anthela,  the  mountain  approached  so 
close  to  the  morass  as  to  leave  room  for  only 
a  single  carriage  between  ;  this  narrow  en- 
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About  a  mile  to  the  E.  the  mountain  again 
approached  close  to  the  sea,  near  the  Locrian 
town  of  Alpeni,  thus  forming  the  E.  gate  of 
Thermopylae.  The  space  between  these  two 
gates  was  wider  and  more  open,  and  was  dis- 
till uuished  by  its  abuiHlant  flow  of  hot  springs, 
which  were  sacred  to  Hercules:  hence  the 
name  of  the  place.  The  pass  of  Thermopylae 
is  especially  celebrated  on  account  of  the  he- 
roic defense  of  Leouidas  and  the  300  Spartans 
against  the  mighty  host  of  Xerxes. 

THERMUM  (-i)  or  THERM  A  (-atis),  a  town 
of  the  Aetolians  near  Stratus,  with  warm  min- 
eral springs,  and  regarded  for  some  time  as 
the  capital  of  the  country. 

THEROX  (-finis),  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  in 
Sicily,  reigned  from  about  n.o.  4S8  till  his 
death  in  472.     He  shared  with  Gelon  in  the 

fjreat  victory  gained  over  the  Carthaginians 
ii  486. 

THERSANDER  (-drl),  6on  of  Polynices  and 
Argia,  and  one  of  the  Epigoni,  went  with  Ag- 
amemnon to  Troy,  and  was  slain  in  that  ex- 
pedition by  Telephus. 

THERSITES  (-ae),  son  of  Agrius,  the  most 
deformed  man  and  impudent  talker  among 
the  Greeks  at  Troy.  According  to  the  later 
poets  he  was  killed  by  Achilles,  because  he 
had  ridiculed  him  for  lamenting  the  death  of 
Penthesilea,  queen  of  the  Amazons. 


THESEUS  (-eos,  Si,  or  el),  the  great  legend- 
ary hero  of  Attica,  was  the  son  of  Aegens, 
king  of  Athens,  aud  of  Aethra,  the  daughter 
of  Pitt  hens,  king  of  Troezen.  He  was  brought 
up  at  Troezen;  and  when  he  reached  matu- 
rity he  took,  by  his  mother's  directions,  the 
sword  and  sandals,  the  tokens  which  had 
been  left  by  Aegeus,  and  proceeded  to  Ath- 
ens. Eager  to  emulate  Hercules,  he  went  by 
land,  displaying  his  prowess  by  destroying 
the  robbers  and  monsters  that  infested"  the 
country.  By  means  of  the  sword  which  he 
carried,  Theseus  was  recoguized  by  Aegeus, 
acknowledged  as  his  sou,  and  declared  his 
successor,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  sons  of  Pal- 
las. The  capture  of  the  Marathonian  bull, 
which  had  long  laid  waste  the  surrounding 
country,  was  the  next  exploit  of  Theseus. 
After  this  he  went  of  his  own  accord  as  one 
of  the  7  youths  whom  the  Athenians  were 
obliged  to  send  every  year,  with  7  maidens, 
to  Crete,  in  order  to  be  "devoured  by  the  Min- 
otaur. When  they  arrived  at  Crete,  Ariadne, 
the  daughter  of  Minos,  became  enamored  of 
Theseus,  :md  provided  him  with  a  sword  with 
which  he  slew  the  Minotaur,  and  a  clew  of 
thread  by  which  he  found  his  way  out  of  the 
labyrinth.  Having  effected  his  object,  The- 
seus sailed  away,  carrying  off  Ariadne.  There 
were  various  aVcounts  about  Ariadne;  but 
according  to  the  general  account  Theseus 
abandoned  her  in  the  island  of  Naxos  on  his 
way  home.  [Aiuahne.]  He  was  generally 
believed  to«tiave  had  by  her  two  sons,  Oeno- 
pion  and  Staphylus.  As  the  vessel  in  which 
Theseus  sailed  approached  Attica,  he  neglect- 
ed to  hoist  the  white  sail,  which  was  to  have 
been  the  signal  of  the  success  of  the  expedi- 
tion; whereupon  Aegeus.  thinking  that  his 
son  had  perished,  threw  himself  Into  the  sea. 
■  B.  1  Theseus  thus  became  king  of  Ath- 
,  ens.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  advent- 
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nies  of  Thesei  i  was  his  expedition  against 
the  Amazons.  He  is  said  to  have  assailed 
them  before  they  had  recovered  from  the  at- 
tack of  Hercules,  and  to  have  carried  off  their 
queen,  Antiope.  The  Amazons  in  their  turn 
invaded  Attica,  and  penetrated  into  Athens 
itself;  and  the  final  battle,  in  which  Theseus 
overcame  them,  was  fought  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  city.  By  Antiope,  Theseus  was  said  to 
have  had  a  son  named  Hippolytus  or  Demo- 

ghoon,  and  after  her  death  to  have  married 
'haedra.  [Hippolytus,  Phaedra.]  Theseus 
figures  in  almost  all  the  great  heroic  expedi- 
tions. He  was  one  of  the  Argonauts ;  he 
joined  in  the  Calydonian  hunt,  and  aided 
Adrastus  in  recovering  the  bodies  of  those 
slain  before  Thebes.  He  contracted  a  close 
friendship  with  Pirithous,  and  aided  him  and 
the  Lapithae  against  the  Centaurs.  With  the 
assistance  of  Pirithous,  he  carried  off  Helen 
from  Sparta  while  she  was  quite  a  girl,  and 
placed  her  at  Aphidnae,  under  the  care  of 
Aethra.  In  return,  he  assisted  Pirithous  in 
his  attempt  to  carry  off  Persephone  from  the 
lower  world.  Pirithous  perished  in  the  en- 
terprise, and  Theseus  was  kept  in  hard  dur- 
ance until  he  was  delivered  by  Hercules. 
Meantime  Castor  and  Pollux  invaded  Attica, 
and  carried  off  Helen  and  Aethra,  Academus 
having  informed  the  brothers  where  they 
were  to  be  found.  [A<  ai>k\hs.]  Meuestheus 
also  endeavored  to  incite  the  people  against 
Theseus,  who  on  his  return  found  himself  un- 
able to  re-establish  his  authority,  and  retired 
to  Scyros,  where  he  was  treacherously  slain 
by  Lycomedes.  The  departed  hero  was  be- 
lieved to  have  appeared  to  aid  the  Athenians 
at  the  battle  of  Marathon.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Theseus  is  a  purely  legendary  hero, 
though  the  Athenians  in  later  times  regarded 
him  as  an  historical  personage,  and  as  the  an- 
chor of  several  of  their  political  institutions. 


THESPIAE  (-arum)  or  THESPIA  (-ae :  Br. 

emo  or  Itimokast ro) ,  an  ancient  town  in  Boeo- 

j  tia  on  the  S.E.  slope  of  Mount  Helicon,  at  no 

*  great  distance  from  the  Crissaean  gulf.     It 

|  was  burned  to  the  ground  by  the  Persians, 

but  subsequently  rebuilt.    At  Thespiae  was 

preserved  the  celebrated  marble  statue  of 

Eros  by  Praxiteles,  who  had  given  it  to  Phry- 

ne,  by  whom  it  was  presented  to  her  native 

town.     [Praxiteles.]    From  the  vicinity  of 

Thespiae  to  Mount  Helicon  the  Muses  are 

called  ThesplMe*,  and  Helicon  itself  is  nameu 

the  Thespia  rupes. 

THESPIS  (-is),  the  celebrated  father  of 
Greek  tragedy,  was  a  contemporary  of  Pisis- 
tratus,  and  a  native  of  Icarus,  one  of  the  demi 
in  Attica,  where  the  worship  of  Dionysus 
(Bacchus)  had  long  prevailed.  The  altera- 
tion made  by  Thespis,  and  which  gave  to  the 
old  tragedy  a  new  and  dramatic  character, 
was  very  simple  but  very  important.  He  in- 
troduced an  actor,  for  the  sake  of  giving  rest 
to  the  chorus,  in  which  capacity  he  probably 
appeared  himself,  takiug  various  parts  in  the 
same  piece,  under  various  disguises,  which 
he  was  enabled  to  assume  by  means  of  linen 
masks,  the  invention  of  which  is  ascribed  to 
him.  The  first  representation  of  Thespis  was 
in  B.O.  535.  For  further  details,  see  Diet,  of 
Anti'].,  art.  Tragoedia. 

THESPIUS  (-i),  sou  of  Erechtheus,  who, 
according  to  some,  founded  the  town  of  Thes- 
piae in  Boeotia.  His  descendants  are  called 
Thespiadae. 

THESPROTI  (-orum),  a  people  of  Epirus, 
inhabiting  the  district  called  after  them  Tues- 
protia  or  Tuesprotis,  which  extended  along 
the  coast  from  the  Ambraciau  gulf  N. -wards 
as  far  as  the  river  Thyamis,  and  inland  as  far 
as  the  territory  of  the  Molossi.  The  Thes- 
proti  were  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of 
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Epirus,  and  are  paid  to  have  derived  their 
name  from  Thesprotus,  the  son  of  Lycaon. 
They  were  Pelasgians,  and  in  their  country 
was  the  oracle  of Dodona,  the  great  centre  of 
the  Pelasgic  worship.  From  Thesprotia  is- 
sued the  Thessalians,  who  took  possession  of 
the  country  afterwards  called  Thessaly. 

THESSALIA  (-ae),  the  largest  division  of 
Greece,  was  hounded  on  the  N.  hy  the  Cam- 
banian  mountains,  which  separated  it  from 
Macedonia ;  on  the  W.  by  Mount  Pindus, 
which  separated  it  from  Epirus  ;  on  the  E.  by 
the  Aegaean  sea ;  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Maliac 
gulf  and  Mount  Oeta,  which  separated  it  from 
Locris,  Phocis,  and  Aetolia.  Thessaly  prop- 
er is  a  vast  plain,  shut  in  on  every  side  by 
mountain  barriers,  broken  only  at  the  N.E. 
corner  by  the  valley  and  defile  of  Tempe, 
which  separates  Ossa  from  Olympus.  This 
plain  is  drained  by  the  river  Peneus  and  its 
affluents,  and  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
a  vast  lake,  the  waters  of  which  were  after- 
wards carried  off  through  the  vale  of  Tempe 
by  some  sudden  convulsion,  which  rent  the 
rocks  of  this  valley  asunder.  In  addition  to 
the  plain  already  described,  there  were  two 
other  districts  included  under  the  general 
name  of  Thessaly:  one,  called  Magnesia,  be- 
ing a  long,  narrow  strip  of  country,  extend- 
ing along  the  coast  of  the  Aegaean  sea  from 
Tempe  to  the  Pagasaeau  gulf,  and  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  Mounts  Ossa  and  Olympus ;  and 
the  other  being  a  long,  narrow  vale  at  the 
extreme  S.  of  the  country,  lying  between 
Mounts  Othrys  and  Oeta,  and  drained  by  the 
river  Sperchuus.  Thessaly  proper  was  divid- 
ed in  very  early  times  into  4  districts  or  tet- 
rarchies— a  division  which  we  still  find  sub- 
sisting in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  These  dis- 
tricts were:  (1)  Hkstiaeotis,  the  N.W.  part 
of  Thessaly,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Macedo- 
nia, on  the  VV.  by  Epirus,  on  the  E.  by  Pelas- 
giotis,  and  on  the  S.  by  Thessaliotis :  the  Pe- 
neus  may  be  said  in  general  to  have  formed 
its  S.  limit.— (2)  Pelasgiotib,  the  E.  part  of 
the  Thessalian  plain,  was  bounded  on  the  >J. 
by  Macedonia,  on  the  W.  by  Hestiaeotis,  on 
the  E.  by  Magnesia,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Sinus 
Pagasaena  and  Phthiotis.— (3)  Tiiessamotis, 
the  S.VV.  part  of  the  Thessalian  plain,  was 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Hestiaeotis,  on  the  W. 
by  Epirus,  on  the  E.  by  Pelasgiotis,  and  on 
the  S.  by  Dolopia  and  Phthiotis.— (4)  Phtiiio- 
tis,  the  S.E.  of  Thessaly,  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Thessaliotis,  on  the  "W.  by  Dolopia,  on  the 
S.  by  the  Sinus  Maliacus,  and  on  the  E.  by 
the  Pagasaeau  gnl£  It  is  in  this  district  that 
Homer  places  Pluhia  and  Hellas  proper,  and 
the  dominions  of  Achilles.  Besides  these 
there  were  4  other  districts,  viz. :  (£)  M  \.;\r.- 
8ia.  [Maone8ia.]— (*)  Doi.oima,  a  small  dis- 
trict bounded  on  the  E.  by  Phthiotis,  on  the 
N.  by  Thessaliotis,  on  the  W.  bv  Athamania, 
and  on  the  S.  by  Oetaea.  The  Dolopes  were 
an  ancient  people,  for  they  are  not  only  men- 
tioned by  Homer  as  righting  before  Troy,  but 
they  also  sent  deputies  to  the  Amphicfyonic 
assembly.—  (i)  Oktaka,  a  district  in  the  upper 
valleyof  the  Spercheus,  lying  between  Mounts 
Othrys  and  Oeta,  and  bounded  on  the  X.  by 
Dolopia,  on  the  S.  by  Phocis,  and  on  the  E. 
by  Malis.— (8)  Malib.    [Malib.]— The  Thessa- 


lians were  a  Thesprotian  tribe,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  leaders  who  are  said  to  have  been 
descendants  of  Hercules,  invaded  the  W.  part 
of  the  country,  afterwards  called  Thessaliotis, 
whence  they  subsequently  spread  over  the 
other  parts  of  the  country.  For  some  time 
after  the  conquest,  Thessaly  was  governed  by 
kings  of  the  race  of  Hercules;  but  the  kingly 
power  seems  to  have  been  abolished  in  early 
times,  and  the  government  In  the  separate 
cities  became  oligarchical,  the  power  being 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  a  few  great  families 
descended  from  the  ancient  kings.  Of  these, 
two  of  the  most  powerful  were  the  Aleuadae 
and  the  Seopadae,  the  former  of  whom  ruled 
at  Larissa,  and  the  latter  at  Cranon  or  Cran- 
non.  At  an  early  period  the  Thessalians 
were  united  into  a  confederate  body.  Each 
of  the  4  districts  into  which  the  country  was 
divided  probably  regulated  its  affairs  by  some 
kind  of  provincial  council ;  and  in  case  of 
war,  a  chief  magistrate  was  elected,  under 
the  name  of  Tagus  (TU76?),  whose  commands 
were  obeyed  by  all  the  4  districts.  This  con- 
federacy, however,  was  not  of  much  practical 
benefit  to  the  Thessalian  people,  and  appears 
to  have  been  only  used  by  the  Thessalian  no- 
bles as  a  means  of  cementing  and  maintain- 
ing their  power.  The  Thessalians  never  be- 
came of  much  importance  in  Grecian  his- 
tory. In  b.o.  344  Philip  completely  subjected 
Thessaly  to  Macedonia,  by  placing  at  the 
head  of  the  4  divisions  of  the  country  gov- 
ernors devoted  to  his  interests.  The  vic- 
tory of  T.  Flamininus  at  Cynoscephalae,  in  197, 
again  gave  the  Thessaliaus  a  semblance  of 
independence  under  the  protection  of  the 
Romans. 

TIIEPS ALONICA  (-ae:  Salonikiy,  more  an- 
ciently THEKMA,  an  ancient  city  in  Mace- 
donia, situated  at  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the 
Sinus  Thermaicns.  Under  the  name  of  Ther- 
ma  it  was  not  a  place  of  much  importance. 
It  was  taken  and  occupied  by  the  Athenians 
a  short  time  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  (b.c.  432),  but  was  soon 
after  restored  by  them  to  Perdiccas.  It  was 
made  an  important  city  by  Cassander,  who 
collected  in  this  place  the  inhabitants  of  sev- 
eral adjacent  towns  (about  ava  315),  and  who 
gave  it  the  name  of  Thessalonica  in  honor  of 
his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Philip  and  sister  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  From  this  time  it  be- 
came a  large  and  flourishim;  citv.  It  w 
ited  by  the  Apostle  Paul  about  a.i».  53,  and 
about  two  years  afterwards  he  addressed  from 
Corinth  two  epistles  to  his  converts  in  the 
city.     (See  illustration  on  p.  40-_>.) 

TIIKSTIUS  (-i),  son  of  Ares  (Mars)  and  De- 
mouice  or  Androdice,  and,  according  to  oth- 
ers, son  of  Ai;enor  and  grandson  of  Pleuron, 
the  king  of  Aetolia.  He  was  the  father  of 
Iphiclus,  Euippus,  Plexippus,  Eurypvlus,  Le- 
da,  Althaea,  and  Hypermnestra.  The  patro- 
nymic TnasnAMi  Is  given  to  his  grandson 
lleleager,  as  well  as  to  bis  sons  :  and  the  fe- 
male patronymic  Tiifstias  to  his  daughter 
Althaea,  the  mother  of  Meleairer. 

TIIKSToK  (-oris),  son  of  Idmon  and  Lao- 
thoe,  and  father  of  C'alchas.  Theoclvmenus, 
Lencippe,   and  Theonoe.     The  patrouymio 
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TursTORiuES  is  frequently  given  to  his  son 
Calchas. 

THETIS  (-Idis),  one  of  the  daughter*  of  Ke- 
rens and  Doris,  was  a  marine  divinity,  and 
dwelt— like  her  sisters,  the  Nereids— in  the 
depths  of  the  sea,  with  her  father  Nereus. 
She  there  received  Dionysus  (Bacchus)  on  his 
flight  from  Lycorgns,  and  the  god  in  his  grati- 
tude presented  her  with  a  golden  urn.  When 
Hephaestus  (Vulcan)  was  thrown  down  from 
heaven,  he  was  likewise  received  hy  Thetis. 
She  had  heen  brought  up  hy  Hera  (Juno), 
and  when  she  reached  the  age  of  maturity, 
Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  Hera  gave  her,  against  her 
will,  in  marriage  to  Peleus.  Poseidon  (Nep- 
tune) and  Zeus  himself  are  said  hy  some  to 
have  sued  for  her  hand;  hut  when  Themis 
declared  that  the  son  of  Thetis  would  be 
more  illustrious  than  his  father,  both  gods 
desisted  from  their  suit.  Others  state  that 
Thetis  rejected  the  offers  of  Zeus,  because  she 
had  been  brought  up  by  Hera,  and  the  god, 
to  revenge  himself,  decreed  that  she  should 
marry  a  mortal.  Chiron  then  informed  his 
friend  Peleus  how  he  mi^ht  gaiu  possession 
of  her,  even  if  she  should  metamorphose  her- 
self; for  Thetis,  like  Proteus,  had  the  power 
of  assuming  any  form  she  pleased.  Peleus, 
Instructed  by  Chiron,  held  the  goddess  fast 
till  she  assumed  her  proper  form,  and  prom- 
ised to  marry  him.  The  wedding  was  hon- 
ored with  the  presence  of  all  the  gods,  except. 
Eris  or  Discord,  who  was  not  invited,  and 
who  avenged  herself  by  throwing  among 
the  assembled  gods  the  apple  which  was  the 
source  of  so  much  misery.     [Paeib.]    By  Pe- 


leus, Thetis  became  the  mother  of  Achilles, 
on  whom  she  bestowed  the  teuderest  care 
and  love.     [Aohii.lek.] 

THlA  (-ae),  daughter  of  Uranus  and  Ge, 
one  of  the  female  Titans,  became  by  Hyperion 
the  mother  of  Helios  (Sol),  Eos  (Aurora),  and 
Selene  (Luna)— that  is,  she  was  regarded  as 
the  deity  from  Whom  all  light  proceeded. 

THIS,  a  great  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  capital 
of  the  Thinites  Nomos,  and  the  seat  of  some 
of  the  ancient  dynasties. 

THISBE  (-C-s),  a  beautiful  Babylonian  maid- 
en, beloved  by  Pyramus.  The  lovers,  living 
in  adjoining  houses,  ofteu  secretly  conversed 
with  each  other  through  an  opening  in  the 
wall,  as  their  parents  would  not  sanction 
their  marriage.  Once  they  agreed  upon  a 
rendezvous  at  the  tomb  of  Ninus.  Thisbe 
arrived  first,  and,  while  she  was  waiting  for 
Pyramus,  she  perceived  a  lioness,  which  had 
just  torn  to  pieces  an  ox,  and  took  to  flight. 
While  running  she  lost  her  garment,  which 
the  lioness  soiled  with  blood.  In  the  mean 
time  Pyramus  arrived,  and  finding  her  gar- 
ment covered  with  blood,  he  imagined  that 
she  had  been  murdered,  and  made  away  with 
himself  under  a  mulberry-tree,  the  fruit  of 
which  henceforth  was  as  red  as  blood.  This- 
be, Wiio  afterwards  found  the  body  of  her 
lover,  likewise  killed  herself. 

THISBE  (-es),  afterwards  THISB AE  (-arum  : 
Kakosia),  a  town  of  Boeotia,  on  the  borders 
of  Phocis,  and  between  Mount  Helicon  and 
the  Corinthian  gulf. 

TUOANTEA  (-ae),  a  surname  of  the  Tan- 
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rian  Artemis  (Diana),  derived  from  Thoas, 
king  of  Tauris. 

THQAS  (-anti?).  (1)  Son  of  Andraemon 
and  Gorge,  was  king  of  Calydon  and  Pleuron, 
in  Aetolia,  and  sailed  with  40  ships  against 
Troy.— (2)  Son  of  Dionysus  (Bacchus)  and  Ari- 
adne, was  king  of  Lemnos,  and  married  to 
Myrina,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
Hypeipyle  and  Sicinus.  When  the  Lemniar 
women  killed  all  the  men  in  the  island,  Hyp- 
si  pylc  saved  and  concealed  her  father,  Thoas. 
The  patronymic  Tiioantias  is  given  to  Hyp- 
sipyle,  as  the  daughter  of  Thoas.— (3)  Son  of 
BOrystnenes  and  king  of  Tauris,  into  whose 
dominions  Iphigenia  was  carried  by  Artemis 
when  she  was  to  have  been  sacrificed. 

THORICUS  (-i:  Tfieriko),  one  of  the  12  an- 
cient towns  in  Attica,  and  subsequently  a  de- 
mns  belonging  to  the  tribe  Acamantis,  was 
pituated  on  the  S.E.  coast,  a  little  above  Su- 
nium. 

THRiOlA  (-ae)  was  in  earlier  times  the 
name  of  the  vast  space  of  country  bounded 
ou  the  N.  by  the  Danube,  on  the  S.  by  the 
Propoutis  and  the  Aegaean,  ou  the  E.  by  the 
Pontus  Euxinus,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  river 
Strymon  and  the  easternmost  of  the  Illyrian 
tribes.  It  was  divided  into  two  parts  by 
Mount  Haemus  (the  Balkan),  running  from 
W.  to  E.,  and  separating  the  plain  of  the  low- 
er Danube  from  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the 
Aegaean.  Two  extensive  mountain  ranges 
branch  off  from  the  S.  side  of  Mount  Haemus 
— one  running  S.E.  towards  Constantinople; 
and  the  other,  called  Khodope,  E.  of  the  pre- 
ceding one,  also  running  in  a  S.E.-ly  direc- 
tion near  the  river  Nestus.  Between  these 
two  ranges  there  are  many  plains,  which  are 
drained  by  the  Hebrns,  the  largest  river  in 
Thrace.  At  a  later  time  the  name  Thrace 
was  applied  to  a  more  limited  extent  of  coun- 
try. Thrace,  in  its  widest  extent,  was  peo- 
pled in  the  times  of  Herodotus  and  Thucyd- 
ldes  by  a  vast  number  of  different  tribes,  but 
their  customs  and  character  were  marked  by 
great  uniformity.  They  were  savage,  cruel, 
and  rapacious,  delighting  in  blood,  but  brave 
and  warlike.  In  earlier  times, however,  some 
of  the  Thraeian  tribes  must  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  a  higher  degree  of  civilization 
than  prevailed  among  them  at  a  later  period. 
The  earliest  Greek  poets  —  Orpheus,  Linus, 
Musaeus,  and  others — are  all  represented  as 
coining  from  Thrace.  Eumolpus,  likewise, 
who  founded  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  in  At- 
tica, is  said  to  have  heen  a  Thraeian,  and  to 
have  fought  against  Erechtheus,  king  of  Ath- 
ens. We  find  mention  of  the  Thracians  in 
other  parts  of  southern  Greece,  and  also  in 
Asia.  The  principal  Greek  colonies  along 
the  coast,  beginning  at  the  Strymon  and  iro- 
inur  E. -wards,  were  Amimiu'ous",  AbDKBA,  Dl- 
OAEA  or  DlOAK.roi.I8,  Makonka,  Stryme,  Me- 
bemhria,  and  Aenok.  The  Thraeian  Cher- 
sonesus  was  probably  colonlied  by  the  Greeks 
at  an  early  period,  but,  it  did  not  contain  any 
important  Greek  settlement  till  the  migration 
of  the  first  Miltiades  to  the  country  during 
the  reijrn  of  Pisistratus  at  Athens."  [Ciikr- 
BONESim.]  Ou  the  Propontis  the  two  chief 
Greek  settlements  were  those  of  Pekimihi- 


and  Sei.vmukia,  and  on  the  Thraeian  Bospo- 
rus was  the  important  town  of  By/am  mm. 
There  were  only  a  few  Greek  settlements  on 
the  S.W.  coast  of  the  Euxine;  the  most  im- 
portant were  those  of  Ai'oi.t.onia,  Odkssus, 
Cam.  at  is,  Tom i  (renowned  as  the  place  of 
Ovid's  banishment),  and  Ibtria,  near  the  S. 
mouth  of  the  Danube.  The  Thracians  arc* 
said  to  have  been  conquered  by  Sesostris, 
kins  of  Egypt,  and  subsequently  to  have  been 
subdued  by  the  'f/mcrians  and  Mysians ;  but 
the  tirst  really  historical  fact  respecting  them 
is  their  subjugation  by  Meirabazus,  the  gen- 
eral of  Darius.  After  the  Persians  had  been 
driven  out  of  Europe  by  the  Greeks,  the  Thra- 
cians recovered  their  independence ;  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  al- 
most all  the  Thraeian  tribes  were  united  un- 
der the  dominion  of  Sitalces,  king  of  the 
Odrysac,  whose  kingdom  extended  from  Ab- 
dera  to  the  Euxine  and  the  mouth  of  the  Dan- 
ube. In  the  third  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  (it. a  4^9),  Sitalces,  who  had  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  invaded  Mac- 
edonia with  a  vast  army  of  160,000  men,  but 
was  compelled  by  the  failure  of  provisions  to 
return  home,  after  remaining  in  Macedonia  30 
days.  Sitalces  fell  in  battle  against  the  Tri- 
balli  in  424,  and  was  succeeded  oy  his  nephew 
Seuthes,  who  during  a  long  reign  raised  his 
kingdom  to  a  height  of  power  and  prosperity 
which  it  had  never  previously  attained.  Aft- 
er the  death  of  Seuthes,  which  appears  to 
have  happened  a  little  before  the  close  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  find  his  powerful 
kingdom  split  up  into  different  parts.  Philip, 
the'  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  reduced 
the  greater  part  of  Thrace,  and  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  country  fell  to  the  share  of 
Lysimachus.  It  subsequently  formed  a  part 
of  the  Macedonian  dominions.  We  do  not 
know  at  what  period  it  became  a  Roman 
province. 

THRXSEA  (-ae),  P.  PAETUS,  a  distim 
guished  Roman  senator  and  Stoic  philoso- 
pher in  the  reign  of  Nero,  was  a  native  of 
Patavium,  and  was  probably  born  soon  after 
the  death  of  Augustus.  He  made  the  young- 
er Cato  his  model,  of  whose  life  he  wrote  an 
account.  He  married  Arria,  the  daughter  of 
the  heroic  Arria  who  showed  her  husband 
Caecina  how  to  die :  and  his  wife  was  worthy 
of  her  mother  and  her  husband.  At  a  later 
period  he  gave  his  own  daughter  in  marriage 
to  Ilelvidius  Priscus,  who  trod  closely  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  father-in-law.  After  incur- 
ring the  hatred  of  Nero  by  the  independence 
of  his  character  and  the  freedom  with  which 
he  expressed  his  opinions,  he  was  condemn 
ed  to  death  by  the  senate  by  command  of  the 
emperor,  a.i>.  06. 

THRASTBtTLUS  (-i).  (1)  Tyrant  of  Mile- 
tus, was  a  contemporary  of  Pertander  and 

Alyattes,  the  king  of  Lydia.— (2)  A  celebrated 
Athenian,  son  of  Lycus.  He  was  zealously 
attached  to  the  Athenian  democracy,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  overthrowing  the  oligarchi- 
cal government  of  the  400  in  u.o.  411.     On 

tabliehment  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  at 
Athens  he  was  hanished,  but,  by  the 
ance  of  the  Thebans,  succeeded  in  overthrow- 
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Ing  the  Ten,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  gov- 
ernment, and  eventually  obtained  possession 
of  Athens,  and  restored  the  democracy,  403. 
In  390  he  commanded  the  Athenian  fleet  in 
the  Aegaean,  and  was  slain  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  Aspendus. — (3)  Brother  of  Gelon 
and  llieron,  tyrants  of  Syracuse,  the  latter  of 
whom  he  succeeded  in  b"c.  467,  but  was  soon 
afterwards  expelled  by  the  Syracusans,whom 
he  had  provoked  by  his  rapacity  and  cruelty. 
THRXsYmXCHUS  (-i),  a  native  of  Chalce- 
don,  was  a  Sophist,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
cultivators  of  the  art  of  rhetoric,  lie  was  a 
contemporary  of  Gorgias. 
THRXSYmENUS.  [Tbasimenus,] 
THRONllM  (-i:  Rovmnf),  the  chief  town 
of  the  Locri  Epicnemidii,  on  the  river  Boa- 

fi  ius.  at  a  short  distance  from  the  sea,  with  a 
arbor  upon  the  coast. 

THUCYDIDES  (-is).  (1)  An  Athenian 
statesman,  and  leader  of  the  aristocratic  party 
in  opposition  to  Pericles.  He  was  ostracized 
in  b.c.  444.— (2)  The  great  Athenian  historian, 
of  thii  demus  lialiiniis,  was  the  sou  ofOIomi 
or  Orolus  and  Hegesip* 
yle,  and  was  boru  in  b.o. 
471.  Thucydides  is  said 
to  have  been  instructed 
in  oratory  by  Antiphon, 
and  in  "philosophy  by 
Anaxagoras.  Either  by 
inheritance  or  by  mar- 
riage he  possessed  gold 
mines  in  that  part  of 
Thrace  which  is  opposite 
to  the  island  of  Thasos. 
where  he  was  a  person 
of  the  greatest  influence. 
He  commauded  an  Athe- 
nian squadron  of  7  ships 
at  Thasus,  4'_'4,  when  Eli- 
des, who  commanded  in 
Amphipolis,  sent  for  his 
assistance  against  Brasidas ;  but,  failing  in 
that  enterprise,  he  became  an  exile,  proba- 
bly to  avoid  a  severer  punishment.  He  him- 
self says  that  he  lived  '20  years  in  exile  (v.  M). 
and  as  it  commenced  in  the  beginning  of 
423,  he  may  have  returned  to  Athens  in  the 
beginning  "of  403,  about  the  time  when  Thras- 
ybulus  liberated  Athens.  Thucydides  is  said 
to  have  been  assassinated  at  Athens  soon 
after  his  return  ;  at  all  events  his  death  can 
not  be  placed  later  than  401.  With  regard  to 
his  work,  we  may  conclude  that  we  have  a 
more  exact  history  of  a  long  eventful  period 
by  Thucydides  than  we  have  of  any  period 
in  modern  history  equally  long  and  equally 
eventful. 

THULE  (-es),  an  island  in  the  N.  part  of 
the  German  Ocean,  regarded  by  the  aucients 
as  the  most  N.-ly  point  in  the  whole  earth, 
and  by  some  supposed  to  have  been  Iceland  ; 
by  others,  one  of  the  Shetland  group. 

THtTRlI  (-orum),  more  rarely  THtTRIUM 
(-i:  Terra  Nnova),  a  Greek  city  in  Lucania, 
founded  it.o.  443,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Sybaris,  which  had  been  destroyed  more  than 
60  vears  before.  [Sybabib.]  It  was  built  by 
the"  remains  of  the  population  of  Sybaris,  as- 
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sisted  by  colonists  from  all  parts  of  Greece, 
but  especially  from  Athens.  Among  these 
colonists  were  the  historian  Herodotus  and 
the  orator  Lysias.  The  new  city,  from  which 
the  remains  of  the  Sybarites  were  soon  ex- 
pelled, rapidly  attained  great  power  and  pros- 
perity, and  became  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant Greek  towns  in  the  S.  of  Italy. 

THYAMIS  (-is :  Kalama),  a  river  in  Epirus, 
forming  the  boundary  between  Thesprotia 
and  the  district  of  Cestryna. 

THYlDES.     [Tiiyia.] 

THYESTES  (-ae),  son  of  Pelops  and  Hippo- 
damia,  was  tne  brother  of  Atreus  and  the  fa- 
ther of  Aegisthus.    [Atbbcs  and  Aeqistiii's.] 

TIIYIA  (-ae),  a  daughter  of  Castalius  or 
Cephisseus,  became  by  Apollo  the  mother  of 
Delphus.  She  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
to  have  sacrificed  to  Dionysus  (Bacchus),  and 
to  have  celebrated  orgies  in  his  honor.  From 
her  the  Attic  women,  who  went  yearly  to 
Mount  Parnassus  to  celebrate  the  Dionysiac 
orgies  with  the  Delphian  Thyiades,  received 
themselves  the  name  of  Tiiyiaoes  or  Tat- 
ath-.h.  This  word,  however,  comes  from  Mm, 
and  properly  signifies  the  raging  or  frantic 
women. 

TH  YMBR  A  (-ae).  (1)  A  city  of  the  Troad, 
N.  of  Ilium  Vetus,  with  a  celebrated  temple 
of  Apollo,  who  derived  from  this  place  the 
epithet  Thymbraeus.— (2)  A  wooded  district 
in  Phrygia,  no  aoubt  connected  with  Tuym- 
beiu.m. 

TIIYMBRlUM  (-i),  a  small  town  of  Phryg- 
ia, 10  parasangs  W.  of  Tyriaeum.with  the  "so- 
called  fountain  of  Midas. 

THYMBRIUS  (-i:  Thimbrek),  a  river  of  the 
Troad,  falling  into  the  Scamauder. 

TI1YMELE  (-es),  a  celebrated  mima  or  fe- 
male actress  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  with 
whom  she  was  a  great  favorite. 

THYMOETES  (-ae),  one  of  the  elders  of 
Troy,  whose  son  was  killed  by  the  order  of 
Priam,  because  a  soothsayer  had  predicted 
that  Troy  would  be  destroyed  by  a  boy  born 
on  the  day  on  which  this  child  was  born. 

TIIYM  (-orum),  a  Thracian  people,  whose 
original  abodes  were  near  Salmydessus,  but 
who  afterwards  passed  over  into  Bituynia. 

THYNlA  (-ae).  (1)  The  land  of  the  Thyni 
in  Thrace.— (2)  Another  name  for  Bituynia. 

THYONE  (-es),  the  name  of  Semele,  under 
which  Dionysus  (Bacchus)  brought  her  from 
Hades,  and  introduced  her  among  the  im- 
mortals.   Hence  Dionysus  is  also  called  Thy- 

ONEUB. 

THYREA  (-ae),  the  chief  town  in  Cynuria, 
the  district  on  the  borders  of  Laconia  and 
Argolis,  was  situated  upon  a  height  on  the 
bay  of  the  sea  called  after  it  Sinus  Thtbe- 
ates.  The  territory  of  Thyrea  was  called 
Tuyeeatis. 

THYSSlGETAE  (-arum),  a  people  of  Sar- 
matia  Asiatica,  on  the  E.  shores  of  the  Palus 
Maeotis. 

TIBARENI  or  TIBlRI  (-orum),  a  quiet  ag- 
ricultural people  on  the  N.  coast  of  Pontu.^ 
E.  of  the  river  Iris. 
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TIBERIAS.  (1)  A  city  of  Galilee,  on  the 
S.YV.  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  built  by 
Herod  Antipaa  in  honor  of  the  emperor  Ti- 
berias.— (2)  Or  Gennksauk.t,  also  the  Ska  of 

(Jai.ii.kk,  in  the  O. T.  Cuinnkrktii  {liahr  Tu- 
bariyeh),  the  2d  of  the  S  lakes  in  Palestine 
formed  by  the  course  of  the  Jordan.  [Jok- 
.]  Its  length  is  11  or  12  geographical 
miles,  and  its  breadth  from  5  to  £  It  lies 
deep  among  fertile  hills,  has  very  clear  and 
sweet  water,  and  is  full  of  excellent  fish. 

TIBERINUS  (-i),  one  of  the  mythical  kings 
of  Alba,  son  of  Capetus,  and  father  of  Agrip- 
pa,  is  said  to  have  been  drowned  in  crossing 
the  river  Albula,  which  was  hence  called  Ti- 
beris. 

TIBERIS,  also  TIBRIS,  TYBRIS,  THY- 

BRIS  (-is  or  idis),  AMNIS  TIBERINUS,  or 
simply  TIBERINUS  (-i:  Tiber  or  Tevere),  the 
chief  river  In  Central  Italy,  on  which  stood 
the  city  of  Rome.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  called  Albula,  and  to  have  received 
the  name  of  Tiberin  in  consequence  of  Ti- 
beriuus,  king  of  Alba,  having  been  drowned 


Tiberis.     The  poets  also  give  it  the  epithets 

of  '/'i/rrhemts,  because  it  flowed  past  Etruria 
during  the  whole  of  its  course,  and  oTLyditu, 
because  the  Etruscans  are  said  to  have  been 
of  Lydian  origin. 

TIBERIUS  (-i),  emperor  of  Rome,  a.t>.  14- 
37.  His  full  name  was  Tiijkkiub  Claudius 
Nero  Caesar.  He  was  the  son  of  T.  Clau- 
dius Nero  and  of  Li  via,  and  was  born  on  the 
ltith  of  November,  i;.c.  42,  before  his  mother 
married  Augustus.  He  was  carefully  edu- 
cated,aud  became  well  acquainted  with  Greek 
and  Latin  literature.  In  20  he  was  sent  by 
Augustus  to  restore  Tigranes  to  the  throne 
of  Armenia.  In  13  Tiberius  was  consul  with 
P.  Quintilius  Varus.  In  11.  while  his  brother 
Drusus  was  fighting  against  the  Germans, 
Tiberias  conducted  the  war  against  the  Dal- 
matians and  Pannonians.  In  G  he  obtained 
the  tribunitia  potestas  for  5  years,  but  during 
this  year  he  retired  with  the  emperor's  per- 
mission to  Rhodes,  where  he  spent  the  next 
7  years.  His  chief  reason  for  this  retirement 
was  to  get  away  from  his  wife  Julia,  the 


Personification  of  the  River  Tiber. 


In  it.  The  Tiber  rises  from  2  springs  of  lim- 
pid water  in  the  Apennines,  near  Tifernum, 
and  flows  in  a  S.W.-ly  direction,  separating 
Etrnria  from  Umbria,  the  land  of  the  Babines, 
and  Latium.  After  flowing  about  110  miles, 
it  receives  the  Nar  {Sera),  and  from  its  con- 
fluence with  this  river  its  regular  navigation 
begins.  Three  miles  above  Home,  at  the 
distance  of  nearly  70  miles  from  the  Nar,  it 
receives  the  Anio  (Teterone),  and  from  this 
point  becomes  a  river  of  considerable  im- 
portance. Within  the  walls  of  Rome  the 
Tiber  is  about  300  feet  wide,  and  from  12 
to  18  feet  deep.  After  heavy  rains  the  river 
in  ancient  times,  as  at  the  present  day,  fre- 
quently overflowed  its  banks,  and  did  con- 
siderable mischief  to  the  lower  parts  of  the 
city.  (Hor.,  C'trm.  i. i.)  The  waters  of  the 
river  are  muddy  and  yellowish,  whence  it  is 
frequently  colled  by  the  Roman  poets  Jlavti* 


daughter  of  Augustus,  whom  he  had  been 
compelled  by  the  emperor  to  marry.  He  re- 
turned to  Rome  a.p.  2.  From  the  year  of  his 
adoption  by  Augustus,  a.p.  4,  to  the  death  of 
that  emperor,  Tiberius  was  In  command  of 
the  Roman  armies,  though  he  visited  Rome 
several  times.  On  the  death  of  Augustus  at 
Nola,  on  the  19th  of  August.  \.\>.  14,  Tibe- 
rius, who  was  on  his  way  to  Ulyriciim,  was 
immediately  summoned  home  by  his  mother 
Livia,  and  took  possession  of  the  imperial 
power  without  any  opposition.  He  began  his 
reign  by  putting  to  death  Postnmus  Agrtppa, 
the  surviving  grandson  of  Augustus.  \\  hen 
he  felt  himself  sure  In  his  place,  he  began  to 
exercise  his  craft.  He  took  from  the  popular 
assembly  the  election  of  the  magistrates,  and 
transferred  it  to  the  senate.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  suspicious  nature,  Tiberius  gave  his 
complete  confidence  to  Sejanus,  who  for  many 
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years  possessed  the  real  government  of  the 
state.  In  a.i>.  26  Tiberius  left  Rome,  and 
withdrew  into  Campania.  He  never  return- 
ed to  the  city.  He  left  on  the  pretext  of  ded- 
icating temples  in  Campania,  but  his  real 
motives  were  his  dislike  to  Rome,  where  he 
neard  a  great  deal  that  was  disagreeable  to 
him,  and  his  wish  to  indulge  his  sensual  pro- 
pensities in  private.  In  order  to  secure  still 
greater  retirement,  he  took  up  his  residence 
(27)  in  the  island  of  Capreae,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  Campanian  coast.  In  31  Se- 
janus,  who  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the 
imperial  power,  was  pal  hi  au  ignominious 
death,  which  was  followed  by  the  execution 
of  his  friends;  and  for  the  remainder  of  tlie 
reign  of  Tiberius  Rome  continued  to  be  the 
scene  of  tragic  occurrences.  Tiberius  died 
on  the  16th  of  March,  37,  at  the  villa  of  Lu- 
cullus,  at  Ifisennm,  having  been  smothered 
by  the  order  of  Macro,  the  prefect  of  the  prae- 
torians. 

TIBISCUS  or  TIBISSUS  (-i),  probably  the 
same  ns  the  PARTHISCUS  or  PARTMS- 
8US  (Thriax),  a  river  of  Dacia,  forming  the 
\V.  boundary  of  that  country. 

TIBULLUS  (-i),  ALBlUS,  the  Roman  poet, 
was  of  equestrian  family.  His  birth  is  placed 
by  conjecture  ».o.  54,  and  his  death  n.o.  IS. 
Of  his  youth  and  education,  absolutely  noth- 
ing is  known.  The  estate  belonging  to  the 
equestrian  ancestors  of  Tibullus  was  at  Pe- 
dum, between  Tibur  and  Praeneste,  and  the 
poet  spent  there  the  better  portion  of  his 
short  but  peaceful  and  happy  life.  His  great 
patron  was  Messala,  whom  he  accompanied 


in  31  into  Aquitania,  and  the  following  year 
into  the  East.  Tibullus,  however,  was  taken 
ill,  and  obliged  to  remain  in  Corcyra,  from 
whence  he  returned  to  Rome.  So  ceased  the 
active  life  of  Tibullus;  his  life  is  now  the 
chronicle  of  his  poetry,  and  of  those  tender 
passions  which  were  the  inspiration  of  his  po- 
etry. His  elegies  are  addressed  to  two  mis- 
tresses, under  the  probably  flctitions  names 
of  Delia  and  Nemesis;  besides  whom,  as  we 
learn  from  Horace  (Od.  i.  33),  he  celebrated 
another  beauty  named  Glycera.  The  poetry 
of  his  contemporaries  shows  Tibullus  as  a 
gentle  and  singularly  amiable  man.  To  Hor- 
ace especially  he  was  an  object  of  warm  at- 
taehment,  and  his  epistle  to  Tibullus  gives 
the  most  full  and  pleasing  view  of  his  poet- 
ical retreat  and  of  his  character. 

TIBUR  (-litis  :  Tivoli),  one  of  the  most  an. 
cient  towns  of  Lat  ium,  16  miles  N.E.  of  Rome, 
situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  (hence  called 
by  Horace  mqrinum  Tibtir),  ou  the  left  bank 
of  the  Anio,  which  here  forms  a  magnificent 
waterfall.  It  became  subject  to  Rome  with 
the  other  Latin  cities  on  the  final  subjugation 
of  Latium  in  n.o.  33S.  Under  the  Romans 
Tibur  continued  to  be  a  large  and  flourishing 
town,  since  the  salubrity  and  beautiful  scen- 
ery of  the  place  led  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Roman  nobles  to  build  here  mag- 
nificent villas.  Of  these  the  most  splendid 
was  the  villa  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  in  the 
extensive  remains  of  which  many  valuable 
specimens  of  ancient  art  have  been  discover- 
ed. Here  also  the  celebrated  Zenobia  lived 
after  adorning  the  triumph  of  her  conqueror, 
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Aurelian.  Horace  likewise  had  a  country- 
house  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tibur,  which 
he  preferred  to  all  his  other  residences. 

TICINUM  (-i :  Pavia),  a  town  of  the  Laevi, 
or.  according  to  others,  of  the  Insubres,  in 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ti- 
ciiuis. 

TICINUS  (-i:  Tessino),  an  important  river 
in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  rises  in  Mons  Adula,  and 
•n'ler  flowing  through  Lacus  Verbanus  (Lago 
re),  falls  into  the  Po  near  Ticinum. 
U  was  upon  the  bank  of  this  river  that  Han- 
nibal gained  his  first  victory  over  the  Ro- 
mans by  the  defeat  of  P.  Seipio,  n.c.  218. 

TIFATA,  a  mountain  in  Campania,  E.  of 
Capua. 

TIFERNUM  (-i).  (1)  Tibf.rinum  (Citta  di 
Catitello),  a  town  of  Umbria,  near  the  sources 
of  the  river  Tiber,  whence  its  surname,  and 
upon  the  confines  of  Emma.— (2)  Metau- 
rknse  (&  Angela  in  Vado),  a  town  in  Umbria, 
E.  of  the  preceding,  on  the  river  Metaurue. — 
(3)  A  town  in  Samnium,  on  the  river  Tifernus. 

TIFEKNUS  (-i:  Biferno),  a  river  of  Sam- 
nium,  rising  in  the  Apennines,  and  flowing 
through  the  country  of  the  Frentaui  iuto  the 
Adriatic. 

TIGELLINUS,  SOPHONIUS  (-i),  son  of  a 
native  of  Agrigentum,  the  minister  of  Nero's 
worst  passions,  and  of  all  his  favorites  the 
most  obnoxious  to  the  Roman  people.  On 
the  accession  of  Otho,  Tigelliuus  was  com- 
pelled to  put  an  eud  to  his  own  life. 

TIGELLIUS   HERMOGENES.      [Hebmo- 

OENE8.] 

TIGRANES  (-is),  kings  of  Armenia.  (I.) 
Reigned  i«.o.  9G-56  or  55.  In  83  he  made  him- 
eelf  master  of  the  whole  Syrian  mouarchy, 


TlgraneB. 

from  the  Euphrates  to  the  sea.    In  C9,  hav- 
ing refused  to  deliver  up  his  son-in-law,  Mith- 
ridates,  to  the  Romans,  Lucullus  invaded  Ar- 
menia, defeated  the  mighty  host  which  Ti- 
led against  him,'  and  followed  Dp  his 
-  by  the  capture  ofTigranocerta.    Sub- 
tly Tigranes  recovered  his  dominions  ; 
but  on  the  approach  ofPompey,  in  66.  he  has- 
tened to  make  overtures  of  submission,  and 
lai  I  his  tiara  at  his  feet,  together  with  a  sum 
of  GOOO  talents.     Pompey  left  him  in  posses- 
sion of  Armenia  proper,  with  the  title  of  king. 
Tigranes  diedmMor55.—(lL)  Son  of  Artavas- 
des,  and  grandson  of  the  preceding. 

T1GRANOCERTA    (-orum,  i.  e.  in   Arme- 
nia, the  City  of  Tigranes:  Sert,  Ru),  the  later 


capital  of  Armenia,  built  by  Tigranes  on  a 
height  by  the  river  Nicephorius,  in  the  val- 
ley between  Mount  Masius  and  Niphates. 

TIGRIS  (-Idis  and  is),  a  great  river  of  W. 
Asia,  rises  from  several  sources  on  the  S.  side 
of  that  part  of  the  Taurus  chain  called  Ni- 
phates,in  Armenia, and  flowsS.E.,rlr8tthrough 
the  narrow  valley  between  Mount  Masius  and 
the  prolongation  of  Mount  Niphates,  and  then 
through  the  great  plain  which  is  bounded  on 
theE.  oy  the  last-named  chain,  till  it  falls  into 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  after  receiving 
the  Euphrates  from  the  west. 

TIGURINI  (-orum),  a  tribe  of  the  Helve- 
tii,  who  joined  the  Cimbri  in  invading  the 
country  of  the  Allobroges  in  Gaul,  where  they 
defeated  the  consul  L.  Cassius  Longiuus,  u.o. 
107.  They  formed  in  the  time  of  Caesar  the 
most  important  of  the  4  cantons  (pagi)  into 
which  the  Helvetii  were  divided. 

TILPHUSIUM  (-i),  a  town  in  Boeotia,  situ- 
ated upon  a  mountain  of  the  same  name,  S. 
of  lake  Copais,  and  between  Coronea  and 
Haliartus.  It  derived  its  name  from  the 
fountain  Tilphiisa,  which  was  sacred  to  Apol- 
lo, and  where  Tiresias  is  said  to  have  been 
buried. 

TIMAEUS  (-i).  (1)  The  historian,  was  the 
son  of  Andromachus,  tyrant  of  Taurome- 
nium  in  Sicily,  and  was  born  about  n.c.  352. 
He  was  banished  from  Sicily  by  Agathocles, 
and  passed  his  exile  at  Athens,  where  he  had 
lived  50  years  when  he  wrote  the  34th  book 
of  his  history.  He  probably  died  about  256. 
The  great  work  of  Timaeus  was  a  history  of 
Sicily  from  the  earliest  times  to  264.— (2)  Of 
Loc«i,  in  Italy,  a  Pythagoreau  philosopher, 
is  said  to  have  been  a  teacher  of  Plato. 

TTMAGENES  (-is),  a  rhetorician  and  an  his- 
torian, was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  from  which 
place  he  was  carried  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome, 
where  he  opened  a  school  of  rhetoric,  aud 
taught  with  great  success. 

TIMANTHES  (-is),  a  celebrated  Greek 
painter  at  Sicyon,  contemporary  with  Zeuxis 
and  Parrhasius,  about  no. 400.  The  master- 
piece of  Timanthes  was  his  celebrated  pictu.e 
of  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  in  which  Atra- 
memnon  was  painted  with  his  face  hidden 
in  his  mantle. 

TIMAVUS  (-i),  a  small  river  in  the  N.  of 
Italv,  forming  the  boundary  between  Istna 
and'venetia,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Ter- 
gestinus  in  the  Adriatic,  between  Tergeste 
and  Aquileia. 

TlMOCREON  v-ontis),  of  Rhodes,  a  lyric 
poet,  celebrated  for  the  bitter  and  pugnacious 
spirit  of  his  work:',  and  especially  for  his  at- 
tacks on  ThemistocU's  and  Simonides. 

TIMoLEON  (-«">nis),  son  of  Timodemus  or 
Tlmaenetns  and  Demariste,  belonged  to  one 
of  the  noblest  families  at  Corinth.  His  early 
Hie  was  stained  bv  a  dreadful  deed  of  blood. 
We  are  told  that  so  ardent  was  his  1 
liberty,  that  when  his  brother  Timophanea 
endeavored  to  make  himself  tyrant  of  their 
native  eitv,  Timoleon  murdered  him  rather 
than  allow  him  to  destroy  the  liberty  of  the 
state.     At  the  request  of  the  Greek  cities  of 
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Sicily,  the  Corinthians  dispatched  Timoleon 
with  a  small  force  in  b.c.  344  to  repel  the 
Carthaginian?  from  that  island.  He  obtained 
possession  of  Syracuse,  and  then  proceeded 
to  expel  the  tyrants  from  the  other  Greek 
cities  of  Sicily,  but  was  interrupted  in  this 
undertaking  by  a  formidable  invasion  of  the 
Carthaginians,  who  landed  at  Lilybaeum,  in 
339,  with  au  immense  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Hasdrubal  and  Hamilcar,  consisting 
of  70,000  foot  and  10,000  horse.  Timoleon 
could  only  induce  12,000  men  to  march  with 
him  against  the  Carthaginians;  but  with  this 
small  force  he  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over 
the  Carthaginians  on  the  river  Crimissus 
(339).  The  Carthaginians  were  glad  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  with  Timoleon  in  33S,  by  which 
the  river  Halycus  was  fixed  as  the  boundary 
of  the  Carthaginian  and  Greek  dominions  in 
Sicily.  Subsequently  he  expelled  almost  all 
the  tyrants  from  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily, 
and  established  democracies  instead.  Timo- 
leon, however,  was  in  reality  the  ruler  of 
Sicily,  for  all  the  states  consulted  him  on  ev- 
ery matter  of  importance ;  and  the  wisdom 
of  his  rule  is  attested  by  the  flourishing  con- 
dition of  the  island  for  several  years  even 
after  his  death.    He  died  in  337. 

TIMON  (-onis).  (1)  The  son  of  Timarchus 
of  Phlius,  a  philosopher  of  the  sect  of  the 
Skeptics,  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphia,  about  n.o.  279,  and  onwards. 
He  taught  at  Chalcedon  as  a  Sophist  with 
such  success  that  he  realized  a  fortune.  He 
then  removed  to  Athens,  where  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  with  the  exception  of  a 
short  residence  at  Thebes.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  almost  90. — (2)  The  Misanthrope,  an 
Athenian,  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.  In  consequence  of  the  ingrati- 
tude he  experienced  and  the  disappointments 
he  suffered  from  his  early  friends  and  com- 
panions, he  secluded  himself  entirely  from 
the  world,  admitting  no  one  to  his  society 
except  Alcibiades.  He  is  said  to  have  died 
in  consequence  of  refusing  to  have  a  brokeu 
limb  set. 

TIMOTHEUS  (-i).  (1)  A  celebrated  musi- 
cian and  poet  of  the  later  Athenian  dithy- 
ramb, was  a  native  of  Miletus,  and  the  son  of 
Thersander.  He  was  born  n.o.  446,  and  died 
in  357,  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
at  first  unfortunate  in  his  professional  efforts. 
Even  the  Athenians,  fond  as  they  were  of 
novelty,  were  offended  at  the  bold  innova- 
tions of  Timotheus,  and  hissed  his  perform- 
ance. On  this  occasion  it  is  said  that  Eu- 
ripides encouraged  Timotheus  by  the  pre- 
diction that  he  would  soon  have  the  theatres 
at  his  feet.  This  prediction  appears  to  have 
been  accomplished  in  the  vast  popularity 
which  Timotheus  afterwards  enjoyed.  He 
delighted  in  the  most  artificial  and  intricate 
forms  of  musical  expression,  and  he  used  in- 
strumental music,  without  a  vocal  accompa- 
niment, to  a  greater  extent  than  any  previous 
composer.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of 
his  innovations,  as  the  means  of  introducing 
all  the  others,  was  his  addition  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  strings  of  the  cithara,  which  he 
to  have  increased  to  11.— (2)  A  distin- 


guished flute-player  of  Thebes,  flourished  un- 
der Alexander  the  Great. 

TINGIS  (-is:  Tangier),  a  city  of  jtfaure- 
tania,  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  Fretum  Gadi- 
tanum  (Strait  of  Gibraltar),  was  a  place  of 
very  great  antiquity.  It  was  made  by  Augus- 
tus a  free  city,  and  by  Claudius  a  colony,  and 
the  capital  of  Mauretania  Tingitana. 

TINIA  (-ae),  a  small  river  in  Umbria,  rislug 
near  Spoletium,  and  falling  into  the  Tiber. 

TIRESIAS  (-ae),  a  Theban,  was  one  of  the 
most  renowned  soothsayers  in  all  antiquity. 
He  was  biind  from  his  seventh  year,  but  lived 
to  a  verv  old  age.  The  occasion  of  his  blind- 
ness and  of  his  prophetic  power  is  variously 
related.  In  the  war  of  the  Seven  against 
Thebes,  he  declared  that  Thebes  should  be 
victorious  if  Meuoeceus  would  sacrifice  him- 
self; and  during  the  war  of  the  Epigoni, 
when  the  Thebahs  had  been  defeated,  he  ad- 
vised them  to  commence  negotiations  of 
peace,  aud  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity that  would  thus  be  afforded  them  to 
take  to  flight,  lie  himself  fled  with  them 
(or,  according  to  others,  he  was  carried  to 
Delphi  as  a  captive),  but  on  his  way  he  drank 
from  the  well  of  Tilphusa,  and  died.  Even 
in  the  lower  world  Tiresias  was  believed  to 
retain  the  powers  of  perception,  while  the 
souls  of  other  mortals  were  mere  shades,  and 
there  also  he  continued  to  use  his  golden 
staff.  The  blind  seer  Tiresias  acts  so  prom- 
inent a  part  in  the  mythical  history  of  Greece, 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  event  with  which 
he  is  not  connected  in  some  way  or  other; 
and  this  introduction  of  the  seer  in  so  many 
occurrences,  separated  by  long  intervals  of 
time,  was  facilitated  by  the  belief  in  his  long 
life. 

TlRlDATES  or  TERIDATES  (-is).  (1)  The 
second  king  of  Parthia.  [Arbaoes  II.]— (2) 
King  of  Armenia,  and  brother  of  Vologeses 
I.  (Arsaces  XXIII.),  king  of  Parthia.  He 
was  made  king  of  Armenia  by  his  brother, 
but  was  driven  out  of  the  kingdom  by  Cor- 
bulo,  the  Koman  general,  and  finally  received 
the  Armenian  crown  from  Nero  at  Rome  in 
a.d.  63. 

TIRO  (-onis),  M.  TULLIUS,  the  freedman 
of  Cicero,  to  whom  he  was  an  object  of  ten- 
der affection.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
man  of  very  amiable  disposition  and  highly 
cultivated  intellect.  He  was  not  only  the 
amanuensis  of  the  orator,  and  his  assistant 
in  literary  labor,  but  was  himself  au  author 
of  no  mean  reputation,  and  notices  of  sev- 
eral works  from  his  pen  have  been  preserved 
by  ancient  writers.  After  the  death  of  Cic- 
ero, Tiro  purchased  a  farm  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Puteoli,  where  he  lived  until  he 
reached  his  100th  year.  It  is  usually  believed 
that  Tiro  was  the  inventor  of  the  art  of  short- 
hand writing  (Notae  Tironianae).  „ 

TIRYNS  (-this),  an  ancient  town  in  Argo- 
lis,  S.E.  of  Argos,  and  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient in  all  Greece,  is  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  Proetus,  the  brother  of  Acrisius,  who 
built  the  massive  walls  of  the  city  with  the 
help  of  the  Cyclopes.  Proetus  was  succeed- 
ed by  Perseus ;  and  it  was  here  that  Hercules 
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was  brought  up.  Hence  we  find  his  mother, 
Alrmena,  called  Tirynthia,  and  the  hero  him- 
self Tiryntkiut.  The  remains  of  the  city  are 
some  of  the  most  interesting  iii  all  Greece, 

and  are,  with  those  of  Mycenae,  the  most  an- 
cient specimens  of  what  is  called  Cyclopean 
architecture 


Arch  of  Tiryns. 

TTSlMENUS  (-i).  (1)  Son  of  Orestes  and 
Hermione,  was  king  of  Argos,  but  was  de- 
prived of  his  kingdom  when  the  Heraclidae 
invaded  Peloponnesus.  He  was  slain  in  a 
battle  against  the  Heraclidae. 

TISIPIIONE.    j;Ecmknidak.] 

TISSAPHERNES  (-is),  a  famous  Persian, 
who  was  appointed  satrap  of  Lower  Asia  in 
h.o.  414.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Spar- 
tans in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  but  he  did 
not  give  them  any  effectual  assistance,  since 
his  policy  was  to  exhaust  the  strength  of 
both  parties  by  the  continuance  of  the  war. 
His  plans,  however,  were  thwarted  by  the  ar- 
rival of  Cyrus  in  Asia  Minor  iu  407,  who  sup- 
plied the' Lacedaemonians  with  cordial  and 
effectual  assistance.  At  the  battle  of  Cu- 
naxa,  in  401,  Tissaphernes  was  one  of  the  4 
generals  who  commanded  the  army  of  Artax- 
erxes,  and  his  troops  were  the  only  portion 
of  the  left  wing  that  was  not  put  to  flight  by 
the  Greeks.  When  the  10,000  had  begun  their 
retreat,  Tissaphernes  promised  to  conduct 
them  home  in  safety;  but  in  the  course  of 
the  march  he  treacherously  arrested  Clear- 
chus  and  4  of  the  other  generals.  As  a  re- 
ward for  his  services,  he  was  invested  by  the 
king,  in  addition  to  his  own  satrapy,  with 
all  the  authority  which  Cyrus  had  enjoyed  in 
western  Asia.  This  led  to  a  war  with  Sparta, 
in  which  Tissaphernes  was  unsuccessful ;  on 
which  account,  as  well  as  by  the  influence  of 
Pan-satis,  the  mother  of  Cyi  ns,  he  was  put  td 
death  In  896  by  order  of  the  king. 

TITAN ES  (-urn).  (1)  The  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  Uranus  (Heaven)  and  Gaea  (Berth), 
originally  dwelt  in  heaven,  whence  they  are 
called  Uranidae.  They  were  19  in  number,  6 
sons  and  G  daughters,  namely,  Oceanus,  Coe- 
ns,  Criue,  Hyperion,  Iapetus,  Cronus,  Thia, 
Rhea, Themis.  Mnemosyne,  Phoebe,  and  Te- 
thys;  but  their  names  are  different  in  other 
accounts.  It  is  said  that  Uranus,  the  first 
ruler  of  the  world,  threw  lSs  sons,  th< 
toncheires(IIundied-Handed)— Briar, 
'ye,  and  Gyes— and  it:e  Cyclopes— Arges.Ster- 
X2 


opes,  and  Brontes— into  Tartarns.  Gaea,  in- 
dignant at  this,  persuaded  the  Titaui 
against  their  father,  and  gave  to  Cronus  (Sat- 
urn) an  adamantine  sickle,  They  did  as  their 
mother  bade  them,  with  the  exception  of 
Oceanus.  Cronus,  with  his  sickle,  un maimed 
his  father,  and  threw  the  part  into  the  sea; 
from  the  drops  of  his  blood  there  arose  the 
Erinyes  —  Alecto,  Tisiphone,  and  Megaera. 
The 'Titans  then  deposed  Uranus,  liberated 
their  brothers  who  had  been  cast  into  Tarta- 
rus, and  raised  Cronus  to  the  throne.  But 
Cronus  hurled  the  Cyclopes  back  into  Tarta- 
rus, and  married  his'  sister  Rhea.  It  having 
been  foretold  to  him  by  Gaea  and  Uranus 
that  he  should  be  dethroned  by  one  of  his 
own  children,  he  swallowed  successively  his 
children  Hestia  (Vesta).  Demeter  (Ceres), 
Hera  (Juno),  Pluto,  and  Poseidon  (Neptune). 
Rhea,  therefore,  when  she  was  pregnant  with 
Zeus  (Jupiter),  went  to  Crete,  and  gave  birth 
to  the  child  in  the  Dictaean  cave,  where  he 
was  brought  up  by  the  Curetes.  When  Zeus 
had  grown  up  he  availed  himself  of  tin;  as- 
sistance of  Thetis,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus, 
who  gave  to  Cronus  a  potion  which  caused 
him  to  bring  up  the  stone  and  the  children 
he  had  swallowed.  United  with  his  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  Zeus  now  began  the  contest 
against  Cronus  and  the  ruling  Titans.  This 
contest  (usually  called  the  Titanomachia)  was 
carried  on  in  Thessaly,  Cronus  and  the  Ti- 
tans occupying  Mount  Othrys,  aud  the  sons 
of  Cronus  Mount  Olympus.  It  lasted  10 
years,  till  at  length  Gaea  promised  victory  to 
Zeus  if  he  would  deliver  the  Cyclopes  and 
Hecatoncheires  from  Tartarus.  Zeus  accord- 
ingly slew  Cam pe,  who  guarded  the  Cyclopes, 
and  the  latter  furnished  him  with  thunder 
and  lightning.  The  Titans  then  were  over- 
come, and  hurled  down  into  a  cavity  below 
Tartarns,  and  the  Hecatoncheires  were  set  to 
guard  them.  It  must  be  observed  that  the 
flight  of  the  Titans  is  sometimes  confounded 
by  ancient  writers  with  the  fight  of  the  Gi- 
gantes. — (2)  The  name  Titans  is  also  given  to 
those  divine  or  semi-divine  beings  who  were 
descended  from  the  Titans,  such  as  Prome- 
theus, Hecate,  Latona,  Pyrrha,  and  especially 
Helios  (the  Snn)  and  Selene  (the  Moon),  as 
the  children  of  Hyperion  and  Thia,  and  even 
to  the  descendants  of  Helios,  such  as  Circe. 

TTTlREStUS  (-i :  EtammftOo  or  Xmvihi), 
a  river  of  Thessaly,  also  ca'led  Europus,  rising 
in  Mount  Titarns,  flowing  thr  ugh  the  country 
of  the  Perrhaebi,  and  falling  into  the  Pencils, 
S.E.  ofPhalanna. 

TITHONUS  (-i),  son  of  Laomedon  and  Stry- 
mo,  and  brother  of  Priam.  By  the  prayers 
of  Bos  (Aurora),  who  loved  him,  he  obtained 
from  the  gods  immortality,  hut  not  eternal 

SMHith,  in  consequence  of  which  he  complete- 
y  shrank  together  in  his  old  aire;  whence  a 
decrepit  old  man  was  proverbially  called 
Tithonus.  Eos  changed  him  into  a  cicada, 
or  Lrrasshopper. 

TTTHORIA.    [Nkon.i 

TTTH  R.\  ISTKS.  a  Persian,  who  succeeded 
Tissaphernes  in  his  satrapy,  and  put  him  to 
death  by  order  of  Artaxeries  Mnemou,  n.c 
3'J5. 
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TlTUS  FLIVIUS  SABINUS  VESPlSl- 
X.NUS  (-i),  Koman  emperor,  A.r>.  79-81,  com- 
monly  called  by  his  praenomen  TITUS,  was 
ihe  son  of  the  emperor  Vespasianns  and  his 
wife  Flavia  Domitilla.  He  was  born  on  the 
HHta  of  December,  a.i>.  40.  When  a  young 
man,  he  served  as  tribunus  militum  in  Britain 
and  in  Germany  with  great  credit.  After 
having  been  quaestor,  he  had  the  command 
of  a  legion,  and  served  under  his  father  in  the 
Jewish  wars.  Vespasian  returned  to  Italy, 
after  he  had  been  proclaimed  emperor  on  the 
1st  of  July,  a.i».  69 ;  but  Titus  remained  in 
Palestine  to  prosecute  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
during  which  he  showed  the  talents  of  a  gen- 
eral with  the  daring  of  a  soldier.  The  siege 
of  Jerusalem  was  concluded  by  the  capture 
of  the  place,  on  the  8th  of  September,  70.  Ti- 
tus returned  to  Italy  in  the  following  year  (71), 
and  triumphed  at  Home  with  his  father.  He 
also  received  the  title  of  Caesar,  and  became 
the  associate  of  Vespasian  in  the  government. 
II, s  conduct  at  this  time  gave  no  good  prom- 
ise, aud  his  attachment  to  Berenice,  the  sister 
of  Agrippa  II.,  also  made  him  unpopular;  but 
he  sent  her  away  from  Koine  after  he  became 
emperor.  Titus  succeeded  his  father  in  TO, 
and  his  government  proved  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise to  those  who  had  anticipated  a  return 
of  the  times  of  Nero.  During  nis  whole  reign 
Titus  displayed  a  sincere  desire  for  the  hap- 
piness of  the  people,  aud  he  did  all  that  he 
could  to  relieve  them  in  times  of  distress.  He 
assumed  the  office  of  Pontifez  Maximal  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  and  with  the  purpose, 
as  he  declared,  of  keeping  his  hands  free  from 
blood,  a  resolution  which  he  kept.  The  1st 
year  of  his  rei^n  is  memorable  for  the  great 
eruption  of  Vesuvius.which  desolated  a  large 
part  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  buried  with 
lava  and  ashes  the  towns  of  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii.  Titus  endeavored  to  repair  the  rav- 
ages of  this  great  eruption  ;  and  he  was  also 
at  great  care  and  expense  in  repairing  the 
damage  done  by  a  great  lire  at  Rome,  which 


lasted  3  days  and  nights.  He  completed  the 
Colosseum,  aud  erected  the  baths  which  were 
called  by  his  name.  He  died  on  the  13th  of 
September,  a.t>.  SI,  after  a  reign  of  2  years  and 
2  months  and  20  days.  He  was  in  the  41st 
year  of  his  age;  and  there  were  suspicions  that 
he  was  poisoned  by  his  brother,  Domitian. 

TlTfUS  (-i),  son  of  Gaea,  or  of  Zeus  (Jupi- 
ter) and  Elara,  the  daughter  of  Orchomenus, 
was  a  giant  in  Euboea.  Instigated  by  Hera 
(Juno),  he  attempted  to  offer  violence  to  Arte- 
mis (Diana)  when  she  passed  through  Pano- 
paeus  to  Pytho,  but  he  was  killed  by  the  ar- 
rows either  of  Artemis  or  Apollo;  according 
to  others,  Zeus  destroyed  him  with  a  flash  or 
lightning.  He  was  then  cast  into  Tartarus, 
and  there  he  lay  outstretched  on  the  ground, 
covering  9  acres,  while  2  vultures  or  2  snakes 
devoured  his  liver. 

TLEPOLEMUS  (-i),  son  of  Hercules  by 
Astyoche,  daughter  of  Phylas,  or  by  Astyda- 
mia,  daughter  of  A  my n tor.  He  was  king  of 
Argos,  but,  after  slaying  his  uncle  Llcymnius, 
he  settled  in  Rhodes.  He  joined  the  Greeks 
in  the  Trojan  war  with  9  ships,  aud  was  slain 
by  Saipedon. 

TLOS,  a  considerable  city  in  the  interior  of 
Lycia,  about  2i  miles  E.  of  the  river  Xanthus, 

TM5LUS  (-i).  (1)  God  of  Mount  Tmoltu 
in  Lydia,  is  described  as  the  husband  of  Pluto 
(or  Omphale)  and  father  of  Tan'alus,  and  is 
said  to  have  decided  the  musical  contest  be- 
tween Apollo  and  Pan.  — (2)  (Dagh),  a  cele- 
brated mountain  of  Asia  Minor,  running  E. 
and  W.  through  the  centre  of  Lydia,  and  di- 
viding the  plain  of  the  Hermus  on  the  N. 
from  that  of  the  Cayster  on  the  S. 

TOLENUS  or  TELONIUS  (-i  :  Turano),  a 
river  in  the  land  of  the  Sabines,  rising  in  the 
country  of  the  Marsi  and  Aequi,  and  falliug 
into  the  Velinus. 

TOLETUM  (-i :  Toledo),  the  capital  of  the 
Carpetani  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  situated 
on  the  river  Tagus, which  nearly  en- 
compasses the  town. 

TOLISTOBOGI,    TOLISTOBOII. 

[Gai.atia.] 

T0LOSA  (-ae :  Toulouse),  a  town 
of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Tectosages,  was  situated 
on  the  Garumna,  near  the  frontiers 
of  Aquitania.  It  was  subsequently 
made  a  Roman  colony,  and  was  sur- 
named  Palladia.  It  was  a  large  and 
wealthy  town,  and  contained  a  cele- 
brated temple,  in  which  is  said  to 
have  been  preserved  a  great  part  of 
the  booty  taken  by  Brennns  from  the 
temple  of  Delphi.  The  town  and 
temple  were  plundered  by  the  consul 
Q.  Servilins  Caepio  in  u.c.  106. 

TOLUMNIUS  (-i),LAR  (-tis),  king 
of  the  Veientes,  to  whom  Fidenae 
revolted  in  b.o.  438,  and  at  whose 
instigation  the  inhabitants  of  Fide- 
nae slew  the  4  Roman  embassadors 
who  had  been  sent  to  inquire  into 
the  reasons  of  their  recent  conduct 
In  the  war  which  followed,  Tolum- 
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nius  was  stain  in  single  combat  by  Cornelius 
Qoesns. 

TOllI  (-ornin)  or  TOMIS  (-is  :  Tomiswar  or 
Jeani  Panoola),  a  town  ot'Thrace  (subseqnent- 
ly  lfoesia),  situated  on  the  VV.  shore  of  the 
Kuxine,  and  at  a  later  time  the  capital  of Scy- 
thia  Minor.  It  is  renowned  as  the  place  of 
Ovid's  banishment. 

TOM  THIS  (-is),  a  queen  of  the  Massagetae, 
by  whom  Cyrus  was  slain  in  battle,  u.o.  52S. 

T<3R(5nE  (-os),  a  town  of  Macedonia,  in  the 
district  of  Chalcidice,  and  on  the  S.VV.  side 
of  the  peninsula  Sithonia,  from  which  the 
gulf  between  the  peninsulas  Sithonia  and 
Pallene  was  called  Siuus  Toronaicus. 

TORQUATUS  (-i),  the  name  of  a  patrician 
family  of  the  Manila  gens.— (1)  T.  Manmcs 
ImpkrioscsTokquatcs,  the  son  of  L.  Manlius 
Capitolinus  Imperiosns,  dictator  i$.o.  3(53,  was 
a  favorite  hero  of  Roman  story.  Manlius  is 
said  to  have  been  dull  of  mind  in  his  youth, 
and  was  brought  up  by  his  father  in  the  closest 
retirement  in  the  country.  In  3(51  he  served 
under  the  dictator  T.  Quintius  Pennus  in  the 
war  against  the  Gauis,  and  in  this  campaign 
earned  immortal  glory  by  slaying  in  single 
combat  a  gigantic  Gaul.  From  the  dead  body 
of  the  barbarian  he  took  the  chain  (torques) 
which  had  adorned  him,  and  placed  it  around 
his  own  neck;  and  from  this  circumstance  he 
obtained  the  surname  of  Torquatus.  He  was 
dictator  in  353,  and  again  in  349.  He  was  also 
three  times  consul,  namely,  in  347,  344,  and  in 
340.  In  the  last  of  these  years  Torquatus  and 
his  colleague,  P.  Decius  Mus,  gained  the  srreat 
victory  over  the  Latins  at  the  foot  of  Vesu- 
vius, which  established  forever  the  suprem- 
acy of  Rome  over  Latium.  Shortly  before 
the  battle,  when  the  two  armies  were  en- 
camped opposite  to  one  another,  the  consuls 
published  a  proclamation  that  no  Roman 
should  en<,'a<re  in  single  combat  with  a  Latin 
on  pain  of  death.  This  command  was  violat- 
ed by  young  Manlius,  the  consul's  son,  who 
was  in  consequence  executed  by  the  lictor  in 
presence  of  the  assembled  army.  This  severe 
sentence  rendered  Torquatus  an  object  of  de- 
testation among  the  Roman  youths  as  long 
as  he  lived  ;  and  the  recollection  of  his  severi- 
ty was  preserved  in  after  ages  by  the  expres- 
sion Manliana  imperial. — (2)  T.  Manmcs  Tor- 
qcatcs,  consul  n.c.  235,  when  he  conqnered 
the  Sardinians;  censor  in  231;  and  consul  a 
2d  time  in  224.  He  posses.-ed  the  beredit  i  -y 
sternness  and  severity  of  his  family;  and  we 
accordingly  find  him  opposing  in  the  senate 
the  ransom  of  those  Romans  who  had  been 
taken  prisoners  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Cannae. 
He  was  dictator  in  210.— (3)  L.  Mam.iis  Toi:- 
QVATD8,  consul  n.o.  G5  with  L.  Aurelins  Cotta, 
He  took  an  active  part  in  suppressing  the 
Catilinarian  conspiracy  in  68;  and  he  also 
supported  Cicero  when  he  was  banished  in 
6S.— (4)  L.  Manlius  Torquatcb,  son  of  No.  3, 
belonged  to  the  aristocratical  party,  and  ac- 
cordingly opposed  Caesar  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war  in  4!>.  He  was  praetor  In  that 
year,  and  was  stationed  at  Alba  with  6  cohorts. 
He  subsequently  joined  Pompey  to  Greece, 
and  in  the  following  year  (48)  he  had  the  com- 


mand of  Oricum  intrusted  to  him;  bnt  was 
obliged  to  surrender  both  himself  and  the 
town  to  Caesar, who,  however,  dismissed  Tor- 
quatus uninjured.  After  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia,  Torquatus  went  to  Africa,  and  upon  the 
defeat  of  his  party  in  that  country  in  40  he  at- 
tempted to  escape  to  Spain  along  with  Seipio 
and  others,  but  was  taken  prisoner  by  P.  Sir- 
tius  at  Hippo  Regius,  and  slain  together  with 
his  companions.  Torquatus  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Greek  literature,  and  is  praised 
by  Cicero,  with  whom  In  earlv  life  he  was 
closely  connected,  as  a  man  well  trained  in 
every  kind  of  learning.— (5)  A.  Mam  ius  Tor- 
quatub,  praetor  in  52,  when  he  presided  at 
the  trial  of  Milo  for  bribery.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war  he  espoused  the  side 
of  Pompey,  and  after  the  defeat  of  the  latter 
retired  to  Athens,  where  he  was  living  in  ex- 
ile in  45.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Cicero. 

TRABEA  (-ae),  Q.,  a  Roman  comic  drama- 
tist, who  occupies  the  eighth  place  in  the  can- 
on of  Volcatius  Sedigitus.  The  period  when 
he  flourished  is  uncertain,  but  he  has  been 
placed  about  u.o.  130. 

TRlCHIS  or  TRACHIN  (-inis).  (1)  Also 
called  Heraclea  Tracuiniae,  or  Hkraci.ka 
Phtiiiotidis,  or  simply  Hkraclka,  a  town  of 
Thessaly  in  the  district  Malis,  celebrated  as 
the  residence  of  Hercules  for  a  time.— (2)  A 
town  of  Phocis,  on  the  frontiers  of  Boeotia, 
and  on  the  slope  of  Mount  Helicon  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Lebadea. 

TRACHONITIS  or  TRACHON,  the  N  dis- 
trict of  Palestine  beyond  the  Jordan,  lay  be- 
tween Anti-Libanus  and  the  mountains  of 
Arabia,  and  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
territory  of  Damascus,  on  the  E.  by  Anranitis, 
on  the  S.  by  Ituraea,  and  on  the  W.  by  Gaa- 
lanitis. 

TRAJANUS  (-i),  M.  ULPIUS,  Roman  em- 
peror, A.D.  98-117,  was  born  at  Italica,  near 
Seville,  the  ISth  of  September,  52.  He  was 
trained  to  arms,  and  served  with  distinction 
in  the  East  and  in  Germany.  He  was  consul 
in  91,  and  at  the  close  of  97  he  was  adopted 
by  the  emperor  Nerva,  upon  whose  death  in 
the  following  year  Trajan  succeeded  to  the 
empire  with  the  title  of  hnperator  Caesar 
X'ri-d  Trajiunm  Augustus.  His  SCO 
was  hailed  with  joy,  and  he  did  not  disap- 
point the  expectation!  of  the  people.  At  the 
time  of  Nerva's  death,  Trajan  was  ai  Cologne, 
and  did  not  return  to  Rome  for  some  months, 
when  he  entered  it  on  foot,  accompanied  by 
his  wife  Pompeia  Plotina.  Trajan  was  em- 
ployed for  the  next  2  or  3  years  in  a  war  with 
Deeebalns, kiln;  of  the  Daci*  whom  he  defeated, 
and  compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  Trajan  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Daeieus,aiid  entered  Home 
in  triumph  (166).  In  the  following  year  (104* 
he  commenced  his  I'd  Dacian  war  against  De- 
cebalus.who,  it  is  said,  had  broken  the  treaty. 
Deeebalns  was  completely  defeated,  and  put 

an  end  to  his  life  (166).     "After  the  death  of 

Deeebalns,  Dacia  was  reduced  to  the  form  of 
a  Roman  province;  strong  forts  were  built 
in  various  places,  and  Woman  colonies  were 
planted.    On  his  return  Trajau  had  a  triumph, 
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and  he  exhibited  games  to  the  people  for  123 
days.  About  this  time  Arabia  Petraea  was 
subjected  to  the  empire  by  A.CorueliusPalma, 
the  governor  of  Syria;  and  an  Indian  em- 
bassy came  to  Rome.  In  114  Trajan  left 
Rome  to  make  war  on  the  Armenians  and 
the  Parthians.  He  spent  the  winter  of  114  at 
Antioch,  and  in  the  following  year  he  invaded 
the  Parthian  dominions.  The  most  striking 
and  brilliant  success  attended  his  arms.  Iu 
the  course  of  2  campaigns  (115-116)  he  con- 
quered the  greater  part  of  the  Parthian  em- 
pire, and  took  the  Parthian  capital  of  Ctesi- 
phon.  In  116  he  descended  the  Tigris,  and 
entered  the  Erythraean  sea  (the  Persian  Gulf). 
While  he  was  thus  engaged  the  Parthians  rose 
against  the  Romans,  but  were  again  subdued 
by  the  generals  of  Trajan.  On  his  return  to 
Ctesijihon,  Trajan  determined  to  give  the 
Pariuians  a  king,  and  pi  iced  the  diadem  on 
the  head  of  Parthamasp;  tes.     In  117  Trajan 


TRAJECTUM  (-i :  Utrecht),  a  town  of  the 
Batavi  on  the  Rhine,  called  at  a  later  time 
Trajectus  Rheni  or  Ad 
Bm  num. 

TRALLES  (-ium)  or 
TRALLIS  (-is:  Ghiu- 
zel-Himr,  Ru.,  near 
Aidin),  a  flourishing 
commercial  city  or 
Asia  Minor,  reckoned 
sometimes  to  Ionia, 
aud  sometimes  to  Ca- 
ria.  It  stood  on  a 
quadrangular  height 
at  the  S.  foot  of  Mount 
Messogis  (with  a  cita- 
del on  a  higher  point), 
on  the  banks  of  the 
little  river  Eudon,  a 
N.  tributary  of  the 
Maeander,  from  which 
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Trajan  crowning  the  Parthian  King. 


fell  ill,  and  as  his  complaint  grew  worse  he 
set  out  for  Italy.  He  lived  to  reach  Selinus 
in  Cilicia,  afterwards  called  Trajanopolis, 
where  he  died  in  August,  117,  after  a  reign 
of  19  years,  0  months,  and  15  days.  He  left 
no  children.  Trajan  was  strong  and  labori- 
ous, of  majestic  appearance,  and  simple  in  his 
mode  of  life.  Though  not  a  man  of  letters, 
he  had  a  sound  judgment,  and  felt  a  sincere 
desire  for  the  happiiiess  of  his  people.  Trajan 
constructed  several  erreat  roads  in  the  empire; 
he  built  libraries  at  Rome,  one  of  which,  called 
the  Ulpia  Bibliothcca,  is  often  mentioned ;  and 
a  theatre  in  the  Campus  Martins.  His  great 
work  was  the  Forum  Trajanum,  in  the  centre 
of  which  was  placed  the  column  of  Trajan. 


the  city  was  distant  80 
stadia  (8  geog.  miles). 
Under  the  Seleucidae 
it  bore  the  names  of 
Seleucia  and  Autio- 
chia. 

TRAPEZTj  S  (-nntis). 
(1)  (Near  Mavria),  a 
city  of  Arcadia,  on  the 
Alpheus.—  (2){Tarabo- 
san,  Trabezun,  or  Tre- 
bizond),  a  colony  of 
Si  nope,  at  almost  the 
extreme  E.  of  the  N. 
shore  of  Asia  Minor. 
After  Sinope  lost  her 
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independence,  Trapezus  belonged,  first  to 
Armenia  Minor,  and  afterwards  to  the  king- 
dom of  Pontus.      Under  the  Romans  it  was 

made  a  lice  city,  probably  by  Pompey,  and 
by  Trajan  the  capital  of  Puutus  Cappadocius. 


Hadrian  constructed  a  new  harbor;  and  the 
city  became  a  place  of  first-rate  commercial 
importance.  It  was  taken  by  the  Goths  in 
the  reign  of  Valerian  ;  but  it  had  recovered, 
and  was  in  a  nourishing  state  in  the  time  of 
Justinian,  who  repaired  its  fortifications.  In 
the  middle  ages  it  was  for  some  time  the  seat 
of  a  fragment  of  the  Greek  empire,  called  the 
empire  of  Trebizond.  It.  is  now  the  second 
commercial  port  of  the  Black  Sea,  ranking 
next  after  Odessa, 

TRASIMENUS  LACUS  (-i :  Logo  di  Pe- 
nurim),  sometimes,  but  not  correctly,  written 
THRASYMENUS,  a  lake  in  Etruria,  between 
Clusium  and  Perusia,  memorable  for  the  vic- 
tory gained  by  Hannibal  over  the  Romans 
under  Flaminius,  n.o.  217. 

TREBA  (-ae:  Trevi),  a  town  in  Latinm, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Anio,  N.E.  of  Anag- 
nia. 

TREBATIUS  TESTA.     [Testa.] 

TREBELLIUS  (-i)  POLLIO  (-onis),  one  of 
the  6  Scriptores  Historiae  Augustae,  flourished 
under  Constantine. 

TREBIA  (-ae:  Trebbia),  a  small  river  in 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  falling  into  the  Po  near 
Placeutia.  It  is  memorable  for  the  victory 
which  Hannibal  gained  over  the  Romans,  b.o. 
21S. 

TREBONlUS  (-5),  C,  played  rather  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  last  days  of  the  republic. 
He  commenced  public  life  as  a  supporter  of 
the  aristocratical  party,  but  changed  sides 
soon  afterwards,  and  in  his  tribunate  of  the 
plebs  (55)  he  proposed  the  Lex  Trebonia,  by 
which  Pompey  obtained  the  2  Spains,CrasBU8 
Svria,  and  Caesar  the  Gauls  and  Ulyricum  for 
another  period  of  5  years.  For  this  service  he 
was  rewarded  by  being  appointed  one  of  Cae- 
sar's legatee  In  Gaul.  In  48  Trebonins  was 
citv-praetor,  and  towards  the  end  of  47  suc- 
ceeded Q.  Cassius  Longinns  as  pro-praetor  in 
the  government  of  Farther  Spain.  Caesar 
raised  him  to  the  consulship  in  October,  45, 
and  promised  him  the  province  of  Asia.  In 
return  for  all  these  honors  and  favors,  Trebo- 
nins was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  con- 
spiracy to  assassinate  Caesar,  and  after  the 
murder  of  his  patron  (44)  he  went  as  procon- 
sul to  the  province  of  Asia.  In  the  following 
year  (43)  Dolabella  surprised  the  town  of 
Smyrna,  where  Trebonins  was  residing,  and 
slew  him  in  his  bed. 

TREBIrLA  (-ae).  (1)  (Tregghia),  a  town 
in  Samnium  situated  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the 
mountains  of  Cajazzo.—(2)  Mptusoa,  a  town 
of  the  Sabines,  of  uncertain  site. —(3)  Sin  r- 
na,  also  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  and  of  uncer- 
tain b1 

TRERTJS  (-1:  Sacco),  a  river  in  Latium,  aud 
a  tributary  of  the  Litis. 

TRES  TABERNAE  (-iTUm).  (P 
Hon  on  the  Via  Appia  in  Latium,  I 
Aricia  and  Fonun  Appii.    It  is  mentioned 


in  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  journey  to  Rome. 
—(2)  (Borghetto),  a  station  in  Gallia  <  is.il- 
piua,  on  the  road  from  Placeutia  to  Medio 
lanum. 

TRKVlRI  or  TREVERI  (-f.rum),  a  power* 
ful  people  in  Gallia  Belgica,who  were  faithful 
allies  of  the  Romans,  and  whose  cavalry  was 
the  best  in  all  Gaul.  The  river  Mosella* flow- 
ed through  their  territory,  which  extended 
W.-ward  from  the  Rhine  as  far  as  the  Remi. 
Their  chief  town  was  made  a  Roman  colony 
by  Augustus,  aud  was  called  Augubta  Tbevi- 
BOS1  m  (Trier  or  Treves).  It  stood  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Mosella,  and  became  under  the 
later  empire  one  of  the  most  flourishing  Ro- 
man cities  N.  of  the  Alps.  It  was  the  capital 
of  Belgica  Prima ;  and  after  the  division  of 
the  Roman  world  by  Diocletian  (a.i>.  292)  into 
4  districts  it  became  the  residence  of  the 
Caesar  who  had  the  government  of  Britain, 
Gaul,  and  Spain.  The  modern  city  still  con- 
tains many  interesting  Roman  remains. 

TRIBALLI  (-orum),  a  powerful  people  in 
Thrace,  a  branch  of  the  Getae,  dwelling  along 
the  Danube,  who  were  defeated  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  n.c.  335. 

TRIBOCCI  (-orum),  a  German  people,  set- 
tled iu  Gallia  Belgica,  between  Mount  Voge- 
sus  aud  the  Rhine,  iu  the  neighborhood  of 
Strasburg. 

TRICASSES,  TRICASlI,  or  TRICASSIXI 
(-orum),  a  people  iu  Gallia  Lngdnneusis,  E.  of 
the  Senones,  whose  chief  town  was  Augusto- 
bona,  afterwards  Tricassae  {Troyes). 

TRIC  ASTLNI  (-orum),  a  people  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  inhabiting  a  narrow  slip  of 
country  between  the  Drome  and  the  Isere. 
Their  chief  town  was  Augusta  Tricastinorum, 
or  simply  Augusta  (Aouste). 

TRICCA  (-ae),  subsequently  TRICALA 
(Tnkkala),  an  ancient  town  of  Thessaly  in  the 
district  Hestiaeotis,  situated  on  the  Lethaeus, 
N.  of  the  Peneus.  Homer  represents  it  as 
governed  by  the  sons  of  Aesculapius ;  and  it 
contained  in  later  times  a  celebrated  temple 
of  this  god. 

TRICORII  (-orum),  a  Litrurian  people  in 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  a  branch  of  the  Sallyi,  In 
the  neighborhood  ofMassiliaaud  Aquae  Sex- 
tiac. 

TRIDENTUM  (-i :  Trent,  in  Italian  Trento), 
the  capital  of  the  Tridkntini,  and  the  chief 
town  of  Rhaetia,  situated  on  the  river  A 

.  and  on  the  pass  of  the  Alps  leading 
to  Verona. 

TRIXACRIA.     [Sicii.ia.] 

TRINOBANTES  (•am),  one  of  the  most 
powerful  people  of  Britain,  inhaLitiag  the 
modern  Hs>ex. 

TETfiPAS  (-ae),son  ofPoreidon  (Neptune) 
and  Cannes,  a  daughter  of  Aeolus,  or  or 
the  Sun)  and  Rhodos,  and  the  father 
of  [phimedla  and  Erysichthon. 
sou  Erysichthon  is  calle  :.  md  his 

grand-daughter  Mestra  or  Metra,  tha  daughter 
|(  htnon,  Tr, 

TRlOPlPM  (-i:  C.  KruA,  the  promontory 
which  terminates  the  peninsula  of  Cnidtis, 
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forming  the  S.W.  headland  of  Caria  and  of 
Asia  Minor. 

TRlPHYLIA  (-ae),  the  S.  portion  of  Elis, 
lying  between  the  Alpheus  and  the  Neda,  is 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  3 
different  tribes  by  which  it  was  peopled.  Its 
chief  town  was  Pylos, 

TRIPOLIS  (-is),  properly  the  name  of  a 
confederacy  composed  of  3  cities,  or  a  district 
containing  3  cities;  but  it  is  also  applied  to 
single  cities  which  had  some  snch  relation 
to  others  a*  to  make  the  name  appropriate. 
(1)  (Kash  Ycniji),  a  city  on  the  Maeander,  12 
miles  W.  of  Hierapolis,  on  the  borders  of 
Phrygia,  Caria,  and  Lydia,  to  each  of  which 
it  is  assigned  by  different  authorities.— (2) 
(Tirebolf),  a  fortress  on  the  coast  of  Pontns, 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name  (Tireboli  Su),  90 
stadia  E.  of  the  Prom.  Zephyrium  (C.  Zefreh).— 
(3)  (.Tripoli,  Tarabulux),  ou  the  coast  of  Phoe- 
nicia, consisted  of  3  distinct  cities,  1  stadium 
(600  feet)  apart,  each  having  its  own  walls, 
but  all  united  in  a  common  constitution, 
having  one  place  of  assembly,  and  forming 
in  reality  one  cily.  They  were  colonies  of 
Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradns  respectively.  It  is 
now  a  city  of  about  15,000  inhabitants,  and  the 
capital  of  one  of  the  pashalics  of  Syria,  that 
of  Tripoli.— (4)  The  district  on  the"  N.  coast 
of  Africa  between  the  2  Syrtes,  comprising 
the  three  cities  of  Bebimta  (or  Abrotonutnj, 
Oe.i,  and  Leptis  Magna,  and  also  called  Tri- 
politana  Regio.     [Syrtioa.] 

TRIPTOLIMUSM),  sou  of  Celens,  king  of 
Eleusis,  and  Metanira  or  Polymnia.  Others 
describe  him  as  a  sou  of  king  Eleusis  by 
Cothonea,  or  of  Oceanus  and  Gaea,  or  of  Tro- 
chilus  by  an  Eleusinian  woman.  Triptole- 
mus  was  the  favorite  of  Demeter  (Ceres), 
and  the  inventor  of  the  plow  and  agricult- 
ure, and  of  civilization,  which  is  the  result 
of  it.  He  was  the  great  hero  in  the  Eleu- 
sinian  mysteries.  According  to  the  common 
legend,  he  hospitably  received  Demeter  at 
Elensis,  when  she  was  wandering  in  search 
of  her  daughter.  The  goddess,  in  return, 
wished  to  make  his  son  Demophon  immor- 
tal, and  placed  him  in  the  fire  in  order  to  de- 
stroy his  mortal  parts ;  but  Metanira  screamed 
out  at  the  sight,  and  the  child  was  consumed 
by  the  flames.  As  a  compensation  for  this 
bereavement,  the  goddess  gave  to  Triptol- 
emns  a  chariot  with  fringed  dragons  and 
seeds  of  wheat.  In  this  chariot  Triptolemns 
rode  over  the  earth,  making  man  acquaint- 
ed with  the  blessings  of  agriculture.  On  his 
return  to  Attica,  Celens  endeavored  to  kill 
him  ;  but  by  the  command  of  Demeter  he 
was  obliged  to  give  up  his  country  to  Trip- 
tolemus,  who  now  established  the  worship 
of  Demeter,  and  instituted  the  Thesmopho- 
ria.  Triptolemus  is  represented  in  works 
of  art  as  a  youthful  hero,  sometimes  with 
the  petasus,  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  dragons, 
and  holding  in  his  hand  a  sceptre  and  corn 
ears. 

TRITAEA  (-ae).  (1)  A  town  of  Phocis, 
N.W.  of  Cleonae,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Cephissus  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Locris.— 


(2)  One  of  the  12  cities  of  Achat*.  120  stadia 
E.  of  Pharae  and  near  the  frontiers  of  Ar- 
cadia. 

TRITO  (-its),  or  TRlTOGfiNlA  (-ae),  a  sur- 
name of  Athena  (Minerva),  derived  by  some 
from  lake  Tritonis  in  Libya,  by  others  from 
the  stream  Triton  near  Alalcomenae  in  Boe- 
otia  ;  and  by  the  grammarians  from  rpcrw, 
which,  in  the  dialect  of  the  Alhamanians,  is 
said  to  signify  "  head." 

TRI  TON  (-onis),  son  of  Poseidon  (Neptune) 
and  Amphitrite  (or  Celaeno),  who  dwelt  with 
his  father  and  mother  in  a  golden  palace  in 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or,  according  to  Ho- 
mer, at  Agae.  Later  writers  describe  him  as 
riding  over  the  sea  on  sea-horses  or  other 
monsters.  Sometimes  we  And  mention  of 
Tritons  in  the  plural.     Their  appearance  is 


Triton.    (From  a  Roman  lamp.) 

variously  described,  though  they  are  always 
conceived  as  having  the  human  figure  in  ihe 
upper  part  of  their  bodies,  and  that  of  a  fish 
in  the  lower  part.  The  chief  characteristic 
of  Tritons  in  poetry  as  well  as  in  works  of 
art  is  a  trumpet  made  out  of  a  shell  (concha), 
which  the  Tritons  blow  at  the  command  of 
Poseidou,  to  soothe  the  restless  waves  of  the 
sea. 

TRITON  (-onis)  FL.,  TRITONIS  (-is),  or 
TRlTONlTIS  PALUS,  a  river  and  lake  on 
the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Libya,  which  are 
mentioned  in  several  old  Greek  legends,  es- 
pecially in  the  mythology  of  Athena  (Miner- 
va), whom  one  accouut  represented  as  born 
on  the  lake  Tritonis.  The  lake  is  undoubt- 
edly the  great  salt  lake  in  the  S.  of  Tunis 
called  El-Sibkah.  Some  of  the  ancient  writ- 
ers gave  altogether  a  different  locality  to  the 
legend,  and  identify  the  Triton  with  the  river 
usually  called  Latuon  in  Cyrenaica. 

TRIVICUM  (-i :  Trivico),  a  small  town  in 
Samnium,  situated  among  the  mountains  sep- 
arating Samninm  from  Apulia. 

TROAS  (-adis :  Chan),  the  territorv  of  Ilium 
or  Troy,  formed  the  N.W.  part  of  Mysia.  It 
was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Aegaean  sea, 
from  Prom.  Lectum  to  Prom.  Sigeum,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Hellespont  j  on  the  N.W.  by 
the  Hellespont,  as  far  as  the  river  Rhodius, 
below  Abydus;  on  the  N.E.  and  E.  by  the 
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mountains  which  border  the  valley  of  the 
Rhodina,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  N.  coast  of  the 

fjulf  of  Adramyttiiini  along  the  S.  foot  of  Ida  ; 
mt  00  the  N.E.  and  E.  the  boundary  is  some- 
times extended  so  far  as  to  include  the  whole 
coast  of  the  Hellespont  and  part  of  the  Pro- 
pontis,  and  the  country  as  far  as  the  river 
Granicus,  thus  embracing  the  district  of  Dar- 
dania,  and  somewhat  more.  The  Troad  is 
for  the  most  part  mountainous,  being  inter- 
sected by  Mount  Ida  and  its  branches:  the 
largest  plain  is  that  in  which  Troy  stood. 
The  chief  rivers  were  the  Satnois  on  the  S., 
the  Ruomus  on  the  N.,  and  the  Soamanper 
and  Simois  in  the  centre.  These  2  rivers,  so 
renowned  in  the  legends  of  the  Trojan  war, 
flow  from  2  different  points  in  the  chain  of 
Mount  Ida,  and  unite  fa  the  plain  of  Troy, 
through  which  the  united  stream  flows  N.  W., 
and  falls  into  the  Hellespont  E.  of  the  prom- 
ontory of  Si^eum.  The  precise  locality  of 
the  city  of  Troy,  or,  according  to  its  genuine 
Greek  name,  Ilium,  is  the  subject  of  much 
dispute.  The  most  probable  opinion  seems 
to  be  that  which  places  the  original  city  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  plain,  on  a  moderate  el- 
evation, at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida,  and  its  cit- 
adel (called  Pergama,  iK'p-ya/ua)  on  a  loftier 
height,  almost  separated  from  the  city  by  a 
ravine,  and  nearly  surrounded  by  the  Sca- 
mauder.    This  city  seems  never  to  have  been 


ter,  who  married  Dardanus.  [Dakhama.] 
From  this  Teucer  the  people  were  call* 
cri.  Dardanus  had  2  sons,  llus  and  Erich- 
thouius;  and  the  latter  was  the  father  of 
Tros,  from  whom  the  country  and  people  de- 
rived the  names  of  TroM  and  Troiis.  Tro* 
was  the  father  of  llus,  who  founded  the  city, 
Which  was  called  after  him  Ilium,  and  also, 
after  his  father,  Tboja.  The  next  king  was 
Laomedon,  and  after  him  Priam.  (.Puiami  *.  ] 
In  his  reign  the  city  was  taken  and  destroyed 
by  the  confederated  Greeks,  after  a  10  years* 
siege.  The  chronologers  assigned  different 
dates  for  the  capture  of  Troy ;  the  calculation 
most  generally  accepted  placed  it  in  b.o. 
1184. 

TROCMI  or  -IL     [Galatia.] 

TROES.     [Troab.] 

TROEZEN  (-enis :  Dhamala),  the  capital  of 
Tkoi/.kma,  a  district  in  the  S.E.  of  Argolis, 
on  the  Saronic  gulf,  and  opposite  the  island 
of  Aegina.  The  town  was  situated  at  some 
little  "distance  from  the  coast,  on  which  it 
possessed  a  harbor  called  Pogon,  opposite 
the  island  of  Calauria.  Troezen  was  a  very 
ancient  city,  and  is  said  to  have  been  origi- 
nally called  Poseidonia,  on  account  of  its 
worship  of  Poseidon  (Neptune).  It  received 
the  name  of  Troezen  from  Troezen,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Pelops;   and  it  is  celebrated  in. 


The  Plain  of  Troy. 


restored  after  its  destruction  by  th'->  Greeks. 
The  Aeolian  colonists  subsequently  built  a 
new  city,  on  the  site,  as  they  doubtless  be- 
lieved, of  the  old  one,  but  really  mr«rh  lower 
down  the  plain  ;  and  this  citv  is  the  Troja, 
or  Ilium  Vxtdb,  <>f  most  of  the  ancient  writ- 
ers. After  the  time  of  Alexander  this  city 
declined,  and  a  new  one  was  built  still  far- 
ther clown  the  plain,  below  the  confluence  of 
the  Simois  and  Scamander,  and  near  the  Hel- 
lespont, and  this  was  called  Iudu  Novim. 
The  mythical  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
kingdom  of  Troy  is  briefly  as  follows:  Tra- 
cer, the  first,  king  in  the  Troad,  had  a  dangh- 


mythology  as  the  place  where  Pitthens,  the 
maternal  grandfather  of  Theseus,  lived,  and 
where  Theseus  himself  was  born.  In  the 
historical  period  it  was  a  city  of  some  im- 
portance. 

TKOGILIAE  (-arum).  3  small  islands,  ly- 
Ing  off  the  promontory  of  Trogflfom. 

TROGI.OTrFTAE  (arum:  i.e.  dueller*  in 
emus),  the  name  applied  by  the  i 

raphers  to  various  uncivilized   peop] 
had  no  abodes  but  raves,  especially   to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  W.  coast  of  the  K 
along  the  shores  of  Upp<-r  Egypt  »nd  AethV 
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opia.  There  were  also  Troglodytae  iu  Mo- 
esia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 

TROGUS,  POMPEIUS.     [Jcstincs.] 

TROILIUM.     [Trossulcm.] 

TROILUS  (-i),  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
or,  according  to  others,  son  of  Apollo.  He 
fell  by  the  hands  of  Achilles. 

TROJA  (-ae),  the  name  of  the  city  of 
Troy  or  Ilium,  also  applied  to  the  country. 
[Troas.] 

TROPHONIUS  (-i),  son  of  Erginus,  king 
of  Orchomenus,  and  brother  of  Agamedes. 
He  and  his  brother  built  the  temple  at  Del- 

6 hi,  and  the  treasury  of  king  Hyrieus  in 
;oeotia.  [Ag  am  roes.]  Trophonius  after 
his  death  was  worshiped  as  a  hero,  and 
had  a  celebrated  oracle  in  a  cave  near  Leb- 
adea,  in  Boeotia.  (See  Diet,  of  Antiq.%  art. 
Oraculum.) 

TROS  (-Gis),  sou  of  Erichthonius  and  As- 
tyoche,  and  grandson  of  Dardanus.  He  was 
married  to  Callirrhoo,  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  Ilus,  Assaracus,  and  Ganynu"-- 
des,  and  was  king  of  Phrygia.  The  country 
and  people  of  Troy  derived  their  name  from 
him.  He  gave  up  his  sou  Ganymedes  to 
Zeus  (Jupiter)  for  a  present  of  horses.  [Gan- 
ymedes.] 

TROSSULUM  (-i:  Trosso),  a  town  in  Etru- 
ria,  9  miles  from  Volsinii,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  takeu  by  some  Roman  equites, 
without  the  aid  of  foot-soldiers ;  whence  the 
Roman  equites  obtained  the  name  of  Tros- 
suli. 

TRUENTUM  (-i),  a  town  of  Picenum,  on 
the  river  Truentus  or  Truentiuus  (Tronto). 

TRUTULENSIS  PORTUS,  a  harbor  on  the 
N.E.  coast  of  Britain,  near  the  estuary  Taus 
(Tay). 

TUBERO  (-fmis),  AELlUS.  (1)  Q.,  son-in- 
law  of  L.  Aemilius  Paulus,  served  under  the 
latter  in  his  war  against  Perseus,  king  of 
Macedonia.  —  (2)  Q.,  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  a  pi%>il  of  Panaetius,  .ind  is  called  the 
Stoic  He  had  a  reputation  for  talent  and 
legal  knowledge.  He  was  praetor  in  123,  and 
consul  suffectus  in  118.  He  was  an  opponent 
of  Tib.  Gracchus,  as  well  as  of  C.  Gracchus, 
and  delivered  some  speeches  against  the  lat- 
ter, 123.  Tubero  is  one  of  the  speakers,  i  i 
Cicero's  dialogue  De  Republica.—{3)  L.,an  in- 
timate friend  of  Cicero.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war,  Tubero  espoused  the  party 
of  Pompey,  under  whom  he  served  in  Greece. 
He  was  afterwards  pardoned  by  Caesar,  and 
returned  with  his  son  Quintus  to  Rome. 
Tubero  cultivated  literature  and  phi1osoph}\ 
—(4)  Q.,  son  of  the  preceding,  obtained  con- 
siderable reputation  as  a  jurist,  and  is  often 
quoted  in  the  Digest. 

TUCCA  (-ae),  PLOTIUS,  a  friend  of  Horace 
and  Virgil,  to  whom  and  Varius  the  latter  be- 
queathed his  unfinished  works. 

TUDER  (-eiis :  Todi),  an  ancient  town  of 
Umbria,  situated  on  a  hill  near  the  Tiber, 
and  on  the  road  from  Mcvania  to  Rome. 

TULLIA  (-ae),  the  name  of  the  2  daughters 
of  Servius  Tullius,  the  6th  king  of  Rome. 


TULLIA  (-ae),  frequently  called  by  the  di. 
miuutive  TULLlOLA,  was  the  daughter  of 
M.  Cicero  and  Terentia,  and  was  probably 
born  jt.o.  T9  or  78.  She  was  betrothed  in  6*7 
to  C.  Calpurnius  Piso  Frugi,  whom  she  mar- 
ried in  63,  during  the  consulship  of  her  fa- 
ther. During  Cicero's  banishment  Tullia  lost 
her  first  husband.  She  was  married  again  in 
56  to  Furius  Crassipes,  a  young  man  of  rank 
and  large  property  ;  but  she  did  not  live  with 
him  long,  though  the  time  and  the  reason  of 
her  divorce  are  alike  unknown.  In  50  she 
was  married  to  her  3d  husband,  P.  Cornelius 
Dolabella,  who  was  a  thorough  profligate. 
The  marriage  took  place  during  Cicero's  ab- 
sence in  Cilicia,  and,  as  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated, was  not  a  happy  one.  In  46  a  di- 
vorce took  place  by  mutual  consent.  At  the 
beginning  of  45  Tullia  was  delivered  of  a  son, 
her  2d  child  by  Dolabella.  As  soon  as  she 
was  sufficiently  recovered  to  bear  the  fa- 
tigues of  a  journey,  she  accompanied  her  fa- 
ther to  Tusculum,  but  she  died  there  in  Feb- 
ruary. 

TULLIANUM  (-i),  a  dismal  subterranean 
dungeon,  added  by  Servius  Tullius  to  the  Car- 
eer Mamertinus.  It  now  serves  as  a  chapel 
to  a  small  church  built  on  the  spot,  called  S. 
Pietro  iu  Carcere. 

TULLIUS  CICERO.     [Cicero.-] 

TULLIUS,  SERVIUS  (-i),  the  6th  king  of 
Rome.  The  account  of  the  early  life  and 
death  of  Servius  Tullius  is  full  of  marvels, 
and  can  not  be  regarded  as  possessing  any 
title  to  a  real  historical  narrative.  His  moth- 
er, Ocrisia,  was  one  of  the  captives  takeu  at 
Corniculum,  and  became  a  female  slave  of 
Tanaquil,  the  wife  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  He 
was  born  in  the  king's  palace,  and  notwith- 
standing his  servile  origin  was  brought  up 
as  the  king's  son,  since  Tanaquil  by  her  pow- 
ers of  divination  had  foreseen  the" greatness 
of  the  child  ;  and  Tarquinius  placed  such  con- 
fidence in  him  that  he  gave  him  his  daughter 
in  marriage,  and  intrusted  him  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  government.  The  sons  of  Ancus 
Marcius,  fearing  lest  he  should  deprive  them 
of  the  throne  which  they  claimed  as  their  in- 
heritance, procured  the  assassination  of  Tar- 
quinius [Tarquinius]  ;  but  Tanaquil,  by  a 
stratagem,  preserved  the  royal  power  for  Ser- 
vius. Three  important  events  are  assigned 
to  his  reign  by  universal  tradition.  First,  he 
crave  a  new  constitution  to  the  Roman  state. 
The  two  main  objects  of  this  constitution 
were  to  give  the  plebs  political  independence, 
and  to  assign  to  property  that  influence  in 
the  state  which  had  previously  belonged  to 
birth  exclusively.  [For  details,  see  Diet,  of 
Antiq.,  art.  Comitia.]  Secondly,  he  extended 
the  pomoerium,  or  hallowed  boundary  of  the 
city,  and  completed  the  city  by  incorporating 
with  it  the  Qnirinal,  Viminal,  and  Esqniline 
hills.  [Roma.]  Thirdly,  he  established  an 
important  alliance  with  the  Latins,  by  which 
Rome  and  the  cities  of  Latium  became  the 
members  of  one  great  league.  By  his  new 
constitution  Servius  incurred  the  hostility  of 
the  patricians,  who  conspired  with  L.  Tar- 
quinius to  deprive  him  of  his  life  and  of  his 
throne.    According  to  the  legend,  Tullia,  oue 
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of  the  daughters  of  Servius,  an  ambitious 
Woman,  who  bad  pared  the  way  for  her  mar- 
riage with  L.Tarquinius  by  the  murder  of  her 
former  husband,  Aruns,  and  of  her  lister,  the 
former  wife  of  Tarquinius,  was  one  of  the 
prime  movers  in  this  conspiracy.  At  her  in- 
stigation Tarquinius  entered  the  forum  ar- 
rayed in  the  kingly  robes,  seated  himself  in 
the  royal  chair  in  the  senate-house,  and  or- 
dered the  senators  to  be  summoned  to  him 
as  their  king.  At  the  first  news  of  the  com- 
motion, Servius  hastened  to  the  senate-house, 
and,  standing  at  the  doorway,  ordered  Tar- 
quinius to  come  down  from  the  throne.  Tar- 
quinius sprang  forward,  seized  the  old  man, 
and  flung  him  down  the  stone  steps.  Cov- 
ered with  blood,  the  king  was  hastening 
home  ;  but,  before  he  reached  it,  he  was  over- 
taken by  the  servants  of  Tarquinius  and  mur- 
dered. Tullia  drove  to  the  senate-house,  and 
greeted  her  husband  as  king  ;  but  her  trans- 
ports of  joy  struck  even  him  with  horror. 
He  bade  her  go  home ;  and  as  she  was  re- 
turning, her  charioteer  pulled  up  and  pointed 
out  the  corpse  of  her  father  lying  in  his  blood 
across  the  road.  She  commanded  him  to 
drive  on  ;  the  blood  of  her  father  spirted  over 
the  carriage  and  on  her  dress;  and  from  that 
day  forward  the  street  bore  the  name  of  the 
Viam  Sceleratus,  or  Wicked  Street.  Servius 
had  reigned  44  years.  His  memory  was  long 
cherished  by  the  plebeians. 

TULLIUS  TIRO.     [Tiuo.] 

TULLUS  noSTTLiUS  (-i),  3d  king  of 
Rome,  is  said  to  have  been  the  grandson  of 
Hostus  Hostilius,  who  fell  in  battle  against 
the  Sabines  in  the  reign  of  Romulus.  His 
legend  ran  as  follows:  Tullus  Hostilius  de- 
parted from  the  peaceful  ways  of  Numa,  and 
aspired  to  the  martial  renown  of  Romulus. 
He  made  Alba  acknowledge  Rome's  suprem- 
acy in  the  war  wherein  the  3  Roman  broth- 
ers, the  Horatii,  fought  with  the  3  Alban 
brother*,  the  Curiatii,  at  the  Fossa  Cluilia. 
Next  he  warred  with  Fidenae  and  with  Veii, 
?nd  being  straitly  pressed  by  their  joint 
hosts,  he  vowed  temples  to  Pallor  and  Pavor 
—Paleness  and  Panic.  And  after  the  fight 
was  won,  he  tore  asunder  with  chariots  Met- 
tius  Fufetius,  the  king  or  dictator  of  Alba, 
because  he  had  desired  to  betray  Rome ;  and 
he  utterly  destroyed  Alba,  •paring  only  the 
temples  of  the  gods,  and  bringing  the  Alban 

Seople  to  Rome,  where  he  gave  them  the 
aelian  hill  to  dwell  on.  Then  he  turned 
himself  to  war  with  the  Sabines;  and  being 
again  straitened  in  fight  in  a  wood  called  the 
Wicked  Wood,  he  vowed  a  yearly  festival  to 
Saturn  and  Ops,  and  to  double  the  number 
of  the  Salii,  or  priests  of  Mamers.  And  when, 
by  their  help,  he  had  vanquished  the  Sabines, 
he  performed  his  vow,  and  its  records  were 
the  feasts  Saturnalia  and  Opalia.  In  his  old 
ageTallas  grew  weary  of  warring;  and  when 
a  pestilence  struck  him  and  his  people,  and 
a  shower  ofbornine  stones  fell  from  heaven 
on  Mount  Alba,  and  a  voice  as  of  the  Alban 

fodfl  came  forth  from  the  solitary  temple  of 
npiter  on  its  summit,  he  remembered  the 
peaceful  and  happy  days  of  Numa,  and  sought 
to  win  the  favor  of  the  gods,  as  Numa  had 


done,  by  prayer  and  divination.    But  the  gods 

heeded  neither  his  prayers  nor  Ids  charm*, 
and  when  he  would  inquire  of  Jupiter  Elic- 
his,  Jupiter  was  wroth,  and  smote  Tullus  and 
his  whole  house  with  fire.  Perhaps  the  only 
historical  fact  embodied  in  the  legend  of 
Tullus  is  the  ruin  of  Alba. 

TtTNES  or  TUNIS  (-is:  Tunis),  a  strongly 
fortified  city  of  N.  Africa,  stood  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Carthaginian  gulf,  10  miles  S.W. 
of  Carthage,  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river 
Catada. 

TUNGRI  (-orum),  a  German  people,  who 
crossed  the  Rhine,  and  settled  in  Gaul  in  the 
country  formerly  occupied  by  the  Aduatici 
and  the  Eburones.  Their  chief  town  was 
called  Tcngri  or  Apuaoa  Tonobobcm  (Tan- 
gem). 

TURDETlNI  (-orum),  the  most  numerous 
people  in  Hispania  Baetica,  dwelt  in  the  S. 
of  the  province,  on  both  banks  of  the  Baetis, 
as  far  asLusitania. 

TURDULI  (-f>rum),  a  people  in  Hispania 
Baetica,  situated  to  the  E.  and  S.  of  the  Tur- 
detani,  with  whom  they  were  closely  con- 
nected. 

TfjRlA  (-ae)  or  TURIUM  (-i :  Guadalaviar), 
a  river  on  the  E.  coast  of  Spain,  flowing  into 
the  sea  at  Valentia,  memorable  for  the  bat- 
tle fought  on  its  banks  between  Pompey  and 
Sertorius. 

TURNUS  (-i).  (1)  Son  of  Dannus  and  Ve- 
nilia,  and  king  of  the  Rutnli  at  the  time  of 
the  arrival  of  Aeueas  in  Italy.  He  was  a 
brother  of  Juturna,  and  related  to  Amata, 
the  wife  of  king  Latinns;  and  he  fought 
against  Aeneas  because  Latinus  had  given 
to  the  Trojan  hero  his  daughter  Lavinia,  who 
had  been  previously  promised  to  Turuus. 
He  appears  in  the  Aencid  as  a  brave  warrior; 
but  in  the  end  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  Aeneas. 
—(2)  A  Roman  satiric  poet,  was  a  native  of 
Aurunca,  and  lived  uuder  Vespasian  and  Do- 
mitian. 

TURNUS  HERD5NIUS.    [Hkrdonius,] 

TURONES  (-urn),  TURONI,  or  TfJRONII 
(-orum),  a  people  in  the  interior  of  Gallia 
Liigduneusis,  between  the  Anlerci,  Andes, 
and  Pictones.  Their  chief  town  waa  Cak- 
SARonr/NUM,  subsequently  Tcboni  (Tours),  on 
the  Liger  (Loire). 

TURRIS  HANNIRXLIS  (-is:  Bnurj  Salek- 
tnh,  Ru.),  a  castle  on  the  coast  of  Byzacena, 
between  Thapsus  and  Acholla,  belonging  to 
Hannibal,  who  embarked  here  when  ne  fled 
to  Antiochus  the  Great. 

TURRIS  STRAT5NIS.  [Caesarea.No.3.] 

TUSCI,  TUSClA.     [Etruria.] 

TUSCfJXUM  (-i:  nr.  Frasrati,  Rn.),  an  an- 
cient town  of  Latinm,  situated  about  10  miles 
S.E.  of  Rome,  on  a  lofty  summit  of  the  mount- 
ains, which  are  called  after  the  town.Tusoix- 
lani  Montis.  It  is  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  Telegonus,  the  son  of  Ulysses:  and  it 
was  always  one  of  the  moat  important  of  the 
Latin  towns.  CatO  the  < 'elisor  was  a  native 
of  Tusculum.  Its  proximity  to  Rome. 
lubrity,  and  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  made 
it  a  favorite  residence  of  the  Roman  nobles 
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during  the  summer.  Cicero,  amon?  other?, 
had  a  favorite  villa  at  this  place,  which  he 
frequently  mentions  under  the  name  of  Tcs- 

".ULUM. 

TTjTlClNUS  (-i),  a  Roman  poet,  and  a 
friend  of  Ovid. 

TYANA  (-Oram  :  Kiz  Himr,"R\\.),  a  city  of 
Asia  Minor,  stood  in  the  S.  of  Cappadocia,  at 
the  N.  foot  of  Mount  Taurus.  Tyana  was  the 
native  placeof  Apollonius,  the  supposed  work- 
er of  miracles.  The  S.  district  of  Cappadocia, 
in  which  the  city  stood,  was  called  Tyauitis. 

TT'CHE.       (1)  FoRTUNA.— (2)  SyRACCBAK. 

TYDEUS  (-eos,  oi,  or  ei),  son  of  Oeneus,  king 
of  Calydon,  and  Periboea.  He  was  obliged 
to  leave  Calydon  in  consequence  of  some  mur- 
der which  he  had  committed,  but  which  is 
differently  described  by  different  authors.  He 
fled  to  Adrastns  at  Argos,  who  purified  him 
from  the  murder,  and  gave  him  his  daughter 
Delpyle  in  marriage,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Diomedes,  who  is  hence  frequently 
called  Tydidf.b.  He  accompanied  Adrastns 
in  the  expedition  against  Thebes,  where  he 
was  wounded  by  Melanippns,  who,  however, 
was  slain  by  him.  When  Tydeus  lay  on  the 
ground  wounded,  Athena  (Minerva)  appeared 
to  him  with  a  remedy  which  she  had  received 
from  Zeus  (Jnpiter),"aud  which  was  to  make 
him  immortal.  This,  however, was  prevented 
by  a  stratagem  of  Amphiaraus,  who  hated 
Tydeus,  for  he  cut  off  the  hes.J  of  Melanippus, 
and  brought  it  to  Tydeus,  who  divided  it  and 
ate  the  brain,  or  devoured  some  of  the  flesh. 
Athena,  seeing  this,  shuddered,  and  left  Ty- 
deus to  his  fate,  who  consequently  died,  aud 
was  buried  by  Macon. 

TYMPHAEI  (-iirum),  a  people  of  Epirus, 
on  the  borders  of  Thessaly,  so  called  from 
Mount  Tymviie.  Their  country  was  called 
Tympiiaka. 

TYMPHRESTUS  (-i:  Elladha),  a  mountain 
in  Thessaly,  in  the  country  of  the  Dryopes, 
in  which  the  river  SperchC-us  rises. 

TYNDAREUS  (-ei:  notTYNOARUs),  was  the 
eon  of  Perieres  and  Cior^ophone,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  son  of  Oebalus,  by  the  nymph 
Batia  or  by  Gorgophone.  Tyndareus  and  his 
brother  Icarius  were  expelled  by  their  step- 
brother Uippoeoou  and  his  sons;  whereupon 
Tyndareus  tied  to  Thestius  in  Aetolia,  and 
assisted  him  in  his  wars  against  his  neighbors. 
In  AetoliaTyndarens  married  Leda, thedautrh- 
ter  of  Thestius,  and  was  afterwards  restored 
to  Sparta  by  Hercules.  By  Leda,  Tyndareus 
became  the  father  of  Timandra,  Clytaemues- 
tra,  and  Philopoe.  One  night  Leda  was  em- 
braced both  by  Zens  (Jupiter)  and  Tyndareus, 
and  the  result  was  the  birth  of  Pollux  and 
Helena,  the  children  of  Zens,  and  of  Castor 
and  Clytaemnestra,  the  children  ofTyndareus. 
The  patronymic  Tynbarioae  is  frequently 
given  to  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  the  female 
patronymic  Tynparis  to  Helen  and  Clytaem- 
nestra. When  Castor  and  Pollux  had  been 
received  among  the  immortals,  Tyndareus  in- 
vited Menelaus  to  come  to  Sparta,  and  sur- 
rendered his  kingdom  to  him. 

TYNDARIS  (-idis)  or  TYNDARIUM  (-i : 
findare),  a  town  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  a 


little  W.  of  Messana,  founded  by  the  elder 
Diouysius,  n.o.  396. 

TYPHON  (-onis)  or  TYPHOEUS  (-©86a, 
oii,  or  Bel),  a  monster  of  the  primitive  world, 
is  described  sometimes  as  a  destructive  hurri- 


g  giant, 
d  in  the 


cane,  and  sometimes  as  a  nre-breaihiiu 
According  to  Homer,  he  was  concealed 
earth  in  the  country  of  the  Arimi,  which  was 
lashed  by  Zeus  (Jupiter)  with  flashes  of  light- 
ning. In  Hesiod,  Typhaon  and  Typhoeu.-  are 
2  distinct  beings.  Typhaon  's  represented  as 
B  son  of  Typhoens,  and  a  fearful  hurricane, 
and  as  having  become  by  Echidna  the  father 
of  the  dog  Orthus,  Cerberus,  the  Leinaeau 
hydra,Chimaera,andtheSphynx.  Typhoens, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  called  the  youngest  son 
of  Tartarus  and  Gaea,  or  of  Hera  "(Juno)  alone, 
because  she  was  indignant  at  Zens  having 
given  birth  to  Athena^  (Minerva).  He  is  de- 
scribed as  a  monster  with  100  heads,  fearful 
eyes,  and  terrible  voices ;  he  wanted  to  ac- 
quire the  sovereignty  of  gods  and  men,  but, 
after  a  fearful  struggle,  was  subdued  by  Zeus 
with  a  thunderbolt.  He  begot  the  winds, 
whence  he  is  also  called  the  father  of  the 
Harpies;  but  the  beneficent  winds  Notus, 
Boreas,  Argestes,  and  Zephyrus,  were  not  his 
BODS.  He  was  buried  in  Tartarus, underMount 
Aetna,  the  workshop  of  Hephaestus  (Vulcan), 
which  is  hence  called  by  the  poets  Typhois 
Aetna. 

TYRANNlON  (-onis).  (1)  A  Greek  gram- 
marian, a  native  of  Amisus  In  Pontus,  was 
taken  captive  by  Lucullus,  aud  carried  to 
Rome,  b.o.  72.  He  was  given  by  Lucullus 
to  Murena,  who  manumitted  him.  At  Rome 
Tyrannion  occupied  himself  in  teaching.  He 
was  also  employed  in  arranging  the  library 
of  Apellicon,  which  Sulla  brought  to  Rome, 
and  which  contained  the  writings  of  Aristotle, 
Cicero  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  his  learn- 
ing and  ability.— (2)  A  native  of  Phoenicia, 
the  son  of  Artemidorus,  and  a  disciple  of  the 
preceding. 

TYRAS  (-ae:  Dniester),  subsequently  called 
Danastris,  a  river  in  European  Sarmatia, 
forming  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  the 
boundary  between  Dacia  and  Sarmatia,  and 
tilling  into  the  Pontus  Euxinus  N.  of  the 
Danube. 

TYRIAEUM  (-i :  Ilahun),  a  city  of  Lyca- 
onia,  20  parasangs  W.  of  Iconium. 

TYRO  (-us),  daughter  of  Salmonens  and 
Alcidice.  She  was  the  wife  of  Cretheus,  and 
beloved  by  the  river-god  Enipeus  in  Thessaly, 
in  whose  form  Poseidon  (Neptune)  appeared 
to  her,  and  became  by  her  the  father  of  Pelias 
and  Neleus.  By  Cretheus  she  was  the  mother 
of  Aeson,  Pheres,  and  Amythaon. 

TYRRHENI,  TYRRHENlA.     [Etruria.] 

TYRRHENUM  MARE.     [Etruria.] 

TYRRHENUS  (-i),  sou  of  the  Lydian  king 
Atys  and  Callithea,  and  brothe.'  of  Lydns,  is 
said  to  have  led  a  Pelasgian  colony  from  Lyoi? 
into  Italy,  into  the  country  of  the  Umbrians, 
and  to  have  given  to  the  colonists  his  r.ame. 
Others  call  Tyrrhenus  a  son  of  Hercules  by 
Omphale,  or  of  Telephus  and  Hiera,  and  a 
brother  of  Tarchon.  The  name  Tarchon  seems 
to  be  only  another  form  of  Tyrrheuus. 
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TYKRIIEUS  (-ei),  a  shepherd  of  king  La- 
tiuus. 

TYRTAEU8  (-i),  son  of  Archembrotus,  of 
Aphidnae  in  Attica.  According  to  the  older 
tradition,  the  Spartans  during  the  2d  Mes- 
aenian  war  were  commanded  by  an  oracle  to 
take  a  loader  from  among  the  Athenians,  and 
thus  to  conquer  theirenemies, whereupon  they 
chose  Tyrtaeoa.  Later  writers  embellish  the 
3tory,  and  represent  Tyrtaeus  as  a  lame  school- 
master, of  low  family  and  reputation,  whom 
the  Athenians,  when  applied  to  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians, purposely  sent  as  the  most  inef- 
ficient leader  they  could  select,  being  unwill- 
ing to  assist  the  Lacedaemonians  in  extend- 
ing their  dominion  in  the  Peloponnesus,  but 
little  thinking  that  the  poetry  of  Tyrtaeus 
would  achieve  that  victory  which  his  physical 
constitution  seemed  to  forbid  his  aspiring  to. 
The  poems  of  Tyrtaeus  exercised  an  impor- 
tant influence  upon  the  Spartans,  composing 
their  dissensions  at  home,  and  animating 
their  courage  in  the  field,  in  their  conflict 
with  the  Messeniaus.  He  must  have  flour- 
ished down  to  B.c.  C6S,  which  was  the  last 
year  of  the  2d  Messeuiau  war. 

T  VHUS  (-i:  Aram.  Tura:  O.  T.  Tsor:  Sur, 
Ru.),  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  famous 


cities  of  the  ancient  world,  stood  on  the  coast 
of  Phoenice,  about  20  miles  8.  of  Sidon.  It 
was  a  colony  of  the  Sidonians,  and  i«  there- 
fore called  in  Scripture  "the  daughter  of  Si- 
don."  In  the  time  of  Solomon,  we  And  its 
king,  Hiram,  who  was  also  kirn;  of  Sidon,  in 
close  alliance  with  the  Hebrew  monarch. 
The  Assyrian  king  Shalmaneser  laid  si< 
Tyre  for  5  years,  but  witlu  ut  success.  Il  waf 
again  besieged  for  18  years  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar. At  the  period  when  the  (ireeks  began 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  city,  its  fid 
site  had  been  abandoned,  an,  a  new  city 
erected  on  a  small  island  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  shore.  In  b.g.  322  the  J Vrians  re- 
fused to  open  their  gates  to  Alexander,  who 
laid  siege  to  the  city  "fori  months,  and  united 
the  island  on  which  it  stood  to  the  mainland 
by  a  mole  constructed  chiefly  of  the  ruins  of 
Old  Tyre.  This  mole  has  ever  since  formed 
a  permanent  connection  between  the  island 
and  the  mainland.  After  its  capture  aud  sack 
by  Alexander,  Tyre  never  regained  its  former 
consequence,  and  its  commerce  was  for  the 
most  part  transferred  to  Alexandria.  It  was, 
however,  a  place  of  considerable  importance 
in  mediaeval  history,  especially  as  one  of  the 
last  points  held  by  the  Christians  on  the  coaet 
of  Syria. 


U. 


UBlI  (-5mm),  a  German  people,  who  origi- 
nally dwelt  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
but  were  transported  across  the  river  by  Agrip- 
pa,  in  n.o.  37,  at  their  own  request,  because 
they  wished  to  escape  the  hostilities  of  the 
Snevi.  They  took  the  name  of  Agrippenses, 
from  their  town  Colon i a  Auuippina.    . 

tTClLEGON  (-ontis),  one  of  the  elders  at 
Troy,  whose  house  was  burned  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  city. 

tTFENS  (-entis:  Uffente),  a  river  in  Latinm, 
flowing  from  Setia,  and  falling  into  the  Am- 
aseuus. 

UFFUGUM  (-i),  a  town  in  Bruttium,  be- 
tween Scyllacium  and  Rhegium. 

ULPIANUS  (-i),  DOMlTlUS,  a  celebrated 
Roman  jurist,  derived  his  origin  from  Tyre. 
Under  Alexander  Severus  he  became  the  em- 
peror's chief  adviser,  and  held  the  offices  of 
Scriniorummagister,PraefectusAnnonae,aud 
Praefectns  Praetorio.  Ulpiau  perished  in  the 
reign  of  Alexander  by  the  hands  of  the  sol- 
diers, who  forced  their  way  into  the  palace  at 
Bight,  and  killed  him  in  the  presence  of  the 
Smperor  and  his  mother,  a.i>.  22^.  The  great 
legal  knowledge,  the  good  sense,  and  the  in- 
dustry of  I'lpian  place  him  among  the  first 
of  the  Roman  jurists. 

ULTOR  (-oris),  "  the  avenger,"  a  surname 
of  Mars,  to  whom  Augustus  built  a  temple  at 
Rome  in  the  Forum,  after  taking  vengeance 
upon  the  murderers  of  his  great-uuele,  Julius 
Caesar. 

■fJLUBRAE  (-arum),  a  small  town  in  La- 
bium, of  uncertain  site,  but  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Pontine  Marshes. 


Ulysses,  ulyxes,  or  ulixes  (-is  or  si. 

el),  called  ODYSSEUS  by  the  Greeks,  one  of 
the  principal  Greek  heroes  in  the  Trojan  war, 
was  a  son  of  Laertes  and  Anticlea,  or,  accord- 
ing to  a  later  tradition,  of  Sisyphus  aud  Anti- 
clea, aud  was  married  to  Penelope,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Icarins,  by  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  Telemachua  During  the  siege  of  Troy  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  valor,  prudence, 
and  eloquence,  aud  after  the  death  of  Achillea 
contended  for  his  armor  with  the  Telarnonian 
Ajax,  and  gained  the  prize.  He  is  said  by- 
some  to  have  devised  the  stratagem  of  the 
wooden  horse,  and  he  was  one  of  the  hemes 
concealed  within  it.  He  is  also  said  to  have 
taken  part  in  carrying  off  the  palladium.  But 
the  most  celebrated  part  of  his  story  consists 
of  his  adventures  after  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
which  form  the  subject  of  Homer's  <> 
After  visiting  the  Cicones  aud  Lotophagi,  he 
sailed  to  the  western  coast  of  Sicily,  where 
with  12  companions  he  entered  the  cave  of 
the  Cyclops  Polyphemus.  This  giant  de- 
voured G  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses,  and 
kept  Ulysses  himself  and  the  <".  others  prison- 
ers in  his  cave.  Ulysses,  however,  contrived 
to  make  the  monster  drunk,  and  having  with 
a  burning  pole  deprived  him  of  his  one  eye, 
succeeded   in   making   Ml  'h   his 

friends,  by  concealing  himself  and  them  un- 
der the  bodies  of  the  sheep  which  the  < 
let  out  of  bis  cave.  Ulysses  next  arrived  It 
the  island  of  Aeolus;  and  the  god  on  his  de- 
parture gave  him  a  bag  of  winds,  which  were 
to  carry  Dim  home;  but  the  companions  of 
Ulvsses  opened  the  bag,  and  the  wil 
caped,  whereupon  the  ships  were  driven  back 
to  the  island  of  Aeolus,  who  indignantly  re* 
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fused  all  further  assistance.  After  a  visit  to 
Telepylos,  the  city  of  Lamus,  his  fate  carried 
him  to  Aeaea,  an  island  inhabited  by  the  sor- 
ceress Circe.  Ulysses  sent  part  of  his  people 
to  explore  the  island,  but  they  were  changed 
by  Circe  into  swine.  Eurylochus  alone  es- 
caped, and  brought  the  sad  news  to  Ulysses. 
who,  when  he  was  hastening  to  the  assistance 
of  his  friends,  was  instructed  by  Hermes  how 
to  resist  the  magic  powers  of  Circe.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  liberating  his  companions, who  were 
again  changed  into  men,  and  were  most  hos- 
pitably treated  by  the  sorceress.  By  her  ad- 
vice he  sailed  across  the  river  Oceauus,  and 
having  landed  in  the  country  of  the  Cimme- 
rians, he  entered  Hades,  and  consulted  Tire- 
sias about  the  manuer  in  which  he  might 
reach  his  uative  islaud.    Ulysses  then  return- 


Ulysses  and  Tiresias.    (Winckelmann  Mon.  Ined.,  No.  157.) 


ed  with  his  companions  to  Aeaea, when  Circe 
again  sent  them  a  wind  which  carried  them 
to  the  island  of  the  Sirens.  Ulysses,  iu  order 
to  escape  their  enticing  but  dangerous  songs, 
filled  the  ears  of  his  companions  with  wax, 
and  fastened  himself  to  the  mast  of  his  ship, 
until  he  was  out  of  reach  of  their  voices.  In 
sailing:  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  the 
former  monster  carried  off  and  devoured  6  of 
the  companions  of  Ulysses.  Having  next 
Janded  on  Thrinacia,  his  companions,  con- 
trary to  the  admonitions  of  Tiresias,  killed 
some  of  the  oxen  of  Helios  ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  when  they  next  put  to  sea,  Zens  de- 
stroyed their  ship  by  lightning,  and  all  were 
drowned  with  the  exceptiou  of  Ulysses,  who 
saved  himself  by  means  of  the  mast  and  planks, 
and  after  10  days  reached  the  island  of  Ogy- 
gia,  inhabited  by  the  nymph  Calypso.  She 
received  him  with  kindness,  and  desired  him 
to  marry  her,  promising  immortality  and  eter- 
nal youth.  But  Ulysses,  who  had  spent  8 
years  with  Calypso,  longed  for  his  home  ;  and 
at  the  intercession  of  Athena  (Minerva),  Her- 


mes (Mercury)  carried  to  Calypso  the  com 
mand  of  Zeus  to  dismiss  Ulysses.  The  nymph 
obeyed,  and  taught  him  how  to  build  a  raft, 
on  which  he  left  the  island.  In  18  days  he 
came  iu  sight  of  Scheria,  the  island  of  the 
Phaeacians,  when  Poseidon  (Neptune)  sent  a 
storm,  which  cast  him  off  the  raft ;  but  by  the 
assistance  of  Leucothea  and  Athena  he  swam 
ashore.  The  exhausted  hero  slept  on  the 
shore  until  he  was  awoke  by  the  voices  of 
maidens.  He  found  Nausicaa,  the  daughter 
of  king  Alcinous  and  Arete,  who  conducted 
the  hero  to  her  father's  court.  Here  the  min- 
strel Demodocns  sang  of  the  fall  of  Troy, 
which  moved  Ulysses  to  tears,  and  being  ques- 
tioned about  the  cause  of  his  emotion,  he  re- 
lated his  whole  history.  A  ship  was  provided  to 
convey  him  to  Ithaca,  from  which  he  had  been 
absent  '20  years.  During  his  absence 
his  father  Laertes,  bowed  down  by 
grief  and  old  age,  had  withdrawn  into 
the  country,  his  mother  AnticlCa  had 
died  of  sorrow,  his  son  Telemachns 
had  crown  up  to  manhood,  and  his 
wife  Penelope  had  rejected  all  the 
nflers  that  had  been  made  to  her  by 
the  importunate  suitors  from  the 
neighboring  islands.  In  order  that 
he  might  not  be  recognized,  Athena 
metamorphosed  Ulysses  into  an  mi- 
sightly  beggar,  lie  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  Enmaeus,  the  swineherd, 
a  faithful  servant  of  his  house:  and 
while  staying  with  Enmaeus,  Tele- 
machus  returned  from  Sparta  and 
Pylos,  whither  he  had  gone  to  obtain 
information  concerning  his  father. 
Ulysses  made  himself  known  to  him, 
and  a  plan  of  revenge  was  resolved 
on.  Penelope,  with  great  difficulty, 
was  made  to  promise  her  hand  to  him 
who  should  conquer  the  others  in 
shooting  with  the  bow  of  Ulysses. 
As  none  of  the  suitors  were  able  to 
draw  this  bow,  Ulysses  himself  took 
it  up,  and, directing  his  arrows  against 
the  suitors,  slew  them  alL  Ulysses 
now  made  himself  known  to  Penel- 
-*,,  and  went  to  see  his  aged  father.  In 
the  mean  time  the  report  of  the  death  of  the 
suitors  was  spread  abroad,  and  their  relatives 
rose  in  arms  against  Ulysses ;  but  Athena, 
who  assumed  the  appearance  of  Mentor, 
brought  about  a  reconciliation  between  the 
people  and  the  king. 

UMBRIA  (-ae),  called  by  the  Greeks  OM- 
BRICA,  a  district  of  Italy,  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Gallia  Cisalpina,  from  which  it  was  sepa- 
rated by  the  river  Rubicon  :  on  the  E.  by  the 
Adriatic  Sea  ;  on  the  S.  by  the  rivers  Aesis 
and  Nar;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Tiber.  Its 
inhabitants,  the  Umhei  (sing.  Umber),  called 
by  the  Greeks  Umbrici,  were  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  powerful  peoples  in  Central  Italy, 
and  originally  extended  across  the  peninsula 
from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Tyrrhene  seas.  Thus 
they  inhabited  the  country  afterwards  called 
Etruria ;  and  we  are  expressly  told  that  Cro- 
tona,  Perusia,  Clusium,  and  other  Etruscan 
cities,  were  built  by  the  Umbrians.  They 
were  afterwards  deprived  of  their  possessions 
W.  of  the  Tiber  by  the  Etruscans,  and  their 
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territories  were  still  further  diminished  by 
the  s.'uuiii's,  a  Gallic  people,  who  took  pos- 
sesion of  the  whole  couutry  on  the  coast, 
from  Ariminum  to  the  Aesis.  The  Umbri 
were  subdued  by  the  Romans,  n.c.  307;  and 
after  the  conquest  of  the  Senones  by  the  Ro- 
mans In  288,  they  again  obtained  possession 
of  the  country  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic. 
The  chief  towns  of  Umbria  were  Aki.mincm, 
Fanim  Fokttjnak,  Mbyakia,  Tuder,  Nahnia, 
and  Si-oi.ktum. 

I'  M  I3RO  (-onis:  Ombrone),  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  in  Etruria,  falling  into  the  Tyrrhene 
sea  near  a  town  of  the  same  name. 

UNELLI  (-ornm),  a  people  on  the  N. coast 
of  Gaul,  on  a  promontory  opposite  Britain  (the 
modern  Cotantin),  belonging  to  the  Armorici. 

tfPIS.  (1)  A  surname  of  Artemis  (Diana), 
as  the  goddess  assisting  women  in  childbirth. 
—(2)  The  name  of  a  mythical  being,  who  is 
said  to  have  reared  Artemis,  and  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Virgil  as  one  of  the  nymphs  in  her 
train.  The  masculiue  Upis  is  mentioned  by 
Cicero  as  the  father  of  Artemis. 

UR.    [Edessa.] 

UIIANIA  (-ae).  (1)  One  of  the  Muses,  a 
daughter  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  by  Mnemosyne. 
The  ancient  bard  Linus  is  called  her  sou  by 
Apollo,  and  Hymenaeus  also  is  said  to  have 
been  a  son  of  Urania.  She  was  regarded,  as 
her  name  indicates,  as  the  Muse  of  Astron- 
omy, and  was  represented  with  a  celestial 
globe,  to  which  she  points  with  a  small  staff. 
—(2)  Daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  who 
also  occurs  as  a  nymph  in  the  train  of  Per- 
sephone (Proserpine).  —  (3)  A  surname  of 
Aphrodite  (Venus),  describing  her  as  "the 
heavenly,"  or  spiritual,  to  distinguish  her 
from  Aphrodite  Pandemos.  Plato  represents 
her  as  a  daughter  of  Uranus,  begotten  with- 
out a  mother.  Wine  was  not  used  in  the 
libations  offered  to  her. 

URANUS  (-i)  or  HEAVEN,  sometimes 
called  a  son  and  sometimes  the  husband  of 
Gaea  (Earth).  By  Gaea,  Uranus  became  the 
father  of  Oceanus,  Coeus,  Crius,  Hyperion, 
lapetus,  Thia,  Rhea,  Themis,  Mnemosyne, 
Phoebe,  Tethys,  Cronos;  of  the  Cyclopes- 
Brontes,  Steropes,  Arges;  and  of  thellccaton- 
cheires— Cottus,  Briareus,  and  Gyes.  Accord- 
ing to  Cicero,  Uranus  was  also  the  father  of 
Mercury  by  Dia  and  of  Venus  by  Hemera. 
Uranus  hated  his  children,  and  immediately 
after  their  birth  he  confined  them  In  Tartarus, 


in  consequence  of  which  he  was  unmanned 
and  dethroned  by  Cronos  at  the  Instigation 
of  Gaea.  Out  of  the  drops  of  his  blood  sprang 
the  Gigantes,  the  Melian  nymphs,  and,  accord- 
ing to  some,  Silenus,  and  from  the  foam  gath- 
ering around  his  limbs  in  the  sea  sprang 
Aphrodite. 

URBTNUM  (-1).  (1)  IIoutenbh  (Urbino), 
a  town  in  Umbria  and  a  municipium.— (2) 
Mktaubenbk  (Urbania),  a  town  in  Umbria  on 
the  river  Mctaurus,  and  not  far  from  its 
source. 

URiA  (-ae:  Oria), called  IIYRIA  by  Herod- 
otus, a  town  In  Calabria,  on  .the  road  from 
Brundusium  to  Tarentum,  was  the  ancient 
capital  of  Iapygia,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Cretans  under  Minos. 

URlUM  (-i),  a  small  town  in  Apnlia,  from 
which  the  Sinus  Urius  took  its  name,  being 
the  bay  on  the  N.  side  of  Mount  Garganua 
opposite  the  Diomedean  islands. 

USIPETES  (-urn)  or  USIPlI  (-ornm),  a  Ger- 
man people  who,  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  took 
up  their  abode  on  the  Lippe.  At  a  later  time 
they  become  lost  under  the  general  nsme  of 
Alemanui. 

USTICA  (-ae),  a  valley  near  the  Sabine  villa 
of  Horace. 

UTICA  (-ae:  Bou-Shatcr,  Ru.),  the  greatest 
city  of  ancient  Africa,  after  Carthage,  was  a 
Phoenician  colony,  older  than  Carthage,  and 
rather  her  ally  than  subject.  It  stood  on  the 
shore  of  the  N.  part  of  the  Carthaginian  gulf, 
a  little  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Bagradas,  ana 
27  Roman  miles  N. W.  of  Carthage.  In  the 
3d  Punic  war  Utica  took  part  with  the  Ro- 
mans against  Carthage,  and  was  rewarded 
with  the  greatest  part  of  the  Carthaginian 
territory.  It  afterwards  became  renowned  to 
all  future  time  as  the  scene  of  the  last  stand 
made  by  the  Pompeian  party  against  Caesar, 
and  of  the  glorious  though  mistaken  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  younger  Cato.     [Cato.] 

UXELLODtTNUM  (-i),  a  town  of  the  Ca- 
durci  in  Gallia  Aquitanica. 

I'XENTUM  (-i:  U'lrnto),  a  town  in  Cala- 
bria, N.W.  of  the  Iapygian  promontory. 

UXlI  (-ornm),  a  warlike  people,  of  preda- 
tory habits,  who  had  their  strongholds  in 
Mount  Parachoathras,  on  the  N.  border  of 
Persia,  in  the  district  called  Uxia,  but  who 
also  extended  over  a  considerable  tract  of 
country  in  Media. 


VACCA,  VAGA,  or  VABA  (Beia),  a  city  of 
Zeugitana  in  N.  Africa,  a  good  day's  journey 
8.  of  Utica.  It  was  destroyed  by  Metellus  io 
the  Jugnrthine  war,  bat  "was  restored  and 
colonized  by  the  Romans.  Justinian  named 
it  Tbeodoriaa  in  honor  of  his  wife. 

VACCAEI(-ornm),apeopleintheintoriorof 
HispaniaTarraconensis, occupying  the  modern 
Toro.  PuUncia,  Bttrgot,  and  ValUvtoli'l.  Their 
chiel  towns  were  Palantia  and  bmaoa  RA. 


VXDIMOMS  LXCUS  (Lago  di  Basmno), . 
small  lake  of  Etruria,  of  a  circular  form,  with 
sulphureous  waters,  and  renowned  for  its 
Boating  islands.  It  is  celebrated  in  history 
for  the  defeat  of  the  Etruscans  in  I 
battles,  first  by  the  dictator  Papains  Conor. 
in  u. o.  BOt;  and  again  In  888.  when  the  allied 
ins  and  Gaul*  were  routed 
by  the  consul  Cornelius  Dolahelhu 

VAGIENNI  (-orum),  a  small  people  in  Ligo* 
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ria,  whose  chief  town  was  Augusta  Vagien- 
uorum. 

VAHALIS.    [Rhenus.] 

VALENS  (-entis),  emperor  of  the  East,  a.i>. 
864-S73,  was  born  about  a.i>.  32S.  He  was  de- 
feated by  the  Goths,  near  Hudrianople,  on  tbe 
9th  of  August,  378,  and  was  never  seen  after 
tbe  battle. 

VALENTf  A  (-ae).  (1)  ( Valencia ),  the  chief 
town  of  the  Edetani  on  the  river  Turia,  3  miles 
from  the  coast,  and  on  the  road  from  Carthago 
Nova  to  Castulo.— (2)  (Valence),  a  town  in 
Gallia  Narboneiisis  on  the  Rhone,  and  a  Ro- 
man colony.— (3)  A  town  of  Sardinia  of  uncer- 
tain site.— ^4)  Or  Vauntilm,  a  town  in  Apulia, 
10  miles  from  Brundusium.— (5)  A  province 
in  the  N.  of  Britain,  beyond  the  Roman  wall. 
It  existed  only  for  a  short  time.    [Britannia.] 

VALENTTNIANUS  (-i),  (I.)  Roman  em- 
peror, A.D.  364-375,  was  the  son  of  Gratianus, 
and  was  born  a.i>.  321,  at  Cibalis  in  Pannonia. 
He  expired  suddenly  at  Bregetio,  while  giving 
an  audience  to  the  deputies  of  the  Quadi,  on 
the  17th  of  November,  375. — (II.)  Roman  em- 
peror, a. p.  375-302,  younger  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  proclaimed  Augustus  by  the  army 
after  his  father's  death,  though  he  was  then 
only  4  or  5  years  of  tge.  In  392  Valentinian 
was  murdered  by  the  general  Arbogastet%who 
raised  Eugenius  to  the  throne.— (III.)  Roman 
emperor,  a.i>.  425-455,  was  born  in  419, and  was 
the  son  of  Constantius  III.  lie  was  slain  in 
455  by  Petrouius  Maximus,whose  wife  he  had 
violated. 

VALERIA  GENS,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
patrician  houses  at  Rome,  was  of  Sabine  ori- 
gin, and  their  ancestor,  Volesus  or  Volusus,  is 
said  to  have  settled  at  Rome  with  Titus  Ta- 
tius.  One  of  the  descendants  of  this  Volesus, 
P.  Valerius,  afterwards  surnamed  Publicola, 
plays  a  distinguished  part  in  the  story  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  kings,  and  was  elected  con- 
sul in  the  first  year  of  the  republic,  n.o.  501). 
From  this  time  down  to  the  latest  period  of 
the  empire,  for  nearly  1000  years,  the  name 
occurs  more  or  less  frequently  in  the  Fasti, 
and  it  was  borne  by  several  of  the  emperors. 
The  Valeria  gens  enjoyed  extraordinary  hon- 
ors and  privileges  at  Rome.  In  early  times 
they  were  always  foremost  in  advocating  the 
rights  of  the  plebeians,  and  the  laws  which 
they  proposed  were  the  great  charters  of  the 
liberties  of  the  second  order.  (See  Diet,  of 
Antiq.y  s.v.  Leges  Valeriae.)  The  Valeria  gens 
was  divided  into  various  families  under  the 
republic,  the  most  important  of  which  bore 
the  names  of  Corvcs,  Fi.acous,  Messala,  and 
Pym.iooi.A. 

VALERIANUS  (-i).  (1)  Roman  emperor, 
A.r>.  253-260.  He  was  entrapped  into  a  con- 
ference by  the  Persians,  taken  prisoner  (260), 
and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  cap- 
tivity, subjected  to  every  insult  which  Orient- 
al cruelty  could  devise.— (2)  Son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, perished  along  with  Gallieuus  at  Mi- 
lan in  268.  [Gai.i.iencs.] 
VALERIUS.  [Valeria  Gens.] 
VALERIUS  VOLUSUS  MAXIMUS  (-i),M., 
was  a  brother  of  P.  Valerius  Publicola,  and 
was  dictator  in  n.o.  404,  when  the  dissensions 


de  Xexix  between  the  burghers  and  common- 
alty of  Rome  were  at  the  highest.  Valerius 
was  popular  witli  the  plebs,  and  induced  them 
to  enlist  for  the  Sabine  and  Aequian  wars  by 
promising  that  when  the  enemy  was  repulsed 
the  condition  of  the  debtors  (nexi)  should  be 
alleviated.  He  defeated  and  triumphed  over 
the  Sabines;  but,  unable  to  fulfill  his  promise 
to  the  commons,  resigned  his  dictatorship. 

VALERIUS  MAXIMUS  (-i),  is  known  to 
us  as  the  compiler  of  a  large  collection  of  his- 
torical anecdotes,  entitled  De  Factis  Dictisque 
Memorabilibus  Libri  IX.  He  lived  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  to  whom  he 
dedicated  his  work.  In  an  historical  point 
of  view  the  work  is  by  no  means  without 
value,  since  it  preserves  a  record  of  many 
curious  events  not  to  be  found  elsewhere; 
but  its  statements  do  not  always  deserve  im- 
plicit confidence. 

VALERIUS  FLACCUS.    [Flaoccs.] 

VALGIUS  RfJFUS  (-i),  C,  a  Roman  poet, 
and  a  contemporary  of  Virgil  and  Horace. 

VANDALI,  VANDALII,  or  VINDALII 
(-orum),  a  confederacy  of  German  peoples, 
who  dwelt  originally  on  the  N.  coast  of  Ger- 
many, but  were  afterwards  settled  N.  of  the 
Marcomanni  in  the  Rieseugebirge,  which  are 
hence  called  Vandalici  Montes.  They  subse- 
quently appear  for  a  short  time  in  Dacia  and 
Pannonia;  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  5th 
century  (a.i>.  400)  they  traversed  Germany 
and  Gaul,  and  invaded"  Spain.  In  this  coun- 
try they  subjugated  the  Alani,  and  founded  a 
powerful  kingdom,  the  name  of  which  is  still 
preserved  in  Andalusia  (Vandalusia).  In 
a.i>.  420  they  crossed  over  into  Africa,  under 
their  king  Genseric,  and  conquered  all  the 
Roman  dominions  in  that  country.  Genseric 
subsequently  invaded  Italy,  and  took  and 
plundered  Rome  in  455.  The  Vandals  con- 
tinued masters  of  Africa  till  535,  when  their 
kingdom  was  destroyed  by  Belisarius,  and 
annexed  to  the  Byzantine  empire. 

VANGlONES  (-um),  a  German  people  dwell. 
ing  along  the  Rhine,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  modern  Worm*. 

VARAGRI.     [Veragri.] 

VARGUNTEIUS  (-i),  a  senator,  and  one  of 
Catiline's  conspirators,  undertook,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  C.  Cornelius,  to  murder  Cicero  in 
u.g.  63,  but  their  plan  was  frustrated  by  in- 
formation conveyed  to  Cicero  through  Fulviik 

VARIUS  RUFUS  (-i),  L.,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  poets  of  the  Augustan  age,  the 
companion  and  friend  of  Virgil  and  Horace. 
By  the  latter  he  is  placed  in  the  foremost  rank 
among  the  epic  bards,  and  Quintilian  has  pro- 
nounced that  his  tragedy  of  Thyestes  might 
stand  a  comparison  with  any  production  of 
the  Grecian  stage. 

VARRO  (-on is),  TERENTIUS.  (1)  C,  con. 
sul  n.o.  216  with  L.  Aemilius  Paulus.  Of  low 
origin  and  ultra-democratic  opinions,  Varro^ 
notwithstanding  the  strong  opposition  of  tha 
aristocracy,  was  raised  to  the  consulship  by 
the  people,  to  bring  the  war  against  Hannibal 
to  a  close.  His  colleague  was  L.  Aemilius 
Paulus,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  aristocratical 
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partv.  Th*)  2  consult  were  defeated  by  Han- 
nibal at  tin.;  memorable  battle  of  Cannae  [Han- 
nibal], which  was  fought  by  Varro  against 
the  advice  of  Paulas.  The  Roman  army  was 
all  but  annihilated.  Paulus  and  almost  all 
the  officers  perished.  Varro  was  one  of  the 
few  who  escaped  and  reached  Venusia  in  safe- 
ty, with  about  70  horsemen.  His  conduct 
after  the  battle  seems  to  have  been  deserving 
of  high  praise.  He  proceeded  to  Canusiuni, 
where  the  remnant  of  the  Roman  army  had 
taken  refuge,  and  there  adopted  every  precau- 
tion which  the  exigencies  ol  the  case  required. 
His  conduct  was  "appreciated  by  the  senate 
and  the  people,  and  his  defeat  was  forgotten 
in  the  services  he  had  lately  rendered.— (2) 
M.,  the  celebrated  writer,  whose  vast  and 
varied  erudition  in  almost  every  department 
of  literature  earned  for  him  the  title  of  the 
"most  learned  of  the  Romans,"  was  born  n.o. 
116.  Varro  held  a  high  naval  command  in 
the  wars  against  the  pirates  and  Mithridates, 
and  afterwards  served  as  the  legatus  of  Pom- 
peius  in  Spain  in  the  civil  war,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  his  forces  to  Caesar.  He 
then  passed  over  into  Greece,  and  shared  the 
fortunes  of  the  Pompeian  party  till  after  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  wheu  he  sued  for  and  ob- 
tained the  forgiveness  of  Caesar,  who  em- 
ployed him  in  superintending  the  collection 
and  arrangement  of  the  great  library  designed 
for  public  use.  His  death  took  place  b.c.  2S, 
wheu  he  was  in  his  89th  year.  Varro  com- 
posed no  fewer  than  490  books;  but  of  these 
only  2  works  have  come  down  to  us,  and  one 
of  them  in  a  mutilated  form,  viz.,  the  treatises 
De  Re  Rustica  and  De  Lingua  Latina. — (3) 
P.,  a  Latin  poet  of  considerable  celebrity,  sur- 
named  Atacints,  from  the  Atax,  a  river  of 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  his  native  province,  was 
born  it.c.  82.  Of  his  personal  history  nothing 
further  is  known. 

VARUS,  a  cognomen  in  many  Roman  gen- 
tes,  signified  a  person  who  had  his  legs  bent 
inwards. 

VARUS  (-i),  ALFKNUS.  (1)  A  Roman 
jurist,  the  "Alfeuus  vafer"  of  Horace,  was  a 
native  of  Cremona,  where  he  carried  on  the 
trade  of  a  barber  or  a  cobbler.  Having  come 
to  Rome,  he  became  a  pupil  of  Servius  Sulpi- 
cius,  attained  the  dignity  of  the  consulship, 
and  was  honored  with  a  public  funeral.— (2) 
A  general  of  Vitellius  in  the  civil  war  in  a.d. 
6'.). 

VARUS  (-i),QUINTlLlT  S.  was  consul  S.O. 
18,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Syria,  where  he  acquired  enormous 
wealth.  Shortly  after  his  return  from  Syria 
he  was  made  governor  of  Germany  (probably 
about  a.i>.  7),  and  was  instructed  by  Augustus 
to  introduce  the  Roman  jurisdiction  into  that 
newly  conquered  country.  The  Germans, 
however,  were  not  prepared  to  submit  thus 
tamely  to  the  Roman  yoke,  and  found  a  leafi- 
er in  Arminius,  a  noble  chief  of  the  Cherusci, 
who  organised  a  general  revolt  of  all  the 
German  tribes  between  the  Visurgis  and  the 
Wescr.  When  he  had  fully  matured  his  plans, 
he  suddenly  attacked  Varus,  at  the  head  of  a 
countless  host  of  barbarians,  as  the  Roman 
general  was   marching  with  his  3   legions 


through  a  pass  of  the  Saltu*  Ttutobm  • 
a  ranee  of  hills  covered  with  wood.wb 
tends  N.  of  the  Lippe  from  OsnabnVk  to  I'a- 
derborn,  and  is  known  in  the  present  day  by 
the  name  of  the  Teutoburgerwald  or  Lippische 
Wald.  The  battle  lasted  3  days,  ami  ended 
with  the  entire  destruction  of  the  Roman 
army.  Varus  put  an  end  to  his  own  lit'.-.  Bil 
defeat  was  followed  by  the  loss  of  all  tin'  Ro- 
man possessions  between  the  Water  and  the 
Rhine,  and  the  latter  river  again  became  the 
boundary  of  the  Roman  dominions.  When 
the  news  of  this  defeat  reached  Rome,  the 
whole  city  was  thrown  into  consternation; 
aud  Augustus,  who  was  both  weak  and  aged, 
gave  way  to  the  most  violent  grief,  tearing 
his  garments  and  calling  upon  Varus  to  give 
him  back  his  legions. 

VARUS  (-i:  Var  or  Varo),  a  river  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  forming  the  boundary  between 
that  province  and  Italy,  rises  in  Mount  Cema 
in  the  Alps,  and  falls  Into  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  between  Antipolis  and  Nicaea. 

VASCONES  (-um),  a  powerful  people  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  be- 
tween the  Iberus  and  the  Pyrenees,  in  the 
modern  Xavarre  and  Gm'puzco.  Their  chief 
towns  were  Po.mpki.on  and  Calagikkis. 

VATINIUS  (-i).  (1)  P.,  a  political  advent- 
urer in  the  last  days  of  the  republic,  who  is 
described  by  Cicero  as  one  of  the  greatest 
scamps  and  villains  that  ever  lived.  Vati- 
nius  was  quaestor  n.o.  03,  and  tribune  of  the 
plebs  in  59,when  he  sold  his  services  toCaesar, 
who  was  then  consul  along  with  Bibulus.  Iu 
56  he  appeared  as  a  witness  against  Milo  and 
Sestius,  two  of  Cicero's  friends,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  orator  made  a  vehement  attack 
upon  the  character  of  Vatinius,  in  the  speech 
which  has  come  down  to  us.  Vatinius  was 
praetor  in  56,  and  in  the  following  year  (54) 
he  was  accused  by  C.  Licinius  Calvus  of  hav- 
ing gained  the  practorship  by  bribery.  He 
was  defended  on  this  occasion  by  Cicero,  in 
order  to  please  Caesar,  whom  Cicero  had  of- 
fended by  his  former  attack  upon  Vatinius. 
Daring  the  civil  war  Vatinius  attached  him- 
self to  the  fortunes  of  Caesar. —(2)  Of  Bene- 
ventum,  one  of  the  vilest  and  most  hateful 
creatures  of  Nero's  court,  equally  deformed 
in  body  and  in  mind,  and  who,  after  being  a 
shoemaker's  apprentice  aud  a  buffoon,  ended 
by  becoming  a  delator,  or  public  iuformer. 

VECTIS  or  VECTA  (I*!e  of  Wight),  an 
island  off  the  S.  coast  of  Britain. 

VKDICS  POLLIO.     [Poi.i.to.] 

VlGlTlUS  (-i).  FI-AVlrs  RlNlTUa 
the  author  of  a  treatise.  Ii>  i  Militan'9  In*ti- 
tuta,  or  Kpttomu  JM  Milit'tris,  dedicated  to 
the  emperor  Valentinian  II. 

VKII  (-orum  :  I*>l<t  ffcrasss),  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  powerful  cities  of  Ktruria, 
situated  on  the  river  Crem.'ra,  abo:it  12  miles 
from  Rome.  R  was  one  of  the  12  cities  of  the 
Btruscan  Confederation,  and  apparently  the 
largest  of  all.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
sent  remains,  it  was  about  7  miles  in 
circumference,  which  agrees  with  the 
men!  ofDionysins  that  it  was  equal 
to  Atheus.     Its  territory  (A<jcr  Veicm)  was 
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extensive,  and  appears  originally  to  have  ex- 
tended on  the  S.  and  E.  to  the  Tiber;  on  the 
S.  W.  to  the  sea,  embracing  the  salinae  or  salt- 
works at  the  mouth  of  the  river;  and  on  the 
W.  to  the  territory  of  Caere.  The  Ciminian 
forest  appears  to  have  been  its  N.W.  bound- 
ary ;  on  the  E.  it  must  have  embraced  all  the 
district  S.  of  Soracteaud  E.-ward  to  the  Tiber. 
The  cities  ot'Capena  and  Fidenae  were  colo- 
nies of  Veii.  The  Veientes  were  engaged  In 
almost  unceasing  hostilities  with  Rome  for 
more  than  three  centuries  and  a  half,  and  we 
have  records  of  14  distinct  wars  between  the  2 
peoples.  Veii  was  at  length  taken  by  the  dicta- 
tor Camillas,  after  a  siege  which  is  said  to 
have  lasted  10  years.  From  this  time  Veii 
was  abandoned;  but  after  the  lapse  of  ages 
it  was  colonized  afresh  by  Augustus,  and 
made  a  Roman  municipium.  The  new  col- 
ony, however,  occupied  scarcely  a  third  of  the 
ancient  city,  and  had  again  sunk  into  decay 
in  the  reign  of  Hadrian. 

VEIOVIS  (-is),  a  Roman  deity,  whose  name 
is  explained  by  some  to  mean  "  little  Jupiter :" 
while  others  interpret  it "  the  destructive  Jnpi- 
ter?"and  identify  him  with  Pluto.  Originally 
Veiovis  was  probably  an  Etruscan  divinity, 
whose  fearful  lightnings  produced  deafness, 
even  before  they  were  actually  hurled.  His 
temple  at  Rome  stood  between  the  Capitol 
and  the  Tarpeian  rock.  He  was  represented 
as  a  youthful  god  armed  with  arrows. 

VELABRUM  (-i),  a  district  in  Rome,  origi- 
nally a  morass,  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  Pala- 
tine, between  the  Vicus  Tuscus  and  the  Forum 
Boarium. 

VELAUNI  or  VELLAVI  (-ornm),  a  people 
in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  in  the  modern  Vclay,who 
were  originally  subject  to  the  Arvenii,  but 
subsequently  appear  as  an  independent  peo- 
ple. 

VELEDA  (-ae),  a  prophetic  virgin,  who  by 
birth  belonged  to  the  Brncteri,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Vespasian  was  regarded  as  a  divine 
being  by  most  of  the  nations  in  Central  Ger- 
many. 

VELIA  or  ELEA  (-ae),  also  called  HYELE 
(-es:  CasteW  a  Mare  delta  Brucca),  a  Greek 
town  of  Lucania,  on  the  W.  coast  between 
Paestum  and  Buxentnm,  was  founded  by  the 
Phocaeans,  who  had  abandoned  their  native 
city  to  escape  from  the  Persian  sovereignty, 
about  n.o.  543.  It  was  situated  about  3  miles 
E.  of  the  river  Hales,  and  possessed  a  good 
harbor.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of 
the  philosophers  Parmenides  and  Zeno,  who 
founded  a  school  of  philosophy  usually  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Eleatic. 

VELINUS  (-i:  Vclino),  a  river  in  the  terri- 
•  tory  of  the  Sabines,  rising  in  the  central  Apen- 
'nines,  and  falling  into  the  Nar.  This  river  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Reate  overflowed  its 
banks  and  formed  several  small  lakes,  the 
largest  of  which  was  called  Laocs  Velinus 
(Pie  di  Lago,  also  Lago  delle  Marmore). 

VELITRAE  (-orum:  Velletri),  an  ancient 
town  of  the  Volscians  in  Latin m,  but  subse- 
quently belonging  to  the  Latin  League.  It  is 
chiefly  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
emperor  Augustus. 


VELLAUNODTJNUM  (-i :  Beaune),  a  town 
of  the  Senones  in  Gallia  Lugduneuais. 
VELLAVI.     [Velauni.] 
VELLEIUS    PATERCtJLUS.       [Patercu- 

LCS.] 

VELLOCASSES,  a  people  in  Gallia  Lugdu- 
uensis,  N.W.  of  the  Parisii,  extending  along 
the  Sequana  as  far  as  the  ocean;  their  chief 
town  was  Ratomagus. 

VENAFRUM  (-i:  Venafrf),  a  town  in  the 
N.  of  Samnium,  near  the  river  Vulturnus,  and 
on  the  confines  of  Latium,  celebrated  for  the 
excellence  of  its  olives. 

VENEDI  (-orum)  or  VENEDAE  (-arum),  a 

Eeople  in  European  Sarmatia,  dwelling  on  the 
Saltic,  E.  of  the  Vistula.  The  Sinus  Venedi- 
OD8  (Gulf  of  Riga),  and  the  Venedioi  Montes, 
a  range  of  mountains  between  Poland  and 
East  Prussia,  were  called  after  this  people. 

VENETIA  (-ae).  (1)  A  district  in  the  N.  of 
Italy,  was  originally  included  under  the  gen- 
eral name  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  but  was  made 
by  Augustus  the  10th  Regio  of  Italy.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  river  Athesis,  which 
separated  it  from  Gallia  Cisalpina ;  on  the  N. 
by  the  Caruic  Alps:  on  the  E.  by  the  river 
Timavus, which  separated  it  from  Istria;  and 
on  the  S.  by  the  Adriatic  gulf.  Its  inhabit- 
ants, the  Veneti,  frequently  called  Heneti 
by  the  Greeks,  were  not  an  Italian  race,  but 
their  real  origin  is  doubtful.  In  consequence 
of  their  hostility  to  the  Celtic  tribes  in  their 
neighborhood,  they  formed  at  an  early  period 
an  alliance  with  Rome;  and  their  country 
was  defended  by  the  Romans  against  their 
dangerous  enemies.  On  the  conquest  of  the 
Cisalpine  Gauls,  the  Veneti  likewise  became 
included  under  the  Roman  dominions.  The 
Veneti  continued  to  enjoy  great  prosperity 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Marcomanuic  wars, 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Aurelius;  but 
from  this  time  their  country  was  frequently 
devastated  by  the  barbarians  who  invaded 
Italy;  and  at'length,iu  the  5th  century, many 
of  its  inhabitants,  to  escape  the  ravages  of 
the  Huns  under  Attila,  took  refuge  in  the 
islands  off  their  coast,  on  which  now  stands 
the  city  of  Venice.  The  chief  towns  of  Veue- 
tia  in  ancient  times  were  Patavium,  Ai.tinum, 
and  Aquieeia.— (2)  A  district  in  the  N.W.  of 
Gallia  Lugdunensis,  inhabited  by  the  Veneti. 
Off  their  coast  was  a  group  of  islands  called 
Insulae  Venetioae. 

VENETUS  LACUS.    [Brigantintts  Laocs.] 

VENILIA  (-ae),  a  nymph,  daughter  of 
Pilumuus,  sister  of  Amata,  wife  of  king 
Latiuus,  and  mother  of  Turnus  and  Juturua 
by  Dannna, 

VENNONES  (-urn),  a  people  of  Rhaetia, 
and  according  to  Strabo  the  most  savage  of 
the  Rhaetian  tribes,  inhabiting  the  Alps  near 
the  sources  of  the  Athesis  (Adige). 

VENTA  (-ae).  (1)  Beegarum  (Whichester), 
the  chief  town  of  the  Belgae  in  Britain.  The 
modern  city  still  contains  several  Roman  re- 
mains.—(2)    IoENORUM.        [ICENI.]  — (3)    SlLU- 

rum  (Caerwent),  a  town   of  the   Silures   in 
Britain,  in  Monmouthshire. 
VENTI  (-Orum),  the  winds.    They  appear 
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personified  sren  in  the  Homeric  poems,  but 
at  the  same  time  they  are  conceived  as  ordi- 
nary phenomena  of  nature.  The  master  and 
ruler  of  all  the  winds  is  Aeolus,  who  resides 
in  the  island  Aeolia  [Akoi.is]  ■  but  the  other 
gods  also,  especially  Zeus  (Jupiter),  exercise 
a  power  over  them.  Homer  mentions  by  name 
Boreas  (N.  wind),  Eurus  (E.  wind),  Notns  (S. 
•wind),  and  Zephyrus  (W.  wind).  According  to 
Hesiod,  the  beneficial  winds— Notus,  Boreas, 
Argestes,  and  Zephyrus— were  the  sons  of  As- 
trueus  and  Bos;  and  the  destructive  ones — 
such  as  Typhon— are  said  to  be  the  sons  of 
Typhoeus.  Later,  especially  philosophical, 
writers  endeavored  to  define  the  winds  more 
accurately,  according  to  their  places  on  the 
compass.  Thus  Aristotle,  besides  the  4  prin- 
cipal winds  (Boreas  or  Aparetias,  Earns,  No- 
tus, and  Zephyrus),  mentions  3,  the  Meses, 
Caicias,  aud  Apeliotes,  between  Boreas  and 
Buna :  between  Eurus  and  Notus  he  places 
the  Phoeuicias;  between  Notus  and  Zeph- 
yrus he  has  only  the  Lips ;  and  between  Zeph- 
yrus aud  Boreas  he  places  the  Argestes  (Olym- 
pias  or  Seirou)  and  the  Thrascias.  It  must 
further  be  observed  that,  according  to  Aristo- 
tle, the  Eurus  is  not  due  E.  but  S.E.  In  the 
Museum  Pio-Clementinum  there  exists  a  mar- 
ble monument  upon  which  the  winds  are  de- 
scribed with  their  Greek  and  Latin  names, 
viz.,  Septentrio  (Aparetias),  Eurus  (Euros  or 
S.E.),  aud  between  these  2  Aquilo  (Boreas), 
Vulturnus  (Caicias),  and  Solanus  (Apeliotes). 
Between  Eurus  and  Notus  (Notos)  there  is 
only  one,  the  Euro-Auster  (Euro-Notus) ;  be- 
tween Notus  and  Favonius  (Zephyrus)  are 
marked  Austro-Africus  (Libonotus)  and  .\f~i- 
cus  (Lips) ;  and  between  Favonius  aud  Sep- 
tentrio we  find  Chrus  (Iapyx)  and  Circius 
(Thracius).    The  winds  were  represented  by 


poets  and  artists  in  various  ways ;  the  latter 
usually  represented  them  as  beings  with  winsa 
at  their  heads  and  shoulders.  Black  lambs 
were  offered  as  sacrifices  to  the  destructive 
wind?,  and  white  ones  to  favorable  or  good 
winds. 

VENTIDIUS  BASSUS  (-i).  P.,  a  celebrated 
Roman  general,  at  first  gained  a  poor  living 
by  jobbing  mules  and  carriages.  Caesar, 
however,  saw  his  abilities,  and  employed  him 
in  Gaul,  aud  in  the  civil  war.    After  Caesar's 


Venti,  the  Winds.     (.Bartcli,  Vatican  Virgil, 


Medal  commemorating  the  Parthian  triumph  of  Ventidlus. 

death  Veutidius  sided  with  M.  Autony,  and 
in  43  was  made  consul  suffectus.  In  39 
Antony  sent  Ventidins  iuto  Asia,  where  he 
defeated  the  Parthians  and  Labieuus;  aud  in 
the  2d  campaign  gained  a  still  more  brilliant 
victory  over  the  Parthians,  who  had  again 
invaded  Syria.  For  these  services  he  ob- 
tained a  triumph  in  38. 

VENUS  (-oris),  the  goddess 
of  love  among  the  Romans. 
Before  she  was  identified 
with  the  Greek  Aphrodite, 
she  was  one  of  the  least  im- 
portant divinities  in  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Romans  j  but 
still  her  worship  seems  to 
have  been  established  at 
Rome  at  an  early  time.  Here 
she  bore  the  surnames  of 
Murfia  or  Mnrcia,  from  her 
fondness  for  the  myrtle-tree 
>.  and  oi'Cloaciiui  and 
Calva.  The  etymology  of  the 
last  two  epithets  is  variously 
given.  That  of  Calca  proba- 
bly refers  to  the  fact  that  on 
her  wedding- day  the  bride, 
either  actually  or  symbolic- 
ally, cut  off  a  "lock  of  hair  to 
sacrifice  it  toVenus.  In  later 
times  the  worship  of  Venn? 
became  much  more  extend* 

ed.  and  her  identification 
with  the  Greek  Aphrodite 
introduced  various  new  at- 
tributes. At  the  beginning 
of  the  second  Tunic  war  the 
worship  <>f  Venus  Bnreina 
i ■•  '-'•' •»  Introduced  from  Sicily. 
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In  the  year  b.c.  114,  on  account  of  the  general 
corruption,  and  especially  amoug  the  Vestals, 
a  temple  was  built  to  Venus  Verticordia  (the 
goddess  who  turns  the  human  heart).  After 
the  close  of  the  Samnite  war,  Fabius  Gurges 
founded  the  worship  of  Venus  Obsequens  and 
Postvorta ;  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger  that 
of  Venus  Genitrix,  in  which  he  was  after- 
wards followed  by  Caesar,  who  added  that  of 
Venus  Victrix.  The  worship  of  Veuus  was 
promoted  by  Caesar,  who  traced  his  descent 
•from  Aeneas,  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  Mars 
•and  Venus.  The  month  of  April,  as  the  be- 
ginning of  spring,  was  thought  to  be  pecul- 
iarly sacred  to  the  goddess  of  love.  Respect- 
ing the  Greek  goddess,  see  Apurodite. 

VENUSIA  (-ae :  Venom),  an  ancient  town 
of  Apulia,  S.  of  the  river  Aufidus,  and  near 
Mount  Vultur,  situated  in  a  romantic  country, 
and  memorable  as  the  birthplace  of  the  poet 
Horace. 

VERAGRI  or  VARAGRI  (-6mm),  a  people 
In  Gallia  Belgica,  on  the  Pennine  Alps,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Dranse  and  the  Rhone. 

VERBANUS  LACUS  (Logo  Maggiore),  a 
lake  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  and  the  largest  in 
all  Italy,  being  about  40  miles  in  length  from 
N.  to  S. ;  its  greatest  breadth  is  8  miles. 

VERCELLAE  (-arum :  Vercelli),  the  chief 
town  of  the  Libici  in  Gallia  Cisalpina. 

VERCINGETORIX  (-igis),  the  celebrated 
chieftain  of  the  Arverni,  who  carried  on  war 
with  great  ability  against  Caesar  in  m-c.  52. 
He  was  taken  to  Rome  after  the  capture  of 
Alesia,  where  he  adorned  the  triumph  of  his 
conqueror  in  45,  and  was  afterwards  put  to 
death. 

VERETUM  (-i:  Akssano),  more  anciently 
called  Baris,  a  town  in  Calabria,  on  the  road 
from  Leuca  to  Tarentum,  and  GOO  stadia  S.E. 
of  the  latter  city. 

VERGELLUS  (-i),  a  rivulet  in  Apulia,  said 
to  have  been  choked  by  the  dead  bodies  of 
the  Romans  slain  in  the  battle  of  Cannae. 

VEROLAMIUM  or  VERULAMlUM  (i  : 
Old  Vendor*,  near  St.  Albans),  the  chief  town 
of  the  Catnellani  in  Britain,  probably  the  resi- 
dence of  the  king  Cassivellaunus,  which  was 
conquered  by  Caesar. 

VEROMANDUI  (-Ornm),  a  people  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  between  the  Nervii  and  Suessiones, 
in  the  modern  Vermandois.  Their  chief  town 
was  Augusta  Veromanouorum  (SLQuentin). 

VERONA  (-ae :  Verona),  an  important  town 
in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  on  the  river  Athesis,  was 
originally  the  capital  of  the  Euganei,  but  sub- 
sequently belonged  to  the  Cenomaui.  At  a 
still  later  time  it  was  made  a  Roman  colony, 
with  the  surname  Augusta;  and  under  the 
empire  it  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
flourishing  towns  in  the  N.  of  Italy.  It  was 
the  birthplace  of  Catullus ;  and,  according  to 
some  accounts,  of  the  elder  Pliny.  There  are 
still  many  Roman  remains  at  Verona,  and 
among  others  an  amphitheatre  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation. 

VERRES  (-is),  C,  was  quaestor  in  n.o.  S2  to 
Cn.  Papirius  Carbo,  and  therefore  at  that 
poriod  belonged  to  the  Marian  party ;  but  he 


afterwards  went  over  to  Sulla.  After  being 
legate  and  proquaestor  of  Dolabella  in  Cili- 
cia,  Verres  became  praetor  urbauus  in  74,  and 
afterwards  propraetor  in  Sicily,  where  he  re- 
mained nearly  3  years  (73-71).  The  extortions 
and  exactions  of  Verres  in  the  island  have  be- 
come notorious  through  the  celebrated  ora- 
tions of  Cicero.  His  three  years'  rule  deso- 
lated the  island  more  effectually  than  the  two 
recent  Servile  wars,or  the  old  struggle  between 
Carthage  aud  Rome  for  the  possession  of  the 
island.  As  soon  as  he  left  Sicily,  the  inhab- 
itants resolved  to  bring  him  to  trial.  They 
committed  the  prosecution  to  Cicero,  who 
had  been  Lilybaeau  quaestor  in  Sicily  in  75, 
and  had  promised  his  good  offices  to  the  Si- 
cilians whenever  they  might  demand  them. 
Cicero  heartily  entered  into  the  cause  of  the 
Sicilians,  and  spared  no  pains  to  secure  a  con- 
viction of  the  great  criminal.  Verres  was  de- 
fended by  Hortensius,  and  was  supported  by 
the  whole  power  of  the  aristocracy.  Horten- 
sius endeavored  to  substitute  Q.  Caecilius 
Niger  as  prosecutor  instead  of  Cicero ;  but 
the  judges  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter.  The 
oration  which  Cicero  delivered  on  this  occa- 
sion was  the  Divinatio  in  Q.  Caecilium.  Cic- 
ero was  allowed  110  days  to  collect  evidence, 
but,  assisted  by  his  cousin  Lucius,  completed 
his  researches  in  50.  Hortensius  now  grasped 
at  his  last  chance  of  an  acquittal — that  of  pro- 
longing the  trial  till  the  following  year,when 
b«  himself  would  be  consul.  Cicero  therefore 
abandoned  all  thought  of  eloquence  or  dis- 
play, and,  merely  introducing  his  case  in  the 
tirst  of  the  Verrine  orations,  rested  all  his 
hopes  of  success  on  the  weight  of  testimony 
alone.  Hortensius  was  quite  unprepared 
with  counter-evidence,  and  after  the  first  day 
abandoned  the  cause  of  Verres.  Before  the 
nine  days  occupied  in  hearing  evidence  were 
over,  Verres  quitted  the  city  in  despair,  and 
was  condemned  in  his  absence.  He  retired 
to  Marseilles,  retaining  so  many  of  his  treas- 
ures of  art  as  to  cause  eventually  his  proscrip- 
tion by  M.  Antony  in  43. 

VERTICORDIA.     [Venus.] 

VERTUMNUS  or  VORTUMNUS  (-i),  is 
said  to  have  been  an  Ei-ruscan  divinity,  but 
this  story  seems  to  be  refuted  by  his  genuine 
Roman  name,  viz.,  from  verto,  to  change. 
The  Romans  connected  Vertumnus  with  all 
occurrences  to  which  the  verb  verto  applies, 
such  as  the  change  of  seasons,  purchase  and 
sale,  the  return  of  rivers  to  their  proper  beds, 
etc.  But  in  reality  the  god  was  connected 
only  with  the  transformation  of  plants  and 
their  progress  from  blossom  to  fruit.  Hence 
the  story  that  when  Vertumnus  was  in  love 
with  Pomona  he  assumed  all  possible  forms, 
until  at  last  he  gained  his  end  by  metamor- 
phosing himself  into  a  blooming  youth. 
Gardeners  accordingly  offered  to  him  the 
first  produce  of  their  gardens  and  garlands 
of  budding  flowers.  The  whole  people  cele- 
brated a  festival  to  Vertumnus  on  the  23d 
of  August,  under  the  name  of  the  Vortum- 
nalia,  denoting  the  transition  from  the  beauti- 
ful season  of  autumn  to  the  less  agreeable  one. 
The  importance  of  the  worship  of  Vertumnus 
at  Rome  is  evident  from  th<3  fact  that  it  was 
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attended  to  by  a  special  flainen  (Jlamen  Vor- 
tuvinalis). 


Vertuninus.     (Muaee  Jiouillon,  vol.  3,  pi.  14.) 

VERULAE  (-arum :  Verdi),  a  town  of  the 
Hernici  in  Latium,  S.E.  of  Aletrinm,  and  N. 
of  Frnsino,  subsequently  a  Roman  colony. 

VERULAMIUM.     [Vekolamium.] 

V1RU8  (-1),  L.  AURELILTS,  the  colleague 
of  M.  Amelias  in  the  empire,  a.d.  161-16'.). 
He  was  adopted  by  M.  Antonius,  and  on  his 
death  succeeded  to  the  empire  along  with 
M.  Amelias.  The  history  of  his  reign  is 
given  under  Ackelius.  Veins  died  suddenly 
at  Altinum,  in  the  country  of  the  Veueti,  to- 
wards the  close  of  169. 

VESCINUS  AGER,  a  district  of  the  Au- 
runci  in  Latium. 

VSSBVUS.     [Vesuvius.] 

VESONTIO  (-dnis:  Bemnron),  the  chief 
town  of  the  Sequani  in  Gallia  Belirica,  situated 
on  the  river  Dubis  (Doubs),  which  flowed 
around  the  town,  with  the  exception  of  a 
space  of  600  feet,  on  which  stood  a  mountain, 
wrming  the  citadel  of  the  town. 

VKSl'AsiANl'S  (-i),  T.  FLAVIUS  SABI- 
NUS,  Roman  emperor,  a.i>.  70-79,  was  born  on 
the  17th  of  November,  a.i>.  9.  His  father  was 
a  man  of  moan  condition,  of  Reate,  in  theconn- 
try  of  the  Sabini.  His  mother,  Vcspasia  Polla, 
was  the  daughter  of  a  praefectus  castrorum, 
and  the  sister  of  a  Roman  senator.  Vespasian 
served  as  triluinus  militum  inThrace,  and  was 
quaestor  In  Crete  and  Cyrene.  He  was  after- 
wards aedile  and  praetor.  About  this  time  he 
took  to  wife  Klavia  Domitilla,  the  daughter  of 
a  Roman  eques,  by  whom  he  had  2  sons,  both 
of  whom  succeeded  him.  In  the  reign  of 
Claudius  he  was  sent  into  Germany  as  legatoa 
leglonis;  and  in  43  he  held  the  same  com- 
mand in  Britain,  and  reduced  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  He  was  consul  in  51,  and  proconsul 
of  Africa  under  Nero.  He  was  at  this  time 
very  poor,  and  was  accused  of  getting  money 
by  dishonorable  means.  But  h"  had  a  great 
military  reputation,  and  he  was  liked  by  the 
soldiers.     Nero  afterwards  sent  him  to  the 


East  (66),  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  Jews, 
His  conduct  of  this  war  raised  his  reputation, 
and  when  the  war  broke  out  between  Otho 
and  Vitelline,  Vespasian  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror at  Alexandria  on  the  1st  of  July,  89,  and 
soon  after  all  through  the  East.  He  came  to 
Rome  in  the  following  year  (TO),  leaving  his 
son  Titus  to  continue  the  war  against  the 
Jews.  On  his  arrival  at  Rome,  he  worked 
with  great  industry  to  restore  order  in  the 
city  and  in  the  empire.  The  simplicity  and 
frugality  of  his  mode  of  life  formed  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  profusion  and  luxury  of 
some  of  his  predecessors,  and  his  example  ia 
said  to  have  done  more  to  reform  the  morals 
of  Rome  than  all  the  laws  which  had  ever 
been  enacted.  He  was  never  ashamed  of  the 
meanness  of  his  origin,  and  ridiculed  all  at- 
tempts to  make  out  for  him  a  distinguished 
genealogy.  He  is  accused  of  avarice,  and  of 
a  taste  for  low  humor.  Yet  it  is  admitted 
that  he  was  liberal  in  all  his  expenditures  for 
purposes  of  public  utility.  In  71  Titus  returned 
to  Rome,  and  both  father  and  son  triumphed 
together  on  account  of  the  conquest  of  the 
Jews.  The  reign  of  Vespasian  was  marked 
by  few  striking  eveuts.  The  most  important 
was  the  conquest  of  North  Wales  and  the 
island  of  Anglesey  by  Agricola,  who  was  sent 
into  Britain  in  78.  In  the  summer  of  79, Ves- 
pasian, whose  health  was  failing,  went  to 
spend  some  time  at  his  paternal  house  iu  the 
mountains  of  the  Sabini,  and  expired  on  the 
24th  of  June  in  that  year,  at  the  age  of  69. 

VESTA  (-ae),  one  of  the  great  Roman  divini- 
ties, identical  with  the  Greek  Hestia  [HestiaJ. 
She  was  the  goddess  of  the  hearth,  and  there- 
fore inseparably  connected  with  the  Penates ; 
for  Aeneas  was"  believed  to  have  brought  the 
eternal  Are  of  Vesta  from  Troy,  along  with 
the  images  of  the  Penates ;  and  the  praetors, 
consuls,  and  dictators,  before  entering  upon 
their  official  functions,  sacrificed,  not  only  to 
the  Penates,  but  also  to  Vesta  at  Laviniiim. 
In  the  ancient  Roman  house,  the  hearth  was 
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the  central  part,  and  around  it  all  the  inmates 
daily  assembled  for  their  common  meal  (cocna); 
every  meal  thus  taken  was  a  fresh  bond  of 
union  and  affection  among  the  members  of  a 
family,  and  at  the  same  time  an  act  of  wor- 
ship of  Vesta,  combined  with  a  sacrifice  to 
her  and  the  Penates.  Every  dwelling-house 
therefore  was,  in  some  sense,  a  temple  of  Ves- 
ta ;  but  a  public  sanctuary  united  all  the  citi- 
zens of  the  state  into  one  large  family.  This 
sanctuary  stood  In  the  Forum,  between  the 
Capitol ine  and  Palatine  hills,  and  not  far 
from  the  temple  of  the  Penates.  The  god- 
dess was  not  represented  in  her  temple  by  a 
statue,  but  the  eternal  fire  burning  on  her 
hearth  or  altar  was  her  living  symbol,  and 
was  kept  up  and  attended  to  by  the  Vestals, 
her  virgin  priestesses,  who  were  chaste  and 
pure  like  the  goddess  herself.  Respecting 
their  duties  and  obligations,  see  Diet,  of 
Antiq.,  art.  I'estalcs.  On  the  1st  of  March  in 
every  year  the  sacred  tire  of  Vesta,  and  the 
laurel-tree  which  shaded  her  hearth,  were  re- 
newed, and  on  the  15th  of  June  her  temple 
was  cleaned  and  purified.  The  dirt  was  car- 
ried into  an  angiportus  behind  the  temple, 
which  was  locked  by  a  gate  that  no  one  might 
enter  it.  The  day  on  which  this  took  place 
was  a  dies  nefastus,  the  first  half  of  which  was 
thought,  to  be  so  inauspicious  that  the  priest- 
ess of  Juno  was  not  allowed  to  comb  her  bail- 
or to  cut  her  nails,  while  the  second  half  was 
very  favorable  to  contracting  a  marriage  or 
entering  upon  other  important  undertakings. 
A  few  days  before  that  solemnity,  on  the  9th 
of  June,  the  Vestalia  were  celebrated  in  hon- 
or of  the  goddess,  on  which  occasion  none 
but  women  walked  to  the  temple,  and  that 
with  bare  feet. 

VESTINI  (-6rum),  a  Sabellian  people  in 
Central  Italy,  lying  between  the  Apennines 
and  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  separated  from 
Piccnum  by  the  river  Matrinus,  and  from  the 
Marrucini  by  the  river  Aternus.  They  were 
conquered  by  the  Romans  in  u.  o.  328,  and 
from  this  time  appear  as  the  allies  of  Rome. 

VESUVIUS  (-i),  also  called  VESEVUS, 
VESBlUS,  or  VESVIUS,  the  celebrated  vol- 
canic mountain  in  Campania,  rising  out  of  the 
plain  S.E.  of  Neapolis.  There  are  no  records 
of  any  eruption  of  Vesuvius  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  but  the  ancient  writers  were  aware 
of  its  volcanic  nature  from  the  igneous  ap- 
pearance of  its  rocks.  In  a.d.  63  the  volcano 
gave  the  first  symptoms  of  agitation  in  an 
earthquake,  which  occasioned  considerable 
damage  to  several  towns  in  its  vicinity;  and 
on  the  24th  of  August,  a.d.  79,  occurred  the 
first  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which  over- 
whelmed the  cities  of  Stabiae,  Herculaneum, 
and  Pompeii.  It  was  in  this  eruption  that 
the  elder  Pliny  lost  his  life. 

VETRANIO  (-onis)  commanded  the  legions 
in  Illyria  and  Pannonia  in  a.d.  350,  when 
Constans  was  treacherously  destroyed,  and 
was  proclaimed  emperor  by  his  troops ;  but 
at  the  end  of  10  months  resigned  in  favor  of 
Constantius. 

VETTIUS  (-i),  L.,  a  Roman  eques,  in  the 
pay  of  Cicero  in  n.c.  G3,  to  whom  he  gave 
some  valuable  information  respecting  the 


Catilinariau  conspiracy.  In  59  he  accused 
Curio,  Cicero,  L.  Lucullus,  and  many  other  dis- 
tinguished men,  of  having  formed  a  conspir- 
acy to  assassinate  Pompey.  Cicero  regarded 
this  accusation  as  the  work  of  Caesar,  who 
used  the  tribune  Vatiuius  as  his  instrument. 
On  the  day  after  he  had  given  his  evidence, 
Vettius  was  found  strangled  in  prison. 

VETTONES  or  VECTONES  (-urn),  a  people 
in  the  interior  of  Lusitania,  E.  of  the  Lusitani, 
and  W.  of  the  Carpetani,  extending  from  the 
Durius  to  the  Tagus. 

VETtTLONlA  (-ae),  VETULONIUM  (-i), 
or  VETTJLONII  (-orum),  an  ancient  city  of 
Etruria,  and  one  of  the  12  cities  of  the  Etrus- 
can confederation.  From  this  city  the  Ro- 
mans are  said  to  have  borrowed  the  insignia 
of  their  magistrates— the  fasces,  sella  curulis, 
aud  toga  praetexta— as  well  as  the  use  of  the 
brazen  trumpet  in  war.  Its  site  has  been  dis- 
covered within  the  last  few  years  near  a  small 
village  called  Magliano,  between  the  river  Osa 
and  the  Albegna,  and  about  8  miles  inland. 

VETURIUS  MAMURIUS  (-i)  is  said  to 
have  been  the  armorer  who  made  the  11  an- 
cilia  exactly  like  the  one  that  was  sent  from 
heaven  in  the  reign  of  Nuraa.  His  praises 
formed  one  of  the  chief  subjects  of  the  sougs 
of  the  Salii. 

VIADUS  (-i :  Oder),  a  river  of  Germany, 
falling  into  the  Baltic. 

VIBIUS  PANSA.     [Pansa.] 

VIBIUS  SEQUESTER.    [Sequester.] 

VIBO  (-onis :  Bivona),  the  Roman  form  of 
the  Greek  town  Hipponium,  situated  on  the 
S.W.  coast  of  Bruttium,  and  on  a  gulf  called 
after  it  Sinus  Vihonknsis,  or  Hipponiates. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Locri 
Epizephyrii ;  but  it  was  destroyed  by  the  el- 
der Dionysius,  who  transplanted  its  inhabit- 
ants to  Syracuse.  It  was  afterwards  restored ; 
and  at  a  later  time  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bruttii,  together  with  the  other  Greek  cities 
on  this  coast.  It  was  taken  from  the  Bruttii 
by  the  Romans,  who  colonized  it  b.o.  194,  and 
called  it  Vibo  Valentia.  Cicero  speaks  of  it 
as  a  municipium  ;  and  in  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus it  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities 
in  the  S.  of  Italy. 

VICENTIA  or  VICETIA  (-ae),  less  cor- 
rectly VINCENTIA  {Vicenza),  a  town  on  the 
river  Togisonus  in  Veuetia,  in  the  N.  of  Italy, 
and  a  Roman  municipium. 

VICTOR  (-oris),  SEX.  AURELlUS,  a  Latin 
writer,  was  born  of  humble  parents,  but  rose 
to  distinction  by  his  zeal  in  the  cultivation 
of  literature.  Having  attracted  the  attention 
of  Julian  when  at  Sirmium,  he  was  appointed 
by  that  prince  governor  of  one  division  of 
Pannonia.  At  a  subsequent  period  he  was 
elevated  by  Theodosius  to  the  high  office  of 
city  praefect.  He  is  the  reputed  author  of  a 
work  entitled  De  Caesaribus;  besides  which 
2  or  3  others  are  ascribed  to  him. 

VICTORIA  (-ae),  the  personification  of  vic- 
tory amon«  the  Romans. 

VICTORIA  or  VICTORINA  (-ae),  the 
mother  of  Victorinus,  after  whose  death  she 
was  hailed  as  the  mother  of  camps  (Mater 
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Outrorum)}  and  coins  were  struck  bearing 
her  effigy.  She  transferred  her  power  first 
to  Marias,  and  then  to  Tetricus. 

VK  To  KIN  US  (-i),  one  of  the  Thirty 
Tyrants,  was  the  3d  of  the  usurpers  who  in 
-ion  ruled  Gaul  during  the  reign  of 
Gallienus.  He  was  assassinated  at  Agrip- 
pina  by  one  of  his  own  officers  in  a.d.  '208, 
after  reigning  somewhat  more  than  a  year. 

VICTRIX.     [Vkncs.] 

VIENNA  (-ae:  Vienne),  the  chief  town  of 
the  Allobroges  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  situ- 
ated on  the  Rhone,  S.  of  Lugdunum. 

VIMINALIS  (-is),  PORTA,  a  gate  of  Rome 
in  the  Servian  walls,  leading  to  the  Via 
Tiburtina. 

VINDELICIA  (-ae),  a  Roman  province, 
bounded  on  the  >.'.  by  the  Danube,which  sep- 
arated it  from  Germany,  on  the  W.  by  the 
territory  of  the  Helvetii  "in  Gaul,  on  the  S.  by 
Rhaetia",  andontheE.bytheriverOenus  (/ft*), 
which  separated  it  from  Xorieum,  thus  cor- 
responding to  the  N.E.  part  of  Switzerland, 
the  S.E.  of  Baden,  the  S.  of  Wiirtemberg  and 
Bavaria,  and  the  N.  part  of  the  Tyrol.  It  was 
originally  part  of  the  province  of  Rhaetia, 
and  was  conquered  by  Tiberius  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus.  At  a  later  time  Rhaetia  was 
divided  into  two  provinces,  Rhaetia  Prima 
ami  Rhaetia  Secunda,  the  latter  of  which  names 
was  gradually  supplanted  by  that  of  Vindeli- 
cia.  It  was  drained  by  the  tributaries  of  the 
Danube,  of  which  the  most  important  were 
the  Licias,  or  Licus  {Lech),  with  its  tributary 
the  Vindo,  Vinda.orVirdo  ( Werlach),  the  barns 
(Isar),  and  Oenus  (Inn).  The  E.  part  of  the 
Lacus  Brigantinus  (Lake  of  Constance)  also 
belonged  to  Vindelicia.  It  derived  its  name 
from  its  chief  inhabitants,  the  Vindelioi,  a 
warlike  people  dwelling  in  the  S.  of  the  coun- 
try. The  other  tribes  in  Vindelicia  were  the 
Brieantii  on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  the  Licatii 
or  Licates  on  the  Lech,  and  the  Breuni  in  the 
N.  of  the  Tyrol  on  the  Brenner.  The  chief 
town  in  the'province  was  Augusta  Vindelico- 
rum  (Augsburg),  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Viudo  and  the  Licus. 

VINDICIUS  (-i),  a  slave, who  is  said  to  have 
given  information  to  the  consuls  of  the  con- 
spiracy which  was  formed  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Tarquins,  and  who  was  rewarded  in 
consequence  with  liberty  and  the  Roman 
franchise. 

VINDILT.     [Vani>ii.i.] 

VINDOBONA  (-ae:  Vienna,  Engl.  5  Wi.n. 
Germ.),  a  town  in  Pannonia,  on  the  Danube, 
was  originally  a  Celtic  place,  and  subsequent- 
ly a  Roman  municipium.  Under  the  Romans 
it  became  a  town  of  importance:  it  was  the 
chief  station  of  the  Roman  fleeton  the  Danube, 
and  the  head-quarters  of  a  Roman  legion. 

VCNDONIS8A  (-ae:  Wimdiech),  a  town  in 
Gallia  Belgica,  on  the  triangular  tongue  of 
land  between  the  Aar  and  Reuse,  was  an  im- 

gortant  Roman  fortress  in  the  country  of  the 
[elvetii. 

vipsaxJa  AGRIPPINA (-ae),  (1) Daugh- 
ter of  M. Vipaanlna  Agrippa  by  bis  tirst  wile 
Pomponia.  ITB  her  in  marriage 

to  his  step-son  Tiberius,  by  whom  she  was 


much  beloved;  but  after  she  had  borne  him 
a  son,  Drusus,  Tiberius  was  compelled  to 
divorce  her  by  the  command  of  the  emperor, 
in  order  to  marry  Julia,  the  daughter  of  the 
latter.  Vipsania  afterwards  married  Asinine 
Gallus.  She  died  in  a.d.  20.— (2)  Daughter 
of  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa  by  his  second  wife 
Julia,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Agrippina. 
[Aqkippina.] 

VIPSANIUS  AGRIPPA,  M.    [Agrippa.] 

VIRBIUS  (-i),  a  Latin  divinity  worshiped 
along  with  Diana  in  the  grove  at  Aricia,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alban  Mount.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  the  same  as  Hippolytus,  who  was 
restored  to  life  by  Aesculapius  at  the  request 
of  Diana. 

VIRDO.     [Vinpeuoia.] 

VIRGILIUS  (-i)  or  VERGILIUS  MARO, 
P.,  the  Roman  poet,  was  born  on  the  15ih  of 
October,  u.c.  70,  at  Andes  (I'ietola),  a  small 
village  near  Mantua  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Vir- 
gil's father  probably  had  a  small  estate  which 
he  cultivated:  his  mother's  name  was  Maia. 
He  was  educated  at  Cremona  and  Mediolanum 
(Milan),  and  he  took  the  toga  virilis  at  Cre- 
mona in  55,  on  the  day  on  which  he  com- 
menced his  16th  year.  It  is  said  that  he  sub- 
sequently studied  at  Neapolis  (Saples)  under 
Parthenius,  a  native  of  Bithynia,  from  whom 
he  learned  Greek.  He  was  also  instructed  by 
Byron,  an  Epicurean,  aud  probably  at  Rome. 
Virgil's  writings  prove  that  he  received  a 
learned  education,  and  traces  of  Epicurean 
opinions  are  apparent  in  them.  After  com- 
pleting his  education,  Virgil  appears  to  have 
retired  to  his  paternal  farm,  and  here  he  may 
have  writteu  some  of  the  small  pieces  which 
are  attributed  to  him.  In  the  division  of  land 
among  the  soldiers  after  the  battle  of  Philip- 
pi  (42),  Virgil  was  deprived  of  his  property; 
but  it  was  afterwards  restored  at  the  com- 
mand of  Octavian.  It  is  supposed  that  Virgil 
I  wrote  the  Eclogue  which  stands  first  in  our 
I  editions  to  commemorate  his  gratitude  to 
Octavian.  Virgil  probably  became  acquainted 
with  Maecenas  soon  after  writing  his  Ec- 
logues, in  which  Maeceuas  is  not  mentioned. 
His  most  finished  work,  the  Georgica,  was  un- 
dertaken at  the  suggestion  of  Maecenas  (Georg. 
iii.  41) ;  and  was  completed  after  the  battle  of 
Actium,  B.O.  31,  while  Octavian  was  in  the 
The  Aeneid  was  probably  long  con- 
templated by  the  poet  While  August 
in  Spain  (27),  he  wrote  to  Virgil  exprCH 
wish  to  have  some  monument  of  his  t 
talent.  Virgil  appears  to  have  commenced 
the  Aeneid  about  this  time.  In  23  died  Mar- 
cellus,  the  son  of  Octavia,  Caesar*!  sister,  by 
her  first  husband;  and  as  Virgil  lost  no  op- 
portunity of  gratifying  his  patron,  he  intro- 
duced into  his  Cth  book  of  the  Aeuei 
the  well-known  allusion  to  the  virtues  of  this 
fOUth.  who  was  cut  off  by  a  premature  death. 
Octavia  is  said  to  have  been  present  when  the 
poet  was  tedting  this  allusion  to  her  son,  and 
lo  have  fainted  from  her  emotions.  B 
warded  the  poet  munificently  for  his  1 
uie  Battery.  As  Marcellus  did  not  die  till  23, 
these  lines  were  of  course  written  after  his 
death,  but  that  does  not  prove  that  the  whole 
of  the  Gth  book  was  written  so  late.    A  pae- 
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sage  in  the  7th  book  (606)  appears  to  allude 
to  Augustus  receiviug  back  the  Parthian 
standards,  which  event  belongs  to  20.  When 
Augustus  was  returning  from  Samos,  where 
he  had  spent  the  winter  of  20,  he  met  Virgil 
at  Athens.  The  poet,  it  is  said,  had  intended 
to  make  a  tour  of  Greece,  but  he  accompanied 
the  emperor  to  Megara,  and  thence  to  Italy. 
His  health,  which  had  been  long  declining, 
was  now  completely  broken,  and  he  died  soon 
after  his  arrival  at  Brandusium,  on  the  22d 
of  September,  19,  not  having  quite  completed 
his  51st  year.  His  remains  were  transferred 
to  Naples,  which  had  been  his  favorite  resi- 
dence, and  interred  near  the  road  from  Naples 
to  Puteoli  (Pozzuoli),  where  a  monument  is 
still  shown,  supposed  to  be  the  tomb  of  the 
poet.  Virgil  had  been  enriched  by  the  liber- 
ality of  his  patrons,  and  he  left  behind  him 
a  considerable  property  and  a  house  on  the 
Esqniline  hill,  near  the  gardens  of  Maecenas. 
In  his  fortunes  and  his  friends  Virgil  was  a 
happy  man.  Munificent  patronage  gave  him 
ample  means  of  enjoyment  and  of  leisure, 
and  he  had  the  friendship  of  all  the  most 
accomplished  men  of  the  day,  among  whom 
Horace  entertained  a  strong  affection  for  him. 
He  was  an  amiable,  good-tempered  man,  free 
from  the  mean  passions  of  envy  and  jealousy ; 
and  in  all  but  health  he  was  prosperous. 
Besides  the  Bucolica,  Georgica,  and  Aeneid, 
several  shorter  pieces  are  attributed  to  Virgil, 
which  may  possibly  have  been  the  productions 
of  his  youth.  Such  are  the  Culex,CiriH,Copa, 
etc.  Of  all  his  works  the  Georgica  are  both 
the  most  finished  and  the  most  original.  The 
Aeneid  leaves  on  the  whole  a  feeble  impres- 
sion, notwithstanding  the  exquisite  beauty 
of  some  passages,  and  the  good  taste  which 
reigns  throughout.  Nevertheless, Virgil  must 
be  considered  as  by  far  the  first  of  all  the  Ro- 
man epic  poets. 

VIRGINIA  (-ae),  daughter  of  L.Virginius, 
a  brave  centurion,  was  a  beautiful  and  inno- 
cent girl,  betrothed  to  L.  Icilius.  Her  beauty 
excited  the  lust  of  the  decemvir  Appius  Clau- 
dius, who  instigated  one  of  his  clients  to  seize 
the  damsel  and  claim  her  as  his  slave.  Her 
father,  who  had  come  from  the  camp  the  morn- 
ing on  which  Claudius  gave  judgment  assign- 
ing Virginia  to  his  client,  seeing  that  all  hope 
was  gone,  prayed  the  decemvir  to  be  allowed 
to  speak  one  word  to  the  nurse  in  his  daugh- 
ter's hearing,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
she  was  really  his  daughter.  The  request  was 
granted ;  Virginias  drew  them  both  aside,  and 
snatching  up  a  butcher's  knife  from  one.  of  the 
stalls,  plunged  it  in  his  daughter's  breast,  ex- 
claiming, "There  is  no  way  but  this  to  keep 
thee  free:"  then,  holding  his  bloody  knife  on 
high,  he  rushed  to  the  gate  of  the  city,  and 
hastened  to  the  Roman  camp.  The  result  is 
known.  Both  camp  and  city  rose  against 
the  decemvirs,  who  were  deprived  of  their 
power,  and  the  old  form  of  government  was 
restored.  L.  Virginius  was  the  first  who  was 
elected  tribune,  and  by  his  orders  Appius  was 
dragged  to  prison,  where  he  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life. 

VIRGINIA  or  VERGINIA  GENS,  patri- 
cian and  plebeian.     The  patrician  Virgiuii 


frequently  filled  the  highest  honors  of  the 
state  during  the  early  years  of  the  re- 
public. 

VIRGINIUS  (-i),  L.,  father  of  Virginia, 
whose  tragic  fate  occasioned  the  downfall  or 
the  decemvirs,  b.o.  449.     [Virginia.] 

VIRIATHUS  (-i),  a  celebrated  Lusitaniau, 
is  described  by  the  Romans  as  originally  a 
shepherd  or  huntsman,  and  afterwards  a  rob- 
ber, or,  as  he  would  be  called  in  Spain  in  the 
present  day,  a  guerrilla  chief.  He  was  one  of 
the  Lusitanians  who  escaped  the  treacherous 
and  savaire  massacre  of  the  people  by  the  pro- 
consul Galba  in  i;.c.  150.  [Gai.ua,  No.  2.]  He 
collected  a  formidable  force,  and  for  several 
successive  years  defeated  one  Roman  army 
after  another.  In  140,  the  proconsul  Fabius 
Servilianus  concluded  a  peace  with  Viriathus 
in  order  to  save  his  army,  which  had  been 
inclosed  by  the  Lusitanians  in  a  mountain 
pass.  But  Servilius  Caepio,  who  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  Farther  Spain  in  140,  re- 
newed the  war,  and  shortly  afterwards  pro- 
cured the  assassination  of  Viriathus  by  brib- 
ing 3  of  his  friends. 

VIRIDOMARUS  (-i).  (1)  Or  Britomartus, 
the  leader  of  the  Gauls  slain  by  Marcellus. 
[Marcellus,  No.  1.]— (2)  Or  Vikdim  vius,  a 
chieftain  of  the  Aedui,  whom  Caesar  had 
raised  from  a  low  rank  to  the  highest  honor, 
but  who  afterwards  joined  the  Gauls  in  their 
great  revolt  in  b.c.  52. 

VIRTUS  (-utis),  the  Roman  personification 
of  manly  valor.  She  was  represented  with 
a  short  tunic,  her  right  breast  uncovered,  a 
helmet  on  her  head,  a  spear  in  her  left  hand, 
a  sword  in  the  right,  and  standing  with  her 
right  foot  on  a  helmet.  A  temple  of  Virtus 
was  built  by  Marcellus  close  to  one  of  Honor. 
[Honor.] 

VISTULA  (-ae :  Vistula,  Engl,  j  Weichsel, 
German),  an  important  river  of  Germany, 
forming  the  boundary  between  Germany 
and  Sarmatia,  rising  in  the  Hercynia  Silva 
and  falling  into  the  Mare  Suevicum  or  the 
Baltic. 

VISURGIS  (-is:  Weser),  an  important  riv- 
er of  Germany,  falling  into  the  German 
Ocean. 

VITELLIUS  (-i).  A.,  Roman  emperor  from 
January  2d  to  December  22d,  a.d.  09,  was  the 
son  of  L.  Vitellins,  consul  in  a.t>.  34.  He  had 
some  knowledge  of  letters  and  some  eloquence. 
His  vices  made  him  a  favorite  of  Tiberius,  Cai- 
us  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero,  who  loaded 
him  with  favors.  People  were  much  surprised 
when  Galba  chose  such  a  man  to  command 
the  legions  in  Lower  Germany,  for  he  had  no 
military  talent.  The  soldiers  of  Vitellius  pro- 
claimed him  emperor  at  Colonia  Agrippineu- 
sis  (Cologne)  on  the  2d  of  January,  69.  His 
generals  Fabius  Valens  and  Caecina  marched 
into  Italy,  defeated  Otho's  troops  at  the  de- 
cisive battle  of  Bedriacum,  and  thus  secured 
for  Vitellius  the  undisputed  command  of  Italy. 
He  displayed  some  moderation  after  his  ac- 
cession ;  but  he  was  a  glutton  andfcn  epicure, 
and  his  chief  amusement  was  the  table,  on 
which  he  spent  enormous  sums  of  money. 
Meantime  Vespasian  was  proclaimed  emperor 
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at  Alexandria  on  the  1st  of  July;  and  the 
legions  of  Illyricnm,  under  Antonius  Primus, 
entered  the  N.  of  Italy  and  declared  for  him. 
Vitellius  dispatched  Caeciua  with  a  powerful 
force  to  oppose  Primus  ;  but  Caecina  was  not 
faithful  to  the  emperor.  Primus  defeated  the 
Vitellians  in  two  battles;  then  marched  upon 
Koine,  and  forced  his  way  into  the  city,  after 
much  fighting.  Vitellius  was  seized  in  the 
palace,  Ted  through  the  streets  with  every 
circumstance  of  ignominy,  and  dragged  to  the 
Germoniae  Scalae,  where  he  was  killed  with 
repeated  blows. 

VITRUVIUS  POLLIO  (-onis),  M.,  the 
author  of  the  celebrated  treatise  on  Archi- 
tecture, appears  to  have  served  ae  a  military 
engineer  under  Julius  Caesar  in  the  African 
war,  u.  o.  46,  and  he  was  broken  down  with  age 
when  he  composed  his  work,  which  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  emperor  Augustus.  Compara- 
tively unsuccessful  as  au  architect,  for  we  have 
no  building  of  his  mentioned  except  the  basil- 
ica at  Fanum,  he  attempted  to  establish  his 
reputation  as  a  writer  upon  the  theory  of  his 
art.  ilis  style  is  so  obscure  as  to  be  often  un- 
intelligible. 

VOCONTII  (-6mm),  a  powerful  and  im- 
portant people  iu  Gallia  Narbonensis,  inhab- 
iting the  S.E.  part  of  Danphine  and  a  part  of 
Provence  between  the  Drac  and  the  Durance, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Allobroges,  and  on 
the  S.  by  the  Salves  and  Albioeci.  They  were 
allowed  by  the  "Romans  to  live  under  their 
own  laws. 

VOGESUS  or  VOSGfiSUS  (-i :  Vosges),  a 
range  of  mountains  of  Gaul,  iu  the  territory 
of  the  Lingones,  running  parallel  to  the  Rhine, 
and  separating  its  basih  from  that  of  the  Mo- 


sella.  The  rivers  Sequana  (Seine),  Arar 
(Saone),  and  Mosella  (Moselle)  rise  in  these 
mountains. 

VOLATERRAE  (-arnm  :  Volaterra),  called 
by  the  Etruscans  VELATHRI,  one  of  the  12 
cities  of  the  Etruscan  confederation,  was  built 
on  a  lofty  and  precipitous  hill,  about  1800 
English  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  was 
the  most  N.-ly  city  of  the  confederation,  and 
its  dominions  extended  E.-ward  as  far  as  the 
territory  of  Arretium, which  was  50  miles  dis- 
tant; W.-ward  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean, 
which  was  more  than  20  miles  off;  and  S.-ward 
at  least  as  far  as  Populonia,  which  was  either 
a  colony  or  an  acquisition  of  Volaterrae.  In 
consequence  of  possessing  the  2  great  ports 
of  Luna  and  Populonia,  Volaterrae,  though  so 
far  inland,  was  reckoned  as  one  of  the  power- 
ful maritime  cities  of  Etruria.  We  have  no 
record  of  its  conquest  by  the  Romans.  Like 
most  of  the  Etruscan  cities,  it  espoused  the 
Marian  party  against  Sulla ;  and  it  was  not 
till  after  a  siege  of  two  years  that  the  city 
fell  into  Sulla's  hands.  After  the  fall  of  the 
Western  empire,  it  was  for  a  time  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Lombard  kings.  The  modern 
town  contains  several  interesting  Etruscan 
remains. 

VOLlTERRANA  VlDA,  a  small  town  iu 
the  territory  of  Volaterrae. 

VOLCAE  (-arum),  a  powerful  Celtic  people 
in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  divided  into  the  2 
tribes  of  the  Volcae  Tectosages  ar.d  Volcae 
Arecomici,  extending  from  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  frontiers  of  Aquitania  along  the  coast  as 
far  as  the  Rhone.  They  lived  under  their 
own  laws,  without  being  subject  to  the  Ro- 
man governor  of  the  province,  and  they  also 
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possessed  the  Jus  Latii.  The  chief  town  of 
the  Tectosages  was  Tolosa.  A  portion  of  the 
Tectosages  left  their  native  country  under 
Brennus,  and  were  one  of  the  3  great  tribes 
into  which  the  Galatians  in  Asia  Minor  were 
divided.     [Galatia.] 

VOLCI  or  VULCI.  (1)  (Vulci),  an  inland 
city  of  Etruria,  about  18  miles  N.W.  of  Tar- 
quiuii.  Of  the  history  of  this  city  we  know 
nothing,  but  its  extensive  sepulchres,  and  the 
vast  treasures  of  ancient  art  which  they  con- 
tain, prove  that  Vulci  must  at  one  time  have 
been  a  powerful  and  flourishing  city.  —  (2) 
(Vallo),  a  town  in  Lucania,  36  miles  S.E.  of 
Paestum  on  the  road  to  Buxentum. 

VOLERO  PUBLILIUS.     [Puulilius.] 
VOLOGESES,  the  name  of  5  kings  of  Par- 
thia.      [Aksaces  XXIIL,  XXVII.,  XXVIIL, 
XXIX.,  XXX.] 

VOLSCI  (-orum),  an  ancient  people  in  La- 
tium,  but  originally  distinct  from  the  Latins,, 
dwelt  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Liris,  and  ex- 
tended down  to  the  Tyrrhene  sea.  They 
were  not  completely  subdued  by  the  Romans 
till  b.o.  33S. 

VOLSINII  or  VULSINII  (-orum:  Bolsena), 
called  VELSINA  or  VELSUNA  by  the  Etrus- 
cans, one  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  pow- 
erful of  the  12  cities  of  the  Etruscan  confed- 
eration,was  situated  on  a  lofty  hill  on  theN.E. 
extremity  of  the  lake  called  after  it  Lacus 
Volsiniensis  and  Volsiniensis  (Lago  di  Bol- 
sena). The  Volsinienses  carried  on  war  with 
the  Romans  in  b.c.  392,  311,  294,  and  280,  but 
were  on  each  occasion  defeated,  and  in  the 
last  of  these  years  appear  to  have  been  finally 
subdued.  Their  city  was  then  razed  to  the 
ground  by  the  Romans,  and  its  inhabitants 
were  compelled  to  settle  on  a  less  defensi- 
ble site  in  the  plain,  that  of  the  modern  Bol- 
sena. 

VOLTURClUS  or  VULTURCiUS  (-i),  T., 
of  Crotona,  one  of  Catiline's  conspirators,  who 
turned  informer  upon  obtaining  the  promise 
of  pardon. 

VOLUMNlA   (-ae),   wife   of  Coriolanus. 

[COKIOLANUS.] 

VOLtJPlA  (-ae)  or  VOLUPTAS  (-atis),  the 

Sersonification  of  sensual  pleasure  among  the 
:omans,who  was  honored  with  a  temple  near 
the  Porta  Romanula. 

VOMANUS  (-i :  Vomano),  a  small  river  in 
Picenum. 

VONONES  (-is),  the  name  of  two  kings  of 
Parthia.    [Arsaoes  XVIII. ,  XXII.  ] 


VOPISCUS  (-i),  a  Roman  praenomen,  sig- 
nified a  twin-child,  who  was  born  safe,  while 
the  other  twin  died  before  birth.  Like  many 
other  ancient  Roman  praenomens,  it  was 
afterwards  used  as  a  coguomen. 

VOPISCUS  (-i),  FLAVIUS,  a  native  of  Syr- 
acuse, and  one  of  the  6  Scrtytores  Historiae 
Augustae,  flourished  about  a.i>.  300. 

VOSGESUS.     [Vogescs.] 

VULCANIAE    INSULAE.     [Aeoliae    In- 

StTLAE.] 

VULCANUS  (-i),  the  Roman  god  of  fire, 
whose  name  seems  to  be  connected  with 
fulgere,  fulgur,  and  fulmen.  Tatius  is  re- 
ported to  have  established  the  worship  of  Vul- 
can along  with  that  of  Vesta,  and  Romulus 
to  have  dedicated  to  him  a  quadriga  after  his 
victory  over  the  Fidenatans,  and  to  have  set 
up  a  statue  of  himself  near  the  temple  of  the 

§od.  According  to  others  the  temple  was  also 
uilt  by  Romulus,  who  planted  near  it  the 
sacred  lotus-tree  which  still  existed  in  the 
days  of  Pliny.  These  circumstances,  and 
what  is  related  of  the  lotus-tree,  show  that 
the  temple  of  Vulcan,  like  that  of  Vesta,  was 
regarded  as  a  central  point  of  the  whole  state, 
and  hence  it  was  perhaps  not  without  a  mean- 
ing that  the  temple  of  Concord  was  subse- 
quently built  within  the  same  district.  The 
most  ancient  festival  in  honor  of  Vulcan  seems 
to  have  been  theFornacalia  or  Furnalia,  Vul- 
can being  the  god  of  furnaces;  but  his  great 
festival  was  called  Vnlconalia,  and  was  cele- 
brated on  the  23d  of  Aunust.  The  Roman 
poets  transfer  all  the  stories  which  are  re- 
lated of  the  Greek  Hephaestus  to  their  own 
Vulcan.     [Hephaestus..] 

VULCI.     [Voi.ci.] 

VULGIENTES,  an  Alpine  people  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  whose  chief  town  was  Apta 
Julia  {Apt). 

VULSINII.     [VoLsiNii.] 

VULTUR  (-iiris),  a  mountain  dividing 
Apulia  and  Lucania  near  Venusia,  is  a  branch 
of  the  Apennines.  It  is  celebrated  by  Horace 
as  one  of  the  haunts  of  his  youth.  From  it 
the  S.E.  wind  was  called  Vcltuknus  by  the 
Romans. 

VULTURNUM  (-1:  Castel  di  Volttirno),  a 
town  in  Campania,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Vulturnus. 

VULTURNUS  (-i:  Volturno),  the  chief 
river  in  Campania,  rising  in  the  Apennines 
in  Samnium,  and  falling  into  the  Tyrrhene 
sea.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Calor 
(Calore),  Tamarus  (Tamaro),  and  Sabatus 
(Sabato). 


XANTHIPPE  (-68),  wife  of  Socrates,  said 
to  have  been  of  a  peevish  and  quarrelsome 
disposition. 

XANTHIPPUS  (-i).  (1)  Son  of  Ariphron 
and  father  of  Pericles.  He  succeeded  The- 
mistocles  as  commander  of  the  Athenian 
fleet  in  b.o.  479,  and  commanded  the  Athe- 


nians at  the  decisive  battle  of  Mycale.— (2) 
The  Lacedaemonian,  who  commanded  the 
Carthaginians  against  Regains.  [Regulus.] 
XANTHUS  (-1),  rivers.  (1)  [Soamandek.] 
—(2)  (Echen  Chai),  the  chief  river  of  Lycia, 
rises  in  Mount  Taurus,  and  flows  S.  through 
Lycia,  between  Mount  Cragus  and  Mount 
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Massicytue,  falling  at  last  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  a  little  west  of  Patara.  It  is 
navigable  for  a  considerable  part  of  its 
course. 

XANTHUS  (-i  :  Gunik,  Ku.),  the  most  fa- 
mous city  of  Lycia,  stood  on  the  W.  bank  of 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  GO  stadia  from  its 
mouth.  Twice  in  the  course  of  its  history  it 
sustained  sie<zes,which  terminated  in  the  self- 
destruction  of  the  inhabitants  with  their  prop- 
erty, first  against  the  Persians  under  Harpa- 
gus,  and  long  afterwards  against  the  Romans 
under  Brutus.  The  city  was  never  restored 
after  its  destruction  on  the  latter  occasion. 
Xanthus  was  rich  in  temples  and  tombs,  and 
other  monuments  of  a  most  interesting  char- 
acter, and  several  important  remains  of  its 
works  of  art  are  now  exhibited  In  the  British 
Museum. 

XENOGRAFT'S  (-is),  the  philosopher,  was  a 
native  of  Chalcedon.  He  was  born  B.C.  396, 
and  died  in  314  at  the  age  of  82.  He  attached 
himself  first  to  Aeschiues  the  Socratic,  and 
afterwards, while  still  a  youth,  to  Plato, whom 
he  accompanied  to  Syracuse.  After  the  death 
of  Plato  he  betook  himself,  with  Aristotle,  to 
Hermias,  tyrant  of  Atarneus  j  and,  after  his 
return  to  Athens,  he  was  repeatedly  sent  on 
embassies  to  Philip  of  Macedonia,  and  at  a 
later  time  to  Antipater  during  the  Lamian 
war.  He  became  president  of  the  Academy 
even  before  the  death  of  Speusippus,  and  oc- 
cupied that  post  for  25  years.— The  importance 
of  Xeuocrates  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Aris- 
totle and  Theophrastus  wrote  upon  his  doc- 
trines, and  that  Panaetius  and  Cicero  enter- 
tained a  high  regard  for  him.  Only  the  titles 
of  his  works  have  come  down  to  us. 

XEnOPHXNES  (-is),  a  celebrated  philoso- 
pher, was  a  native  of  Colophon,  and  flourish- 
ed between  n.c.  540  and  500.  He  was  also  a 
Soet,  and  considerable  fragments  have  come 
own  to  us  of  his  elegies,  and  of  a  didactic 
poem  "On  Nature."  According  to  the  frag- 
ments of  one  of  his  elegies,  he  left  his  native 
land  at  the  age  of  25,  and  had  already  lived 
67  years  in  Hellas,  when,  at  the  age  of  92,  he 
composed  that  elegy.  He  quitted  Colophon 
as  a  fugitive  or  exile,  and  must  have  lived 
some  time  at  Elea  (Velia)  in  Italy,  as  he  is 
mentioned  as  the  founder  of  the  Eleatic  school 
of  philosophy.  Xeuophanes  was  usually  re- 
garded in  antiquity  as  the  originator  of  the 
Eleatic  doctrine  of  the  oneuess  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

XENOPHON  (-ontis).  (1)  The  Athenian, 
was  the  son  of  Gryllus,  and  a  native  of  the 
demus  Erchia.  The  time  of  his  birth  is  not 
known,  but  it  may  probably  be  placed  in 
about  n.c.  444,  and  he  appears  to  have  lived 
above  90  years.  Xenophon  is  said  to  have 
been  a  pupil  of  Socrates  at  an  early  asre,  and 
the  latter  saved  his  life  at  the  battle'of  Helium 
in  424.  The  most  memorable  event  in  Xeno- 
phon's  life  is  his  connection  with  the  Greek 
army  which  marched  under  Cyrus  against 
Artaxerxes  in  401.     He  accompanied  Cyrus 


into  Upper  Asia.  In  the  battle  of  Cunaxa, 
Cyrus  lost  his  life,  his  barbarian  troops  were 
dispersed,  aud  the  Greeks  were  left  aloue  on 


the  wide  plains  between  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates.  It  was  alter  the  treacherous  mas- 
sacre of  Clearchus  and  others  of  the  Greek 
commanders  by  the  Persian  satrap  Tissapher- 
nes  that  Xenophon  came  forward.  He  had 
held  no  command  in  the  army  of  Cyrus,  nor 
had  he  in  fact  served  as  a  soldier.  He  waa 
now  elected  one  of  the  generals,  and  took  the 
principal  part  in  conducting  the  Greeks  in 
their  memorable  retreat  along  the  Tigris  over 
the  high  table-lands  of  Armenia  to  Trapezus 
(Trebizond),  on  the  Black  Sea.  From  Trape- 
zus the  troops  were  conducted  to  Chrysopolis, 
which  is  opposite  to  Byzantium.  The  Greeks 
were  in  great  distress,  and  some  of  them  uu- 
der  Xenophon  entered  the  service  of  Seuthes, 
king  of  Thrace.  As  the  Lacedaemonians  un- 
der Thimbron  were  now  at  war  with  Tissa- 
phernes  and  Pharnabazus,  Xenophon  and  his 
troops  were  invited  tojoiu  the  army  of  Thim- 
bron, and  Xenophon  led  them  back  out  of 
Asia  to  join  Thimbron  in  399.  Socrates  waa 
put  to  death  in  399,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  Xenophon  was  banished  from  Athens 
either  shortly  before  or  shortly  after  that 
event.  In  390  he  was  with  Agesilaus,  the 
Spartan  king, who  was  commanding  the  Lace- 
daemonian forces  in  Asia  against  the  Persians. 
When  Agesilaus  was  recalled  (394),  Xenophon 
accompanied  him ;  and  he  was  on  the  side  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  battle  which  they 
/ought  at  Ooronea  (394)  against  the  Athenians. 
It  seems  that  he  went  to  Sparta  with  Agesila- 
us after  the  battle  of  Coronea,  and  soon  aftei 
he  settled  at  Scillus  in  Elis,  not  far  from  Olym- 
pia,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  wife  Philesia 
and  his  children.  Xenophon  was  at  last  ex- 
pelled from  his  quiet  retreat  at  Scillus  by  the 
Eleans  after  remaining  there  about  20  years. 
The  sentence  of  banishment  from  Athens  was 
repealed  on  the  motion  of  Eubulus,  but  it  is 
uncertain  in  what  year.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  Xenophon  ever  returned  to  Athens.  He 
is  said  to  have  retired  to  Corinth  after  his  ex- 
pulsion from  Scillus,  and,  as  we  know  noth- 
ing more,  we  assume  that  he  died  there.  The 
two  principal  works  of  Xenophon  are  the 
Anabasis  and  the  Cyropacdia.  In  the  former 
he  describes  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  and  the 
retreat  of  the  Greeks;  the  latter  is  a  kind  of 
political  romance,  the  basis  of  which  is  the 
history  of  Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  Persian 
monarchy.  His  Hellenica,  a  continuation  of 
the  history  of  Thucydides,  is  a  dry  narrative 
of  events.  The  Memorabilia  of  Socrates,  in  4 
books,  was  written  by  Xenophon  to  defend 
the  memory  of  his  master  against  the  charge 
of  irreligion  and  of  corrupting  the  Athenian 
youth.  That  it  is  a  genuine  picture  of  the 
man  is  indisputable,  and  it  is  the  most  valua- 
ble memorial  that  we  have  of  the  practical 
philosophy  of  Socrates.  Besides  these,  Xeno- 
phon was  the  author  of  several  minor  works. 
All  antiquity  and  all  modern  writers  agree  in 
allowing  Xenophon  great  merit  as  a  writer 
of  a  plain,  simple,  perspicuous,  and  unaffected 
style;  but  his  mind  was  essentially  practical, 
and  not  adapted  for  pure  philosophical  spec- 
ulation.— (2)  The  Ephesian,  the  author  of  a 
romance,  still  extant,  entitled  Ephesiaca,  or 
the  Loves  of  Anthia  and  Abrocomas.  The 
age  of  Xenophon  is  uncertain ;  but  he  is 
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probably  the  oldest  of  the  Greek  romance 
writers. 

XERXES  (-is).  (I.)  King  of  Persia,  n.c.4S5 
-465.was  the  son  of  Darius  and  Atossa.  After 
reducing  the  revolted  Egyptians  to  subjection, 
Xerxes,  in  the  spring  of  480,  set  out  from  Sar- 
dis  on  his  memorable  expedition  against 
Greece.  He  crossed  the  Hellespont  by  a 
bridge  of  boats,  and  continued  his  march 
through  the  Thracian  Chersonece  till  he 
reached  the  plain  of  Doriscus.  Here  he  re- 
solved to  number  both  his  land  and  naval 
forces,  which  are  said  by  Herodotus  to  have 
amounted  to  2,641,610  lighting  men.  This 
statement  is  incredible  ;  yet  we  may  well  be- 
lieve that  the  numbers  of  Xerxes  were  greater 
than  were  ever  assembled  in  ancient  times, 
or  perhaps  at  any  known  epoch  of  history. 
Xerxes,  continuing  his  march,  ordered  his 
fleet  to  sail  through  the  canal  that  had  been 
previously  dug  across  the  isthmus  of  Athos 
—of  which  the  remains  are  still  visible  [Atuos] 
—and  await  his  arrival  at  Therme.  Hence 
he  marched  through  Macedonia  and  Thessa- 
ly,  and  arrived  in  safety  with  his  land  forces 
before  Thermopylae.  Here  the  Greeks  had 
resolved  to  make  a  stand,  and  when  Xerxes 
attempted  to  force  his  way  through  the  pass, 
his  troops  were  repulsed  again  and  again  by 
Leonidas,  the  Spartan  king;  till  a  Malian,  of 
the  name  of  Ephialtes,  showed  the  Persians 
a  pass  over  the  mountains  of  Oeta,  and  thus 
enabled  them  to  fall  on  the  rear  of  the  Greeks. 
Leonidas  and  his  Spartans  disdained  to  fly, 
and  were  all  slain,  [Leonidas.]  Hence  Xerx- 
es marched  through  Phocis  and  Boeotia,  and 
at  length  reached  Athens.  About  the  same 
time  as  Xerxes  entered  Athens,  hi:-  fleet,  which 
had  been  crippledby  storms  and  engagements, 
arrived  in  the  bay  of  Phalerum.  He  now  re- 
solved upon  an  engagement  with  the  Greek 
fleet.    The  history  of  the  memorable  battle 


of  Salamis  is  related  elsewhere.  [Tuemisto- 
oles.]  Xerxes  witnessed,  from  a  lofty  seat 
on  one  of  the  declivities  of  Mount  Aegaleos, 
the  defeat  and  dispersion  of  his  mighty  arma- 
ment. Xerxes  now  became  alarmed  for  his 
own  safety,  and  leaving  Mardonius  with  300,- 
000  troops  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Greece, 
with  the  remainder  set  out  on  his  march 
homewards.  He  entered  Sardis  towards  the 
end  of  the  year  480.  In  the  following  year, 
479,  the  war  was  continued  in  Greece;  but 
Mardonius  was  defeated  at  Plataea  by  the 
combined  forces  of  the  Greeks,  and  on  the 
same  day  another  victory  was  gained  over 
the  Persians  at  Mycale  in  Ionia.  We  know 
little  more  of  the  personal  history  of  Xerxes. 
He  was  murdered  by  Artabanus  in  465,  after 
a  reign  of  20  years.— (II.)  The  son  of  Ar- 
taxerxes  I.,  succeeded  his  father  as  king 
of  Persia  in  425,  but  was  murdered  after  a 
reign  of  only  2  months  by  his  half-brother 
Sogdiauus. 

XOIS  or  CHOIS,  an  ancient  city  of  Lower 
Egypt,  N.  of  Leoutopolis,  on  an  island  of  the 
Nile,  in  the  Nomos  Sebennyticus,  the  seat, 
at  one  time,  of  a  dynasty  of  Egyptian  kings. 
Its  site  is  very  doubtful. 

XfTIIUS  (-1),  son  of Hellen  by  the  nymph 
Orseis,  and  a  brother  of  Doras  and  Aeolus. 
He  was  king  of  Peloponnesus,  and  the  hus- 
band of  Creusa,  the  daughter  of  Erechtheus, 
by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Achaeus 
and  Ion.  Others  state  that  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  Hellen,  Xuthus  was  expelled 
from  Thessaly  by  his  brothers,  and  went  to 
Athens,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Erechtheus.  After  the  death  of  Erechtheus, 
Xuthus  being  chosen  arbitrator,  adjudged  the 
kingdom  to  his  eldest  brother-in-law,Cecrops, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  expelled  by 
the  other  sons  of  Erechtheus,  and  settled  in 
Aegialus,  in  Peloponnesus. 


ZAB  TUS.     [Lycus,  No.  5.] 

ZACYNTHUS  (-i :  Zante),  an  island  in  the 
Ionian  sea,  off  the  coast  of  Elis,  about  40  miles 
in  circumference.  It  contained  a  large  and 
flourishing  town  of  the  same  name  upon  the 
E.  coast,  the  citadel  of  which  was  called 
Psophis.  Zacynthus  was  inhabited  by  a 
Greek  population  at  an  early  period.  It  is 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Zacynthus, 
a  son  of  Dardanus,  who  colonized  the  island 
from  Psophis  in  Arcadia.  It  was  afterwards 
colonized  by  Achaeans  from  Peloponnesus. 
It  formed  part  of  the  maritime  empire  of 
Athens,  and  continued  faithful  to  the  Athe- 
nians during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  At  a 
later  time  it  was  subject  to  the  Macedonian 
monarchs,  and  on  the  conquest  of  Macedonia 
by  the  Romans  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
latter.  It  is  now  one  of  the  Ionian  islauds, 
under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain. 

ZAGREUS,  a  surname  of  the  mvstic  "Dio- 
nysus (Bacchus),  whom  Zeus  (Jupiter),  in  the 
form  of  a  dragon,  is  said  to  have  begotten  by 
Persephone  (Proserpina),  before  she  was  car- 


ried off  by  Pluto.  He  was  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  Titans,  and  Athena  (Minerva)  carried  his 
heart  to  Zens. 

ZALEUCUS  (-i),  the  celebrated  lawgiver  of 
the  Epizephyrian  Locrians,  is  said  by  some 
to  have  been  originally  a  slave,  but  is  de- 
scribed by  others  as  a  man  of  good  family. 
He  could  not,  however,  have  been  a  disciple 
of  Pythagoras,  as  some  writers  state,  since 
he  lived  upwards  of  100  years  before  Pythag- 
oras. The  date  of  the  legislation  of  Zaleucus 
is  assigned  to  i$.o.  600.  His  code,  which  was 
severe,  is  stated  to  have  been  the  first  col- 
lection of  written  laws  that  the  Greeks  pos- 
sessed. 

ZALMOXIS  or  ZAMOLXIS  (-is),  said  to 
have  been  so  called  from  the  bear's  skin 
(ZaA/ixo?)  in  which  he  was  clothed  as  soon  as 
he  was  born.  He  was,  according  to  the  story 
current  among  the  Greeks  on  the  Hellespont, 
a  Getau,  who  had  been  a  slave  to  Pythagoras 
in  Samos,  but  was  manumitted,  and  acquired 
not  only  great  wealth,  but  lar<rc  stores  of 
knowledge  from  Pythagoras,  and  from  the 
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Egyptians,  whom  he  visited  in  the  course  of 
liis  travels.  He  returned  among  the  Getae, 
introducing  the  civilization  and  the  religious 
ideas  which  he  had  gained,  especially  regard- 
ing the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Herodotus, 
however,  suspects  that  he  was  an  indigenous 
Getau  divinity. 

ZAMA  EEGIA  (-ae :  Zowareen,  S.E.  of 
Kaff),  a  strongly  fortified  city  in  the  interior 
of  Numidia,  on  the  borders  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian territory.  It  was  the  scene  of  one  of 
the  most  important  battles  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  that  in  which  Hannibal  was  de- 
feated by  Scipio,  and  the  2d  Punic  war  was 
ended,  b.c.  202. 

ZANCLE.     [Messana.] 

ZELA  or  ZIELA,  a  city  in  the  S.  of  Pon- 
tus,  not  far  S.  of  Amasia.  The  surrounding 
district  was  called  Zeletis  or  Zelitis.  At  Zela 
the  Koman  general  Valerius  Triarius  was  de- 
feated by  Mithridates ;  but  the  city  is  more 
celebrated  for  another  great  battle,  that  in 
which  Julius  Caesar  defeated  Pharnaces,  and 
of  which  he  wrote  this  dispatch  to  Rome— 
Vbni  :  Vidi  :  Vici. 

ZELIA  (-ae),  an  ancient  city  of  Mysia,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Ida,  and  on  the  river  Aesepus, 
80  stadia  from  its  mouth,  belonging  to  the 
territory  of  Cyzicus. 

ZELUS  (-i),  the  personification  of  zeal  or 
strife,  is  described  as  a  son  of  Pallas  and 
8tyx,  and  a  brother  of  Nice. 

ZENO  or  ZEXON  (-on  is).  (1)  The  founder 
of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  was  a  native  of  Citium 
in  Cyprus,  and  the  sou  of  Mnaseas.  He  began 
at  an  early  age  to  study  the  writings  of  the 
Socratic  philosophers.  At  the  age  of  22,  or, 
according  to  others,  of  30  years,  Zeno  was 
shipwrecked  in  the  neighborhood  of  Piraeus ; 
whereupon  he  was  led  to  settle  in  Athens,  and 
to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of 
philosophy.  The  weakness  of  his  health  is 
said  to  have  first  determined  him  to  live 
rigorously  and  simply ;  but  his  desire  to  make 
himself  independent  of  all  external  circum- 
stances seems  to  have  been  an  additional 
motive,  and  to  have  led  him  to  attach  him- 
self to  the  Cynic  Crates.  He  is  said  to  have 
studied  under  various  Megaric  and  Academic 
philosophers  for  a  period  of  20  years.  At  its 
close,  and  after  he  had  developed  his  peculiar 
philosophical  system,  he  opened  his  school 
in  the  porch  adorned  with  the  paintings  of 
Polygnotus  {Stoa  Poecile),  which  at  an  earlier  | 
time  had  been  a  place  in  which  poets  met.  | 
From  this  place  his  disciples  were  called  ■ 
Stoics.  Among  the  warm  admirers  of  Zeno 
was  Antigonus  Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia. 
The  Athenians  likewise  placed  the  jrreatest 
confidence  in  him,  and,  by  a  decree  of  the  peo- 
ple, a  golden  crown  and  a  public  burial  in  the 
Ceramicus  were  awarded  to  him.  We  do  not 
know  the  year  either  of  Zeno's  birth  or  death. 
He  is  said  to  have  presided  over  his  school 
for  58  years,  and  to  have  died  at  the  age  of  98. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  still  alive  in  the  130th 
Olympiad  (b.o.  260).— <2)  The  Eleatic  philoso- 
pher, was  a  iiative  of  Elea  (Velia)  in  Italy, 
son  of  Teleutagoras,  and  the  favorite  disciple 
of  Parmenides.    He  was  born  about  n.a  4SS, 


and  at  the  age  of  40  accompanied  Parmen- 
ides to  Athens,  where  he  resided  some  time. 
His  love  of  freedom  is  shown  by  the  courage 
with  which  he  exposed  his  life  in  order  to 
deliver  his  native  country  from  a  tyrant. 
Zeno  devoted  all  his  energies  to  explain  and 
develop  the  philosophical  system  of  Par- 
menides. [Parmenides.]— (3)  An  Epicurean 
philosopher,  a  native  of  Sidon,  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Cicero,  who  heard  him  when  at 
Athens. 

ZENtJBlA  (-ae),  queen  of  Palmyra.  After 
the  death  of  her  husband,  Odenathns,  whom, 
according  to  some  accounts,  she  assassinated 
(a.d.  266),  she  assumed  the  imperial  diadem, 
as  regent  for  her  sons.  But  not  content  with 
enjoying  the  independence  conceded  by  Gal- 
lienus  and  tolerated  by  Claudius,  she  sought 
to  include  all  Syria,  Asia,  and  Egypt  within 
the  limits  of  her  sway,  and  to  make  good 
the  title  which  she  claimed  of  Queeu  of  the 
East.  By  this  rash  ambition  she  lost  both 
her  kingdom  and  her  liberty.  She  was  de- 
feated by  Anrelian,  taken  prisoner  on  the 
capture  of  Palmyra  (273),  and  carried  to 
Rome,  where  she  adorned  the  triumph  of 
her  conc,neror  (274).  Her  life  was  spared 
by  Aurelian,  and  she  passed  the  remainder 
of  her  years  with  her  sons  in  the  vicinity 
of  Tibur  {Tivoli).  Longinus  lived  at  her 
court,  and  was  put  to  death  on  the  capture 
of  Palmyra.     [Longinus.] 

ZEN5D5TUS  (-i),  of  Ephesus,  a  celebrated 
grammarian,  superintendent  of  the  great  li- 
brary at  Alexandria,  flourished  under  Ptolemy 
Philadelphia,  about  b.o.  208.  Zenodotus  was 
employed  by  Philadelphia,  together  with  his 
2  contemporaries,  Alexander  the  Aetoliau  and 
Lycophron  the  Chalcidian,  to  collect  and  re- 
vise all  the  Greek  poets. 

ZEPHYRIUM  (-i),  i.  e.  the  western  promon- 
tory, the  name  of  several  promontories  of  the 
ancient  world,  not  all  of  which,  however,  faced 
the  west.  The  chief  of  them  were :  (1)  (C.  di 
Brn.ssa?io),  a  promontory  in  Bruttium,  forming 
the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  country,  from  which 
the  Locri,  who  settled  in  the  neighborhood, 
are  said  to  have  obtained  the  name  of  Epize- 
phyrii.  [Locri.]— (2)  A  promontory  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Cyprus.— (3)  In  Cilicia  (prob.  C. 
Cavaliere),  a  far-projecting  promontory,  W. 
of  Prom.  Sarpedon. 

ZEPHYRUS  (-i),  the  personification  of  the 
W.  wind,  is  described  by  Hesiod  as  a  son  of 
Astraeus  and  Eos.    Zephyrus  and  Boreas  are 


Zephyrus.    (From  the  Temple  of  the  Winds  at 
Athens.) 
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frequently  mentioned  together  by  Homer,  and 
both  dwelt  together  in  a  palace  in  Thrace.  By 
the  Harpy  Podarge,  Zephyrus  became  the  fa- 
ther of  the  horses  Xauthus  and  Balius,  which 
belonged  to  Achilles  ;  but  he  was  married  to 
Chloris,  whom  he  had  carried  off  by  force,  and 
by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Carpus. 

ZERYNTHUS  (-i),  a  town  of  Thrace,  in  the 
territory  of  Aenos,  with  a  temple  of  Apollo 
and  a  cave  of  Hecate,  who  are  hence  called 
Zerynthius  and  Zerynthia  respectively. 

ZETES  (-ae)  and  CALAIS  (-is),  sons  of  Bo- 
reas andOrithyia,  frequently  called  the  Boeea- 
i>ae,  are  mentioned  among  the  Argonauts,  and 
are  described  as  winged  beings.  Their  sister, 
Cleopatra,  who  was  married  to  Phinens,  king 
of  Salmydessus,  had  been  thrown  with  her 
sons  into  prison  by  Phineus,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  his  second  wife.  Here  she  was  found 
by  Zetes  and  Calais  when  they  arrived  at 
Salmydessus  in  the  Argonautic  expedition. 
They  liberated  their  sister  and  her  children, 
gave  the  kingdom  to  the  latter,  and  sent  the 
second  wife  of  Phineus  to  her  own  country, 
Scythia.  Others  relate  that  the  Boreadae 
delivered  Phineus  from  the  Harpies:  for  it 
had  been  foretold  that  the  Harpies  might  be 
killed  by  the  sons  of  Boreas,  but  that  the 
sons  of  Boreas  must  die  if  they  should  not 
be  able  to  overtake  the  Harpies.  Others  again 
state  that  the  Boreadae  perished  in  their 
pursuit  of  the  Harpies,  or  that  Hercules  kill- 
ed them  with  his  arrows  near  the  island  of 
Tenos. 

ZETHUS  (-i),  brother  of  Amphion.  [Am- 
phion.]  * 

ZEUGIS,  ZEUGITANA  REGIO  (N.  part 
of  Tunis),  the  N.  district  of  Africa  Propria. 
[Africa.] 

ZEUGMA  (-atis :  prob.  Rumkaleh),  a  city  of 
Syria,  on  the  borders  of  Commagene  and 
Cyrrhestice,  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator  on  the 
W.  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  at  a  point  where 
the  river  was  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats, 
which  had  been  constructed  by  Alexander 
the  Great. 

ZEUS  (Dios),  called  JUPITER  by  the  Ro- 
mans, the  greatest  of  the  Olympian  gods, was 
a  son  of  Cronus  (Saturnus)  andRhea,  abrother 
of  Poseidon  (Neptunus),  Hades  (Pluto),  Hestia 
(Vesta),  Demeter  (Ceres),  Hera  (Juno),  and 
was  also  married  to  his  sister,  Hera.  When 
Zeus  and  his  brothers  distributed  among 
themselves  the  government  of  the  world  by 
lot,  Poseidon  obtained  the  sea,  Hades  the 
lower  world,  and  Zeus  the  heavens  and  the 
upper  regions,  but  the  earth  became  common 
to  all.  According  to  the  Homeric  account, 
Zeus  dwelt  on  Mount  Olympus  in  Thessaly, 
which  was  believed  to  penetrate  with  its  lofty 
summit  into  heaven  itself.  He  is  called  the 
father  of  gods  and  men,  the  most  high  and 
powerful  among  the  immortals,  whom  all 
others  obey.  He  is  the  supreme  ruler,  who 
with  his  counsel  manages  every  thing;  the 
founder  of  kingly  power,  and  of  law  and  or- 
der, whence  Dice,  Themis,  and  Nemesis  are 
his  assistants.  Every  thing  good,  as  well  as 
bad,  comes  from  Zeus ;  according  to  his  own 
choice  he  assigns  good  or  evif  to  mortals; 


and  fate  itself  was  subordinate  to  him.  He 
is  armed  with  thunder  and  lightning,  and  the 
shaking  of  his  aegis  produces  storm  and  tem- 
pest: a  number  of  epithets  of  Zeus,  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  describe  him  as  the  thuuder- 
er,  the  gatherer  of  clouds,  and  the  like.  By 
Hera  he  had  two  sons,  Ares  (Mars)  and  He- 
phaestus (Vulcanus),  and  one  daughter,  Hebe. 
Hera  sometimes  acts  as  an  independent  di- 
vinity ;  she  is  ambitious,  and  rebels  against 
her  lord,  but  she  is  nevertheless  inferior  to 
him,  and  is  punished  for  her  opposition  ;  his 
amours  with  other  goddesses  or  mortal  women 
are  not  concealed  from  her,  though  they  gen- 
erally rouse  her  jealousy  and  revenge.  Zeus, 
no  doubt,  was  originally  a  god  of  a  portion 
of  nature.  Hence  the  oak,  with  its  eatable 
fruit,  and  the  prolific  doves,  were  sacred  to  him 
at  Dodona  and  in  Arcadia.  Hence,  also,  rain, 
storms,  and  the  seasons  were  regarded  as  his 
work.  Hesiod  also  calls  Zeus  the  son  of  Cro- 
nus and  Rhea,  and  the  brother  of  Hestia,  De- 
meter,  Hera,  Hades,  and  Poseidon.     Cronus 


Japiter,  from  a  Cameo. 

swallowed  his  children  immediately  after 
their  birth ;  but  when  Rhea  was  pregnant 
with  Zeus,  she  applied  to  Uranus  and  Ge  to 
save  the  life  of  the  child.  Uranus  and  Go 
therefore  sent  Rhea  to  Lyctos  in  Crete,  re- 
questing her  to  bring  up  her  child  there. 
Rhea  accordingly  concealed  Zeus  in  a  cave  of 
Mount  Aegaeon,  and  gave  to  Cronus  a  stone 
wrapped  up  in  cloth,  which  he  swallowed  in 
the  belief  that  it  was  his  son.  Other  tradi- 
tions state  that  Zeus  was  born  and  brought 
up  on  Mount  Dicte  or  Ida  (also  the  Trojan 
Ida),  Ithome  in  Messenia,  Thebes  in  Boeotia, 
Aegion  in  Achaia,  or  Olenos  in  Aetolia.  Ac- 
cording to  the  common  account,  however, 
Zeus  grew  up  in  Crete.  In  the  mean  time 
Cronus,  by  a  cunning  device  of  Ge  or  Metis, 
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was  made  to  bring  up  the  children  he  had 
■wallowed,  and  first  of  all  the  stone,  which 
was  afterwards  set  up  by  Zeus  at  Delphi.  The 
young  god  now  delivered  the  Cyclopes  from 
the  bonds  with  which  they  had  been  fettered 
by  Cronus,  and  they,  in  their  gratitude,  pro- 
vided him  with  thunder  and  lightning.  On  the 
advice  of  GC-,  Zens  also  liberated  the  hundred- 
armed  Gigantes— Briareus,Cottus,  and  Gyes— 
that  they  might  assist  him  in  his  fight  against 
the  Titans.  The  Titans  were  conquered  and 
shut  up  in  Tartarus,  where  they  were  hence- 
forth guarded  by  the  Hecatoncheires.  There- 
upon Tartarus  and  Ge  begot  Typhoeus,  who 
began  a  fearful  struggle  with  Zeus,  but  was 
conquered.  Zeus  now  obtained  the  dominion 
of  the  world,  and  chose  Metis  for  his  wife. 
When  she  was  pregnant  with  Athena  (Min- 
erva), he  took  the  child  out  of  her  body  and 
concealed  it  in  his  head,  on  the  advice  of 
Uranus  and  Ge,  who  told  him  that  thereby 
he  would  retain  the  supremacy  of  the  world ; 
for  if  Metis  had  given  birth  to  a  son,  this  son 
(so  fate  had  ordained  it)  would  have  acquired 
the  sovereignty.  After  this  Zens  became  the 
father  of  the  Horae  and  Moerae,  by  his  second 
wife  Themis ;  of  the  Charites  or  Graces,  by 
Eurynome  ;  of  Persephone  (Proserpine),  by 
Demeter ;  of  the  Muses,  by  Mnemosyne ;  of 
Apollo  and  Artemis  (Diana),  by  Leto  ;  and  of 
Hebe,  Ares,  and  Ilithyia,  by  Hera.  Athena 
was  born  out  of  the  head  of  Zeus ;  while  Hera, 
on  the  other  hand,  gave  birth  to  Hephaestus 
without  the  co-operation  of  Zeus.  The 
family  of  the  Cronidae  accordingly  embraces 
the  12  great  gods  of  Olympus,  Zeus  (the  head 
of  them  all),  Poseidon,  Apollo,  Ares,  Hermes 


Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  the  Giants.    (Neapolitan  Gem.) 


(Mercury),Hephaestns,  Hestia,  Demeter.Hera, 
Athena,  Aphrodite  (VTenus),  and  Artemis. 
These  12  Olympian  gods,  who  in  some  places 
were  worshiped  as  a  body,  were  recognized 
not  only  by  the  Greeks,  but  were  adopted  also 
by  the  Romans,  who.  in  particular,  identified 
their  Jupiter  with  the  Greek  Zeus.  The  Greek 
and  Latin  poets  give  to  Zeus  or  Jupiter  an 
immense  number  of  epithets  and  surnames, 
which  are  derived  partly  from  the  places  where 


he  was  worshiped,  and  partly  from  his  powers 
and  functions.  The  eagle,  the  oak,  and  the 
summits  of  mountains  were  sacred  to  him, 
and  his  sacrifices  generally  consisted  of  goats, 
bulls,  and  cows.  His  usual  attributes  are, 
the  sceptre,  eagle,  thunderbolt,  and  a  figure 
of  Victory  in  his  hand,  and  sometimes  also  a 
cornucopia.  The  Olympian  Zens  sometimes 
wears  a  wreath  of  olive,  and  the  Dodonaean 
Zeus  a  wreath  of  oak  leaves.  In  works  of 
art,  Zeus  is  generally  represented  as  the  om- 
nipotent father  and  king  of  gods  and  men, 
according  to  the  idea  which  had  been  em- 
bodied in  the  statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeus 
by  Phidias.  Respecting  the  Roman  god,  see 
Jupiter. 

ZEUXIS  (-idis),  the  celebrated  Greek  paint- 
er, was  a  native  of  Heraclea,  and  flourished  b.o. 
424-400.  He  came  to  Athens  soon  after  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesiau  war,  when 
he  had  already  achieved  a  great  reputation, 
although  a  young  man.  He  lived  some  years 
in  Macedonia,  at  the  court  of  Archelaus,  and 
must  have  spent  some  time  in  Magna  Graecia, 
as  we  learn  from  the  story  respecting  the  pict- 
ure of  Helen,  his  masterpiece,which  he  paint- 
ed for  the  city  of  Croton.  Zeuxis  acquired  a 
great  fortune  by  his  art.  The  time  of  his 
death  is  unknown.  The  accurate  imitation 
of  inanimate  objects  was  a  department  of  the 
art  which  Zeuxis  and  his  younger  rival  Par- 
rhasius  appear  to  have  carried  almost  to  per- 
fection. 

ZOILUS  (-i),  a  grammarian,  was  a  native 
of  Amphipolis,  and  flourished  in  the  time  of 
Philip  of  Macedon.  He  was  celebrated  for 
the  asperity  with  which  he  as- 
sailed Homer,  and  his  name  be- 
came proverbial  for  a  captious 
and  malignant  critic. 

ZOPYRUS  (-i).  (1)  A  distin- 
guished Persian,  son  of  Megaby- 
zus.  After  Darius  Hystaspis  bad 
besieged  Babylon  for  20  months 
in  vain,  Zopyrus  resolved  to  gain 
the  place  for  his  master  by  the 
most  extraordinary  self-sacfifice. 
Accordingly,  one  day  he  appeared 
before  Darius  with  his  body  muti- 
lated in  the  most  horrible  man- 
ner ;  both  his  ears  and  nose  were 
cut  off,  and  his  person  otherwise 
disfigured.  After  explaining  to 
Darius  his  intentions,  he  fled  to 
Babylon  as  a  victim  of  the  cruelty 
of  the  Persian  king.  The  Baby- 
lonians gave  him  their  confidence, 
and  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
their  troops.  He  soon  found  means 
to  betray  the  city  to  Darius,  who 
severely  punished  the  inhabitants 
for  their  revolt.  Darius  appointed  Zopyrus 
satrap  of  Babylon  for  life,  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  its  entire  revenues.— (2)  The  Physiog- 
nomist, who  attributed  many  vices  to  Socra- 
tes,which  the  latter  admitted  were  his  natural 
propensities,  but  said  that  they  had  been  over- 
come by  philosophy.— (3)  A  surgeon  at  Alex- 
andria, the  tutor  of  Apollonius  Citiensis  and 
Posidonins,  about  the  beginning  of  the  1st 
century  n.o. 
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ZOROASTER  or  ZOROASTRES  (-tri),  the 
Zaeatiiustua  of  the  Zendavesta,  and  the 
Zekdcsht  of  the  Persians,  was  the  founder 
of  the  Magian  religion.  The  most  opposite 
opinions  have  been  held  by  both  ancient  and 
modern  writers  respecting  the  time  in  which 
he  lived ;  but  it  is  quite  impossible  to  come  to 
any  conclusion  on  the  subject.  As  the  founder 
of  the  Magian  religion,  he  must  be  placed  in 
remote  antiquity,  aud  it  may  even  be  ques- 
tioned whether  such  a  person  ever  existed- 


ZOSIMUS  (-i),  a  Greek  historian  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  the  younger  Theodosius.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  the  Roman  empire  in  6 
books,  which  is  still  extant.  Zosimus  was  a 
pagan,  and  comments  severely  upou  the  faults 
and  crimes  of  the  Christian  emperors.  Hence 
his  credibility  has  been  assailed  by  several 
Christian  writers. 

ZOSTER  (-eris  :  C.  of  Varf),  a  promontory 
on  the  W.  of  Attica,  between  Phalerum  and 
Suuium. 
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HAIFA  ;  OR,  LIFE  IN  MODERN  PALESTINE.  By  Laurence 
Oliphant.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  by  Charles  A.  Dana. 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1  75. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  from 
their  Declaration  of  Independence  to  thfl  Close  of  their  Civil  War. 
By  George  Ticknor  Curtis.  In  two  Volumes.  Vol.  I.,  8vo,  Cloth, 
Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $3  00. 

OUR  ITALY.  An  Exposition  of  the  Climate  and  Resources  of  South- 
ern California.  By  Charles  Dudley  Wabser.  Illustrated.  8vo, 
Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $2  50. 


Valuable  and  Interesting  Works. 


LONDON  LETTERS,  AND    SOME   OTHERS.      By  George   W, 

Smalley,  London  Correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  2  vols. 
Vol  I.  Personalities— Two  Midlothian  Campaigns.  Vol.  II.  Notes 
on  Social  Life  —  Notes  on  Parliament  —  Pageants  —  Miscellanies. 
8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  $6  00. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  GENERAL  THOMAS  J.  JACKSON 
(Stonewall  Jackson).  By  His  Wife,  Mart  Anna  Jackson.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Henry  M.  Field,  D.D.  Illustrated.  8vo7 
Cloth,  $2  00. 

POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF  RECENT  TIMES  (1816-1875).  With 
Special  Reference  to  Germany.  By  William  Muller.  Trans- 
lated, with  an  Appendix  covering  the  Period  from  1876  to  1881,  by 
the  Rev.  John  P.  Peters,  Ph.D.     12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  LORD  MACAULAY.  By  his 
Nephew,  George  Otto  Trevelyan,  M.P.  With  Portrait  on  Steel. 
2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  $5  00 ;  Sheep, 
$6  00;  Half  Calf,  $9  50.  Popular  Edition,  two  vols,  in  one,  12mo, 
Cloth,  $1  75. 

THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  CHARLES  JAMES  FOX.  By  George 
Otto  Trevelyan.  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  $2  50 ; 
Half  Calf,  $4  75. 

MEMOIRS  OF  JOHN  ADAMS  DIX.  Compiled  by  his  Son,  Mor- 
gan Dix.  With  Five  Steel-plate  Portraits.  2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth, 
Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  $5  00. 

THROUGH  THE  DARK  CONTINENT;  or,  The  Sources  of  the 
Nile,  Around  the  Great  Lakes  of  Equatorial  Africa,  and  Down  the 
Livingstone  River  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  149  Illustrations  and  10 
Maps.  By  H.  M.  Stanley.  2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $7  50 ;  Sheep, 
$9  50;  Half  Morocco,  $12  00. 

THE  CONGO  and  the  Founding  of  its  Free  State,  a  Story  of  Work 
and  Exploration.  With  over  One  Hundred  Full-page  and  smaller 
Illustrations,  Two  Large  Maps,  and  several  smaller  ones.  By  H.  M. 
Stanley.  2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $7  50;  Sheep,  $9  50;  Half  Morocco, 
$12  00. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE.  By  John  Richard 
Green,  M.A.  With  Maps.  4  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50  per  vol. 
Volumes  sold  separately.  Complete  sets,  Sheep,  $12  00;  Half 
Calf,  $19  00. 

THE  MAKING  OF  ENGLAND.  By  John  Richard  Green.  With 
Maps.      8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50 ;  Sheep,  $3  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $4  75. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  ENGLAND.  By  John  Richard  Green. 
With  Maps.     8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50;  Sheep, "$3  00;  Half  Calf,  $4  75. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE.  By  Joh»£ 
Richard  Green,  M.A.  Revised  and  Enlarged.  With  Colored 
Maps  and  Tables.     8vo,  Cloth,  $1  20. 


Valuable  and  Interesting  Works. 


THE  LAND  OF  THE  MIDNIGHT  SUN.  Summer  and  Winter 
Journeys  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Lapland,  and  Northern  Finland.  By 
Paul  B.  Du  Chaillu.  Illustrated.  2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $7  50; 
Half  Calf,  $12  00. 

CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  UNITED  STATES  HISTORY.  From  the  Ab- 
original Period  to  1876.  By  Benson  J.  Lossing.  Illustrated  by 
2  Steel  Portraits  and  over  1000  Engravings.  2  vols.,  Royal  8vov 
Cloth,  $10  00;    Sheep,  $12  00;  Half  Morocco,  $15  00. 

PICTORIAL  FIELD-BOOK  OF  THE  REVOLUTION ;  or,  Illus- 
trations by  Pen  and  Pencil  of  the  History,  Biography,  Scenery,  Relics, 
and  Traditions  of  the  War  for  Independence.  By  Bknson  J.  Los- 
sing. 2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $14  00;  Sheep  or  Roan,  $15  00;  Half 
Calf,  $18  00. 

PICTORIAL  FIELD-BOOK  OF  THE  WAR  OF  1812;  or,  Illus- 
trations by  Pen  and  Pencil  of  the  History,  Biography,  Scenery, 
Relics,  and  Traditions  of  the  last  War  for  American  Independence. 
By  Benson  J.  Lossing.  8vo,  Cloth,  $7  00 ;  Sheep  or  Roan,  $8  50 ; 
Half  Calf,  $10  00. 

ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS.      Edited  by  John  Morley.     The 

following  volumes  are  now  ready  : 

Johnson.  By  L.  Stephen.— Gibbon.  By  J.  C.  Morison.— Scott.  By  R.  H.  Hut- 
ton.— Shelley.  By  J.  A.  Symonds.— Goldsmith.  By  "W.  Black. — Hume.  By  Pro- 
fessor Huxley. — Defoe.  By  W.  Minto.— Bcrns.  By  Principal  Shairp.— Spenser. 
By  R.  W.  Church.— Thackeray.  By  A.  Trollope.—  Burke.  By  J.  Morley.— Mil- 
ton. By  M.  Pattison.— Southey.  By  E.  Dowden.—  Chaucer.  By  A.  W.  Ward.— 
Bunyan.  By  J.  A.  Froude.— Cotvper.  By  G.  Smith.— Pope.  By  L.  Stephen.— By- 
ron. By  J.  Nichols.— Locke.  By  T.  Fowler. —Wordsworth.  By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 
— Hawthorne.  By  Henry  James,  Jr.— Dryden.  By  G.  Saintsbury.— Landor.  By 
S.  Colvin.— De  Quincey.  By  D.  Masson.— Lamb.  By  A.  Ainger.— Bentley.  By 
R.  C.  Jebb.—  Dickens.  By  A.  W.  Ward.— Gray.  By  E.  W.  Gosse.— Swift.  By  L. 
Stephen.— Sterne.  By  H.  D.  Traill. — Macaulay*  By  J.  C.  Morison.— Fielding. 
By  A.  Dobson.— Sheridan.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.— Addison.  By  W.  J.  Courthope. — 
Bacon.  By  R.  W.  Church.— Coleridge.  By  H.  D.  Traill.— Sir  Philip  Sidney.  By 
J.  A.  Symonds.— Keats.     By  S.  Colvin.     12mo,  Cloth,  75  cents  per  volume. 

Popular  Edition.    36  volumes  in  12,  Cloth,  $12  00  ;  Half  Leather, 
$21  00. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  INQUISITION  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 
By  Henry  Charles  Lea.  3  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and 
Gilt  Tops,  $3  00  per  vol. 

THE  MIKADO'S  EMPIRE.  Book  I.  History  of  Japan,  from  660 
B.C.  to  1872  a.d.  Book  II.  Personal  Experiences,  Observations, 
and  Studies  in  Japan,  from  1870  to  1874.  With  Twc  Supplement- 
ary Chapters:  Japan  in  1883,  1886,  and  1890.  By  W.  E.  Griffis. 
Copiously  Illustrated.      8vo,  Cloth,  $4  00;  Half  Calf,  $6  25. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  COLONIES  IN  AMER- 
ICA. By  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  With  Colored  Map.  8yo,  Half 
Leather,  $3  00. 


6  Valuable  and  Interesting  Works. 

THE  LAND  AND  THE  BOOK.  Biblical  Illustrations  drawn  from 
-the  Manners  and  Customs,  the  Scenes  and  Scenery,  of  the  Holy 
Land.  By  William  M.  Thomson,  D.D.,  Forty-five  Years  a  Mis- 
sionary in  Syria  and  Palestine.  In  Three  Volumes.  Copiously  Il- 
lustrated. Square  8vo,  Ornamental  Cloth,  per  volume,  $6  00 ; 
Sheep,  $7  00;  Half  Morocco,  $8  50;  Full  Morocco,  Gilt  Edges, 
$10  00.      {Volumes  sold  separately.) 

Volume  I.  Southern  Palestine  and  Jerusalem. — Volume  II. 
Central  Palestine  and  Phoenicia. — Volume  III.  Lebanon,  Da- 
mascus, and  Beyond  Jordan. 

Also,  Handsome  Popular  Edition  in  Three  Vols.,  Cloth,  $9  00  per 
Set ;  Half  Leather,  $12  00.     (Sold  only  in  Sets.) 

HISTORY  OF  MEDIAEVAL  ART.  By  Dr.  Franz  von  Reber. 
Translated  and  Augmented  by  Joseph  Thacher  Clarke.  With  422 
Illustrations,  and  a  Glossary  of  Technical  Terms.     8vo,  Cloth,  $5  00. 

HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  ART.  By  Dr.  Franz  von  Reher.  Re- 
vised by  the  Author.  Translated  and*  Augmented  by  Joseph  Thach- 
er Clarke.  With  310  Illustrations  and  a  Glossary  of  Technical 
Terms.     8vo,  Cloth,  $3  50. 

THE  INVASION  OF  THE  CRIMEA:  its  Origin,  and  an  Account 
of  its  Progress  down  to  the  Death  of  Lord  Raglan.  By  Alexander 
William  Kinglake.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  Six  volumes,  12mo, 
Cloth,  $2  00  per  vol.  ;  Half  Calf,  $22  50  per  set. 

THE  TSAR  AND  HIS  PEOPLE ;  or,  Social  Life  in  Russia.  Pa- 
pers by  Theodore  Child,  Eugene  Melchior  de  Vogue,  Clar- 
ence Cook,  and  Vassili  Verestciiagin.  Illustrated.  Square  8vo, 
Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $3  00. 

LIFE  OF  BISHOP  MATTHEW  SIMPSON,  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  By  George  R.  Crooks,  D.D.  Illustrated.  8vo, 
Cloth,  $3  75 ;  Gilt  Edges,  $4  25  ;  Half  Morocco,  $5  25.  (Sold  by 
Subscription.) 

SERMONS  BY  BISHOP  MATTHEW  SIMPSON,  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Edited  by  George  R.  Crooks,  D.D.  8vo, 
Cloth,  $2  50. 

OUTLINES  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW,  with  an  Account  of  its 
Origin  and  Sources,  and  of  its  Historical  Development.  By  George 
B.  Davis,  U.S.A.     Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  STAGE.  By  Laurence 
Hutton.  With  Copious  and  Characteristic  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $2  50. 

LITERARY  LANDMARKS  OF  EDINBURGH.  By  Laurbnce 
Hdtton.     Illustrated.     Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1.  00. 

STUDIES  IN  THE  WAGNERIAN  DRAMA.  By  Henry  E.  Kreh- 
biel.     Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  25. 


Valuable  and  Interesting  Works. 


CYPRUS :  its  Ancient  Cities,  Tombs,  and  Temples.  A  Narrative  of 
Researches  and  Excavations  during  Ten  Years'  Residence  in  that 
Island.  By  L.  P.  di  Cesnola.  With  Portrait,  Maps,  and  400  Il- 
lustrations.     8vo,  Cloth,  Extra,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $7  50. 

THE  ANCIENT  CITIES  OF  THE  NEW  WORLD  :  Being  Voy. 
ages  and  Explorations  in  Mexico  and  Central  America,  from  1857 
to  1882.  By  Desire  Charnay.  Translated  by  J.  Gonino  and 
Helen  S.  Conant.  Illustrations  and  Map.  Royal  8vo,  Ornamental 
Cloth,  Uncut  Edges,  Gilt  Top,  $G  00. 

A  HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES,  from  the  Accession  of  Queen 
Victoria  to  the  General  Election  of  1880.  By  Justin  M'Carthy, 
M.P.     2  vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  50;  Half  Calf,  $6  00. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES,  from  the  Acces- 
sion of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  General  Election  of  1880.  By  Justin 
M'Carthy,  M.P.     12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  FOUR  GEORGES.  By  Justin  M'Carthy, 
M.P.  In  Four  Volumes.  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $1  25 
each. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  By  Jdstin  H.  M'Carthy.  In 
Two  Volumes.     Volume  I.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  OF  1789,  as  viewed  in  the  Light  of 
Republican  Institutions.  By  John  S.  C.  Abbott.  Illustrated.  8vo, 
Cloth,  $3  50  ;  Sheep,  $4  00  ;  Half  Calf,  $5  75. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE.  By  John  S.  C. 
Abbott.  Maps,  Illustrations,  and  Portraits.  2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth, 
$7  00;  Sheep,  $8  00;  Half  Calf,  $11  50. 

NAPOLEON  AT  ST.  HELENA ;  or,  Anecdotes  and  Conversations 
of  the  Emperor  during  the  Years  of  his  Captivity.  Collected  from 
the  Memorials  of  Las  Casas,  O'Meara,  Montholon,  Antommarchi, 
and  others.  By  John  S.  C.  Abbott.  Illustrated.  8vo,  Cloth, 
$3  50  ;  Sheep,  $4  00  ;  Half  Calf,  $5  75. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  FREDERICK  THE  SECOND,  called  Fred- 
erick the  Great.  By  John  S.  C.  Abbott.  Illustrated.  8vo,  Cloth, 
$3  50;  Sheep,  $4  00;  Half  Calf,  $5  75. 

STUDIES  OF  THE  GREEK  POETS.  By  John  Addington  Sym- 
onds.     2  vols.,  Square  16mo,  Cloth,  $3  50  ;  Half  Calf,  $7  00. 

A  HISTORY  OF  CLASSICAL  GREEK  LITERATURE.     By  J.  P. 

Mahaffy.     2  vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $4  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $7  50. 

A  HISTORY  OF  LATIN  LITERATURE,  from  Ennius  to  Boethius. 
By  George  Augustus  Simcox,  M.A.     2  vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $4  00. 

TENNYSON'S  COMPLETE  POEMS.  The  Complete  Poetical  Works 
of  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson.  With  an  Introductory  Sketch  by  Anne 
Thackeray  Ritchie.  With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  8vo,  Extra 
Cloth,  Bevelled.  Gilt  Edges,  $2  50. 


8  Valuable  and  Interesting  Works. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  EARTH  AND  MAN.  By  J.  W.  Dawson, 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  Principal  and  Vice-Chancellor  of  McGill 
University,  Montreal.  With  Twenty  Illustrations.  New  and  Revised 
Edition.     12mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  WORLD,  according  to  Revelation  and  Sci- 
ence. By  J.  W.  Dawson,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.  12mo,  Cloth, 
$2  00. 

MODERN  SCIENCE  IN  BIBLE  LANDS.  By  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson, 
C.M.G.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Maps  and  Illustrations.  12mo,  Cloth, 
$2  00. 

*THE  STUDENT'S  SERIES.  Maps  and  Illustrations.  12mo,  Cloth: 
France. — Gibbon. — Greece. — Rome  (by  Liddell). — Old  Tes- 
tament History.  —  New  Testament  History.  —  Strickland's 
Queens  of  England. — Ancient  History  of  the  East. — Hal- 
lam's  Middle  Ages. — Hallam's  Constitutional  History  of  Eng- 
land.— Lyell's  Elements  of  Geology. — Merivale's  General 
History  of  Rome. — Cox's  General  History  of  Greece. — Clas- 
sical Dictionary. — Skeat's  Etymological  Dictionary. — Raw- 
linson's  Ancient  History.     $1  25  per  volume. 

Lewis's  History  of  Germany. — Ecclesiastical  History,  Two 
Vols. — Hume's  England. — Modern  Europe.     $1  50  per  volume. 
Westcott  and  Hort's  Greek  Testament,  $1  00. 

JESUS  CHRIST  IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT ,  or,  The  Great  Ar- 
gument. By  W.  H.  Thomson,  M.A.,  M.D.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth, 
$2  00. 

MODERN  ITALIAN  POETS.  (1770-1870.)  Essays  and  Versions. 
By  William  Dean  Howells.     With  Portraits.     12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

SYDNEY  SMITH.  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  the  Rev. 
Sydney  Smith.  By  Stuart  J.  Reid.  With  Steel-plate  Portrait  and 
Illustrations.     8vo,  Cloth,  $3  00. 

THE  FALL  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE.  Being  the  Story  of  the 
Fourth  Crusade.     By  Edwin  Pears,  LL.B.     8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 

CARICATURE  AND  OTHER  COMIC  ART,  in  All  Times  and  Many 
Lands.  By  James  Parton.  203  Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut 
Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $5  00 ;  Half  Calf,  $7  25. 

GEORGE  ELIOT'S  LIFE.  Related  in  her  Letters  and  Journals. 
Arranged  and  Edited  by  her  Husband,  J.  W.  Cross.  Portraits 
and  Illustrations.  3  vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $3  75,  Half  Calf,  $9  00. 
Popular  Edition  :  Cloth,  $2  25  ;   Half  Binding,  $2  00. 

COLERIDGE'S  WORKS.  The  Complete  Works  of  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge.  With  an  Introductory  Essay  upon  his  Philosophical  and 
Theological  Opinions.  Edited  by  Prof.  W.  G.  T.  Shedd.  With 
Steel  Portrait,  and  an  Index.  7  vols.,  12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00  per  vol- 
ume ;  $12  00  per  set ;  Half  Calf,  $24  25. 
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